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PREFACE 


The publication m Everyman’s Library of a new edition fifty 
per cent larger than the onginal Illustrated Encyclopedia of 
Gardening reflects the remarkable developments which have 
taken place m modem gardemng. 

Smce the first edition was published m igii events have moved 
swiftly Food plants have become more important with fuller 
realization of the value of fmit and vegetables as sources of health 
And flowers have strengthened their hold as a consequence, partly 
of the growmg love of ornamental gardemng, and partly of the 
mtroduction of many beautiful new genera, species, and varieties 
by collectors and hybndists 

And there have been other changes Horticultural colleges and 
research stations have been established, with the result that new 
methods of cultivation, and especially new methods of dealing 
with m]unous insects and fungi, have been tested 
A faithful attempt has been made to deal with every phase of 
horticultural development m the present volume, which contains 
several important features not mcluded m other gardemng 
encydopsedias, large or small 

A rigorous course of selection has been applied, not only to 
genera and species, but also to varieties Only the most important 

have been retained, but all these have been given liberal treat- 
ment Each is described succmctly, its colour, height, and season of 
flowenng, as well as its cultural r^uirements, bemg stated tersely 
Then, the frmts of modem research m methods of contoollmg 
pests are descnbed, m mqst cases under the crops affected 
Agam, while every plant of any importance is dealt with in 
chronological order, detailed arhcles are given in which the plants 
^e treated as components of important groups, e g Alpme or 
Rock Plants, Herbaceous Plants, Bedding Plants, Fmit, Vege- 
tebles, Shmbs, etc See the Introductory Memoranda, which 
follow the Preface 

Plant names receive careful treatment Both English and 
classical names are used m many cases, and where names of Latm 
Gr^k origin are used a guide to pronunciation is given. 

The botanical orders, with examples of popular genera, are 
quoted as a gmde to ^dents 
^e principal horticultural and botamcal terms are explained 

The scientific and practical pnnciples underlymg cultivation 
are set forth 


I^ects are classified as an mtroduction to the methods of 
control which follow under the mdmdual subjects 
^ outhne of gardemng history is given 
It IS hoped that these features, combmed with the sohd worth 
or tne ongmal volume, will ensure contmued success for Every- 
man s Illustrated Encyclopedia of Gardening 
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of Casar and Antony, of the balcony-gardens of Rome, of the gardens 
of the Emperors, of the gardens on Vatican territory, of the gardens 
of the Donntians, of the gardens of Sallust, of the wall pictures of 
gardens m the vdla of ILivia, and of many other famous places and 
people with their villas and gardens We see Phny at work m his 
summer-house, and share his joy when the smell of Violets steals m 
We examine these records, I repeat, and learn to reahse in some measure 
the important part played by gardens in the great days of Rome 
We pass on through many centunes to the time of the Renaissance, 
and jSud stnkmg evidence of progress m the wonderful gardens of the 
great Itahan nobles the gardens of the Palazzo Dona at Genoa, of the 
Villa d'Este at Tivoh, of the Villa Impenali at Pesaro, of the Villa 
Borghese at Frascati, the Famese gardens, and the Papal gardens at 
the Quirmal 

But not in Italy alone, France too had her Renaissance gardens, 
the frmt, m many cases, of Charles the Eighth’s march into Italy- 
such distinguished places as the castle gardens of Amboise, Blots and 
Bury, the gardens of Chenonceaux and Vememl, and later, the gardens 
of Saint-Germam-en-Laye, of Fontainebleau and of the Luxembourg 
Bernard Pahssy, Ohvier de Serres, and Claude Mollet spread the 
influence of gardens m France through their wntings 
In England, Hampton Court, wi& its still famous gardens, came 
into bemg Nonsuch, Theobalds, and Hatfield House made their 
mark Hohnshed's Chronicle, Bacon's essay and the Hortus Pern- 
brochtanus had many responsive readers Oxford Botamc Garden was 
founded John Eveljm wrote of what he had seen in France and Spam 
True, these things were not the beginmngs of Gardemng in Great 
Britain Thomas Tusser's Hundred Good Points of Husbandne (1557) 
anticipated Evelyn's visit to Spam {1650) by nearly a century Nor 
must we forget John Parkinson with his famous Paradtsus, Gerard 
with his equally famous Herbal, or (earher still) Leland and his Itinerary, 
with descnptions of gardens m Yorkshire and Derbyshire 
It seems certain that a love for special flowers, such as are now called 
" florists’ flowers," grew up m England consequent on the immigration 
of Flemish weavers at the middle of the sixteenth century, just as 
a market-gardemng industry grew up at Sandwich m Kent from the 
same cause 

Under the hegemony of Louis XIV Gardemng as pursued by royalty 
d the nobles developed its most spacious, most costly, and most 
andiose phase At Versailles, at Marly-le-Roi, and at other places 
e Roi Soleil set examples of horticultural splendour which reacted 
throughout the whole of Europe — m Italy, m Germany, in Holland, 
in Sweden, in Denmark, m Spain and m Russia England and Scotland 
both felt their mfluence But a reaction against formahsm set m 
dunng the seventeenth century, under the mfluence of Addison and 
Pope And m the eighteenth Sir Wilham Chambers set afoot a 
movement towards a new style of landscape gardemng as a conse- 
quence of his journeys m ChiTm 

It would be interesting to quote, if space permitted, from the writings 
of PoM, Addison, Whately, Worlidge, Mason, Pnce, T A Kmght, 
R P Kxught, Sir WiUiam Chambers, J C Loudon, and others in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centunes relating to 
gardening in England It must suflice to note London’s opuuon, 
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'published in 1822, that " the use of gardens is perhaps more general 
‘in Bntain than in any other country, if we except Holland " 

‘ And this bnngs us to modem tunes Has the balance changed after 
=one hundred years? Probably not, or if at all, then in the direction 
: of cancelhng the one exception made by Loudon For Thomas Amdrew 
-Kmght's pioneer work m hybndisabon set others to work, while 
-the writings of Charles Darwm aroused intense mterest Laxton, 
^Eckford, Bennett, Culverwell, McLean, Douglas, Rivers, Dickson, 
2Paul, Kdway, Martm-Snuth, Michael Foster, BurreU, Barr, Engleheart, 
:and Dykes among raisers, with WiUiam Robmson, Gertrude Jekyll, 
* Harry J Veitch, and Reginald Farrer as both great gardeners and great 
2 writers, and with E H Wilson, R. Farrer, Kingdon Ward, G Forrest, 
Sand W Purdom among collectors — ^these and others have been the 
means of stimulating interest by precept, by example, and by the 
?: provision of new species and vanebes 

And so it comes about that, m the words of the Poet of Empire, 
: " Our England is a garden,” where people of all classes and of all ages 
P puisne the pleasant and healthful art with both corporeal and spiritual 
benefit 


n PRINCIPLES OF PLANT GROWTH 

The teaching of Botany m schools and umversibes may be supposed 
to 6x6rQS6d & boiieficial on the progress of Gsrdcniiig 

m Bntain, and while the present work is m no sense botanical, it is 
suggested that would-be gardeners as well as botamsts make a study 
'* of the stracture and funcbons of plants in some such course as the 
foUowmg 

(a) The Stkucture and Functions of Roots The Hypocotyi 
and Epicotyl, the ^ide, Geotropism and Hehotropism, the Tap 
roo , the Root ^p. Fibrous roots, Root hairs, Propagabon by roots, 
Aenm roots, Advenbbous roots, Roots which supply human food, 
Hoabng roots, Suppo^g roots. Roots as food stores, Absorpbon, 
Osmosis, Efects of sod condibons on root-producbon. Root nodules, 

Root-graftmg. 

and Functions op Stems Epicotyl. Plumule , 
hSi ^1’ Vascular bundles. Cambium, Hard and Soft 

Compamon-cells, Wood (Xylem). 
Medulla ^d MeduU^ rays, Scale stems, Tubers, Bulbs, Rhizomes 
Perenmd Stems, Chmbmg and twining stems. 
dSt (^un^ers). Suckers, Corms, Storage of 

^^-food in stems. Nodes and Intemodes, Stem-cutbngs, Stemr 

Functions of Leaves Protoplasm. 
DlMte (CWorophyU granules). Leucoplasts, C&omo- 

Cytoplasm. CeU-sap. Vacuoles. Palisade 
stomata, Photosynthesis or Assimilabon, 
Si V^^^tion, Scales. Buds! 

^d bud8®a?&^ leaves 

FUNCnoNS OF FLOWERS AND iNPLOREfi- 
cknces Regular and Irregular Flowers. Calyx, Corolla, Stamens. 



anthecSf and poUea (Andraeaum) , Penanth, Pistil (Gynaeciam); 
Definite and Indefinite Inflorescences, Perfect and Imperfect Flowers; 
Wmd Pollination, Adaptations to insects. Objects of colour and 
perfume; Nectaries and Honey. Cross- and Self-fertilisatioii, Hybnds, 
the Nucellus, the Embryo-aac, Umsexual (Monoecious) flowers, 
Dioecious flowers, Hermaphrodite flowers, Artificial crossing 
{e) The Structure and Functions of Fruits Carpets; Ovanes, 
Methods of formation of the principal economic fruits, factors affecting 
froit-piuduction; effects of Complete and Incomplete Fertilisatioii on 
Ftuit, effects of Weather on Fnut-Formation and crop-development, 
Collection and Examination of wild fruits 
(/) The Structure AND Functions OP Seeds The Embryo and its 
development. Endosperm, Pcnsperm, Seed-coats, Cotyledons, Albumi- 
nous and Exalbummous seeds, Seeds which are valuable as Food, 
Factors affecting the Germination of Seeds, The Ixmgevity of Seeds; 
Testing, Water and Sand Cultures, Usefd Tables, Collection and 
Ezammation of dry Seeds, Dispemal of Seeds m Nature 


III PRINCIPLES OF SOIL STUDY 


Space only permits of a bnef indication of the lines of study whicl 
should be pursued with a view to obtauuug a mastery of this important 
horticultural matter The following outlme may be adopted 
(o) Sources op Soil Action of ram, wmd, running water, frost 
and volcanoes Fracture by roots 
(6) Formation op Sort Early layers of dead plants which needed 
no humus, successional layers of plants which needed a little humus, 
later layers of Heaths and Sedges, which needed much humus On 
rock of dense formation, and holding much moisture, formation is 
rapid; on more open formations increase is slow Purser increase is 
due to cultivation, including tillage and manuring Sedentary and 
dnft soils Alluvium 

(c) Types of Soil Clay, Sand, Chalk, Peat, Mmeral fragments 
Strata of deep excavations examined Samples of the different kmds 
of soil, and mixtures such as loam, examined A mediamcal analysis 
of soil made 

(d) Wild Plants common to particular Soils Wild flowers 
noted as a clue to the character of the prevailing soil, as follows 


Clay 
Dock 
Coltsfoot 
Sow thistle 
Oak 


Sand 

Bmdweed 

Catchfly 

Spurrey 

Uiniflower 


Chalik Peal 

Chicory Heather 

Valenan Soixd 

Campion Azalea 

Cow Parsnip Sundew 

Birdsfoot Trefoil 


(a) Air and Water in the Soil Composition of air, Air-pressure, 
Particles and interspaces of soil, Capillanty, Composition of water, 
Stagnancy, Effects of drainage. Use of ram-gauge 
(/} Weathering of Soils Influences of Wmd and Frost Effects 
of cultural operations, such as Ridgmg and Rough digging, also Liming 
(g) Sources op Heat in the Soil Action of the sun, Manunng, 
Loss of heat through Radiafaon and Evaporation, Condensation, Dew 
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and Hoar Frost, Maximum and Minimum Thermometers, Barometer 
Examined, Thermometer read, Graphs made. Records taken 
■ {h} Life in the Soil Bactena, Nitnfication Plant-foods 
Organic and Inorgamc constituents 
(i) Tillage of Soils Diggmg, Trenching and Bastard-trenching; 
Production of a fine ^th by subsequent forkmg and rakmg, hoes 
ind hoeing. 


IV STUDY OF INSECTS 


[n view of the vital part which insects play in the pursuit of horti- 
culture, it IS suggested that a study of some of the principal kinds should 
■pe made, under a defimte system of classification, as folloH3 

!, (o) Arthropoda Vanous, see below 
1 {b) Nbmatoids Eelworms 
(c) Molluscs Slugs and Snails 

Six sections of Arthropoda, namely 

(i) Leptdopiera, four scaled wings 


Wmter Moth 
March Moth 
Vaponrer Moth 
Tortnx Moth 
Small Ermine Moth 
Magpie Moth 
Cabbage White Moth 


Lackey Moth 
Mottled Umber Moth 
Codlin Moth 
Fignre-of-eight Moth 
Heart-and-dart Moth 
Dart Moih 

Yellow Underwing Moth 


Produang 
surface cater- 
pillars 


(2) Diptera, two-mnged jhes 

Carrot fly Celery fly 

Omon fly Daddy-long-legs 


{3) CoJeoptera, Beetles with 4 two-sheathed ivtngs 


Chek beetle (wireworm) 
GaH weevil 
Flea beetle 
Apple-blossom weevil 


Raspberry beetle 
Pea weevil 
Bean weevil 
Ladybird (beneficial) 


{4) Hyntenoptera, four membranous mngs. 

Wasps 

Ants 

(5) Hemtpiera, incomplete mngs 

Amencan bhght (woolly aphis) 
Apple and other aphides 
Sucker 

(6) Thysanopiera, fringed mngs . 

Thnps 


Apple sawfly 
Goosebeixy sawfly 


Mussel scale 
Bean dolphin 
Snowy fly 


The metamorphosis (egg, larva, chiy'salis, imago) complete in 
, Sections (i), {2), (3), (4), incomplete in Sections (5) and (6) 

xi 



V PRINCIPLES OF PLANT FOODS 


It u suggested that as a preliminary to the study of Manures (see 
Manures in body of work under '* M ”) the following pnnciples should 
be examined 

Chemical Composition of a Plant; 

(i) Percentage of water 75-85 

(2} Dry matter If dned m an oven and the water dnven oS as 
vapour an analysis shows 


Carbon 

* • 

. 50 

Hydrogen and Oxygen 

• 45 

Nitrogen . 

p • • 

. 2 

Vanous . 

• « • 

3 



xoo 

(3) Chief conshiuents of ash 



Phosphorus 

Calcium 

Sihcon 

Potash 

Magnesium 

Sodium 

Sulphur 

Iron 



(4) Constituents of chief atmospheric gases by volume 

Nitrogen . . . . 78 00 

Oxygen 2096 

Argon . . , » . 1 00 

Carbon 04 


xoo 00 

The foregoing are obtained by the plant through the following means 
(0) Carbon Obtained from the air in the form of carbon dioxide 
(CO|), and need not be considered in manures 
{b) Hydrogen and Oxygen Obtained from water and need not 
be considered m manures 

(c) Nitrogen, Phosphorus, and Potash Supplied through 
manures 

(rf) Sulphur, Calcium. Magnesium, and Iron Generally present 
m sufficient quantities and need only be supphed through manures in 
special circumstances 


Nitrogen is converted mto (o) ammoma, (6) mtntes, (c) nitrates by 
bacteria Free mtrogen is fixed by bacteria in nodules m leguminous 
plants, e g Peas Traces of mtnc acid and ammoma in the atmosphere, 
especially after thunderstorms, are brought down m ram and deposited ' 
by dew Ammoma is disengaged from decomposing bodies and 
absorbed by plants Water m the atmosphere contains carbomc and 
mtnc acids 


xil 



VI THE PRINCIPAL PLANT ORDERS 


Order 

Botaginaces . 

(Boragineae) 
Campanulacese 
Capnfobaces 
Cai^ophyllaceae . 

(Caryophylleffi) 
Chenopodiacese 
Compositse . 


Convolvulaces 
Crassulaces 
Craafers . 

Cncorbitaces 

Dipsaces 
Encaces . 
Euphorbiaces 
Geramaces 

Hydrophyllaceaa 

Labiats 

Leguimnosae 

Line«e , 

Loasaceae 
Idalvaceae . 
Myrtaceae . 
Onagranaceas 
(Onagraneae) 
Papaveraceaa 
Flumbaginaceae 
(Piumbaginea) 
Polemomaceae 
Polygonaceaa 
Pnmulaces 


Ranunculaceae . 

Resedaceae . , 

Rosaceaa . , 


SscnoN z Dicotyledons 

Representative Plants 

Anchusa, Borage, Heliotrope, Forget-me-not, 
Pulmonana 
Campanula, Lobelia 
Lxmicera (Honeysuckle) 

Carnation, Gypsophila, Lychnis, Saponana, 
Silene, Sweet Wilham, Viscana 
Beet, Spinach 

Achillea, Aster, Mangold, Coreopsis, Centaurea, 
Chi^anthemum, Chicory, Cosmos, Dahlia, 
Daisy, Gaullairdia, Sunflower, Sweet Sultan, 
Tagetes, Zumia 
Convolvulus 

Cotyledon, Crassula, Sedum, Sempervivnm 
Alyssum, Arabis, Aubneba, Candytuft, Wall- 
flower, Rocket, Honesty, Stock 
Cucumber, Gourd, Melon, Pumpkm, Vegetable 
Marrow 
Scabious 
Heath 

Box, Castor-oil Plant 

Geramum, Balsam, Nasturbnm, Oxalis, Pelar- 
gomum 

Nemophila, Phacelia 

Lavender, Balm, Mint, Marjoram, Sage, Thyme 
Bladder Senna, Coromlla, Galega, Broom, 
Laburnum, Sweet Pea, Lupins, Clover 
Linum (Flax) 

Bartoma 

Hollyhock, Lavatera, Mallow 
EucaljTitus, Myrtle 

Clarkia, Fuchsia, Godeba, Oenothera (Evcmng 
Pnmrose) 

Eschscholtzia, Poppy 
Thnft, Stabce (Sea Lavender) 

Giha, Phlox, Polemomum 
Polygonum (Bistort, etc ), Rhubarb 
Anagalhs, Cyclamen, Amencan Cowshp, 
Loosestrife, Pnmula (Cowshp, Polyanthus, 
and Pnmrose) 

Adorns, Anemone, Aquilegia, Delphminm, 
Love-in*a-Mist, Ranunculus 
Mignonette 

Haw'thom, Geum, Potenblla, Prunus, mcludmg 
Cherry and Plum, Pyrus, mcludmg Apple 
and Pear, Raspberry, Rose, Spiraea, Straw- 
berry 



Order 
Saxifragaceae 
(Saxifrages) 
Scrophiilanaces 
(Scrophulannes) 
Solanaces . 

Umbelhfers ' , 

Urticaces . 
Violanes 
(Violaces) 


Reptesentatm Plants 

Hydrangea. ]^bes. including Currant and 
Goosdberry, Saxi^ga 

Antirrhinum, Calceolaria, CoUinsia, Foxglove, 
Nemesia, Fentstemon, Mullein, Veromca 
Datura, Nicotiana, Petuma, Wmter Cherry, 
Potato, Salpiglossis, Tomato 
Carrot, Celery, Sea Holly, Parsley, Parsmp 
Hemp 

Viola or Pansy 


Sectiok 2 Monocotvledons 


Amarylhdaces 
(Amaryllides) 
Grammes . 
Indaces 
(Indes) 
lahaces , 


Orchidaces . 


Dafiodil, Snowdrop 

Maize, Ornamental Grasses, Gynenum 
Crocus, Gladiolus, Ins, Ixia 

Asparagus, Asphodel, Colchicum, Lily of the 
Valley, Dog's Tooth Violet, Fntillana, 
Hyacinth, lOuphofia, Lihnm, Garhc, Leek, 
Omon, Shallot 
Orchid, Orchis 


VII. DIVISIONS OF GARDENS 

It is an aid to the convenient and economical management of a garden 
to consider it under vanous divisions, such as the following, all of which 
are included in the present encyclopaedia m alphabetical order 

(i) Allotments Areas, lay-out, cropping methods, legal pnvileges 

(2} Alpine Plants and Rock Gardefis Sites; stones, selection of 
plants 

(3) Annuals Value in gardens, cultivation, selection of kmds 

(4) Beds and Beddiug-out Forms of beds, suggestions for beautiful 
associations of plants, hardy plants, tender plants 

(5) Bulbs Value for gardens, greenhouses, and rooms, cultivation 
in soil, fibre and water, selection of kinds 

(6) Florists' Flowers Selection of kinds and vaneties, cultivation 

(7) Flower Gardens Sites, speaal features such as beds and borders , 
selection of plants 

(8) Fruit Gardens and Orchards Sites, aspect, soil, propagatmg, 
prumng, spraying, selection of kinds and vaneties 

(9) Grass and Lawns Seeds, turf, kmds of grasses and clovers, 
weeds, mowing and rolhng 

(10) Greenhouses and Frames Types, aspect, heatmg, selection of 
plants 

(zi) Herbaceous Borders and Plants Sites, arrangement, colour- 
grouping, selccbon of plants 
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(12) Kitchen Gardens Sites, arraDgcment, paths, selection of crops 

(13) Manures Natural manures, artificial manures, methods of 
apphcation 

(14) Shrubs and Trees Evergreen and deciduous, uses in gardens, 
selections for various purposes 

(15) Soils Formation, drainage, tillage, mixtures to form composts 
for vanous plants 

{16) Tools and Appliances Digging and trenching tools, tilth tools, 
rollers and mowers, pruning implements 

(17) Vegetables Intensive culture, rotations, intercropping 

(18) Walls and Fences Matenals, aspects, selection of chmbers 
and creepers 

(19) Water and Watering Value of water, time and method of 
apphcation, hquid manure 


XV 



LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Asplemums, propagatmg . 
Bastard'treacluQg 
Bouvardias, cutting back 
and propagating 
Box edging, dividing . 
Budding . 

Bulba, growing in bowls 
Caladiums, propagating 
Camellias, propagating 
Celery, blanching 
Chrysanthemums, propa- 
gating . 

Cmeranas, seedling . 
Coleuses, stopping and pro- 
pagating 

Comfers, propagating . 
Currants, prumng red 
Dracaenas, propagating 
Euchanses, propagating 
Figs, fruiting character of . 
Fruit trees 

Prumng standard . « 

Cordon . 

Fan . . 

Grafting 
Budding . 

Stocks . 

Labelling 
Lorette pruning 
Gall weevil 
Geraniums, zonal 
Planting 
Propagating . 

Gladioli, increasing 
Gooseberries, prumng 
Grafting . 

Grape vines 
I^opagating 
Renovating . 

Thinning bunches of 
grapes . • 

Hedges, planting 
Heliotrope, propagatmg 
Herbaceous plants 
Dividing 
Staking . 
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Hydrangeas, propagating 
Labelling fruit trees 
Leeks, planting 
Lihums, increasing by offsets 
Lorette pruning 
Melons 
Stopping 
Fruiting system 
Oranges, grafting 
Polyanthuses, dividing 
Potatoes 
Growing in pots 
Disease 

Pruning See Fruit and 
Roses 

Raspbemes, traimng 
Rhubarb, forang 
Rock plants 
In steps . . 

For walls . . 

Roses 

Prumng dwarf 
Prumng rambler , 
Budding dwarf 
Sinking cuttings 
I Salvias, propagating . 
Seedlings, raising under glass 
Smilax, traimng 
Soil, deepemng and ennching 
Strawbemes 
Good and bad planting 
Propagating . 

Thinning bloom 
Sweet Peas 
Growing in trenches 
Staking . 

Trenching 

Vines See Grape Vines 
Violets, propagatmg . 

Walks, draimng 
Wall Gardening 
Wasps, trapping 
Water Lilies, growing in 
tanks, pools, and ponds 
Yuccas, propagating . 
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A 

Aaron’s Beard. See Saxifraga sarmentosa and Hypcncam (St John's 
Wort) 

Aaron’s Rod. A popular name for the Great Mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus 

Abele Tree (a-bele), the White Poplar, Populus alba See Poplar 
Abelia (a-be-ha Ord Capnfohacese) Greenhouse shrubs which are 
sometimes grown outside in mild districts Propagation is by layers 
in spring and by cuttings under a bell-glass in summer Loam and 
peat, with sand, suit Flonbunda, a spnng bloomer with rosy 
purple do\^crs 3 it high, is the most popular species Three inter 
esting modem Chinese species are Graebnenana, pink tubular flowers, 
grandiflora, \/hite tmkd pink, and Schumanmi, hlac-rose, all 
4 ft high 

Abies, Spruce Firs (d-bi£s Ord Conifers) The Abies are closely 
connected with the Piceas, but have upnght instead of drooping 
cones, and flat, soft leaves instead of round, hard ones They arc 
evergreens There is considerable confusion in the nomenclature of 
the Spruce Firs, botanists and nurserymen using diflferent names 
Several important species still called Abies by traders are now 
referred to other genera by botanists, notably Alberbana, now 
Tsuga Mcrtensiana, Douglasu, now Pseudotsuga Douglasu, excelsa, 
now Picea Monnda, and Smitiuana, now Picea Monnda The most 
important speass kept under Abies by botanists are balsamea, the 
Balm of Gilead, cephalonica, concolor (lasiocarpa), grandis, nobilis, 
Kordmanmana, pectinata (Silver Fir) and Pinsapo These are all 
good Comfers, suitable for selected positions in the garden, as on 
large lawns, and make handsome trees in deep, fertile soil If the 
natural soil is poor the young trees ought to be given a start with a 
barrowload of loam each, preferably in the form of turves Plant 
m autumn or wmter See also Picea, Pseudotsuga, and Tsuga 
Abobra {S-bfib-ra Ord Cucurbitaceaj) The only species grown is 
vindiflora, a dioecious chmbing perenmal with greenish fragrant 
flowers m summer, which may be followed by scarlet fruits if male 
and female plants are grown together Greenhouse or garden arbours 
m summer Propagate hke Dabhas 
Abroma (&-br 5 -ma Ord Nyctaginse) A small genus of perenmal 
trailing plants, suitable for rockenes They like sandy soil, and are 
commonly known as Sand Verbenas Cuttangs stnke in sandy soil 
m spnng under glass A stock can be raised in the first place from 
seed, which may be sown in a frame m autumn Arenana, yellow, 
July, and fragrans, white. May, are procurable Both are sweet 
Umbellata, pink flowers in Heliotrope-hke heads, sweet, a trailer 
flowermg m spnng and summer, is very attractive 
Abrus (a-brus Ord Legummosae) The species precatoiius is a 
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\7ann-iiorise climber, with purple flowers, and is of mterest on 
account of the pretty scarlet and white seeds, which are used 
for rosanes Sow m heat Loam with some leafmould and sand 
suits 

Absorption. The taking-in by the root-hairs of plants of soil-water with 
salts in solution The hairs give out an acid secretion 
Abutilon (S.-bu-ti]on Ord Malvaces} Greenhouse plants, sometimes 
grown m pots, but often j^anted out, and allowed to run up rafters, 
walls, or pillars They produce large evergreen leaves, and bnght, 
drooping, bell-shaped flowers Witii the exception of Thomsomi, 
which IS often mixed with flowenng plants m the garden for the 
beauty of its mottled leaves, megapotamicum (vexillanum), which 
also has handsome fohage and scarlet and yellow flowers, and insigne, 
white flowers streaked carmine, the species have been discarded m 
favour of modem vaneties 

Propagation By cuttings and seeds The former, pieces of young, 
flowerless wood with the lower leaves removed, may be mserted. and 
the latter sown, in sandy soil m gentle bottom heat m spnng 
Compost Sandy loam with a third of peat 
Stopping Pinch out the tips first, soon after the cuttings have 
rooted, and subsequently when the resultmg shoots have extended 
a few mches This will make them form side shoots 
Potting If to be grown m pots give successive shifts as ihe pots 
get filled with roots, say from 3 to 6 mch and from 6 to 8^ inch 
Provide a hght position 

Wator and Heal They love water, both at the roots and over the 
fohage throughout the summer, but not much will be required in 
autumn and wmter The wmter temperature may be 45® 
Abyssiman Primrose. See Pnmula verticillata 
Acacia (^-cS-cia Ord Legummosae) Most of these beautiful rambhng 

shrubs have yellow, pnmrose, or white flowers in the form of small 
globes or cones, with feathery leaves, but a few have fiat fohage 
Ibe weU-lmoivn " mimosa " of the florists' shops is Acacia dealbata, 
otherwise known as the Silver Wattle 
Select Species Annata, yellow, Drummondu, lemon, pretty fohage, 
leprosa, pnmrose, chamung agamst a pillar with the flowenng shoots 
droopmg, pulchella, deep yellow, one of the smallest groweis, 
Kiceana, yellow, graceful, dependent habit, and verticillata, yellow, 
cone-shaped, all flower m spnng, and thnve m the gree^ouse, 
growmg 6 to 25 ft high Lophantha (Albizzia lophantha), pale 
yellow, 6 ft , was once a favounte for subtropical gardemng and was 
raised from seed 

Propagation The tips of the shoots should be taken as cuttings a 
few weeks after flowenng, when they are faurly well matured, inserted 
in sandy soil, and covered with a bell-glass 
Compost Fibrous loam, lightened with sand One-third of 
leafmould is an advantage The soil should be made firm at each 
repotting, if they are grown m pots, but they are often planted out 
Pruning If straggly, prune hard after flowenng, and new growth 
will break from the old wood, espeaally if they are well synnged 
Water and Heat A good deal of water is needed m summer Winter 
temperature for all the species named, 45® 

Acacia Tree. See Robima 
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Acaena (a-se-na Ord Rosacea:) The most popular speaes is 
microphylla, a creeping evergreen suitable for rockirork, the flovreis 
with crimson spines Ordmary soil Propagated by seeds, cnttings, 
or division in ^nng 

Acalypha (S-cSl-J-pha Ord Euphorbiaceae) Stove shrubs, pnna- 
pall} grown for their handsome leaves, bat hispida (Sandenana) 
has cnmson spikes of bloom m summer Macafecana and musaica 
ba\e marbled foliage Propagation is by cuttings in a propagator 
in spnng or summer Equd parts of loam and leaf-sod, with 
sand, suit 

Acantholunon (a-can-tho-U-mon Ord Plumbaginez) Glumaceum 
(Stabce Ararab), which produces masses of pointed leaves and pmk 
flowers in summer, 6 ins high, is used for the rockery Sandy sod 
Propagabon is by seeds in spring m a frame, or cuttings m August, 
using sandy sod m a frame in both cases 
Acanthopanar (a - can - tho - pi - nax Ord Araliaccas) Aralia-like 
shrubs, grown for their handsome foliage requinng nch sod and a 
sunny sheltered site Propagabon is b} seeds or root cuttangs 
Riamfobnm, sessdiflonim and spinosum arc the best species, and 
all are suitable for subbopical gardemng, growing several feet high 
There is a vanegated form of spinosum 
Acanthus (a • cin - thus Ord Acanthacem) Herbaceous plants, 

generally represented by the species moUis (whose leaves suggested 
^e Connthian style of architecture), although lusitamcns (labf^ohus) 
IS finer They grow about 4 ft high, and have white or pink flowers 
m summer, but arc chief!} remarkable for their handsome foliage 
Montanus, white spikes of bloom 3 ft long, is good Propagabon is 
by seed sown m a warm greenhouse or frame in spnng Subsequent 
increase may be by division Plant out in nch soil 
Acer, Maple (i-scr Ord Sapindacea:) An important genus of bees, 
embracing the Common, Sdver, Japanese, Norway, and Scarlet 
Maples, as well as the Sycamore There is also the vanegated 
Negundo, which, although not quite hardy, survives the wmter m 
most districts if it has partial shelter 
Select Species Campese, the common Maple, with small divided 
leaves, there are vanebes with gold and sdver margins, dasycarpum, 
the Sdver Maple, japomeum, several V’anebes, Negundo vanegata. 
with green and white foliage, a small bee, palmatum, the Japanese 
Maple, many vanebes, platanoides, the Norway Maple, many 
vanebes, Pseudoplatanus, the S}camore. many vanebes; and 
rubrum, the Scarlet Maple, with heart-shaped leaves Of more 
modem speaes, Forresbi the bark sbeaked with red, and gnseum, 
with annamon-coloured peelmg bark, may be menboned 
Hardiness The vanebes of the Japanese Maple, and Neg^undo 
vanegata, are well adapted for small gardens, as they give welcome 
colour and beauty of form if places exposed to cold wmds or hard 
frosts m spnng are avoided The Sycamore is perfectly hardy, and 
being cheap, as well as a rapid grower, and thnvmg on chalk, is 
very useful 

Propagation By layers or seeds, the choicer vanebes also by grafts 
and buds, but the small planter will buy young bees from nurserymen 
Soil A sbfi, damp soil is not smtable for the majonty, which 
prefer well-dramed loam, but the Scarlet Maple will thnve in wet soil 
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Achene A dry, dehiscent fruit v/ith i carpd, such as the " seeds " on 
the surface of Strawbemes 

^ > Milfoil, Yarrow (§Jr>ill-e-a Ord Compositae) Pretty hardy 
plants, mostly suitable for borders Ageratum, yellow flowers m 
summer, 2 ft , is the Sweet Maudhn Qavennae, which has hoaiy 
leaves, and bears white flowers m spnng, rupestns, silvery leaves, 
white, tomentosa, which has woolly leaves and produces yellow 
flowers in summer; and umbellate, silvery leaves and white flowers 
in June, 6 ins , are good for the rockery, as they only grow from 
6 ms to 1 ft high Sencea, i ft , May, white, is also pretty on the 
rockery Of the taller border kinds. Millefolium roseum, the red 
Milfoil, or Yarrow, 2 ft high, a summer bloomer, and Ptarmica The 
Pearl, 2 ft high, with double white flowers, are the best known 
Propagation is by division of the roots in autumn or sprmg, or by 
seeds if preferred They are not at all particular as to soil, and will 
thnve in shfl. cool ground 

Achimenes (akki-me-nes Ord Gesneraceas) Showy plants, fo rming 
tubercles at the root, to which the plants die back m autumn, and 
from which they start again the foUowmg spnng They are parti- 
cularly smtable for hanging baskets Sandy loam, with a little 
decayed manure or leafmould. kept m the basket by a limng of moss, 
suits Tubercles may be bought and started mto growth m pans or 
boxes m a warm house or frame m wmter, and potted or put 3 ms 
apart round the baskets when they are 3 ms high The plants hke a 
moist atmosphere and plenty of water while m growth When m 
full bloom they may be hung m a cool house There are numerous 
speaes, but the vaneties obtamable from bulb-dealers (generally m 
mixture) are more popular 

Aads. The pnnapal aads m plants are citnc, mahc, oxahc, and tartanc, 
but more than 2oo kmds have been found See a modem work on 
plant-chemistry 

Acis (a-cis Ord AmarylUdeas) Closely alhed to the Snowflakes (see 
Leucojum) The pimapal species is autumnale, white, tmged rose, 
growmg about 6 ms high, and blooming m summer It does best 
m sandy peat on the rockery 

Acomte, Winter (Eranthis hyemahs) A pretty, low, wmter-bloommg 
plant with a green frill round the pale yellow flowers, and palmate 
leaves A broad clump m full bloom makes an enhvemng picture m 
the garden on a wmter day Any friable garden soil suits The 
roots are tuberous, and may be obtained from seedsmen and 
planted m a cool shady place early in autumn, to flower m the New 
Year, or thereabouts Increase may be effected by division after 
flowenng 

Aconitum, Monkshood, Wolf’s-bane (akkon-I-tum Ord Ranun- 
culaces) The common Monkshood is one of the most poisonous, 
yet most handsome, of hardy plants The root has been mistaken 
for Horseradish, and eaten, witii fatal results Some people exclude 
xt from their gardens on account of its poisonous properties, but that 
ought not to be necessary Napellus, blue, helmet-shaped flowers m 
summer, height 4 ft , is the type, there is a white variety, also a hand- 
some blue and white called bicolor Other fine species are Anthora, 
s ft high, yellow, Fischen, 2 ft , deep blue, late bloomer, Wilsom, 
4 ft , pale blue, and Lycoctonum, 4 ft. yellow Propagation is by 
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division in spring, m view of the poisonous nature of the roots it 
should be done by some responsible person, who may be trusted 
to avoid leaving portions of root about A cool, substantial soil, 
such as suits Dahlias, Sweet Peas, and Hoses, will grow Monkshoods 
to perfection They enjoy a shaded position 
Aconis (ak>or-us Ord Aroidex) The species Calamus is the Sweet 
Flag of Bntish marshes, wth yellow flowers, sword-shaped leaves, 
and fragrant roots It may be grown in gardens by the waterside 
Propagation is by division m spnng 
Acroclimum (ak-rok-lin-ium Ord Composit®) The pretty half- 
hardy annud sold by seedsmen under the name Acroclimum roseum 
is called Hehpterum roseum by botanists With its white variety, 
it makes a charming pot plant if sown under glass in spnng and 
several plants set in a 5-in pot The flowers last several months if 
gathered young and hung head downwards m a cool place 
Actaea (&c-tae-a Ord Hnnunculaceae) The speaes spicata is the 
common Bntish Baneberry, with white flowers and black poisonous 
fruits It is sometimes grown in cool shady borders 
Actinella (ac-tin-ell-a Ord Compositas) A small genus of hardy 
herbaceous plants, useful for the rock garden, but not in gener^ 
cultivation Grandiflorum, wnth yellow flowers in summer, i ft 
high, and scaposa, yellow, 1 ft , narrow downy leaves, are the best 
A sunny position and fnable loamy soil suit them I^opagation is 
by division m spnng 

Actimdia (ac-tin-fd-ia Ord Temstroemiaceae) Climbmg shrubs, so 
nearly hardy as to succeed outdoors in mild districts or sheltered 
places, Iikmg well-drained loam Kolomikta and polygama, both 
with white flowers m summer, are the best known Chinensis, with 
creamy flowers and Gooseberry-like fruits, is newer Propagation 
is by layenng in autumn 
Adam’s Needle See Yucca 
Adder’s Tongue See Ophioglossum 

Adenophora, Gland Bellflower (ad-en-dpb-ora Ord Campanulacese), 
Pre^', Campanula-likc, herbaceous perennials with fleshy roots and 
blue flowers, suitable for the border, where they thnve in fnable 
loamy soil Of the several speaes, latifolia, 4 ft , August bloomer, 
IS perhaps the best known Potammi, 2^ ft, is also worth men- 
tiomng Propagation is by seeds in a frame m spnng, planting out 
later for flowenng the following year 
Adiantum, Maidenhair (addy-an-tum Ord Fihces) Beautiful and 
popular ferns, nearly all requinng greenhouse or stove treatment 
There are numerous speaes, and a still larger number of vaneties 
The followmg are the prmapal CapiUus-Venens, the Bntish Maiden- 
hair, which, although not generally hardy, grows wild m Comwrall, 
imbncatum is a beautiful vanety of it, caudatum, stove, conannum, 
good for baskets, a stove speaes which has a charming vanety called 
latum, cuneatiim, the popular Maidenhair, so greatly esteemed as a 
table plant and for assoaation with cut flowers, gracillimum, grandi- 
ceps, and Pacotti are pretty vaneties of it, it hkes a warm greenhouse; 
farleyense, broad, tinted honds, stove, macrophyllum, a large stove 
species, and pedatum, hardy 

Propagation By spores and division Sow m a propagating case, 
or m heat, and cover with a bell-glass But cuneatiim is easily 
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propagated by splitting it up, and farleyense, which does not 
produce spores, is exclusively increased in this way 
Compost 2 parts loam, z each peat and leafmould, and i part 
sand In the main the plants must have shade, but it should not be 
dense, a soft, diffused hght is best 
Room Culture When cuneatum has become rusty through being 
used in rooms, it should be cut nght down, in fact, many growers 
make autumn prumng an annual function It may be kept fresh 
in a hvmg-room for several montibs if great care is taken in watenng, 
and, while giving it air, preserving it from cold draughts All ferns 
like moisture, but the soil should not be kept sodden 
For Cut Flowers When fronds of Maidenhair are to be associated 
with flowers they should be cut and laid in water for a few hours 
before being used, then they last better 
Adlumia cirrhosa (ad-lu-mia Ord Papaveracese) ANorth Amencan 
bienmal rambler ivith Fern-like fohage and pale pmk or white flowers 
in August The seed may be soum m autumn if there is frame 
accommodabon, the plants being put out from the boxes m spnng, 
to flower the same year as planted, or the seed may be sown outside 
in late spnng for the plants to climb and bloom the following year. 
Ordinary garden soil 

Adonis (aAio-nis Ord Ranunculaceas) The well-known " Ox-eye,” 
vemahs, is a bnlhant perennial with Fennel-hke foliage and yellow 
flowers m spnng, height about i8 ms It is a desirable plant for th 
border or rockery, particularly in a sheltered posifaon, propagated 
by seeds and division Amurensis, a Chmese species, resembles it, 
but flowers earher, the double form of this, yellow with green cenbe, 
IS handsome Autumnahs, the nabve cnmson Pheasant's-eye, or 
Red Morocco, is an annual, as is aesbvahs Sow outside in spnng 
Advenbbous Roots Those ansing from other parts than the radicle 
(see Radicle), such as tiie stem roots of Lilium 
Aerides (a-er-i-des Ord Orchidaceae) Evergreen Orchids, with 
flowers in racemes Fieldmgu, which bears white, rose, and brown 
flowers in late spnng, and grows about 3 ft high, is the pnncipal 
species. The Aendes require a warm, moist house They may be 
planted in pans or baskets in crocks and Sphagnum moss The spnng 
and summer temperature, when the plants are growing, may range 
from 75“ to 85“, but in autumn and winter ro® less will sufiice Abun- 
dance of water will be required throughout the growing penod, both 
at the roots and m the air, but the supply must be reduced in 
winter 

£sculus, Horse Chestnut (es-cu-lus Ord Sapmdace®) The Horse 
Chestnut, ,ffisculus Hippocastanum, is a well-known Bnfash bee, 
handsome m form and foliage, and very beautiful when m bloom 
There are several vanetaes, includmg a double with pmk and white 
flowers, and one with vanegated leaves Parviflora (Pavia cah- 
formca) is a handsome dwarf species, which produces white flowers 
in spnng Propagabon is by seeds for the common, and by graftmg 
for the choicer vanetaes. but the pnvate planter should buy smdl 
transplanted bees in autumn, winter, or spnng, and plant and stake 
firmly Rich, moist loam is best, but the bee will attam to fair 
dimensions m most kmds of soil if not poor and dry It thnves 
on clay 
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Aestivation In botany, the arrangement of petals in the bud stage 
of a flower ’ 

^thionema (ethion>g-ma Ord Crucifers) The most popular species 
IS grandiflorum, a pcrcnmal, with glaucous leaves and rosy flowers 
in spring and summer, height i ft , a good rockery plant Buxbaumi 
(cappadocicum), red, June, 6 ins ; and saxatile, soft rose, 6 ms , are 
annuals Propagation is by seeds in spnng for the annuals and by 
seeds and cuttings for the perennials 
Afncan Lily See Agapanthus 
Afncan Mangold See Mangold 

Agapanthus, Afncan Lily (ag-a-pan-thus Ord LiGacese) The only 
species is umbellatus, but there are several vaneties of it Most of 
&em are blue, but ^ere are also whites, a form with silvery leaf- 
margms, and a double It is a beautiful Cape plant with long sivord- 
shaped, hght green leaves, and blue flowers borne in an umbel on a 
stout stem about 3 ft high It is not perfectly hardy, but is found 
to pass the tsinter outdoors in mild distncts when planted near water 
More often, when used for outdoor effect, it is grown in a large tub 
or pot, so that it can be stood in appropriate positions, such as at the 
top of flights of steps, and moved indoors for the winter It is often 
grown in tubs for the adornment of large conservatories Propa- 
gation IS by division in spnng Three parts loam, 1 deca} cd manure, 
z leaf mould, and ^ sand, well mixed and made Arm, suit for compost 
Agancus campestns. See Mushroom 

Agathaea (ag-a-thS-a Ord Compositae) The species coelesbs, the 
so-called Blue Marguente, with blue flowers m early summer, height 
2 ft , IS an attractive greenhouse plant, but is little grown nowadays 
Marguente or Cmerana treatment suits it See Marguente 
Agave (Sg-a-vS Ord Amarylhdeffi) Very handsome greenhouse 
plants, with fleshy, spiny leaves, and greemsh-yellow, funnel-shaped 
flowers They are slow growers, and bloom rarely A tradition 
has grown up out of the latter lact that they flower every zoo years, 
but it IS an error The pnncipal species is amencana, vihich is so 
nearly hardy that it is made use of for the garden, often bemg grown 
m large tubs and stood in promment positions, but it will not survive 
the winter m cold distncts There are several vaneties of it, notably 
picta and vanegata, which have vanegated leaves FiJamentosa 
has leaves the margins of which are furnished with long threads 
Sarton is a disarf grower and a comparatively free bloomer 

Propagahon By suckers, which form at the base of the plant, and 
may be pulled ofi and potted 

Compost 3 parts loam, i dned cow manure, i leafmould, ^ part 
sand, made quite firm 

Watering They will take a good deal of water m summer, but the 
supply must be reduced in autumn, and very httle given m wmter 
Ageratum (aj-er-S-tum Ord Compositae) Pretty dwarf plants, 
generally treated as aimuals, being raised from seed in spnng, and 
thrown away after seeding m autumn The fading flowers may be 
pinched ofl to prevent seed-formation if desired, and the plants 
preserved through the wmter m a cool house, to be subsequently 
mcreased by cuttings, which may be inserted either m autumn or 
spnng This plan may be adopted in order to make qmte sure of 
keepmg a vanety true, but as a rule they come pretty true from seed 
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Where Ecedlmgs are preferred, the seed may be sown m a greenhouse 
or heated frame in sprmg, and the seedhngs hardened and planted 
out as margins to borders, or in mixed beds Any ihable, well- 
drained soil will do, the plants do not like a stifi, wet, adhesive soil 
Mexicanum, pale blue, i A, is the best-known speaes, but modem 
vaneties are generally preferred See florists' speaalities 
Agrostemma (igros-tem-ma Ord Caryophylles) The plants sold by 
seedsmen as Agrostemmas, namely Coeh-rosea (Rose of Heaven), and 
coronana (Rose Campion), are classed with Lychnises by bot^sts 
The former is an annual with rose flowers, height i ft The latter is a 
perenmal with cnmson flowers and woolly leaves, height 2 ft Both 
will thnve m ordinary garden soil, and may be raised from seed m 
spnng There are several vaneties of each species 
Agrostis, Bent Grass (k-grds-tis Ord Graminese) The two most 
useful garden species are nebulosa (Cloud Grass), 18 ms , and pul- 
chella, 15 ms ^ Both are annuals, suitable for sowing outdoors m 
spnng or September They are often gathered for winter decorations 
Ailanthus, Tree of Heaven (ail-an-thus Ord Simanibea) Ailanttus 
(or Ailantus) glandulosus is a handsome small tree which may be 
regarded as hardy, although hable to injury if exposed to cold winds 
It loses its leaves in autumn At Kew the plan is adopted of growing 
young plants m nch soil, and cuttmg them back close to the ground 
in autumn In the following spring the best of the shoots which 
start IS selected, and grown on to produce beautiful leaves m due 
course Deep soil with plenty of manure is desirable 
Ajuga, Bugle (a-ju-ga. Ord X^biatm) Reptans, a blue-flowered 
species of creeping habit, blooming m summer, is used for the rockery 
The form purpurea vanegata, green and white leaves, blue flowers, 
is charming Ordinary soil Propagation is by division in spnng 
Akebia (&-kg-bia Ord Berbendes) A semi-hardy climber, with 
pinkish hlac-scented flowers in spnng Loam, peat, and sand suit 
Propagation is by cuttings inserted in sandy soil under a bell-glass 
in summer Quinata succeeds outdoors in mild distncts 
Albumens Plant-substances contammg carbohydrates, mtrogen and 
sulphur Albumin, casein and fibnn are vegetable albumens 
Albuimnous matter is present m most seeds to sustmn the young plant 
until roots begin to operate See a modem work on plant-chenustry 
Alburnum The sap-wood of trees 

Alder (Alnus glutmosa Ord Cupuhfere®). A well-known tree, not m 
great demand for parks and gardens, but esteemed because of its 
adaptabihty for damp positions It will thnve m swampy places 
It may be pruned annually, and made to do duty as covert There 
are several distmct vaneties of it and of these anrea, with yellow 
foliage, is one of the best known 
Aletns See Veltheimia 
Alexandnan Laurel See Huscus 

Algae, Simple plants, generally green and hvmg in water or on stones 
Red Algae exist, however, and give the Red Sea its colour A green 
alga was probably the first definite stage of plant-hfe 
Alisma, Water Plantain (S-lis-ma Ord Ahsmaceas) The native 
species Plantago is a graceful plant with lance-shaped leaves and 
pmk flowers m summer, height 2ft It is worth growing by the 
waterside m gardens 



Alkanet. See Anchusa 

Allamanda (alla*man-da Ord Apoc}rnaces) Beautiful stove plants, 
which produce large, trumpet-shaped flowers freely dunng summer 
All the principal species — and among these Hendersom is the 
best known — have yellow flowers Their grouiih is so vigorous that 
they may be used as climbers, being trained along the rafters, 
or they may be trained on balloon-shaped trelhses in large pots 
Propagation is by cuttings in spring, formed of the ends of partially 
matured shoots, inserted in sandy soil, and placed in a propagating 
case 4 parts loam, z each decayed manure and leafmould, and 
^ sand, suit for compost A good deal of water is needed when grow- 
mg m summer, but the supply must be reduced m autumn The 
plants may be pruned hard in late winter, and repotted, they will 
then start mto growth vigorously 

All-Heal See Valenana 

Allium (&l-ium Ord Liliacem) For certam useful food plants of 
this genus see Onion, Leek, Shallot, etc Moly, with yellow flowers 
m June, z ft high, and neapolitanum, white, ft, are garden 
favourites Beesianum is a modem Chinese species with drooping 
blue flowers, hardy, suitable for a sunny rockery Ordinary soil 
Propagation by division 

Allotments Small pieces of land, suitable for culture by workmg men, 
of speaal benefit in distncts, whether urban or rural, where the 
gardens attached to the dwellings are smaU, or unsuitable for crop- 
pmg Flowers, fruit, and vegetables can all be grown on allotments, 
and m some cases pigs and poultry are kept, not always wisely In 
view of the fact that the plots are generally held on a yearly tenancy, 
it IS not the rule for holders to go to much expense for buildings or 
fittings Large structures which might keep the sun from other 
plots should not be pemutted 

Obtatmng Land Land for allotments can generally be obtamed 
without senous difficulty in the country, but in case of trouble Parish 
Councils have the power of acquinng land for the purpose It is 
desirable that the ground be reasonably near the cotteges, and that 
it be fair agricultural land In the Act of 1922 an allotment was 
defined as an area not exceeding 40 rods, cultivated mainly to yield 
produce for home consumption In certain circumstances, an 
allottee is entitled to compensation under the Act referred to if he 
is evicted 

Areas The pieces should be cut up into parallel rectangular strips 
Twenty square rods, poles, or perches (equal to an eighth of an acre) 
constitute a good average size, but it may vary according to circum- 
stances It IS often more convement to make smaller plots Much 
larger ones are best avoided, as a man who is followmg a regular 
occupation throughout the day can hardly keep more than 20 rods 
clean and well cropped Most of the County Councils give instruction 
m allotment cultivation through their staffs 

Soil and Manure Deep culture and correct manuring are advised. 
The soil should be double dug (see Bastard trenchmg), and manured 
(see Manures ) Except m particular circumstances, vegetables should 
have most of the space 

Crops The prmapal crops are Potatoes, Winter Greens (Broccoh, 
Brussels Sprouts, Kale, and Savoys), Omons, Cabbages, Beetroot, 
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Carrots, Parsnips, Cauliflowers, Celery, Tomatoes, Peas, Beans, 
Turmps, Leeks, Vegetable Marrows, and Rhubarb Artichokes, 
Spma^, Shallots, Cucumbers, Horseradish, Salads (Lettuces, 
Radishes, etc ), and Herbs (Mint, Sage, Th3rme, and so forth) may 
also be grown if desired 

Rotation Cropping It is a good plan to arrange the crops in 
rotations This is not easy on very small plots, where it is necessary 
to give up nearly half the ground to Potatoes, but it is not altogether 
impossible In the first place, the vegetables imght be thrown mto 
three groups (z) Potatoes and Winter Greens (the latter to be 
planted between or after early Potatoes in summer) , (2) Peas, Beans, 
Turmps, Celery, Leeks, Spinach, and Omons (the Turmps and 
Spinach going between the Peas and Beans, the Leeks and Celery 
followmg the early Peas m summer), {3) Beet, Carrots, Parsmps, 
and Tomatoes The following year Sections 2 and 3, taken together, 
may change places with Section z The third year Section 2 may 
occupy the ground which Section 3 had the first year, and Section 3 
that of Section 2, Section z going back to its ongmal place The 
principal crops not provided for may be arranged as follows Cabbages 
for spring may be raised early m August and planted in October on 
ground cleared of Omons Canhflowers for autumn may be sown 
in spring and planted m summer after early Peas or Potatoes Rhu- 
barb. A^chokes, and Herbs may have a permanent place at one end 
of the plot Vegetable Marrows and Cucumbers may be raised m 
pots or boxes, and planted out m summer between early Peas or 
Cabbages, to succeed them Lettuces may be grown on Celery ndges 
or between Peas The vanous kinds are all dealt with under their 
own names m this work See also Vegetables 

Fruit It IS not, as a rule, wise to plant much frmt on small allot- 
ments, and m any case the trees should not be mixed up indis- 
cnmmately with the vegetables If planted, they should either 
form a group at one end, or else be planted m straight hnes at intervals 
of about 20 ft across the plot Goosebemes, Cunants, Raspberries, 
and bush Apples on the Paradise stock, are the most smtable A bed 
of Strawbemes may be provided if space permits Rowers, such as 
annuals, may be grown in a border alongside the mam path 

Weeds Weeds should never be tolerated on allotments, as apart 
from robbmg the soil they may, if they seed, prove a source of injury 
to other allottees than the man on whose ground they are permitted 
to grow 

The paths should be kept neat and clean 

Allspice. See Calycanthos 

Almond The Almond (Prunus Amjrgdalus) is one of the most useful of 
flowenng trees, because it blooms so early m spnng In mild 
districts it may be out in March, and it is rarely later than April, 
except m very cold parts The pale pmk flowers cover the long 
branches from tip to base, so that the tree makes a very cheerful 
object There are several vaneties of the common Almond Dulcis i 
IS the Sweet Almond, and Amara the Bitter Almond The dwarf | 
Almond, Prunus nana, rose, 2-3 ft high, is ornamental Propa- ' 
gation need hardly be considered, because those who want trees will 
purchase the necessary number, probably m autumn The Almond 
u not fastidious as to soil, and will grow almost anywhere if not dry 
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It is a common object m the suburbs of London and other large towns 
Alnus See Alder 

Aloe (al-6-e, commonly 3 *loe Ord Liliaces) The Aloes often excite 
astonishment when planted out in public parks The flowers may 
be 20 or 30 ft above the ground The plants are used m sub- 
tropical gardens in summer, and put under cover in winter, for they 
are not hardy Several species are suitable for cultivation in green- 
houses, notably stnata, with spotted leaves, succotnna, with a 
rosette of glaucous leaves, and vanegata, the popular vanegated 
Aloe Equal parts of loam and peat, wilb a quarter of shattered 
bnck, smt Propagation is by suckers A temperature of about 
45* will be suitable in winter, when very httle water must be given 
Alonsoa (al-on-sd-a Ord Scrophulannese) A genus of graceful 
greenhouse plants, including several w'hich may be treated as annuals, 
bemg sown under glass in a warm house or frame m winter, pneked 
ofi and potted smgly Luufoha, 28 ins , Warscewiczu, 18 ms , and 
Warscewiczu compacta, i ft , all with scarlet flowers, may be treated 
m this way Sandy loam suits them They are occasionally used 
m flower beds, being sown outside where they arc to flow er, or better, 
raised under glass and planted out m May 
Aloysia dtnodora. The same as Lippia citnodora (Lemon-scented 
Verbena), which see Verbena tnpbylla is a third name for this 
plant of the perfumed leaves 

Alpine. A general term used to mdicate plants which inhabit high 
mountams and m gardens are adapted to rockenes 


ALPINE GARDEN AND PLANTS 

The cultivation of Alpme flowers may be considered under (a) 
Cultivation, and [b) Useful tables of Plants 

The modem garden is sometimes overdone with rock gardens, but 
never with Alpme flowers Too often, indeed, people make rockenes 
which caimot be furnished adequately It is waste of energy to 
erect a rockery the construction of which excludes plants All 
gardens may have their collections of Alpmes with but a small 
expenditure on stones if slopes and mounds and hillocks are taken 
fnU advantage of True, a start can be made from the level, but m 
such a case considerable movements of soil are called for m order to 
secure the necessary elevation 

(c) CULTIVATION 

Stones When the question of economical gardemng is under 
consideration, it should always be remembered that m rock gardemng 
it IS the stones which cost, espeaally m respect to labour The 
plants can be raised, in the cases of many at least, from seed, so that 
the first cost is small , while as to weight, the most dehcate woman can 
handle them with ease Stones, however, are not only expensive 
but heavy Even small stones mvolve a certain amount of muscular 
exertion m the movmg and the fixmg Large ones demand strong 
men. The moral is obvious — we must consider the plants as the 
essential thmg, not the stones 
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Alpine Garden and Plants — cont%nmi 

Banks and Slopes There are and always have been two classes 
of growers of Alpines; the one interested m rock g^dens as gardens 
and aiming at imitating natural rockwork, the other carmg ckefly 
for the plants as plants. The latter at least will hsten sympathetically 
to suggestions of economising m stones They will not mind how 
few they use so long as the plants thnve among them Instead of 
going to the expense of building up a rock garden from the level 
with all its obhgationc of earth moving and hoisting of large stones, 
they will very gladly utilise banks and slopes, placing medium*sized 
stones in tiers The writer has made very satisfying rock gardens 
by taking advantage of slopes, some under grass that were difficult 
to mow The working stages are in the mam as follows (i) stnp 
off and remove the turf, (a) dig over the sod and shape it into flathsh 
stages, and wide steps. (3) set the prmcipal stones in position, ta^g 
care to give them a bed on which they can he firmly, between the 
larger fiat stones set smaller stones on end, (4) pack m the loose sod 
so that both fiat and upright stones are held perfectly firm In bnef, 
the arrangement is that of a senes of terraces, wilh the stones alter- 
nately fiat and vertical to prevent stiffness and provide pockets 
This plan has several advantages' it economises stones, it reduces 
labour, it obviates much shifting of sod, it has a simple and satur^ 
effect, it provides suitable homes for the plants Ihe aspect should 
be south or west Whether lookmg down from the top of the bamk 
or np from the bottom the flower-lover has a pleasmg view Always 
provided that the mam stones are set quite firmly, he can walk up 
and down and laterally along the rockery with safety and ease As a 
rule there should be httle peppenng m of small stones, although 
hmestone and gramte chipping may be freely used for surfacing 
among plants which benefit by them There is not hkely to be any 
stiffness, because, apart from the graduated outline of Ihe slope, and 
the varied arrangement of the stones, plants of different habit can 
be associated on the terraces In the case of a preapitous slope, 
stones may be embedded in order to provide a congemal foundation 
for such thmgs as Arabises, Aubnebas, and Ibenses, which will 
spread into broad masses and depend in showers of vivid blossom 
Many a steep bank which is now ugly could be made beautiful in 
this inexpensive way 

Groups and Pockets Natural mounds exist m many gardens and 
with a httle management they could be made into pretty rock beds 
without much labour or expense The turf should be stripped off, 
the soil well cultivated and stones laid to form either terraces or 
pockets or both It is not necessary, as some suppose, to scheme 
the whole area of a rock garden into small pockets, although pockets 
are desirable for certain choice plants As a matter of fact, charming 
Tockenes can be made without any pockets at all Without pockets 
pretty groups can be formed, clumps of a dozen or more plants bemg 
put togeliier It is especially when the flower lover wants to group j 
favounte plants that the terrace system comes into its own Onci 
might almost say that he makes a bed on a slopmg surface, but it is 
not a bed with an even outline, and it is broken into a pleasing 
irregularity with the stones 

Suhttrban Gardens Alpme plants could be grown on these hues 
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in. many suburban gardens provided the sites of the slopes and 
mounds were open and sunny Unfortunately, many suburban 
gardens are very damp in wmter, owing to the play of the wind being 
checked by masses of surrounding buildings This presents a con- 
dition inimical to the plants, which die o6 at an alarming rate, even 
m mild Winters In a sense mildness is bad, because increasing the 
already excessive damp ^Tiere the difficulty cannot be overeome 
other plants should be grown, particularly bulbs, which generally 
tl^ve in damp places But ^ere are certainly suburban gardens 
which are open enough to be free from excessive damp in winter 
and in these Alpmes could be grown And there are gardens one 
portion of which would be unsuitable, because much shut in by 
large objects, while another would be suitable, because open alike 
to sun and wind The effects of damp and stagnant air are indeed 
remarkable, even such a plant as the Mouse-ear Chickweed (Ceras- 
tium), which has such a power of root-extension and penetration 
as to make it in some places an unmitigated nuisance, dying out m 
others People who argue that Alpines ought to be able to endure 
damp because they are often covered with snow for long spells in 
their native habitat forget that the snow is dry and that the atmo- 
sphere is also keen and dry. 

Jiptiu Plants under Glass There may come a time when people 
who can afford to build glasshouses will provide structures m which 
they can pass pleasant hours unsuSocated instead of places so full 
of heat and so saturated with moisture that it is painful to spend 
five mmutes m them It is one of the unsolved mystenes of gardemng 
that people will spend large sums of money on erections that they 
dare not enter on a summer day True, a few plants from these 
houses find their way on to the dinner tabic as a decoration, but it 
could be made quite as attractive without them and there is nothing 
to justify the expenditure and^the penance involved WTiy not a 
smaller, lower, unheated, and better-ventilated type of house m 
which Alpme flowers would flounsU, and in which, because it was 
cool and dry and airy, human beings could also exist? There would 
be savmg on constructiou, on fuel, and on water And consider the 
beauty of Alpmes grown in pots and pans They are cnchantingly 
beautiful Being mostly small growers, quite a large collection can 
be grown in a small and mexpensive house Here can be grown new 
acquisitions, the outdoor requirements of which, notably m respect 
to soil, have to be learned Large quantities of seedhngs can be 
raised, some perhaps for permanent cultivation in the house, others 
for the slopes and mounds in the open 
Propagation Inasmuch as the methods of propagation differ with 
the various kmds, hints are given with the different plants m their 
places throughout the book It may be said, however, that seed is 
procurable of many of the plants named in the tables on pages 
i4“t8 It will be found interesting, and at the same tune of prac- 
tical value, to sow m shallow earthenware pans filled with a very 
fine sandy compost The seed should be sown thmiy and in most 
cases covered very lightly A sheet of newspaper may then be laid 
over the pans and kept there until germination has taken p^ce 
The pans may be stood on a greenhouse shelf or m a jErame 



(h) USEFUL TABLES 


It is not easy to pick and choose among the many beautiful Alpine 
plants which are available, but the following have particular claims 
(x) Beautiful Alpines which may he raised from seed 


Kind 

Inches 

high 

Colour 

Soil 

Acaena microphylla 

Trailer 

Rose 

Sandy 

Achillea Qavennae 

6 

White 

Ordinary 

„ tomentosa 

6 

Sulphur 


Aethionema grandiflorum 

i8 

Rose 

Any if light 

Alyssum saxatile 



ciinnum 

6 

Pale yellow 


Alyssum saxatile 



compactum 

9 

Yellow 

II II 

Androsace camea 

4 

Rose 

Sandy loam 

„ Laggen 

3 


li If 

„ lanugmosa 

6 


» >1 

sarmentosa 

6 

Rose and white 

II II 

Anemone alpina 

6 

White, tinted 

Peat 

„ Pulsatilla 

12 

Violet 

Limestone 

„ nvulans 

12 

White 

Peaty 

„ sulphurea 

9 

Pale yellow 

Peat 

Anthemis cmerea 1 

12 

White 

Dry, sandy 

„ montana 

12 

II 

II II 

Antirrhinum asanna 

Trailer 

YeUow 

Ordinary 

,1 glutmosum I 

6 

White and 
yellow 

II 

„ sempervirens | 

Trailer 

1 

White and I 

purple 

II 

Aquilegia alpina 

9 

Blue 

Fnable 

„ glandulosa 

12 

Blue and white 

>1 

Arabis alpina 

li 

White 

1 Any, if fnable 

„ aubnetioides 

4 

Pale purple 

1 * 

II II 

Arenana baleanca 

3 

White 

Any 

Aimena alpina 

1 6 

Purple 

Fnable loam 

„ Laucheana 

6 

' Crimson 


Amebia cornuta 

12 

1 

Yellow, black 
' spots 

II II 

echioides 

12 

Yellow, black 
spots 

II II 

Armca montana 

12 

Yellow 

II II 

Aubnetias m vanety 

6 

Vanous 

Any 

Campanula Alhomi 

3 

Pale violet 

II 

„ caipatica 

12 

Violet 

II 

„ „ Isabel 

12 

Deep blue 

II 

„ „ Riveislea 

12 

II »» 

II 

„ cemsia 

6 

Blue 

II 

„ muralis 

6 

Purple 

II 

„ puUa 

3 

Blue 

II 

„ pnsilla 

3 

14 

Pale blue 

II 








Inches 

high 


Campanula Rainen 
„ turbmata 
„ Waldsteimana 
Cheiranthus Allionii 

Convolvulus 
mauntamcus 
Corydalis lutea 
„ nobihs 
„ thalictnfolia 
Cyananthus lobatus 

Cyclamen europaeum 

„ neapohtanum 

Dianthus alpinus 

„ arenanus 

„ caesms 

deltoides 

„ „ Brilliant 

„ glacialis 

„ gramticus 

„ neglectus 

„ superbus 

Draba aizoides 
Dryas octopetala 
Edelweiss 

Ennus alpmus 
Gentiana acaulis 

,1 bavanca 

„ bracbypbylla 

„ Clusu 

„ Fre)auana 

„ Przewalsku 

„ vema 

Geramum argenteum 
I, sangumeum 

„ „ album 

Gypsophila repens 
Hebantbemum vulgare 
in var (Sun Roses) 
Reuchera sanguinea 
Hieraaum villosum 
Houstoma caerulea 


Colour 


Lavender 
Violet 
Pale blue 
Orange 


Trailer Violet 
0 Yellow 


Trailer Bine 

3 Purple and 

white 

3 Purple and 
white 

3 Rosy purple 

6 Pale purple 

6 Pink 

6 Rosy purple 

6 Bnght red 

3 Rosy purple 

Bnght red 

fl 

Pale purple 
Yellow 
White 

Woolly fohage 

Bnght red 
Rich blue 
Deep blue 
Bnght blue 


6 Pale purple 
6 Purplish red 
6 White 
Trailer White 
Trailer Many bnibant 
colours 
i8 Coral red 
12 Yellow 
2 Pale blue 



(likes lime- 
stone) 


Sandy or chalk) 


Peat or le^- 
mould 

Peat and loam 


Any, the Pinks 
like chalk 
Any, but not 
damp soil 
Any 


Sandy loam 
Peat 

Any good, likes 
ch^k 

Sandy or chalky 
Enable loam 


„ With hme 
Enable loam 


Any good 
Any dry, likes 
(^alk 
Any 

It 

Moist peat or 
loam 


B555 
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Seauttfui Aiptnes—contintced 


Ktnd 


Colour 

Soil 

' '■ " -- 

Hutchmsia alpma 

2 

White 

Sandy or chalky 

Ibens gibraltanca 

9 

White and 

Any 

„ lucunda 

4 

Cnmson [purple 

9$ 

„ Pnuta 

6 

White 


„ sempervirens 

6 


99 

1 

1 

.3 

9 

Bnght rose 

Fnable loam 

lonopsidxum acaule 

2 

Violet 

Any 

Ins pamila in mixture 

6 

Vanous 

99 

Lewisia Howellu 

6 

Hose stnped 
cnmson 

Sandy loam 

Lmana alpma 

Trailer 

Violet and 
orange 

99 99 

„ cymbalana 


Purple 

99 99 

alba 


White 

99 99 

Lmum alpmum 

» 

Pale blue 

99 99 

lathospennum prostra- 
tum 

»i 

Hich blue 

99 99 

Lycbsis alpma 

3 

Puiplish red 

Any 

„ lAgascae 

3 

$9 99 

fj 

Mesembiyanthemum 

3 

Rose and white 

Sandy loam, hot 

tricolor 

3 


site 

Myosotis azonca 

6 

Azure 

Any 

„ mpicola 

6 

Deep blue 

fl 

Onosma albo-roseum 

12 

White or rose 

Sandy loam 

„ Bourgaei 

12 

Yellow 

99 99 

Ox^s Valdmana 

6 

99 

Dry and friable 

Papaver alpmum m var 

6 

Vanous 

Any 

„ nudicaule m var 

9 

99 

«> 

Pentatemon glaber 

12 

Purple 

Any good 

„ heterophyUus 

12 

Blue 

99 99 

„ Menaesu 

9 

Purple 

99 99 

roseus 

12 

Rose 

99 •* 

„ Scoulen 

X2 

Purplish rose 

99 99 

Phloxes, several 

J2 

Vanous 

99 > 

Polemonium bamile 

6 

Pale blue 

99 99 

„ reptans 

Pratia angnlata 

6 

2 

99 99 

99 ft 

” ” If friable 

Rimtila BuUeyaua 

X8 

Apncot 

Moist, friable 
loam 

„ capitata 

12 

Rich purple 

99 99 

„ Cockbumiana 

6 

Orange 

99 99 

„ dentjculata 

9 

Lavender 

99 99 


12 

White 

99 99 

„ fannosa 

6 

Purple 

99 99 

„ Forrestu 

12 

Yellow 

99 99 

„ japonica 

H 

Cnmson 

Moist peat bed 

„ Lissadell Hybnd 

j8 

I 

Vermihon 

i 

Moist, fnable 
loam 




Kind 

Inches 

high 

Colour 

Soil 

Pnmula Littomana 

12 

Lilac 

Moist, friable 
loam 

„ Poissomi 

12 

Deep purple 

99 99 

„ pubescens 

3 

Rosy purple 

99 99 

„ pulvenilenta 

24 

Cnmson 

Moist, peat be«: 

„ rosea 

6 

Rose 

99 99 

„ sikkimensis 

iS 

YeUow 

Moist, fnable 
loam 

„ villosa 

3 

Red 

99 99 

„ viscosa 

3 

Rose 

99 ft 

Ramondia pjTenaica 

6 

Violet 

Loam and peat 

Saponana ocymoides 

9 

Rose 

Any 

Saxifraga Aizoon 

6 

Cream 

„ Bursenana 

3 

White 


„ cochleans 

3 

> 

ft 

„ Cotyledon 

12 

ft 

ft 

„ decipiens m var 

12 

Various 

ft 

„ „ bathomensis 

12 

Rose 


„ Hostu 

6 

White 


lantoscana superba 

9 

1* 

ft 

„ longifolia 

i8 

09 

ft 

„ muscoides 

12 

Red 


„ oppositifoha 

9 

Purplish red 

ft 

„ Rhei 

6 

Rose 


„ Rochcbana 

6 

White 


„ umbrosa (London 
Fade) 

Sednm acre 

12 

Rose 

ft 

3 

Yellow 

Sandy or chalky 

„ album 

6 

White 


„ Ewersu 

9 

Rose 


„ kamtschabcum 

9 

Yellow 


„ pilosum 

3 

Pink 

99 99 

Silene acaulis 

3 

Rose 

Any fnable 

„ alpestna 

6 

"White 

Any fnable 

Schafta 

3 

Deep rose 


Soldanella alpina 

3 

Pale blue 


pusilla 

3 

Lavender 


Stokesia cyanea 

12 

Blue 

Sandy or chalky 

Stokesia cyanea praecox 



(early) 

12 

Blue 


Stokesia cyanea praecox 




alba 

Z2 

White 


Thymus Serpyllum 

Trailer 

Purple 

Any 

„ albus 


White 


Tumca Saxifraga 
„ rosea 


Pale purple 

Rose 

Any fnable 

Veromca alpina 

3 

Blue 

Any 

„ Guthnana 

9 

99 


H repens 

Traoler 

X 

99 

7 

99 



BeaiUtful Alpines — continued 


Kind 

Inches 

high 

i 

! Colour 

\ 

Soil 

Veromca rupestns 

Trailer 

Blue 

Any 

„ saxatihs 

6 

»» 

it 

Viola calcarata 

6 

P9 

Any fnable 

„ comuta 

6 

Blue and other 
vaneties 

U l» 

„ gramlis 

6 

Violet 

ft ft 

W^enbergia dalmatica 

6 

it 

* 

tf ti 

„ Kitaibeh 

3 

Lilac 

t» Pi 

Wulfenia cannthiaca 

6 

Blue 

Pi PP 


It vnll be seen that the hst embraces all the principal genera except 
Phlox, of which plants a few of the best kinds, such as divancata 
and its varieties, reptans, subulata (setacea)and its varieties, frondosa. 
and vema, should be added But besides the popular things, the hst 
includes many choicer plants of great beauty A start will doubtless 
be made with a selection of plants of the best kinds, and seeds ol 
many others will be sown m order to provide a stock of matenal 
for extensions 


( 2 } Alpines which will thrive in Partial Shade 


Ajugas 

Anemones 

Aquilegias 

Armenas 

Amebias 

Campanulas 

Gentianas 

Hepaticas 


Ltnanas 

Myosotis 

Pnmulas 

Saxifrages 

Sedums 

Silenes 

Soldanellas 

Wulfenias 


(3) Alpines which will thrive in Full Shade 


Anemone apenmna and nemorosa 
vars 

Chrysosplemum Virgiaianum 

Corydalises 

Cardanunes 

Doodia 

Epimediums 

Eomecons 

Funkias 

Gaulthena Shallon 


Hellebores 
Hepaticas 
Orobus vemus 
Saxifrage Geum 
Sisynnchiums 
Sedums 

Thahctruzns (dwarf species) 

Tiarellas 

Waldsteimas 


Soil It IS a worry to many would-be growers of Alpines that 
different kinds of soil are so often recommended for different plants 
To a certam extent this is unavoidable, but in practice the pro- 
vision of peat and loam for those reqmnng these soils is not senous, 
because the body of the soil can be built up with whatever is avaii- 
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able and pockets provided for those which need special fare '^^Tien 
the reader looks through the column devoted to soil he sees that a 
great many W7ll thnve on the bulk soil provided and that it is only 
the few which need special provision, m fact, if the bulk is an ordinaiy 
loam with plenty of gnt, such as sand, to make it fnable, very fexi 
will need special pockets It is of the first importance to provide 
adequate drainage, ver>’ few plants will thnve if there is stagnant 
moisture in the soil 

Winter Treatment Loss of plants in winter could be reduced 
considerably if the grower would scratch over the surface m autumn 
and give a top-dressing of fresh, gntty soil or chips of stone, as tins 
tends to reduce damp at the collar of the plant Small squares of 
glass sWuld be fixed over woolly-leaved kinds 
Pests Slugs wall be troublesome if there is much " cover *’ in the 
form of far-spreading or trailing things and the smaller, choicer 
kinds must be protected For remedies, see Slugs 
Alstromena, Peruvian Lily (al-stro-me-na Ord Amaryllideae) Al- 
though nominally hardy, these handsome and distinctive tuberous- 
rooted plants are the better for a sheltered, sunny position They 
also appreciate a well-drained sandy soil In most cases they grow 
about a yard high, and have cunously spotted, tipped, or lined 
fiowers By removing faded fiowers, a succession of bloom can be 
obtained for the greater part of the summer The principal species 
are aurautiaca (aurea), orange with red streaks, chilensis, pink 
hned with yellow, Pelegnna, red, tipped green and spotted red, 
and versicolor (Peruviana), yellow, tipped green and spotted maroon 
There are > aneties of some of the speoes Propagation is by division 

in early autumn or spnng, but firequent disturbance is harmful 
Altemantbera (fill-ter-nUn-ther-a Ord Anarantacese) Although 
tender plants, such speaes, with their vaneties in s>me cases, as 
amabihs, paronychioides, and versicolor, were much used in the 
flower garden during the old carpet-bedding days, but are little 
grown now They have nchly coloured foliage and can be kept 
dose by cropping them hard with finger and &umb, thus forming 
low masses Cuttings can be taken in spnng from plants groivn in 
a warm house m winter 

Althaea, Mallow (al-thfi-a Ord Mahaceaj) A useful genus, which 
includes rosea, the popular Hollyhock {see Hollyhock) Another 
important plant is frutex, a handsome shrub (for which see Hibiscus 
synacus , there are several vaneties of it) Ficifoha is the Fig-leaved 
Hollyhock, and has fnnged flowers 
Alum Root. See Heuchera 

Alyssum (M-T-sum Ord Cruoferae) Charming dwarf plants, with 
bnght flowers produced in great profusion Mantimum is a fragrant 
white perennial generally growm as an annual, sometimes under 
the name of Komga mantima There is a vanegated form which is 
in great favour as an edging plant and this is propagated by cuttings 
Saxable (" Gold Dust ") is a yellow-flowered perenmal, and its 
vanety compactum is highly popular for spnng bedding, also for 
rockenes, there are other vaneties, including a double, and a 
vanegated Propagation is by seeds or enttmgs, the perenmals 
also by division, but mantimum and saxatile compactum are gener- 
ally propagated by seeds, the former m March or April to flower the 
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same year Alyssums are not rery particular as to soil, but do not 
care for a heavy, wet medium 

Amaranthus (am-ar-au-thus Ord Amaranthaceas) Caudatus, the 
Love-hes-bleeding, and hypochondnacus, the Pnnce’s Feather, are 
summer*flowenng hardy annuals growing about 2 ft high, and may 
be sown outdoors in spring Melancholicus ruber, sahaiolius, and 
tncolor are handsome fohage plants The first is not infrequently 
used as a bedding plant where nch leaf-colour is wanted, the otha 
two are more often grown m pots Propagation is by seed, which 
should be sown on a hotbed, the seedhngs packed off when they 
begin to crowd each other, subsequently hardened in a cool house or 
frame, and potted as needed They will appreciate abundance of 
root and atmospheric moisture I^am, with a third of decayed 
manure and a spimkling of sharp sand, smts 
Amaryllis {&mar-ifi-is Ord Amarylhdes) The beautiful large- 
flowered hybrids which bloom m advance of their leaves m warm 
houses in wmter are now called Hippeastnims They are handsome 
pot plants, having flowers 6 to 9 ms across, brilliantly coloured 
The bulbs go to rest in summer, and 'may be re-started m batches 
in autumn and wmter m order to get a succession of bloom Grow 
in 5>mch and 6-inch pots Amarylhs Belladonna (Belladonna 
Lily) is lovely m a sheltered place outdoors m September The 
plants may be lifted and potted when they show bad The leaves 
come after the beautiful rose flowers There are several forms, 
diflenug in tmt and sise, rosea maxima, large, deep rose, is one of 
the best Amarylhs formosissima is the Jacobean Lily, a plant 
which produces bright cnmson flowers m May and is well adapted 
for pot-culture m an unheated greenhouse Very httle water is needed 
in winter, but a good deal in summer Amaryllis purpurea, otherwise 
Vallota purpurea, is the bnlhant scarlet Scarborough laly, a fine 
plant for a cool greenhouse or room wmdow, see Vallota Amarylhs 
(Stembergia) lutea is a beautiful httie Crocus-hke bulb with bnght 
yellow floweis in eariy autumn, home m advance of the leaves, 
suitable for the garden, it should be planted m late summer 
Amarylhs (more correctly Nenne) samiensis is the lovely Guernsey 
Lily, which requires the same treatment as the Belladonna 
Amber, Sweet See H}'pencum Androsaemum 
Amberboa (am-ber-bo-a Ord Composite) The species moschata is 
the same as Centaurea moschata (Purple Sweet Sultan), and A 
odorata is the same as C odorata (Yellow Sweet Sultan) See 
Annuals and Sweet Sultans 

Ambury (Anbury) The club-root of Greens See Broccoh 
Amelanchier (am-el-^-chier Ord Rosaces) Almfoha (flonda) has 
purple flowers and grows 6 ft high Vulgans, white. 6 ft , w the 
Mespilus Amelanchier of early botanists Bott^pium (canadensis, 
ovahs, sanguinea) is a hardy, free-flowenng and attractive deciduous 
shrub with white flowers early m spnng Height 8-12 ft Ordinary 
soil Propagation by seeds, by cuttings in summer under a hand- 
light, or by layers in autumn 
American Aloe. See Agave amencana 

American Blight The Woolly Aphis, Scbizoneura lanigera, attacks 
vanous trees, but principally Apples, which it often damages seriously, 
in part by its direct action, m part by preparmg the ground for that 
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fell scourge, canker It fastens itself on the roots as well as on the 
branches, and young trees bought-m should ah\ays be examined to 
make sure that there are none of the woolly tufts on them The 
insect is really a brownish aphis, which has the power of covering its 
colomes with fluff It pierces the bark and evtracts the juice 
Females bnng forth hving young m summer, and lay eggs m autumn, 
the former are termed viviparous In case of a slight attack on a 
part of the tree easily accessible, paraffin oil or methylated spinls 
may be apphed with a small brush, exercising care to bnng the 
fluid to bear directly on the bodies of the insects, not on the trees 
In the case of bad attacks on large trees this method is impractic- 
able The first step should be to apply water alone in a powerful 
spray, preferably through a hose-pipe, in order to wash away tlie 
fluff and expose the bodies of the aphides Then a paraffin emulsion 
may be apphed (see Paraffin) through a knapsack sprayer or spraying 
synnge This may be put on while the trees are in leaf If the 
trouble continues use the following as a wmter spray' 

^ lb soft soap, 5 pints para^ oil, lo gallons soft water (see 
X, 2, 3 below) , 2 lb caustic soda (see 4 below) 

X Dissolve the soft soap m i gallon of water 

2 Add the paraffin oil and beat up 

3 Pump through a spray nozzle and chum up the emulsion 

4 Dissolve the soda m g gallons of rain water 

5 Add the emulsion and apply 

In case of trouble from Amencan blight on the roots, 2 oz of 
bisulphide of carbon may be forced into the soil 2 ft from the stem 
avoiding the roots, in early summer, by means of a Vermorel or 
other injector 

American Cowslip. See Dodecatheon 
Amencan Cress See Cress 

Aimdes Plant substances, such as asparagin, glutamin and tyrosm, 
formed by the sphttmg op of albumens 
Ammobium (am-d-bium Ord Compositas) The species alatum, 
white, 2 ft high (the vanety' grandiflorum is supenor), 15 best treated 
as a half-hardy annual, being raised from seed sown in heat in early 
spnng, the seedlings hardened in a frame and planted out m May 
Sandy soil The flowers may be preserved as " Everlastings ” 
Ampelopsts Virgiman Creeper (am-pe-ISp-sis Ord Ampebdeae) The 
common Virgiman Creeper, Ampelopsis quinquefolia or hederacea, is 
an old plant, which is nghtly fading into desuetude It is rank, 
coarse, and lacks the beautiful colour of Veitcbu, now called by 
botamsts Vitis mconstans, which is a fine natural climber, giving 
nch tmts before losing its leaves in autumn, and should always be 
planted in preference to the common Propagation is principally 
by cuttmgs, which may be inserted in a greenhouse m September 
The plant will grow almost anywhere, and most soils suit it Injury 
to wdls by dislodgement of mortar has been charged to it, but this is 
often due to birds picking out the mortar for grit with which to 
gnnd up hard food, as they do m the case of St Paul’s Cathedral 
Probably the Ampelopsis does no harm when prevented from choking 
gutters 

Amphicome (am-phic-o-me Ord Bignoniaceae) The species arguta, 
n perenmal with finely-cut fohage and lilac flowers m summer, 18 ms 
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high, IS ofered by seedsmen The seed may be so^vn m a greea- 
house or frame m early summer for the plants to dower the following 
year Subsequently, cuttings may be used li desu-ed, m which case 
they should be taken in summer and inserted m peaty soil containing 
plenty of sand and covered with a cloche or hand-hght The plant 
IS not hardy, and is generally grown m pots 

Amygdalus (a-mig-d^-lus Ord Rosaces) This is the Almond genus 
(see Almond), which botanists have now referred to Prunus, Amyg- 
dalus communis consequently becoming Prunus Amygdalus Several 
handsome spnng-flowenng trees are still grown under the old genenc 
name, eg Amygdalus Bessenana (nana), the dwarf Almond, which 
only grows about 3 ft high, onentaUs (argentea), the Silver ^mond, 
which has downy leaves and should have a sheltered place, or the 
bloom may be mmed by frost, and Boissien, pale pmk Hant m 
autumn 

Anagalhs (£na-gal-is Ord Pnmulaces) Pretty plants, mostly 
grown as greenhouse annuals Limfoha, blue, i ft high, blooms 
freely m ^e greenhouse m summer, its variety Brewen is often 
offered by seedsmen Both may be raised from seed m sprmg m 
the greenhouse, pncked off, and subsequently potted. Three parts 
loam, 1 leafmould, and ^ part sand, suit 

Anchusa (an-koo-sa Ord Boragineae) Hardy annuals, bienmals, 
and perenmals, of which itahca, a blue-dowered perennial, blooming 
in summer, and the Dropmore variety, are the most popular The 
latter is very nch m colour and should be preferred to the type 
There are other vaneties, including Opal and Pnde of Dover, both 
sky-blue The Anchusas are vigorous growers, and should not be 
given very nch soil Propagation is by division m autumn or 
spnng, by cuttings of the thong-hke roots m spnng, or by seeds sown 
in spring, or by seeds sown m summer to give flowers the following 
year Root cuttmgs are convement Pieces as big as the httle 
finger, just covered with sandy soil in a box, qmckly root in a frame 
or shdtered place outdoors 

Andraecium The collective male organs of a flower See also 
Gynaecium. 

Andromeda (an-drdm-e-da Ord Encaceae) The number of species 
in this genus has been greatly reduced by botamsts, who have 
transferred them to other genera This applies to the best known, 
fionbunda, which is now called Piens fionbunda It grows 3 to 
6 ft high, and bears white flowers m sprmg Japomca, half-haidy, 
with long tufts of creamy bells, is now Piens japomca Of the 
rest, the most popular is the native pohfoha, which grows about a 
foot high, and has pink flowers m June and coloured fohage m 
autumn Well-dramed sandy peat m a sheltered position smts 
Propagation is by layers in autumn, or by seeds 

Androsace (an-drds-a-cS Ord Pnmulaces) Charming httle rockery 
plants Camea, 4 ms high, pink flowers m summer, Laggen, pmk, 
3 ms high, mossy, Chamaejasme, pmk, i ft , hoary leaves, the Rock 
Jasmine, pnmuloides, rose. May, 4 ms , lanuginosa, 6 ms , rose, 
summer, sarmentosa, 6 ms , pmk, spnng, and viUosa, 4 ms , rose, 
spnng, are some of the best Chumbyi resembles sarmentosa Thej 
thnve’best m positions among stones where they get plenty of root 
but little overhead moisture Small squares of glass should be fixed 
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for throwing off ram m wmter Propagation is by division m spnng, 
or by cuttings inserted in sandy soil m a frame in summer Peat, 
with a hberal admixture of sand and mortar rubbish, suits 
Anemone. Wind Flower (i-nem-on-e Ord Ranunculaceae) Anemones 
are among the most bnlliant and useful of garden plants, and one 
kind or other can be had m bloom all the year round by usmg cool 
frames part of the year 

Fulgens Class Very beautiful Annulata, single scarlet; King of 
Scarlets, double scarlet. Rose de Nice, double pink, and Snowball, 
double white, are gems in this section There are few spnng pictures 
more exquisite than that formed by a bed of the bnlliant scarlet 
Anemone fulgens in assoaation with the double white Arabis — in 
itself almost as beautiful as Lily-of-the- Valley And this Anemone 
produces lovely effects when grouped on the rockery with the smaller, 
soft-hued Narcissi, such as Johnstom Queen of Spain, minimus, cycla* 
mineus, Bulbocodium, pallidus praccox, albicans, andcemuus It 
must have full sun. otherwise it may not bloom freely and disappoint* 
ments on this score are by no means unknown A comparatively 
dwarf plant. Anemone fulgens still has stem enough to be useful for 
cutting, and wnth a bed freely bloomed there will be a temptation 
which must not be condemned to gather some of the glittering 
flowers for the purpose of enlivemng rooms To insure an even bed 
of flow'ers, tubers may be planted m autumn, but a stock can be 
raised from seed Botazusts do not admit fulgens as a true speaes, 
classifjnng it as a form of hortensis, but it comes true from seed 
The double fulgens is worthy of attention 

Coronana Class The glonous Alderborough, St Bngid and Empress 
Anemones are varieties of coronana, the Croivn or Poppy Anemone, a 
speaes which, bke hortensis, came from southern Europe upwards of 
three hundred years ago Blooming later than fulgens, ttey form 
a beautiful succession and are just as desirable for beds, but no 
mixture is needed, as the colours vary considerably and make 
exquisite harmorues of their own A happy way of dealing wnth the 
bed IS to set corms of the fine scarlet Gladiolus brenchJeyensis about 
2 ft apart among the upspnnging plants in Apnl, and in June or 
July, when the Anemone bloom is over, to set between them, at 
i8 ms spaces, the lovely white Marguente, Mrs Sander, the foliage 
of which bears a suflSiciently close resemblance to that of the Anemone 
to harmonise with it until it dies away The Marguente and the 
Gladiolus make the bed beautiful in July and August Thus two 
entirely different but equally admirable effects are produced Again, 
a bed of mauve Anemones has a beautiful effect, planted with late- 
flowenng lavender-coloured Tulip Rev H Ewbank These Poppy 
Anemones are easil) raised from seed, especially if it is rubbed up m 
sand previous to sowing in spnng, but tubers are available li autumn 
planting is desired, and they may be set g ins apart 
Japontca Class Japomca. a fine plant for the autumn border, is 
represented in many gardens by its white vanety Honorme Jobert, 
but where hardy herbaceous plants are speaahsed, the named 
vaneties with semi-double flowers are perhaps preferred One 
cannot dispute the beauty of such vaneties as Mont Rose. Silver 
Cup, WTurlwind, and Lady Ardilaun, but they are not necessary 
to the everyday flower-gardener, or to those who want flowers for 
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gathering In any case plants of these special vaneties will have 
to be bought, as the plants are not tuberous-rooted, and seed is not 
available The plante should be kept under stnct control in borders, 
as they spread rapidly at the root and soon encroach on other plants, 
they are quite capable of forcing their way through gravel paths 
Other speaes and vanettes In the garden of shade the wood 
Anemone, nemorosa, and its vaneties, Allcmi and Robinsomana, 
also apennina, angulosa, and the Hepahcas, will assume an import- 
ance which they do not enjoy in sunny places They are all beauti- 
ful, as also are alpma and blanda, and the lovely snowdrop Anemone 
(sylvestns), narcissiflora, white, i ft , nvulans, white, i8 ms , 
Pulsatilla (Pasque Flower), violet, 9 ms , and ranunculoides, yellow, 
6 ms Blanda, deep blue, a wmter bloomer, 6 ms high, and its 
pmk form rosea, are gems The white (alba) and red (rubra) forms 
of Pulsatilla must not be overlooked 
Anemonopsis (h-nem-on- 5 p-sis Ord Ranunculacese) The one species, 
macrophylla, pale hlac, 2 ft high, is a perenmal resembhng the 
Japanese Anemone and suitable for the herbaceous border, but not 
quite hardy Propagation is by division m spnng 
Angelica (an-gel-ica Ord Umbelhferas) A kitchen herb, used for 
candymg and the seeds for flavounng It can be raised from seed 
sown outside m September or spnng See also Herbs 
Angelica Tree. See Aralia spinosa 

Angeloma grandiflora ( 3 ,n-gel- 6 -ma Ord Scrophularmeae) This is a 
tender herbaceous perenmal, growmg i ft high, ivith large purplish 
cented flowers m May, seed of which is offered by some seedsmen 
It should be sown m a warm house m late wmter, and the seedlings 
pncked-ofi and potted m the usual way (see Potting) It should be 
kept m an mtermediate house (see Greenhouse) m wmter A 
compost of peat and loam, with sand, suits 
Angel's Tears. Narassus tnandrus albus 

Angiosperms Plants with covered ovules, and therefore embradng 
^e majonty of flowenng plants See also Gymnospenns 
Angraecum (Sn-gre-cum Ord Orchidace®), Tropical Orchids, several 
of which are both beautiful and fragrant, citratum, a dwarf speaes 
with lemon-coloured flowers, is particularly sweet, and falcatum, 
white, dwarf, is also pei-fum^ Ebumeum, ft bgh, white, and 
sesqmpedale, 2 ft high, with white flowers m wmter and spnng, are 
popular speaes The latter, with its long spur, is particularly 
quamt and mterestmg Propagation is by offsets m spnng Crocls 
and Sphagnum moss should be used instead of soil The small 
kmds are generally grown m baskets, and the larger m pots All 
love a moist, warm temperature, and m large establishments are 
grown in the East Indian house, in which a high temperature and a 
saturated atmosphere are maintained The air may be kept a little 
dner when the plants are flowenng, but and conditions are fatal to 
them when they are making their growth 
Anguloa (an-gu-l6-a Ord Orchidaceae) These handsome Orchids do 
well in an mtermediate house, i e one with a winter temperature of 
35* to 60“ At that season they may be kept fairly dry, and a satur- 
ated atmosphere must be avoided while they are m bloom in spnng, 
but while, they are makmg their growth m summer they enjoy 
abundance of root and atmosphenc moisture They should t» 
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grown in crocks and Sphagnu m moss Soil is not required Clowesu, 

ft high, yellow, is perhaps the best-known species, but Rucken, 
ft, cnmsoQ and yellow, and umflora, ft, cream, arc also 
esteemed There are several varieties of both these species Pro- 
pagation 18 by division 

Ammated Oat. See Annuals (Ornamental Grasses) 

Amseed Tree. See lUicmm 

ANNUALS ; CULTIVATION AND SELECTIONS 

Annuals are plants which complete their life-cycle, from germination 
to seed-npemng, within a year, but may become perennials if seeding 
IS prevented No expencnced flower-gardener ^1 neglect annuals, 
because they will have proved their w'orth to him Bought m the 
first place very cheaply as seed, they will have shown that under a 
very simple s)^tem of culture they are capable of giving beautiful 
displays over a long period Certain of the annuals, notably China 
Asters, Ten-week Stocks, Phlox Drummondu, Godetias, Clarkias, 
and Sweet Peas, are, indeed, amongst the most valuable of all garden 
plants, yet they can be bloomed from seed in a few weeks They 
give beauty of flower, neat habit, long duration, and in some cases 
deliaous perfume For garden purposes it is convenient to divide 
the annuals into two sections, hardy and half-hardy, the former 
being sown out of doors, where they are to bloom, the latter in a 
greenhouse or frame and transplanted 
Sowing Hardy Annuals Hardy annuals may be used for forming 
beds, or for patches in herbaceous and other borders It is not 
often, perhaps, that a whole bed is given up to a collection of hardy 
annuals, but there is no reason why it should not be done With 
tall things hke Sweet Peas and the beautiful pmk Lavatera towards 
the centre, and dwarfer kmds hke Godetias, Nasturtiums, Clarkias, 
Larkspurs, Love-m-a-mist, Poppies, and Mignonette near the front, 
a bed of annuals would be re^y beautiful In such a case they 
should be sown in groups The ground should be well dug, and may 
have a dressing of manure if poor, but it is easy to make soil too nch 
for annuals, and if the mould is fertile, some burnt refuse and a 
handful of superphosphate per square yard will be preferable to 
dung The surface may be left lumpy when diggmg, and raked 
down fine just before sowmg As the seed of many kinds is small, 
it IS particularly necessary to prepare a fine tilth From mid-Apnl 
to mid-May is a good penod to sow if the weather is favourable 
Thought should be given to space It is not prudent to sow patches 
of different kmds of plants withm a foot of each other, maknng no 
allowance for their development Remember that even a small 
quantity of seed may mean 50 plants in each patch As a safeguard 
against crowding, which prevents the different kinds from being well 
displayed, and is bad for the individuals, every distinct kind should 
be sown m a nng as far from its neighbour as that plant grows high 
(see table) The nng system of sowing is preferable to a broadcast 
patch because it gives a defined area for each kind, and at the same 
time reduces the labour of thinning For example, if a nng a foot 
across is reserved for, say, a particular vanety of Godetia, and the 
seed IS sprinkled thinly in a shallow circular drill, there is likely to be 
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much less seed used than if a square foot of ground is so^m with the 
same kind, moreover, with fewer surplus seedlings there will be less 
thinnmg'Out to do Yet the nng of plants will be just as effective 
as the patch It suffices to cover the small-seeded kinds with half 
an inch of soil, and the larger with an inch 

Thinning Act before the plants have grown large enough to get 
tangled and weakly A preliminary " run over " with hnger and 
thumb when the seedhngs are about an inch high facilitates the final 
" singling," as it gives a sturdy lot of plants to choose from One 
sometimes sees 50 annuals crowding 6 ins of ground, there should 
only be one plant on that area Three or four plants will make a 
better clump in a small area than zoo Similar rings to those sown 
in a bed may be sown m selected positions near the front of borders 
See Herbaceous Plants 

Sowing Half-Hardy A nnuals A simple method of raising half-hardy 
annuals is to fill some shallow boxes with fine soil about mid -March, 
draw shallow drills from back to front 2 ms apart, spnnkle the seed 
thinly, and put a small label to each row The boxes may be stood 
on a greenhouse shelf or stage, or in a frame If they are put on a 
hotbed the plants must be hardened afterwards in an unheated frame 
As soon as they begin to crowd in the seed boxes they must be 
pricked off 3 ms apart m other boxes, kept m a light airy place, and 
only watered suf&aeatiy to prevent Sagging By the time they 
begin to crowd again the weather will probably be mild enough for 
them to be planted out, or they may be potted singly if wanted for 
the greenhouse 

Summer T reaimenl Outdoors Half-hardy annuals may be planted in 
beds, used as Unes, or set in groups in mixed borders After they 
have been planted they need practically the same treatment as hardy 
annuals which have been thinned One point is hoeing, which is 
beneficial to all classes of annuals, it keeps weeds down and aerates 
the soil Staking will only be needed with a few of the taller kinds, 
but when plants begm to sprawl about they should be drawn together 
and supported 

Slugs and Snails Freshly slaked hme should be dusted over the 
plants at night Or Sanitas may be spnnkled about Most annuals 
bloom for a longer period than they would do naturally if the flowers 
are gathered before they have time to npen their seeds 

I. GOOD HARDY ANNUALS 


Name 

Feet High 

Colour 

Abroma umbellata 

Trailer 

Rose 

Agrostemma Coeh-rosea 

z 

Cnmson 

Alyssum, Sweet 

I 

White 

Asperula azurea setosa 

ri 

Blue 

Bartonia aurea 

I 

Yellow 

Calendula 

2 

Orange, yellow, etc 

Candytuft, White Spiral 

I 

White 

„ carmine 

1 

Carmine 

Centranthus macrosiphon ! 

Z 

Red 
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Colour 



Fat High 


Chrysanthemum modorum, Bndal 
Robe 

Chrysanthemum, Evening Star 
„ Mormng Star 

„ Bumdgeanum 

Qarkia elegans, double 
single 

„ „ Firefly 

„ margmata 
„ dTvarf pinh 
Coll^ia bicolor 

„ candidissima 
CoUomia coccmea 
Convolvulus major 
„ minor 

Coreopsis (Calhopsis) coronata 
Drummondu 
Cornflower 

Erysimum arkansanum 
Eschscholtzia crocea 

„ Rose Cardmal 
Eutoca visada 

Evening Pnmrose, see CEnothera 
Gamolepis Tagetes 
Giha dichotoma 
„ tncolor 
„ „ alba 

Glauaum Inteum 
„ phoemceum 
Godetia, Bridesmaid 

„ Duchess of Albany 
„ Lady Albemarle 

„ Lady Satin Rose 

„ Scbamim flore pleno 
„ Lavender 
Gypsophila elegans 
„ muralis 
Hehchry'sum (Everlasting) 
lonopsidium acaule 
Jacobaea (Seneao) 

Kanlfussia amelloides 
Kochia tncophylla (scopana) 
Larkspur, Butterfly 
„ Dwarf Rocket 
t, Stock-flowered | 

Lavatera rosea splendens i 

alba splendens | 

Lajna elegans 
Leptosiphon hybndns 


Rambling 

I 

H 

z 

li 

I 

1 


z 

r 

2 to 3 

3 to 4 
3 to 4 

I 


White 

Yellow 

Pnmrose 

Cnmson, white and 
yellow 
Vanons 
Various 
Orange red 
Rose and urhite 
Pink 

Lilac and white 

WTute 

Orange 

Vanous 

Various 

Yellow 

Brown and yellow 

Blue, etc 

Yellow 

Orange 

Rose 

Blue 

Yellow 

W^te 

Lavender and white 

WTute 

Yellow 

Orange 

Rose and white 
WTute 
Carnune 
Rose 

Double rose 

lavender 

WTute 

Rose 

Vanons 

Violet 

Vanous 

Blue, cnmson 

Handsome leafage 

Blue 

Vanous 

Vanous 

Pink 

WTute 

Yellow 

Vanous 




Hardy Annuals — continued 


Name 

Feet High 

Colour 

Limnanthes Douglasi 


Yellow and white 

Liaana 

i 

Vanous 

Lmum grandiflomm rubrum 

I 

Scarlet 

I-ove-in-a-mist 

li 

Blue 

I^ve-hes-bleeding 

2 

Red 

Lupmus Hartwegi 

2 

Blue and white 

„ hybndus atrococcmeus 

2 

Scarlet and white 

„ „ albus 

2 

White 

Malopc grandidora 

3 

Red 

Mattluola bicomis (Night-scented 



Stock) 

I 

Ldac 

Mignonette, Giant 

I 

White 

ft ft 

1 

Red 

„ Machet 

I 

Red 

Nasturtium, Tom Thumb 

X 

Vanous 

» M vanegated-l 



leaved 

I 

Vanous 

Nasturtium, tall 

Rambling 

Vanous 

„ „ vanegated-Ieaved 

Rambhng 

Vanous 

Nemophila msigms 

i 

Blue 

>1 » alba 

i 

White 

Nigella, Miss Jekyll 


Blue 

CEnothera rosea 

i 

Rose 

„ Drummondu nana 

r 

Yellow 

Phaceha campanulana 


Blue 

Platystemon caUfonucus 

I 

Lemon 

Poppies, double 

2 

Vanous 

„ Shirley 


Vanous 

„ The ^kado 

2 

Rose and white 

„ umbrosum 

2 

Scarlet, black spots 

Por^laca, single 

i 

Vanous 

„ double 


Vanous 

Prince’s Feather 

3 

Red 

Rudbeckia, Golden Sunset 


Yellow 

Salvia, Blue Beard 

I 

Blue 

Sanvi^ha procumbens 

i 

Yellow 

Saponana calabnca 

{ 

Pink 

,, „ alba j 

i 

White 

„ Vaccana i 

2 

Pink 

Scabious, large-flowered * 


Vanous 

Schizopetalon Walken 


White 

Senecio, see Jacobaea 



Silene armena 


Rose 

„ pendula 


Pink 

„ „ compacta 

i 

Pink 

„ ,, alba 

i 

White 

Sphenog 3 me speciosa 

1 

Orange 

Statice spicata (Everlastmg) 

I 

Puce 

„ Suworowi 

li 

Rose 
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Naf}tt 

Feet High 

Colour 

Sunflower, double 

3 to 8 

Yellow 

„ smgle 

3 to 8 

Yellow 

Sweet Peas 

6 to 10 

Various 

Sweet Sultan 


Various 

Venus’ Looking-glass 

f 

Blue 

Venus’ Navelwort 

i 

White 

Virginian Stock 

i 

Red, white 

Viscana cardinahs 

I 

Cnmson 

„ oculata 

X 

Pink, purple eye 

Wallflower, annual 

I 

Various 

Whitlavia grandiflora 

I 

Violet 

Xeranthemum (Everlasting) 

2 

Various 


For details see the various plants named in order throughout 
the book 


II GOOD HALF-HARDY ANNUALS 


Those marked p are good for pots Those marked * are not true 
annuals although often grown as such 


Name 

Feet High 

Colour 

p Acrochmum (Everlastmg) 

1 

Rose, white 

Ageratum 

I 

Blue 

• Antirrhinums 

I to 2 

Various 

Arctotis giandis 

I 

White, mauve, and 
yellow 

Vanoua 

Asters, China, Comet 

P „ „ Chrysanthemum- 

ri 

flowered / 

I 

Vanous 

p „ „ Dwarf Bouquet 

i 

Various 

p „ Victoria 


Vanous 

„ „ Quilled 

1 

Vanous 

„ „ Ostnch Plume 

2 

Vanous 

„ „ Giant French 

2 

Vanous 

„ „ Paeon y-flowered 


Vanous 

„ „ Comet 


Vanous 

„ „ Anemone-flowered 

2 

Vanous 

„ Sinensis (single) 

2 

Vanous 

p Balsam, Camelha-flowered 

14 

Vanous 

p Brachycome (Swan River Daisy) 

14 

Blue 

p Carnation, Marguente 

2 

Yellow 

p Celosia plumosa aurea 

2 

Yellow 

P » „ coccmea 

2 

Red 

Cobaea scandens 

Rambler 

Purple 

Cosmea (Cosmos) bipinnata 

24 

Pmk, white 

* Dianthus (Indian Pink) 

I 

Vanous 

* „ Heddewigu 

f 

Vanous 

p Diascia Barberae 

i 

Coral 

Dimoxphotheca aurautiaca 

I 

Orange 
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Half-hardy Annuals — continued 


Name 

Feel High 

Colour 

Eccremocarpus scaber 

Rambler 

Orange 

Gaillardia, single 

2 

Shades of orange 

„ double 

i 

Various 

• Gilia coronopifoha 

3 

Scarlet 

• Golden Feather 


Yellow leaves 

p Heliotrope 

2 

Lilac, mauve 

Hehpterum (Everlasting) 

H 

YeUow 

* Lobelia speciosa 

i 

Blue 

Maize, Japanese Striped 

3 

Vanegated leaves 

„ Four-coloured 

3 

Coloured foliage 

Mangold, French 

z 

Stnped 

„ Afncan 

2 

Lemon, orange 

Martyma fragrans 


Purple 

* Mtmulus tignnus 

i 

Spotted on yellow 

* „ cardinalis 

I 

Scarlet 

^ Mina lobata 

Rambler 

Cream 

p Nemesia strumosa Suttoni 

li 

Vanous 

* Nicotiana affinis 

2 

White 

* „ Sanderae 

2i 

Shades of red 

* Pansy 

i 

Vanous 

Penlla nankmensis 


Dark foUage 

* Petuma, single 

I 

Vanous 

p „ double 

2 

Vanous 

Phlox Drummondu 

I 

Vanous 

P Rhodanthe (Everlasting) 

I 

Pink, white 

Ricinus Gibsom 

3 

Dark fohage 

p Salpiglossis ! 

* 

Vanous 

P Schizanthus 

I to 2 

Vanous 

* Statice smuata hybnda 1 


Mauve, white, and 
yellow 

P Stock, Ten-week 

I to 2 

Vanous 

„ Wallflower-leaved i 

I 

Vanous 

Tagetes signata pumila 

1 

Orange 

Venidium calendulaceum 

1 

Orange 

* Verbena ; 

I 

Vanous 

. Zinnia, single 1 


Vanous 

r „ double 


Vanous 


Ornamental Grasses A collection of ornamental Grasses which 
will thnve under the treatment given to hardy annuals as described 
above is a pretty and useful feature m the flower garden The follow- 
ing may be selected Agrostis laxiflora and nebulosa (Cloud Grass), 
Avena stenlis (Animated Oat), Bnza maxima (Quaking Grass), 
Bromus bnzaefornus, Eragrostis elegans, Hordeum jubatum, 
Lagurus ovatus (Hare's-tail Grass), Pennisetum longistylum, and 
Stipa'pennata (Feather Grass) The sprays will be charmmg for 
vases if gathered before they mature 

Anomatheca (an-fl-mSth-eca Ord Indese) The most popular 
species IS cnienta, a pretty plant growing 6 to 9 ms high, and beanng 
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cnmson flo\iers in summer It should have a warn spot on the 
rockery, or be grown m a frame Bulbs can be obtained and planted 
in autumn. 

Antennana (an-ten-S-na Ord Compositas) The species tomentosa 
IS often used on the rockery as a silvery creeper It thnvcs in 
ordinary soil, and is easily increased by division A margantacea 
IS the Pearl Everlasting, a native 

Anthemis, Camomile (an>them-is, commonly an-the-mis Ord Com* 
positae) Show)'^ border plants, thriving m almost anv soil, and 
easily propagated by division in spring Tmetona, yellow, the 
dyer's Camomile, is one of the best, and there are several varieties, 
they grow about 2 ft high and bloom m July Bieberstemiaua, 
yellow, I ft , and Aizoon, May, white, are pretty NobiJis, the 
common Camomile, has white fiowers 

Anther The upper part of the stamen of a flower and containing the 
pollen 

Anthencum (an*thSr-icum Ord Lihaces) Graceful plants, of which 
Lihago, the St Bernard's Lily, and Lihastrum, tiie St Bruno's 
Lily, both growing 18 ms to 2 ft high, and bearing white flowers 
m June, are the two best known There is a large variety of each 
called major Propagation is by division of the root after flowenng 
A fertile, well>drained soil is desirable They are hardy, and may be 
planted m autumn or spnng 

Anthocyanin A protective substance found along the food-canals 
of plants, it serves as a screen to prevent decomposition and to pro- 
tect the chlorophyll It accounts for the blue or red covenng of 
young growths, for instance, the red stems of Paeonies, which start 
early See a modem work on plant-chemistry 

Antholysis. A term for the chan^ng of organs into leaves, as stamens 
into petals when flowers become " double " The parts are then 
multiplied 

Antholyza (an-tho-ly-za Ord Indeas) The only species much grown 
in gardens is cocemea, a Montbretia-like plant with scarlet spikes of 
flowers in spring, height about 2 ft It succeeds m any fnable soil 
if the position is not exposed, but is not quite hardy Propagation 
IS by divisions of the clusters of conns m autumn or spnng 

Anthoxanthum The species odoratum is the Sweet Vernal Grass which 
scents the meadows, it is not much grown in gardens 

Anthunum (an-thfi*num Ord Aroidese) Handsome stove plants, 
with large leaves and bnlhant spathes, which may be scarlet, cnmson, 
rose, or white The best-known species are Andreanum, which has 
a scarlet spathe and a white spadix, and Scherzenanum, which is 
scarlet There are many vaneties of each, varying in size and 
colour Veitchu and Waroequeanum are the two principal orna- 
mental-leaved species 

Propagation By dividmg the crowns in spnng, each portion with 
roots at the base 

Compost Three parts of peat in a fibrous, lumpy state, i part of 
leafmould, i of Sphagnum moss, and z in equ^ proportions of 
broken crocks, charcoal, and sand The pots must be thoioughly 
drained wnth abundance of crocks 

Heat and Moisture The plants enjoy moisture, and a good deal of 
water should be given throughout the summer, both at the roots 
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and m the atmosphere This, combined with occasional repotting 
as needed, and a temperature with a mght mimmum of 65**, will 
msure free and healthy growth Shade is required during hot sun- 
shme In winter a temperature 10^ less will suffice, and less water 
will be needed 

Anthyllis, Kidney Vetch (an-thill-ia Ord Leguminos©) The species 
Barba- Jovis (Jupiter's Beard) is a downy shrub with yellow flowers 
m spnng, height 4-6 ft Montana is a hoary rock plant with puiphsh 
flowers, 9 ms high, alba is a white vanety These are the only two 

^ species generally grown They like a fnable soil and a warm situa- 
tion Fropagahon is by seed, or by cuttmgs under a hand-hght m 
summer 

Antirrhinum, Snapdragon (an-tir-hi-num Ord Scrophulanneae) 
Antirrhinum maj us, as represented by its beautiful modem oflsprmg, 
has developed into a flonsts' flower, and the vaneties are grown 
under special names, hke Roses and Sweet Peas The plant is 
especially esteemed m Scotland, where much good work has been 
done in developmg it Varieties of one colour only, such as cnmson, 
rose, yellow, and white, are procurable m seed, and these are suitable 
for groups and masses But there are also beautiful forms with 
flaked and stnped flowers A bed is both bnght and mterestmg 
The type, which has pink flowers, grows about 2 ft high There is 
a dwarf strain called the Tom Thumb, which only grows about 9 ms 
high Compact strams between the two (Intermediates) can be 
obtained, and they are perhaps the most useful of all, growmg as 
they do about 18 ms high The value of the Snapdragons hes almost 
as much m then: long penod of blooming, and their adaptability to 
nearly all kinds of sod, as in their beautiful flowers They grow 
continuously for several months, and almost every httle side-shoot/ 
forms flower buds If fadmg flowers are cut off, fresh shoots appear 
and bloom 

Soil They will thnve in shallow, chalky soil, and they will 
luxunate m cool clay While, however, the Snapdragon never grows 
more vigorously than on damp clay soils, the growth which it makes 
on such ground is soft and sappy, and m no way so flonferous as 
that which is formed on limestone This is sometimes overlooked 
by cultivators, who fail to reahse that they are only getting a tithe 
of the beauty which the plant is capable of producing, and indeed 
misconception is easy when the plants look so well Dme, even m 
the crude form of lumps of chalk, may be added to heavy soil with 
nothing but benefit The planta are not necessarily weaker, for 
Antirrhinums grow luxuriantly on soil which forms shallowest 
of layers over sohd hmestone, it is simply that the chalk encourages 
a harder and more flonferous type of shoot 

Propagation By seeds and cuttings It is always well to raise 
some from seed, because, if care is taken to get it from a well-known 
flonst, good new vaneties are quite bkely to appear If sown in a 
greenhouse or frame m Febniar)' or March, the seedlings pncked off 
and kept sturdy by being grown close to the glass and given plenty 
of air, then planted out about a foot apart m May, the plants will 
be in flower before midsummer It is a great point m connection 
with this splendid plant that the vaneties come almost as true from 
seeds as good species, consequently, the most natural of all systems 
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of propagation meets the principal needs, but this fact is to a certain 
extent discounted by the readiness vritt which Snapdragons lend 
themselves to cross-polhnation by bees The amateur gardener often 
wonders why the Snapdragons "nhich he has saved at home fail to 
come true, while the seedsman's packets give him, vntb httle variation, 
the colours descnbed in the catalogue The explanation is that tlie 
seedsman's Antirrhinums are grown in beds so far apart that the 
same set of bees cannot get from one to the other with pollen, 
whereas the amateur's plants are so close together that one set can 
visit many varieties and effect numerous crosses Free a seeder, 
therefore, as the Anturhmum is, it is not an ideal plant for home 
saving in cases where distinct colours are required The amateur 
who wants to perpetuate a particular variety must circumvent the 
bees by takin g cuttings, which alone can be rehed on to reproduce 
the coveted variety m small gardens And it is satisfactory to know 
that cuttings root readily in a frame, or even in gntty soil m the open 
ground, in late summer, nor need the propagator fear to use tips 
with dower-buds on them, bad as this class of wood is for cuttmgs 
m the case of most plants 

Art Shades It is m the intermediate class that we find the best 
range of beautiful ** art " shades The Tom Thumbs are much 
wanting m these exquisite tones, otherwnse they are useful enough 
for small beds, blooming long and profusely Fawm, terra-cotta, 
salmon, and other " art " shades, such as are found in the Inter- 
mediates, would strengthen the Tom Thumbs considerably Their 
squat growth calls for relief from a taller. looser plant, such as that 
beautiful half-hardy annual the Salpiglossis, or coloured Tobaccos 
(Nicotiana Sanderas) or even Ostnch Plume Asters Each amateur 
buyer of Snapdragons will pick colours to his taste from the cata- 
logues. and happily for him the range is both beautiful and wide 

The evergreen traihng species Asanna, with yellow flowers m 
summer, is suitable for the rockery See Alpine Flowers 
Ants, Gardeners dislike ants among their plants, because, whether 
they do any direct mjury or not, they certainly encourage aphides 
They probably do direct as well as indirect injury, particularly to 
fruits The best means of reducing their numbers is to trap them 
with old bones, or with pieces of sponge smeared wth treacle, boiling 
water wnll do the rest Paraffin oil also disturbs them If these 
remedies fail, make a strong decoction of Elder leaves and pour it 
on the nests, or mix powdered borax and sugar in equal proportions, 
and spread about their haunts in dry weather 
Aphides, Green Fly, Black Fly, etc Aphides or sucking flies are famihar 
to all gardeners, because one species or another attacks almost 
every class of plant The green fly of Roses, Solanums, and green- 
house and garden plants generally, the black fly of Asters and 
Broad Beans, the green, blue, and black flies of vanous fruit trees, 
are all species of aphis If the aphides are allowed to multiply 
they speedily increase to such an extent as to all but smother the 
plants they attack, and their rapidity of increase is such that a few 
mdividuals soon grow to as many thousands Although aphides 
produce eggs, they may bnng forth hving young (viviparous) if the 
eggs are not fertihsed It is wise to attack them directly they are 
seen, and fortunately they are easy to kill In glass structures, 
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penodical fumigation with one of the specialities which are sold in 
vanous sizes to suit large and small houses by nurserymen, seeds 
men, and dealers in horticultural sundries, provides a ready and 
inexpensive means of keeping them down Once a fortnight will 
suit in the growing season An ounce of washing soda dissolved in 
a gallon of water heated up to 150° forms a simple destroyer of 
aphides, and may be synnged 00 to outdoor plants through gloved 
hands A decoction of quassia (see Quassia) is good A paraffin 
and soft' soap emulsion (see Paraffin) is cheap and efficacious 
Vanous propnetary washes are advertised for the purpose, and 
may be applied according to the directions supplied with them 
Apios (&'pi>os Ord Leguminoss) The species tuberosa is the Ground 
Kut, a twining perenmal with browmsh-red flowers m summer, and 
edible tuberous roots It hkes a warm sandy soil and a sheltered 
position 

Aponogeton (&-p 5 no-ge'ton Ord Naiadaces) The species distachyon 
IS the charming white, scented Winter Hawthorn, which floats on ’ 
the water and flowers from late summer onwards to winter It 
may be grown in a tank, under glass or outdoors, or m a pool if 
the roots are sunk a foot below the surface Abyssmicus, a modem 
species with lavender - blue flowers, succeeds under the same 
conditions. 

APPLES; CULTIVATION AND SELECTIONS 

By common consent the Apple (Pyrus Malus Ord Rosaceae) 

IS the most valuable of all hardy fruits and happily it is not difficult 
to obtain good crops 

Stocks It IS desirable for the beginner to learn at the outset the 
importance of stocks, because Apples are rarely grown from seeds 
or cuttings If we go into a fruit nursery m summer we see trees 
which are like and yet unlike Apple-trees The leaf resembles the 
leaf of an Apple, but the trees are not bearing any fruit (or if any, 
it IS insigniflcant) and they are of a somewhat spreading habit, as 
though they had never been s}rstematically pruned like the long 
ranks of Apple-trees Another thing which stnkes us about them 
is that some of the branches have been drawn to the ground and 
are partially covered with mounds of soil These are Paradise 
stocks — trees whose fruit is useless, but whose fibrous root system 
makes them valuable as foster-parents to Apples, which are budded 
or grafted on to them 

drawn-down branches will push roots into the mounds of 
soil, and after being severed from &e parent stock, will be planted 
in long lines to themselves, m three years at the most they will grow 
out mto sturdy httle bushes and be ready for grafting If we take 
one up, we find that it has no tap root, but only a mass of fibres 
spreading in a shallow network 

Budding Proceeding through the nursery, we find young stocks 
from the mam stem of which pieces of raphia are drooping, and 
examination reveals that buds have recently been cut out of varieties 
of Apples which are to be propagated and inserted m the stems of 
the stocks, one m each about 6 ms above the ground If our visit 
IS paid m early August we may find the work of buddmg actually 
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going on, but in September it unll be finished We see the budder 
slicing pieces about ms long out of the Apple shoots of the 
current year’s gro\\'th, each piece uuth a dormant growth bud in it, 
we see cleverly picking out the pith at the back of the bud, 
we See him inserting the piece hollon side inwards within a T-shaped 
cut made m the stem of the stock, and v^e see him tying the bud 
in firmly but not very bghtly with raphia 

Matden Trees Another stage in the nursery, and we see in summer 
a tree with single stems 4 to 6 ft high These are the ofifspnog of 
the previous year’s budding The 4, 5. or 6-feet stem has grown 
from the little bud put m &e year before, and it has done all this 
work since Apnl, because the bud did not start growing before 
winter, lying dormant, or apparently dormant, m the stock from the 
late summer of one year till the spring of the next This sapling 
Apple-tree is called a " maiden ” It is shortened to half a yard 
high m winter 

Older Trees A httle farther, and we find a plantation of two-3rear- 
olds, or trees a year older than the maiden The mark of the shorten- 
ing just referred to is clearly discernible Side branches have 
pushed from the thickening bole and have extended 2, 3, or even 
4 feet, whatever their length, they are shortened in their turn m 
autumn to a third of their length, and we see the result when we 
come to the three-year-olds, where the second bifurcation reveals 
itself 

Cordon Trees A modification of this practice of shortemng and 
encouraging side branches is observable when we come to the 
cordons These may have only one stem even when several years 
old There is the preUrainary shortemng of the maiden as for the 
bush tree, thenceforward, the leaders are allowed to extend against 
strong stakes and the side growths are removed 

Bushes, Standards, and Espaliers Our nursery inspection of the 
Apples shows us that by far the largest proportion of trees are 
bushes, and that next to them come " standards "—trees on tall, 
strong stems, which hav'e probably been raised on Crab or Free 
(seedling) stocks, and not on Paradise stocks These standards are 
more suitable, we see, for orchards or large gardens than for small 
gardens, because of their wide-spreading heads In some nurseries 
we may find that there are more cordons than standards, in others 
the reverse But we find fair quantities of another type of tree — 
a flat tree with branches in tiers i ft apart, one above another, to a 
height of 6 ft or more These are the " espaliers ” for traimng on 
walls and fences — splendid trees, but a little expensive, because of 
the cost of the early training 

Summer Pruning So much for the propagation and the formation 
of different types of tree, now let us look mto the fruiting parts of 
the older trees, in order to round off our prehminary lessons It is 
near the end of the summer and we find fruits on the older wood, but 
not on the quite young wood of the current year’s growth, which 
has now finished extending, as we see by the bod at the very end 
This young wood comes from vanous parts of the old wood The 
pruner shows us that he " summer prunes " the side shoots, except 
m the case of the few varieties (Insb Peach, Lady Sudeley, and 
Cormsh GiUiflower are, we find, the most promment of them) which 
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Apples — continued 

bear their fruit on the young wood when it is in its second year 
Summer prumng means, we perceive, shortemng the young side* 
shoots to withm five or six leaves of the base, where, later, a fnut 
bud forms as a result In winter the remamder of the shortened 
shoot IS pruned back to an inch or two 

General Pruning Not the least mteresting of the lessons which 
we learn from our ramble among the fruit trees is that an appreciable 
amount of pruning can be done m summer with benefit to the future 
crop But we are glad to know that summer prumng is not vital, 
because during August and September we have much to do m other 
departments of the garden If we can fit a bout of summer prumng 
m we resolve that we will Nay more, we are so impressed with the 
spectacle of the heavy crops of large frait on the maturer trees, that 
forthwith we begm to scheme out plans for providing time to thm 
out and regulate some of the crowded veterans at home, so that 
haply we may, by reducing the tangle of wood to order and clanty, 
induce them to give us better fruit Those which are full of spmdly, 
in-growing wood we will thm ngoronsly m autumn or winter, workmg 
wi^ one of the nursery models before our mind's eye, and taking 
care that when our task is done, not a smgle m-growmg shoot is left 
on the tree 

Soil in Relation to Pruning The student of fniit*prumng is some* 
tunes nonplussed when he reads or hears advice on the one hand 
urging the importance of making soil fertile m order that the trees 
may be encouraged to start away strongly, and on the other that 
excessive growth is undesirable, because it tends to retard frmtmg 
There is certainly an apparent rf not real mconsistency, but it is not 
always easy in practice to strike the happy mean wifh exactitude 
The grower wants his trees to grow healthfully, and rather than have 
them drag, he would have them luxunant But moderate growth 
IS the best — that is to say, growth represented by an extension of 
2 or 3 ft per shoot per year Heavy loam will give this without 
much manunng, chalk or sandy soil only with liberal manunng, 
except m the case of the strongest sorts This point of the diSerent 
habits of varieties makes the matter hard to generahse upon Perhaps 
it might be put m this way il the annual growth exceeds 3 ft per 
shoot, the trees are too vigorous, if less than z ft , they are weak 
Luxunance, which is often accompamed by sparse fiowenng, can 
be counteracted by root*prumng, weakness by manurmg 

Grafting Paradise stocks wluch are not budded in summer as 
described above are grafted m the following spnng, the heads bemg 
taken ofi 6 ms from &e ground, a downward cut made m the sloping 
first cut, a piece of Apple shoot 5 ms long of the previous year's 
growth fitted m after making corresponding cuts m the base to those 
on the stock, and the whole area round the cuts bound with raphia 
and coated with a wax of resm, tallow, red ochre, and Burgundy 
pitch melted together in the proportions of 8, 3, 3, and i The 
process is called " tongue " graftmg If grafting old trees instead 
of young stocks, we should have to adopt a different system because 
of the thicker wood, shang the bark down to a length of a couple of 
inches with the point of a kmfe after shortemng the branch to a 
stump, cuttmg a scion with a thm, slopmg face, shpping it into the 



Elit and pressing it carefnlly doTra so as to avoid splitting, tinng round, 
and wasmg as before This is “ crown “ grafting 

Faneites Observing the behaviour of vaneties, we see that Early 
Victona, Lord Derby, Lane's Pnnce Albert, Warner's King, Bramley's 
feedlmg, and Newton Wonder (forming a succession) are good 
cuhnary croppers, and that others worthy of culture where space 
permits arc Stirling Castle, Eckhnville Seedling, Keswick Codhn, 
Lord Suffield, Lord Grosvenor, Golden Spire, Grenadier, Royal 
Jubilee, Norfolk Beauty, and Welhngton Of dessert sorts. Beauty 
of Bath. AlUngton Pippin, Rival, Charles Ross, Worcester Peannain, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, James Grieve, Blenheim Pippin, Roundway 
Magnum Bonum, Adams’s Pearmain, Stunner, Baumann’s Red 
Winter Remette, and William Crump are good, and form a succession 
In view of the extension of the disease " scab ” (see below) it may 
be noted that Cox’s Orange Pippin, Lord Suffield, Ecklinville Seedling, 
and Yellow Ingestne (Golden Pippin) are very susceptible Bramley's 
Seedlmg, Grenadier, Golden Spire, Lord Derby, Beauty of Bath, 
Newton Wonder, The Queen, Wellington, Gladstone, Warner's 
King, Keswick Codhn, and Cox's Pomona are less susceptible 
Ferttlisahon A fact that is interesting m itself, besides being 
important from a practical point of \’iew, is that ffiw vaneties of 
Apples can fertilise themselves and therefore that vaneties which 
produce pollen freely, such as Baumann’s Winter Remette, Bramley's 
Seedling, Grenadier, Early Victona, Worcester Pearmain, Imrd Derby, 
and Newton Wonder (note that all these appear in our select lists), 
should always be planted, because with dies and bees at work their 
abundant pollen passes from flower to flower and assists cropping 
A large block of trees might bear badly for no other reason than 
that it wanted the poUen from another sort to assist in its fertilisation 
Frosf and Apples Is the distnct a cold one, where late frosts are 
apt to work havoc ? Then let os take care to plant some late-bloom- 
ing vaneties, snch as Keswick Codhn, Northern Greening, Royal 
Jubilee, Bramley's Seedling, Newrton Wonder, Court-Pendu-Plat 
(often called the Wise Apple, because of this late-blooming habit), 
Kang Edward VII, and Dutch Mignonne We are then pretty sure 
of a crop 

Thxnmng Thinning the clnsters of fruit which often form thickly 
m spnng to two or even to one fruit per spur is wnse, because the tree 
produces larger fruits of higher market value with less strain on the 
tree But dessert vaneties should not be very large 
Apple Enemies Nothing that we learn about Apples impresses 
us more than the importance of keeping the trees free from cater- 
pillars, msect^ and fungi Here is a summary of some of the worst 
pests of the /Apple, with suggestions for subduing them 
Canker A fungus which flounsbes on enfeebled consbtution, 
mjury to the bark, and poverty of soil In most cases the best 
remedy is manure, either in the form of a mulch of yard manure or a 
dressing of an artificial fertiliser, such as the following ^ part sulphate 
of ammoma, i part steamed bone flour, 2 oz per square yard from 
the bole of the tree to the farthest spread of the branches Badly 
infected wood to be cut away or shortened and the faces of wounds 
brushed with tar 

Black Scab This affects the shoots and fnut, causmg dark patches 
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Apples— 

and cracks The remedy is to spray with a pound of blnestone 
dissolved m 25 gallons of water when the leaves are unfolding, 
repeating when the petals fall, and again a fortnight later 
Powdery Mildew This affects the young shoots, covering the ends 
with a white meal The remedy is } oz of fresh hver of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium) dissolved m a gallon of water, and sprayed 
on when the disease is seen 

Brown Spot This affects the fruit Small brown dots are seen, 
which disfigure the fruit, and, working into the fiesh, cause decay 
The remedy is agam hver of sulphur, at the strength just recom- 
mended, sprayed on as soon as the spot appears 
Spnng-feedtng Caterpillars These include Winter Moth, Lackey 
Moth, Small Ermine Moth, Tortnx Moth, Mottled Umber Moth, and 
Vapourer Moth Every year the greenish caterpillar of the Winter 
Moth does enormous nuschief by attacking the fiowers and foliage 
directly the buds burst Immediately it is seen the trees should be 
sprayed vnth 2 lb arsenate paste in 50 gallons of water Bands 
coated with grease are sometimes tied round the boles in autumn 
to prevent the moths ascending to lay their eggs 
Codhn Moth Attacks the young fruit and eats nght in, with the 
result that it falls later, with a dirty hole near the eye The above 
spray, applied before the fruit turns down is efficacious 
Apple Sucker (Psylla) This is the yellow wingless larva of a green, 
filmy-winged insect which is seen flitting about in autumn The 
sucker feeds on the buds in spnng Remedy 6 lb soft soap, B lb 
quassia extract, 200 gallons of water, sprayed on in spnng 
Blossom Weevil In some distncts a weevil eats into the fruit bud 
just before the breaking stages, and by destroying the fertilising 
organs, prevents fruit forming, a lime spray is recommended 
Moss and Lichen When the branches of fruit trees tend to become 
green they should be cleansed A bme spray is an excellent cleanser, 
but in bad Cases something more may be required, and it may be 
found in caustic soda 1 lb of this, with 1 lb of pearl-ash, in zo 
gallons of water, will cleanse the wood if sprayed on m winter 
Apple Aphis (Aphis pozni) The aphis infests the shoots See 
Aphides 

American Blight See Amencan bhght 
Blossom-wilt and Brown-rot See remarks under Plum 
Capsid Bugs Greemsh oval bugs about m long which have 
become very destructive durmg recent years i lb soft soap and 
oz nicohne 95-8 per cent strength m 20 gallons water, used at 
80-100° 13 a good remedy, if used in May and June 
A General Spray There are many pests in addition to the above, 
but the multiplication of rememes becomes senous, rather would 
one reduce them if possible The best all-round plan is to spray the 
heads of the trees with a Iime-sulphur wash (procurable from ail 
seedsmen and agncultural chemists) 10 spnng and later, varying the 
strength according to the season of application (stronger when leaf- 
less than when m leaf) To be more exact, 2^ gallons of lirae-sulphur 
preparation and 4 lb arsenate of lead may be used to 100 gallons of 
water when the trees are in young leaf if there is fungus, and also 
caterpillar There are, however, one or two proncunent vaneties, 
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notably Cox’s Orang'^ Pippin, which are hable to injury from the 
spray If preferred, a modem tar*distillate spray, obtainable from 
seedsmen, can be used for the above enemies It should be spra>ed 
on at the strength recommended on the packets in January' or 
February This type of spray has tended to displace hime-sulphur 
dnrmg recent years 

Planting The method of planting Apples has a direct bearing on 
their health If the soil is broken deeply, well manured, and the 
trees are planted with a shallow coat of ^oroughly firmed soil sur- 
faced with manure over the roots, they will generally make \ngorous 
and healthy growth which can be kept clean without much difficult)’ 
Very few Apples will thnve on a damp site, or on shallow sand or 
chalk The best culinary variety for poor soil is Bramley's Seedling, 
and the next best perhaps New-ton Wonder Both should be 
planted, the former in the larger quantity The best for dessert 
on such soil IS Worcester Pearmain Other things bemg equal, heavy 
soil IS better than light for Apples, but it should not be stiff clay, 
which is often damp and alwa)'s expensive to work A dark loam ts 
best Avoidance of crowding is desirable, an average of 12 ft apart 
for bushes and 30 for standards 15 jusUfiedr as it is easy to crop 
between them until they require all the ground But it is pernicious 
to crop close up to the stems, even with vegetables, as is often done 
A south or south-west aspect is better than a northerly or easterly 
one The contiguity of water is no disadvantage, provided the site 
is well drained, because the temperature is more equable November 
IS perhaps the best mouth to plant, but trees can be put in up to 
mid-March with suitable weather Stakes, where necessary, should 
be put in with the trees 

For storage of Apples, see Fruit 

Apncot (Pronus (Armemaca) \ailgans Ord Rosaceae) One of the 
most delicious of the stone fruits, the Apncot is also one of the most 
capnaous It is difficult to suit in soil, and even in good loam on 
bmestone, which is the ideal soil for stone fruits, it often casts its 
mam branches after a few years It should be given firm soil with 
plenty of lime rubble It blooms very early, and on this account 
should not only have the protection and support of a wall, but should 
ha\e tiffany or netting hung m front of it while m flower when frost 
threatens In starting with Apncots it is best to buy a young trained 
tree from a fruit dealer, and plant it m autumn If it grows very 
strongly root prune it 

The Apncot gives fruit on young wood, but is not so markedly a 
young-wood fruiter as the Peach, as it will bear on the npened wood 
A framework of mature wood, with a moderate amount of young 
wood between, will give satisfactory crops, other things bemg nght 
As regards vaneties. Moor Park is particularly hable to branch- 
casting, It is, howexer, almost indispensable, owing to the fine quahty 
of the fruit Shipley ’'8 and Breda are less hable to premature decay, 
but the fruit is not so fine Powell's is a good late vanety 

Aquatic Plants See Water and the Sunk Garden, 

Aqmkgia, Columbine (aquil- 5 -gia Ord Ranunculacese) The graceful 
Columbme is one of the most popular of hardy herbaceous flowers, 
end there are few gardens in which it is not represented The 
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majonty of tiie species are best suited for borders, but a few are well 
adapted for the rockery The Columbines begin to flov/er very early, 
often being m bloom in May, and they continue for a long period 
They are useful for cnttmg 

Spectes and Hybrids Alpina, a charming blue rockery plant, i ft 
high, caerulea, 15 to 1 8 ms , blue and white (caerulea hybnds, r8 to 
30 ins , obtainable from seedsmen, give a variety of colours, and the 
flowers have long spurs), chrysantha, 3 ft, yellow, glandulosa, blue, 
hlac, and white, i ft , an exquisite but short-lived plant that needs 
frequent renewal, and of which there are several pretty varieties; 
habulata alba, white, May, i ft , pyrenaica, blue and lilac, only a few 
inches high, suitable for the rockery, sibmca, zo to Z2 ms , blue, good 
for rockwork, Skinnen, 2 ft , red, green, and yellow, and Stuarti, 
9 ms , blue and white, a charming hybrid, are the pnncipal species 
and hybnds 

Propagation By seeds, sown outside m June, transplanted in 
August, and flowenng the following year, or m frames m spnng to 
get strong plants early, also by division 
Sod The strong kinds will thnve m almost any soil, from clay to 
chalk The weaker ones, hke glandulosa, pyrenaica, and Stuarti, 
should have a light, warm, well-drained loam 
General Remarks Splendid mixtures of long-spurred hybnds in 
separate colours and mixture are now offered by seedsmen They 
make lovely clumps or beds, and are valuable for cutting They are 
perennial when established, but, hke the Snapdragons, they get 
crossed considerably by bees, and that is why one finds it well to raise 
a stock as bienmals each year, sowing in spring or early summer 
Special vaneties can be kept and mcreased by division, with care, 
when they have become strong Those who raise their hybnd 
Columbines under glass and plant them out in early summer must 
be prepared to give them a certam amount of attention, otherwise 
the groups will gradually melt away Drought is probably the chief 
cause and watenng is the best remedy Of the plants which live and 
thnve, the strongest may be found in bloom before the summer is 
over, but the grower should base his highest expectations on the 
late spnng of the following year, when the plants will be at their best 
Then, indeed, no plants of their season will command greater interest 
or evoke a more hvely admiration 

Arabis, Rock Cress ( 4 r-a-bis Ord Crucifer®) Very cheap and easily 
grown plants, flowenng ofi and on in mild spells throughout the 
winter, but at their best in spring, when they grow rapidly, and 
bloom as they extend They are charming on the rockery, in bulb 
beds, at the front of mixed borders, and at the edge of basins of 
aquatic plants 

Species Alpina and albida, both white-flowered and much alike, 
but the former a little dwarfer and more compact than the latter, 
are the two pnncipal The double white vanety, flore pleno, is very 
graceful, having Jong spikes of bloom, and lasts well Lucida vane- 
gata, which has pretty green and yellow leaves, is also a useful 
species Aubnetioides has large pink flowers, Billardien much 
resembles it Alba vanegata has a white-edged leaf 
Propagation The singles by seed, sown outdoors m May or June 
for flowenng the foUowmg season, by cutbngs, or by divtsioa after 
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jaowenng, the double by cuttings, which may be taken from the 
clumps after flowenng, and strudc m sandy soil m a frame, or in a 
shady spot out of doors 

Arabises grow well m all soils, and no special provision need 
be made 

Aralia (h-rS-ha Ord Arahaceae) Handsome fobage plants, some 
hardy, others requinng a greenhouse or stove The most popular 
species, japonica or Sieboldu (now called Fatsia japomca by botamsts), 
IS much esteemed as a greenhouse and room plant, being grown for 
its large, dark green, deeply-cut leaves Eleganttssima and Veitchn 
graallima are two beautiful sorts, but they require a vrarm house 
The same remark applies to Kerchoveana and Reginae Racemosa 
IS hardy Japomca and most of the indoor speaes are propagated 
by cuttings of npe wood, preferably in bottom heat, Veitchu gracil- 
hma by grafting, racemosa by division A spinosa, a hardy shrub 
with small white flowers in autumn, the so-called Angelica Tree, is 
increased by suckers 3 parts loam, 1 leafmould, and J part sand 
suit A clunensis is the same as the feathery-leaved shrub, bearing 
creamy panicles of bloom in autumn, sometimes met vith under the 
name Dimorphanthus mandschuncus It is handsome at the 
waterside m mild districts 

Araucaria (ar- 3 .w-c 5 .-n-a Ord Comferm) A large genus of Conifers, 
which embraces the well-known Monkey Puzzle, imbncata, one of 
the few really hardy kinds, and a conspicuous object m the pleasure 
grounds of many places 

Indoor spectts Excelsa is the most important of the greenhouse 
speaes. and it baa several vaneties. such as glauca, Goldieana, and 
vanegata Ihey make mce table plants We have had healthy 
plants of excelsa forming successive tiers for many years in a livmg- 
room All are evergreens 

Propagation By cuttings, the tops of plants being first struck, 
and then the shoots which start from the old stumps, they root 
readily in sandy loam and leafmould in a greenhouse if kept shaded 

Compost Three parts loam, i leafmould, f part sand for the pot 
plants The Monkey Puzzle is not very fastidious, but does best in 
a deep, well-dramed, loamy soil 

Arbor Vitae (Thuya) Cheap, hardy, and easily grown evergreens, often 
used for hedges, as well as for individual eflect When planted for 
formmg hedges they should be inserted about 9 ms apart They 
are not quite so cheap as Pnvet and Thorn, but have a httle more 
distmction The American Arbor Vitae (Tboya occidentahs) is the 
species most largely used for this purpose It should be remembered 
that there are cases of stock having been poisoned by eating it, 
although no mjury has followed in others Propagation is by seeds or 
cuttings Almost any soil that is deep, substantial, and well-dramed 
will suit See also Thuya 
Arbour See Flower Garden Summer-houses 

Arbutus, Strawberry Tree (Ar-bfi-tus Ord Ericaceae) Arbutus 
Unedo is a handsome evergreen shrub, growing from 8 to 15 ft high, 
and bearing white flowers m September, which are followed by scarlet 
fruits somewhat resembling Strawbemes, and suitable for eating 
when quite npe There are pmk and red-flowered vaneties of it 
It IS hardy, generally speakmg, though it may be injured m severe 
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winters if planted in an exposed place In a cold district The species 
Andracbne has grecnish-white dowers in spring Propagation is by 
seeds sown in spring, or by la5'ers m autumn Warm well-drained 
peaty soil is desirable 

Arches See Flower Garden Arches 

Arctostaphylos (arc>toS'tdph-y>Ios Ord Encaceas) The speaes 
Uva-ursi is the Bntish evergreen trailer with rosy flowers commonly 
called Bearberry It is occasionally grown in gardens in peaty soil 

Arctotis (arc<td-tis Ord Composite) Most of the species are downy 
hardy perennials, but the grandis is good as a half-hardy annual 
(see Annuals, half-hard)^ The flowers are white with mauve centre 
and surrounding band of yellow, height i ft Ordmaiy soil Propa- 
gation by seeds 

Ardisia (&r-dis-ia Ord M3irsinaces} The only species much grown, 
and that less frequently than in past years, is crenata (crenulata). 
which IS valued less for the white Sowers than the attractive bemes 
We have had a plant in full berry the whole winter in a hving-room 
It likes a warm greenhouse while growing Loam and peat, with 
sand, suit Propagation is by pieces of stem or root, preferably in 
bottom-heat 

Areca. See Chrysalidocaipus 

Arenana (aren-S-na Ord Caiyophyllacea) TThe most popular 
species is baleanca, a little plant with shiny leaves and white flowers 
on short stems in summer It is useful for the rockery, covenng the 
faces of stones Montana, white, 4 ms , serves the same purpose. 
Ordinary soil in a coo] place suits Propagation is by seeds, or 
division m summer, the parts being shaded from hot sun and kept 
moist 

Argemone, American Pnckly Poppy (Sr-ge-m6-ne Ord Papaveracea) 
Mexicana (grandiflora) is worth growing as a hardy annual, its large 
silky-white flowers with golden anthers being very attractive, 
Ordinary soil. Sow seeds outside in spring (see Annuals) ^ Height zft 

Arils Processes which develop from the base of a flower and form a 
mantle over the seed 

Anstolochia, Birthwort (ansto-ld-kia Ord Anstolochiacea) Singular 
climbers, some evergreen, others deciduous, some hardy, others 
tender One of the best known is Sipho, the " Dutchman's Pipe," 
a hardy climber with cunous brown and yellow flowers late in spnng, 
and with handsome foliage The most remarkable of the indoor 
species is gigas Sturtevantii, a stove climber in bloom from May to 
November, with immense greyish flowers furnished with a long tad 
We have seen a plant carrying 130 flowers The young flowering 
shoots should be cut back when they go out of flower Propagation 
IS by cuttings of young wood with a heel, preferably m a propagating 
case Three parts loam, z each decayed manure and leafmould, 
sand, suit the indoor kinds, ordinary garden sod suits Sipho 

Armena, Thrift (ar-mS-na Ord. PJumbagineas) The well-known 
Thrift (mantima) is a pretty plant for edgings and rockwork Its 
variety Laucheana is still more attractive, the colour being deeper 
Caespitosa, with hlac flowers, cephalotes (latifolia) and its fine rose 
form splendens, and plantaginea, with its forms splendens and Glory, 
both having bright rose flowers, are also nice sorts Ordinary fertile, 
fnable sod suits Propagation is by division 
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Arnebia, Prophet Flower (ar-nibia Ord Boraginea) Arnebias 
coniuta and echioides are pretty dwarf plants, suitable for the front 
of a border, or for rockwork The former, which grows i8 ms high, 
and has yellow flowers m July, is an annurf, and may be grown from 
seed sown under glass m spring It likes a loamy, gntty. well-drained 
soil Ecluoides grows about 9 ins high, is a perennial, and has 
yellow flowers with five black dots {" Marks of Mahomet." hence the 
name Prophet Flower) m late spring; the spots fade as the flowers 
age It is propagated by cuttings or pieces of root in spring in heat 
It thnves in any good soil if not dry 
Axmea montana, Mountain Tobacco (ar-nl-ca Ord Composite) 
A hardy herbaceous perennial gromng i ft high, with yellow flowers 
in summer, suitable for the border or rockery Seed is oSered, and 
may be sown outside in early summer Propagation may also be 
effected by division m spring 
Arrowhead. See Flower Garden The Water Garden 
Artemisia (ar-tem-Is-ia Ord Compositse) The only species much 
grown m gardens is Abrotanum, that shrub of piquant perfume 
known as Southernwood Ordinary soil Propagation 1$ b}' cuttings 
or dii'ision Dracunculus is the herb Tarragon, which see I^icti* 
flora, with milk-white flowers in autumn, is a splendid evergreen 
species 2-3 ft high, but is httle known It is best grown in the 
greenhouse 

Artichoke. There are two distinct kinds commonly grown m gardens, 
namely, the Globe and the Jerusalem, a third, the Chinese, is seen 
occasionally The Globe Artichoke (Cjuara Scoljmus) gets its 
popular name from the large, globular flower-heads, which are cooked 
and eaten with sauce They are produced throughout the summer 
The plant is a hardy perenmal and dies to the root m the autumn 
The large Green Globe is a good variety 
The Jerusalem Artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus) produces tubers, 
which form the edible part They do not contain starch, and their 
close texture, no less than their somewhat earthy flavour, renders them 
unpalatable to many The plant is a strong grower, and should be 
planted at the end of the garden, where it will not interfere with 
other crops, and where it will also form a wind-break 
Propagation of Globe Artichokes To get a stock of plants in tbe 
first place, seed is sown m spring, heat being given if it is desired to 
the plants on rapidly, but not otherwise The seedlings can be 
thinned, and a year later put out m nch soil 4 ft apart Sub- 
sequently the stock can be increased by taking off suckers in Apnl, 
and it IS well to do this every two or three years, as old plants soon 
get worn out 

Plant in deep, well-manured soil, as the plant is a gross 
feed^ Ashes may be heaped round the plants m autumn Cbards 
we the young growths that push as a result of cutting down the 
Arbehokes m July, after a crop of heads has been taken, they are 
blanched with straw when 2 ft high 

Pr^agation of Jerusalem Artichokes By tubers about i 02 in 

weight, planted 6 ms deep, and 18 ms apart, in rows 3 it asunder, 
m spnng 

5 o*I A bght, well-drained, poonsh soil is best if the crop is grown 
lor home consumption, deep, nch, moist soil may yield a heavier 
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crop, but the produce will be coarse The tubers may be hfted la 
November and covered with straw and soil similarly to Potatoes 
The Chinese Artichoke This plant (Stachys tubenfera) has small, 
corkscrew-hke tubers of agreeable flavour, by means of which it is 
increased They may be planted 9 ins apart, m rows 18 ms asunder, 
in spring They hke a well>dramed, warm soil, but not a great deal 
of manure, which causes coarseness The crop may be lifted and 
stored in sand in the autumn 
Artificial Manures See Manures 
Artillery Plant. See Pilea 

Arum (air-um Ord Aroide®) The Arums are distinguished by 
singular flowers, resembling those of the Arum Lily in' form, and m 
some cases by marked leaves Italicum, which grows about 18 ins 
high, and produces greemsh-white flowers in April, is perhaps the 
best>known speaes It has vanegated leaves, and is hardy Macu* 
latum, with its poisonous scarlet autumn bemes, is the native Cuckoo 
Pint PalaestiQum or Sanctum, sometimes called the Black Calla, 
requires greenhouse cultivation Comutum is the so-called " Mon- 
arch of the East." The flowers are red, spotted with black, and the 
stems are spotted It should be kept dry in winter, and needs pro- 
tection from frost Cnnitum has immense red spotted flowers, and 
marked stems, Dracunculus has mottled stems, large leaves, and 
purplish flowers Propagation is by di\asion in spnng Any good, 
moist garden soil suits Nearly all are better for btter over the roots 
in winter 

Arum Lily. This plant, which is remarkable for its beautiful white 
spathe, IS grown under vanous names, such as Laly of the Nile, 
Calla aethiopica, Richardia aethiopica, and R afncana The last 
is now the accepted botamcal name Although the plant will 
sometimes pass the wmter out of doors unharmed, it is not hardy, 
and 19 almost umversally grown for flowering in winter and spnng 
It IS particularly in demand for church decoration at Easter Arum 
lobes are often planted out m the garden in summer, and potted up 
about the middle of September They will do in a mimmum 
winter temperature of 45*, but require more heat for early winter 
bloom 

Varieties There are several garden vaneties of it, notably 
Childsiana and grandiflora, which are very Urge, Little Gem, a 
miniature form, Pearl of Stuttgart, dwarf, and The Godfrey, another 
mimature form, All are white There are two yellow Arum lobes, 
namely, Elbottiana and Pentlandu The latter has dark green 
leaves with reddish petioles Both sorts are beautiful t 

Propagation By division or oSsets in spnng ^ 

Compost Three parts loam, i part decayed cow manure, } part 
sand 

Arundinana (a-run-din-S-na Ord Gramineas) A genus of Bamboos, 
several of which, notably Falconen, 6 to 8 ft high, green foliage, 
Hindsu, 8 to 12 ft , japomca, 6 to 8 ft (also known as Bambusa 
Metake) , auncoma, 2 to 4 ft , humilis, 3 to 4 ft ; and nobilis, 8 to 
10 ft , are hardy Falcate and Veitchu require a greenhouse loke 
the other two genera of Bamboos, Bambusa and Phyllostechys, the 
Arundmanas are the better for shelter when grown outdoors, as 
they are hable to be severely cut by cold wmds They do best in a 
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moist climate When they have flowered they die Propagation is 
by division Loam, peat, and leafmould make a suitable compost 
Amndo, Great Reed (h-run-do Ord Gramineae) Amndo conspicua, 
with its fine, sUky white pamcles, which may nse to 8 ft high in 
August, IS no mean nval to the Pampas Grass It looks best in a 
bed on grass near water Donax is still taller, often attaimng to 
12 ft Although the panicles are reddish at first, they fade off white 
There is a dwarf variety of this called versicolor, which has vane- 
gated leaves Propagation is by seeds or divisions m sprmg Any 
cool, moist garden soil suits, a thm, dry soil is not good 
Asclepias, Swallowwort (as-cle-pl-as Ord Asclepiadeie) The best- 
known species IS the hardy tuberosa, a North Amencan tuberous- 
rooted perenmal, 2 ft high, with orange flowers in late summer 
Propagation is by division Seed of curassa\xca, a ft , is offered, 
but should be sown in heat in late wnter, as the plant needs a warm 
greenhouse If potted as required {see Potting), and given a sandy 
compost of loam with a little leafmould. it will flower the first year 
The clusters of orange flowers are very gay. 

Ascospores The spores of moulds Asa are the tubular sporangia 
(spore-cases) of the moulds 

Ash (Fraxinus) The Ash is one of the best-known of timber trees, 
and IS handsome in parks and large pleasure grounds, but should 
not be planted in small gardens, owing to the greed of the roots, 
which rob the crops Fraxmus amencana is the VVhite Ash, excelsior 
the common Ash. and Omus the Manna Ash There are several 
vaneties of each The weeping and vanegated forms of the common 
Ash are often preferred to the speaes for pleasure grounds The 
wood of ash is tough and elastic and gardeners like it for the handles 
of their tools Propagation is by seeds in spnng for the speaes, 
and by grafting for the vaneties Any fairly fer^e soil, not very 
dry, suits It IS not happy on dry chalky soils 
Ash, Mountain, Roivan This is quite distinct from the ordinary 
Ash, and belongs to a different genus — Pyrus, the speaes being 
Aucupana It is a very handsome tree, and is in great demand for 
gardens, on account of its prettily cut fohage, and still more on 
account of the bnghi orange bemes which it bears m late summer 
It does not, as a rule, grow to very large dimensions, a tree 25 ft 
high is a good specimen There are several vaneties, one, with 
yellow fruit, is called fructu-luteo, others are distinguished by par- 
ticularly erect or pendulous habit, or by vanegated foliage The 
Mountain Ash should not be overlooked when trees are being chosen 
for the garden, and it will grow in most soils Standard trees on 
6 to 9 ft stems should be purchased and planted in autumn 
Asparagus, Culinary, Asparagus officinalis is one of the most dehaous 
of all garden vegetables, and as it is much more easily and mexpen* 
sively grown than many people suppose, there is no reason why it 
should noi be grown m nearly all gardens Speaal raised beds are 
only necessary m heavy, damp soil 
Propagation By seeds, which may be sown m April m well- 
pulvensed soil, m drills i ft apart If the plants come very thickly 
they may be thinned, and then, by the end of the season, they iviU 
be sturdy httle specimens i ft or 18 ms high and with a nice mass 
of fibrous roots They may be transplanted m spnng— -that is, a 
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year from sowing— into rows 2 ft apart, and the plants a foot asunder. 
In another year they may be transplanted to the beds Cutting is 
possible the second year from seed, but a year later is better 
Sotl Asparagus likes a fnable, well-drained, warm, loamy soil, 
but it will thrive m clay if well drained and pulvensed Mortar 
nibbish and road-sweepings will improve stiff ground The soil 
should be cultivated deeply, and dressed liberally with decayed yard 
manure Only moderate success may be expected on thin soil 
overlying chalk, unless the chalk is broken up, and the ground 
deepened by manunng. and by mulching with manure, wood ashes, 
and leafmould 

Forming Beds In the olden days veiy^ elaborate beds were prepared 
for Asparagus The soil was excavated, and in the pit thus formed 
faggots were laid, which were covered with roots and garden refuse 
The soil, heavily manured, was put on this foundation If the 
ground is drained with pipes this is unnecessary, even m the case of 
clay, as there is httle fear of the soil becoming sour through the 
accumulation of stagnant water In undrained clay it would be a 
wnse precaution to adopt some such plan To make a pair of beds 
proceed as follows After prepanng the soil mark out two stnps 
4 ft wide each, with a 2-ft stnp between them Throw the soil from 
the 2-ft stnp to the depth of a foot nght and left The alley thus 
formed will serve as a path, and the soil thrown out will deepen 
the soil of the beds 

Planting Asparagus may be planted any time m April It does 
not matter if growth has started, so long as the roots are not allowed 
to get dry, drought 'is very bad, and throws the crop back seriously 
If it IS desired to get a bed more quickly than can be done from 
seeds, roots should be purchased from a nurseryman or seedsman 
Three-year-old plants will be of a suitable strengto A 4-ft bed will 
accommodate 2 rows of plants, which may be inserted tnangularly 
instead of exactly opposite to each other, in parallel rows The 
clumps may be i ft from the edge of the bed, and x8 ms apart They 
consist of a central crown and a mass of large fibres, v ]^ch may be 
spread out and covered with 4 ms of soil 
Summer Culture The bed should not be cut from the first year, 
but growth encouraged by frequent hoeing, which will serve the 
double purpose of aerating the soil and keeping down weeds 
Autumn Treatment The growth will npen off in October, and at 
the end of that month it may be removed, and the bed top-dressed 
with short decayed manure, or (and preferably in the case of damp 
soil) burnt refuse Near the sea, seaweed may be heaped on the beds 
Spring Dressing A spring dressing consisting of 2 oz superphos- 
phate of lime and z oz nitrate of soda per square yard will do good, 
or common salt may be applied at the rate of 4 oz per square yard 
Cutting Heads may often be cut in April, and m May cutting wdl 
be general It should cease at the end of June An Asparagus 
kmfe IS often used for the purpose, but is not essential It consists 
of a short handle, a long piece of round steel, and a short, toothed 
blade which severs the stem when thrust into the ground The heads 
are ready to cot when a browmsh-green knob about 2 ins long, and 
as thick as a finger, protrudes through the soil The head should 
not be left till it is several mches long and the scales are burstmg 
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Large Blanched Asparagus French growers secure very large 
blanched Asparagus by growing a giant vznety m nch soil, and 
earthing it as it pashes through the soil Immense quannties are 
exported to Great Bntain It has only a small green tip. and iS very 
wasteful if cooked in the ordinary way, as before the blanched part 
IS soft the tender green bp is scattered It should be cooked on end 
nnbl the white part is soft, and only laid on its side to finish ofi the 
green bp 

Forcing An early crop of Asparagus taaj be secured by forang 
One plan is to place a light framework of laths over the bed and 
cover it with hot mannre Another is to make up a hotbed, cover it 
with bgbt, fnable soil about 4 ms deep, pack the roots in inth a 
few inches of soil over them, and then place a light on "V^Tiere a 
heated pit is available the roots need merely be packed in soil, 
watered as required, and brought on m a temperature of about 65* 
Where forcing is praebsed it is advisable to ha% e a constant succession 
of roots coming on, so that the forced roots, which are greatly 
weakened, can be t^own a\'^y. 

Asparagus Beetle The greenish larvae of the Asparagus beetle 
{Cnocens asparagi) do much harm bj feeding on the young shoots 
and foliage, and the bluish beetle itself, which is aboat ^ m long, 
also feeds Should an attack be nobced, boil { Ib soft soap m a 
gallon of water, sbr in i lb each of soot and fioweis of sulphur, di] 
the shoots m, and afterw-ards synnge 

Rust. This fungus disease somebmes blackens the foliage ir 
summer. Before the attack has got far, spray with Boraeanx 
Mixture (which see) 

Varieties Connover's Colossal is very rehafale Early Giant 
Argenteuil is also good 

Asparagus, Ornamental The ordinary Asparagus of the kitchen garden 
IS sometimes pressed into service for ornamental purposes m its 
season, but other speaes are supenor, and are available at difierent 
penods 

Asparagus Fern Plumosus and its vanety nanus are parbcularly 
esteemed for cutting as they are graceful and lasting Popularly 
known as "Asparagus fern," they mal the Maidenhair m favour for 
associabng with cut flowers 

For Baskets Sprengen and its vanety vanegatus are charming 
basket plants, retrofractus is also good for this purpose. 

For Pillars VerboUatus is a graceful, vigorous species suitable 
for growing np a pillar under glass, and bears abundance of red 
bemes 

Srrilax Asparagus medeoloides is the plant popularly called 
Smilax, which grows freely when cut back annually, trained to 
perpendicular stnngs m a warm house, and syringed 

Cultivation AH will succeed in a warm greenhouse in a compost 
of loam and leafmould (equal parts) with sand Propagabon is 
by seed and division of the roots 

Aspen This tree is a speaes of Populus (tremnla, or trembling Poplar) 
Owing to the pebole, or stalk of the leaf, being flattened at nght 
angles to the plane of the leaf near the blade, a very light wind 
suffices to move it; consequently, the leaves are in mobon when 
other fohage is sfafl. It is a good tree to plant m damp places 
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There are several vaneties of It, uclnding a weeping form Dry 
chalky or sandy soil does not smi the Aspen 
/Isperula (as>per<ula. often as*per>u>la Ord Rubiaces) The most 
nseful species is the seedsman’s azurea setosa, which botanists call 
onentalis, and is commonly grown as an annual It has blue 
scented flowers in spnng The white-fiowered Bntish plant called 
Sweet Woodruff is Asperula odorata Hirta forms a white carpet 
m July 

Asphodelus (as-ph6-de-lus Ord laUaceae) One or two of the Asphodels 
are worth including in the herbaceous border, notably ramosus, a 
tall, white-flowered plant, which blooms in spnng, and will grow in a 
shady place Acauhs is a much dwarfer plant with pink flowers 
Treat as herbaceous plants 

Aspidistra (aspi-dis-tra Ord Lihacem) The popular Parlour Palm 
IS about the best of all plants for rooms, halls, and comdors, as it 
will endure draughts better than almost any other plant Watering 
as needed, and an occasional spongmg or standing outdoors in a 
warm shower, keep it in good hedtb a long time The speaes lunda 
and its form vanegata are extensively grown Sandy loam suits 
them Propagation is by division in spnng, at which season the 
plants should be repotted when they need it, but that is not often, 
provided enough water is supplied to keep them from flagging 
Aspidium, Shield Fern (as-pid-ium Ord Fihces) A genus of ferns 
to which botanists have now added Cyxtomium and Polystichum, 
together with certain minor genera, consequently, the ferns still 
commonly grown as Polystichum aculeatum, P angulare, and 
P Lonchitis (respectively the Hard Shield, the Soft Shield, and the 
Holly ferns) are now classed as Aspidiums There are several 
handsome forms of the first two. notably aculeatum prohferum and 
angulare grandiceps The Shield Ferns hke cool shady places in the 
garden, with soil in which peat and leafmould abound Propagation 
is by spores or division in spnng 

Asplemum, Spleenwort (as-ple-nium Ord Fihces) A large and im- 
portant genus of ferns, including kinds suitable for cool and warm 
greenhouses, rooms, and gardens The Lady Fern, once called 
Athynum fihx-foenuna, is now classed with the Spleenworts by 
bot^sts 

Species and Vaneites The following are the pnnapal speaes 
Adiantum-mgrum, the Black Spleenwort, hardy (acutum is a mce 
form of it) , bulbiferum, a greenhouse species and one of the best of 
room ferns, producing tiny swarthy plantlets on the fronds, by 
which it can be propagated (Fabianum and laxum are good vaneties) , 
Ceterach (Ceterach olflanarum). the hardy Scale fern, falcatum, a 
greenhouse speaes, fihx-foemina, the Lady Fern, hardy, of which 
Bamesi, dissectum, and Victonae are good forms, fiacadum, green- 
house, good for baskets, Nidus, the Bird’s-nest fern, a graceful 
species requinng a warm greenhouse, and Tnchomanes, the Maiden- 
hair Spleenwort, hardy The general treatment advised under 
Ferns suits the greenhouse speaes The hardy speaes with their 
vaneties enjoy the conditions suggested for Aspidiums above 
Assimilation The old term for the taking-in by plants of carbon- 
dioxide from the air and its disintegration into carbon and oxygen, 
now generally called Photosynth^s 
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Aster, Annual The " China Asters " of flower gardens are offspring 
of the species offered by seedsmen under the name of Aster smensis, 
but now named by botanists CaUistephns hortensis (chinensis). 
It IS unnecessary to enlarge on the beauty of the China Asters, or 
their value as late-blooming annuals Bnbsh, German. French, 
American, and Itaban raisers have all given us strains of high ment 

Types The Engbsh Aster, of which a typical class is the Victona, 
is distmgmshed by large and massive flowers mounted on rather short, 
sturdy stems, the American, such as Ostnch Plume, by tall, freely- 
branched plants of an altogether looser habit, the floivers smaller 
and less formal They are perhaps the best for bedding, and certamly 
the Comet and Ostnch Flume t^^es are supenor for this purpose to 
the old English exhibition types such as the Quilled, the Paeony- 
flowered, the Chrysanthemum-flowered, the Bouquet, and even the 
Victona But aU these classes ha\e great beauty of bloom to 
recommend them, and their comparative stiffness can be discounted 
by planting among them thmgs of rather taller and looser growth 
like Salpiglossis 

Transplanting No small share of the value of annual or China 
Asters as flower-garden plants hes m the fact that the> can be grown 
m reserve quarters until midsummer, and then lifted and planted m 
beds from which earher plants have been removed Is the reader a 
Pansy lover ? Then he can sow the fine modem strains of bedding 
Pansies of which mention is made under Pansy, and put the plants 
m his beds m autumn They will be beautiful the follovnng year 
up to mid- June (later m moist distncts) and can then be taken out 
and Asters substituted This plan of growmg Asters is really better 
than beddmg them up earher, because disease may have developed 
and affected plants can be removed while the plants are m the 
nursery bed 

Asters in Herbaceous Borders Borders can often be bnghtened 
tastefuUy by plantmg groups of China Asters m the front areas m 
summer They may be set near Pyrethrums, for instance, which 
are generally over before the summer is far advanced WTiile their 
perenmal relatives, the Asters proper of the botanist and the Michael- 
mas Daisy or Starwort of the amateur, are beginning their great task 
of euhvening the back areas of the border, the smaller but equally 
beautiful Chmas will give cheerfulness to the front The chi^ 
cultural pomts are dealt with under Annuals (half-hardy), and the 
prmcipal types are descnbed in the table of good half-hardy Annuals 
which accompames those notes See Annu^ 

Disease Annual Asters often collapse suddenly when they should 
be m full beauty The failure is due to Stem-rot Fungus (Phyto- 
phthora cryptogea), the best remedy for which is Cheshunt Compound, 
which see Directly any trouble is seen the affected plants should 
be destroyed and the remainder watered with the Compound If 
Asters are to be grown agam on the same site the soil should be 
watered ^with a 2 per cent solution of 40 per cent form alin to act 
as a disinfectant 

Compost A very nch compost should be avoided Good sandy 
loam, with wood ashes, is better than a compost contaimng a large 
proportion of decayed manure or leafmould If large flowers are 
wanted thm the bnds rather than give nch soil 
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Usttt, Perennial, Michaelmas Daisy, Starwort (Ord Compositss) These 
are among the most popular of hardy herbaceous perenmals, not 
least because they flower in late summer and autumn, when bloom 
IS getting scarce The general cultivation recommended under 
Herbaceous Plants (which see) suits Asters, and the principal types 
are named in the tables which accompany those notes It should 
be mentioned, however, that there are now many modern vaneties, 
and that the number increases year by year, in fact, the Mi chae lmas 
Daisy has become a "flonsts* flower" The double varieties are 
interesting Special sorts can be increased by cuttmgs in frames in 
spring, but division of the clumps, which should be done every two 
years at the most, the outer portions bemg preferred to the umer 
for replanting, suflices for the cheaper types 
Astilbe (as-til'be Ord Saxifrageae) This genus popularly includes 
" Spiraea japomca " (Hoteia japomca), an herbaceous plant, of which 
roots are sold in large quantities by bulb dealers in autumn for 
spnng bloom It thrives in ordinary bulb soil, and if given plenty 
of water it vnll throw up beautiful white plumes in abundance It 
may be put mto rooms when cormng mto bloom The true Spiraea 
japomca is a shrub (see Spiraea) 

Species Astilboides, 3 ft high, a spnng bloomer, nvularis. 4 ft , 
a summer bloomer, good for the waterside, simphcifolia (rosea is a 
red form), 9 ms , and Thunbergi, 2 ft , a spnng bloomer, are all good 
speaes wiih white flowers All except simphcifolia, which is best 
on the rockery, may be grown m borders in moist places 
Hybrids The fine hybnd Astilbes or Spiraeas known as Arendsu, 
with such forms as Peach Blossom, Queen Alexandra, Granat, Ceres, 
and Gladstone, should not be overlooked They can be easily forced 
m pots for winter bloom 
Propagation By division m spnng 

Astragalus, Milk Vetch (as-trag-alus Ord Legununosas) A large 
but not very important genus Perhaps monspessulanus, an ever- 
green trailer which produces purple flowers m early summer, is the 
most useful, as it can be used for the rock garden It may be 
propagated by cuttmgs m a cold ftame, sandy soil being used 
Astrantia (as-tr^-tia Ord Umbdliferai) Hardy herbaceous peren- 
mals, thnving in ordinary well-arained, fnable soil, and propagated 
by ^vision in spnng Camiolica, 9 ms, white, and major, 

18 ms , stnped, are perhaps the most esteemed, both flower in early 
summer 

Athynum This name is still used for the Lady Fern, but botanists 
now class it with the Asplemums, which see 
Atragene. The plant somebmes grown under the name of A alpina is 
now called Clematis alpma The species sibinca and austnaca are 
the same It is a beautiful hardy chmber with purplish-violet 
flowers in spnng and summer, and liking fertile loamy soil 
Atnplex Hortensis rubra is the red vanety of the Mountam Orache, 
which IS sometimes grown as a substitute for Spinach 
Atropa. The species Belladonna is the Deadly Nightshade, which is ; 

only cultivated for medicinal purposes 
Aubnetia, Rock Cress (au-bne-tia Ord Crucifera) Splendid dwarf 
hardy plants for the rock garden, and for carpeting and margimng 
beds They are evergreen, form dense tufts, and are m flower most | 
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of the year We find it a good plan to chp them very dose after the 
chief flowering; they are soon full of fresh growth Cuttings can be 
struck in sandy sod m a shady place, or seed can be sown under glass 
m March or outside in May Any sod The speaes are not much 
grown noi^adays, preference being given to such vaneties as Dr 
Mules, violet. Lavender, grey leaf and mauve flowers, H Marshall, 
violet with white eye, argentea vanegata, white-edged leaf. Fire 
I^g, rosy magenta, Moerheimn, grey leaf, Leichtlinu, deep red, 
Bougainvillea, mauve, graeca, purple, and violacea, violet 

Aucuba (afi-cu-ba Ord Comaces) Useful evergreen shrubs, which 
will grow in almost any sod, in sun or shade, in town or county, and 
bear abundance of beautiful hemes if both kinds are planted (The 
6ex-fioweis are on different plants) The species japomca has green 
leaves marked with yellow, but ttere arc several garden forms of 
different colours Propagation is by cuttmgs outdoors in spring 
or autumn, and by seeds 

Auricula, Bear's-ear (au-ric-ula Pnmula Auncnla Ord Pnmulaceas) 
Although the show or " stage " Auncula of the florists has hard work 
to hold its own nowadays, the border lancties tend to grow m 
favour Stage Auriculas have a band of paste round the tube, and a 
margm of green, grey, and ft bite round the border colour, unless 
they have a yellow or dark margin, in which case they are called 
seifs, border vaneties are double the size, and mostly run in 
shades of yellow, pnmrose, cream, and white Alpine Aunculas 
have large flowers and nch colours, such as violet, plum, purple, 
and blue 

Propagahon 0/ AJptnes No lover of spring flowers should fail to 
sow a mixed packet of Alpine and border Auriculas every spang 
If the stram is good, some charming varieties are sure to appear 
Any particularly good ones can be propagated and kept true by 
dividing them after flowering, and planting them out in a cool spot 
m nch soil These Aunculas are well adapted for filling a spnng 
bed in company with coloured Pnmroses, Polyanthuses, and Oxhps 
They may be planted a foot apart in autumn 

The Show A urtcula This is a more delicate plant, and should have 
frame culture all the year round The good exhibition vaneues 
increase but slowly, therefore they are never hkeJj' to be cheap 
They are repotted in late spring, when any offsets which have formed 
are removed and potted separately, to be growm on into flowering 
plants A compost of loam (4 parts), decayed manure and leaf- 
mould (i part each), and sand, is used A suitable size of pot for the 
old plants is 5 ins The frame is set to face north for the summer, 
and IS fully v'entilated In autumn it is turned to the south, and 
watenng is reduced, very httle being given in winter The plants 
are looked over periodically for louse, which is brushed off and 
destroyed 

Autogamy, The process under which a flower becomes fertile without 
the participation of other flowers 

Avens This name is applied to the Geums generally, which see The 
Water Avens is Geum nvale The name “ Mountain Avens " is 
used m conneebon with Dryas octopetala, which see 
Axil, Axillary. The axil of a leaf is the angle between the leaf-stalk 
and the stem from which it springs 
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Azalea (a>za-lea Ord Encacese) Hie Azalea is oae of the most 
brilliant of early-flowenng plants It is valuable for the flower 
garden, and also for the greenhouse or conservatory 
Imported Azaleas Culture as pot plants is made simple by the 
skill of Belgian gardeners, who speciahse Azaleas just as Dutchmen 
do Hyacm^s Instead of a bulb, however, they send a plant on a 
clean stem a few inches long, the head of which is well set with 
flower-buds There is a recogmsed special trade in these Belgian 
Azaleas The amateur who bujrs them through a flonst or bulb- 
dealer in autumn is not asked an exorbitant pnce He places the 
plants m a mildly heated house, waters them when the pots nng 
hollow, and sees them gradually break mto a sheet of glowing bloom 
These little standard Azaleas are very useful for reheving the urn- 
formity of a fiat stageful of dwarf bulbs or other plants, and they can 
be brought mto rooms for special occasions A person with command 
of two or more greenhouses can have a succession of bloom by forcing 
some of them in greater heat than the others After flowering, the 
bloom should be pinched off carefully to avoid injuring the growth, 
and the plants wUl grow on and make leaves They may be stood 
outdoors in summer, and watered as required, when they will set a 
fresh lot of flower-buds 

Compost 3 parts peat, x part loam, and a good spnnkling of sand 
Propagation Young shoots may be removed as cuttings and struck 
in sandy peat under a bell-glass m bottom heat Grafting is done in 
the nurseries 

For Pots Good varieties of the Indian and Chinese sections are 
the best for pots 

Foi Gardens There is nothmg to excel the hybnd Ghent (Amen- 
can) and mollis (sinensis) Azaleas, single and double, which make 
glonous groups The beautiful colonies of yellow, salmon, orange 
and other vivid shades are familiar at Kew and in other large gardens 
in late spring They are grown to the best advantage m full sun, 
but with shelter from adjoimng trees or shrubs They like a peaty 
soil, or loam with plenty of leafmould, but dishke hme Specif 
vaneties may be mcreased by layenng in spnng 
Species The species are rarely grown in view of the large number 
of splendid garden forms available, but every now and then a modem 
introducbon arouses the intemst of speaalists The handsome 
Japanese species Benekinn, with semi-double salmon-coloured 
flowers spotted with cnmson, is a case m pomt 
Plant garden Azaleas in autumn or sprmg. 
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Babiana (bab-I-5-na Ord Indea) Pretty bulbs, related to the 
Ixias (which see) and suited by the same treatment They grow 
about a foot high, and may be used either for the greenhouse or 
border Hingens, scarlet, and stncta, blue and \slute, with the 
varieties of the latter, are the most popular 
Bachelor’s Buttons This popular name is apphed both to the double 
Buttercup (Ranunculus aens, flore pleno), and the Red Campion 
(Lychms dioica or diuma) 

Bactena These minute organisms play an important part in plant- 
life as well as in anim al life Some are beneficial, others mjunous 
Probably the balance is on the nght side, because by oxidismg 
amm onia mto mtnc acid, bactena make mtrogen available for 
plants They are grouped mto round (coccus), short-rod (bactenum), 
long-rod (bacillus), spiral (vibno), and filamentous (leptothnx) 
See a modem work on micro-organisms 
Baena coronana See remarks under Shorba 

Balm. Tlus aromatic herb (hlebssa offiemahs) makes a cooling dnnk 
and is often used as a " tea “ for mvahds It thnves m ordinary 
soil Propagabon is by division m spnng or autumn There is an 
attracbve vanegated form The " Balm of Gilead *' of Senpture 
was probably the resm of a Balsamodendron, but the same name is 
somebmes apphed to Cedronella tnphylla, the brmsed leaves of which 
are aromabc The Bee Balm is Monarda 
Balm of Gilead See Cedronella tnphylla 

Balsam. The double Camellia-flowered and Rose-flowered Balsams 
of seedsmen, so largely grown m pots as half-hardy annuals, are 
forms of Impabens Bdsamma Wlien well grown m 5 'm or 6-m 
pots they are very handsome Seed may be sown m gentle heat m 
spnng and the seedlings set out and potted as needed Sandy loam. 
With a httle leafmould, suits them They must be abundantly yet 
carefully watered, tesbng by frequent rapping of the pot 
Bambusa, Bamboo (bambu-sa Ord Gramineae) There are three 
great genera of Bamboos Amndinana, Bambusa, and Phyllostach 3 rs 
The Bamboos are graceful plants, and do well outdoors m sheltered 
places m northern climes, espeaally if the soil is peaty They do 
not thnve if exposed to cold winds They may be propagated by 
division 

Species of Banibusa Amndinacea, aurea, nana, palmata, pygmaea 
and tessellata Japomca and meteke, somebmes grown as Bam- 
busas, are both called Arundinana japomca by modem botamsts 
Similarly, B Simom is called Arundinana Simom, and B vindi- 
glaucescens is called Phyllostachys vindi-glaurescens See also 
Amndinana and PhyUostachya 
Baneberry See Actaea 
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Baptism (bap-tls-m Ord Legununos©) Hardy perennials, of which 
Australis, growing 4 ft high, with purplish, blue-keeled flowers in 
early summer, is the best species It is worth growing in a large 
border, and thrives in most well-drained friable soils Propagation 
IS by seed sown outside in spnng, or by division in spring 
Barbarea (bar-bJ-rea Ord Crucifene) The native B praecox yields 
the so-called Amencan Cress for winter salads if seed is sown succes- 
sionally in shallow dnlls in August and September and the seedhngs 
thinned B vulgans flore pleno is the double yellow Rocket, the 
vanegated form of which is sometimes grown on the rockery 
Barberry. See Berbens 
Barrenwort. See Epimedium 

Bartonia (bar-td-ma Ord Loasaces) The brilliant yellow Cah- 
forman annual, resembling a St John’s Wort, which seedsmen sell 
under the name Bartonia aurea, is the Mentzelia Lindleyi of botanists 
It is a showy plant, and will thnve in most soils if sown outside m 
spnng and the seedlings thinned to a foot apart 
Basic Slag A product of ironworks When very finely ground it 
IS a useful phosphatic fertiliser, particularly for grass land on soils 
lacking hme It encourages the growth of clover and should not 
be used on bowling-greens or other games-grounds About half a 
ton per acre is a suitable quantity to apply, preferably in autumn or 
winter 

Basil The ordinary or Sweet Basil is Oc3rmum Basihcum Ord 
Labiatae The dned leaves are used for flavounng Being tender, 
it should be raised from seed sown under glass in spring and planted 
out in June after being hardened in a frame Bush Basil (0 mini- 
mum), a dwarfer plant, may be grown in the same way 
Bass (Bast) An old-fashioned protectmg material, the fibres of 
which were much used for tying in past years, but are now super- 
seded by raflia Bass-mats (Archangel mats) are useful for pro- 
tecting garden frames In botany, bast is growing substance — 
m two sections the hard bast and the soft bast See a modern book 
on Botany 

Basswood or Whitewood The Amencan Lime, Tilia amencana, 
which see 

Bastard-trenching. A tillage operation under which, m digging, the 
sod IS moved to approximately twice the depth of the spade or fork 
without the subsoil being brought to the top Bastard-trenching 1.1 
most important in breaking up new land, the subsod of which may be 
less fertile than the top sod After a year or tv/o of bastard-trench- 
ing, true trenching may be done; in this operation the subsod (now 
improved) comes to the top 

Bay-Laurel or Bay-tree See Laurus nobdis It is different from the 
garden or Cherry Laurel (see Laurel) 

Bead-plant. See Nertera 

Beam, white Pyrus Ana, a good small tree for chalk, and capable of 
endunng exposure to cold winds See also Pyrus 
Bean In its different species, which vary greatly, the Bean is one 
of the most esteemed of vegetables. The Broad Bean (Faba 
vulgans) IS hardy, but the dwarf Kidney Bean (Phaseolus vulgaris) 
IS not, and the Scarlet Runner (Phaseolus multiflorus) stdJ less so 
Both of the latter are perhaps more valuable than the Broad Bean. 
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certainly the Runner is, as in addition to more delicate flavour it 
crops much longer, lasting well into the autumn if frost permits 
Soil All the Beans like a deep, well-manured soil In garden 
rotations, it pays to concentrate bllage and manure on pound for 
Peas and Beans, chanpng the site every year, because a good crop 
of roots can be povm the next season without more manure 
Sowing Broad Beans The Broad Bean may be sown in November 
or March, the seeds being set 9 ins apart either in single or double 
rows One pint of Longpod seed will sow 75 ft. of double row at 
9 ms apart Or seeds may be sown in deep boxes in Februarj' and 
plants set when 6 ins high 

Enerrtes Broad Beans are subject to black Aphis and weevil, 
and the former alone is formidable enough to dishearten all but 
the most determined power, especially when the plants are held 
back by drought Experience teaches that the enemy can be 
mastered provided the plants can be got to, say, 2 ft. high by the 
begmmng of June, either by sowing in autumn or winter or as early 
as possible m spring, because with the plants well in bloom by the 
time the aphis appears, the pinching oi! of the tops, followed by an 
occasional rubbing-over of the tips with finger and thumb (gardeners 
are not a squeamish class), will subdue iL Happily the insect 
works from the top downw-ards, not from the bottom upw,irds, 
hence the efficacy of topping Synnpng with an insectiade mai 
help the power, but it is not m itself the proper remedy The soot- 
and-hme remedy mentioned under Peas is the best for wee\il 
Staking The plants will not require separate sticks but if the row 
IS m an exposed place it may be well to drive in stakes everj’ 8 ft , 
and run two tiers of strong string along as a support. There are two 
classes, Longpod and Wmdsor, and there are white- and peen-seeded 
sections of each 

Sowing Dwarf French Beans Sow at the end of April, droppmg 
the seeds singly 6 to 9 ins apart, and covenng 3 ms deep If ver> 
strong powth follows ra nch soil the plants may be thinned One 
pmt of seed will sow 400 ft of row with seeds o ms apart This 
Bean likes moist, fertile soil in a sheltered place The crop must be 
picked regularly while the pods are young, or it will be over qmckly 
Large vaneties may have the rows 2 ft apart, small, 18 ms If 
slup pve trouble hoe freely and dust lime about at mght See 
also Slup 

The Scarlet Runner This is the most useful of all the Beans, and 
m nch, moist soil, and with regular pickmg, it will keep on beanng 
for three months In hot, dry soil it often falls a prey to red spider 
Early crops may be had by sowmg seed in deep boxes under glass 
m March and planting m June, or by wintenng old roots m boxes 
and planting out m June It is rarely safe to sow seed out of doors 
before nud-May The seeds may be set 1 ft apart, and each plant 
pven an 8-ft pole With the seeds at i ft apart i pmt will sow 
about 180 ft of row Soakmgs of liquid manure and a mulching of 
short manure will help the plants to bear a contmuous supply of 
succulent pods If there is a difficulty m staking, the twiners may 
be mpped off as fast as they show and the plants kept dwarf Should 
slugs attack any plants scatter lawn mowmp about, and dust with 
powdered hme at mght See also Slugs 
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Vsc of Glass for Beans In spring any light honse with or without 
heat will be serviceable for starting Scarlet Runners The seeds 
may be put 6 ins apart in boxes of soil early in May, and if plenty 
of air IS given and the plants are kept near the glass, a fine sturdy 
batch will be available for planting any time after the middle of May 
They will take no harm if kept in the boxes until June, thus perhaps 
facilitating taking an early crop, such as Turnips and Lettuces, from 
the ground which they are to occupy Dwarf French Beans may be 
grown from seedling stage to matunty m any light, warm, airy house 
Large pots or boxes may be used and a few forked sticks employed 
to support the stems A crop of a chmbmg French Bean, such as 
Tender and True or Prmcess of Wales, can be grown in a large airy 
house by sowing to succeed Tomatoes in late summer The varieties 
named bear prodigiously 
Bean Tree See Ceratonia 
Bearberry See Arctostaphylos 

Bearbind. This is Calystegia sepium Its beauty when rambhng in a 
semi-vnld place may be admitted, but it should be rigorously kept 
under control m the garden, or it may become a tiresome weed 
Bear's Breecl^ See Acanthus 
Bear’s-ear, SeeAuncula 


BEDS AND BEDDING-OUT 

In modem flower-gardemng, importance is nghtly attached to 
herbaceous borders and rockenes, yet freed from the error of the past, 
flower-beds still have their value 

There is possibly no branch of gardemng in which there has been 
so painful a want of restraint, good taste, and regard for reasonable 
economy as in what is generally called " bedding " In planmng 
bedding, therefore, for the future it behoves pubhc and pnvate 
gardener alike to break resolutely with the past and adopt more 
arastic and more economical methods In particuiar, elaborate 
lawn beds — " star ” beds, " nbbon " beds, ** scroll '* beds, *' Cucum- 
ber-seed " beds, " bunches-of-Grapes " beds, " diamond-and-arcle " 
beds — ^mvolve an enormous amount of labour, not alone m plantmg 
but in edge-dressing after mowing 
Lawn beds should be simple in design, beauty bemg sought m 
the plants put in them, chosen for harmomes of colour 
\^atever other things may remain in doubt, there can be none 
about this — that the interest of a bed or group of beds should be 
in the contents, and consequently, that no fanciful shapes are called 
for Beds on the edges of the lawn, curving rhythimcally to its 
outhne, are almost mvaiiably more effective &an grouped beds on 
the body thereof 

Wallflowers and Tuhps These are perfect complements, whether 
in lawn beds or border-groups Whoso wants to reahse the best 
that marvellous yellow Tulips like Mrs Moon and Gesnenana lutea 
can give should group them with Wallflower Cloth of Gold And 
they should put a flame Tulip like Thomas Moore with Wallflower 
Fire King, the crimson Pnde of Haarlem, or Caledoma, or a maroon 
like Leonardo da Vma, with Wallflower Blood Red But that is 
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not all They can provide quaint and fascinating harmonies by 
associating such a Tulip as Erguste or Rev H Ewbank Vrith Wall- 
flower Ruby Gem, White Swan with Wallflower Ivory White, Walter 
T Ware with Wallflower Pnmrose Dame, Loveliness with Wdlflower 
Eastern Queen Granted that beds of Wallflowers alone make a 
bnlliant display on a Alay day. do they not tend to pall ? Any way, 
increased mterest will be found in ^oups artistically blended for 
colour 

Carpeting This grouping system with Tulips and Wallflowers is 
heightened m effect if a carpeting of Arabises and Aubnetias is 
employed Where the area is restncted, semi-late, semi-tall Tuhps 
hke Le RSve, Lovehness, Thomas Moore, La Merveille, and the 
exquisite Clara Butt may be used more freely than giants hke Pnde 
of Haarlem, Gesnenana lutea, and G major, and they may be nested 
in broad cushions of Aubnetia In borders, alternate groups of 
Wallflowers and the larger Tuhps at the back, harmomsed or con- 
trasted as to colour, will complete the picture On sunny days m 
early May, when the ruddy stems of Paeomes and the ferny green of 
Pyrethrums are upspnnging between Tuhps and Wallflowers, the 
border will have a charm and beauty that the most preaous gift of 
summer can hardly match 

Daisies, Forget-me-nots. AIjrssum saxable compactum, Alpine 
Aunculas, Primroses m colour, Polyanthuses, the invaluable double 
white Arabis, and other dwarf spnng bloomers, which can be easily 
and cheaply raised from seeds or cuttings, may also be used for car- 
petmg clusters of Tuhps, which of all spnng flowers are the most 
beautiful when they are given smtable assoaates and yet are so 
vulgar when imsused 

Summer Carpeting The same principle of adopting soft-toned 
groundwork plants ought to be earned out m summer in those cases, 
limited in number, where groups of beds have to be used Here 
London Pnde, the smaller fibrous-rooted Begonias, Thnft, Alyssum 
Little Domt, or vanegated and hghtsome Grasses such as Eulaha 
japomca, Pameum virgatum, stnped Zeas (for large beds), and 
Dactyhs elegantissima may be used with advantage to soften the 
often too gansh bedders 

A distmct and beautiful effect is produced by planting orange and 
salmon Antirrhinums or Nemesias under Rose Madame E Hemot 

One or two forceful subjects may stand alone in order to throw 
mto relief the more subdued themes for example, the glowing 
Salvia Pnde of Zunch and the kmg of Zonal Geramums, Paul Crampel 
There is an elemental power and vigour about these plants that 
cannot be curbed 

Summer Bedders Tuberous Begomas, especially single vaneties 
m mixture with pmks, whites, and yellows strongly represented among 
them, need no associates, unfortunately, many places are too dry for 
them Verbenas, too, have the requisite softness of tone to stand 
alone Carnations are admirable bedders, with or without a ground- 
work of Violas Other suggestions are given m the following 
tables 
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I BEAUTIFUL SPRING BEDS 


Ftrst Plant 

Second Plant or 
Groundwork 

Remarks 

Brompton Stocks 

Alyssum saxatile 
and mauve 

Aubnebajs 

The Stocks may be sown out- 
side in June and transferred 
to the bed in autumn, 2 ft 
apart The other plants 
may be sown in spnng and 
planted alternately a foot 
apart m autumn 

Aunculas 

London Pndc 

The strong Aunculas sold by 
seedsmen as mixed Alpine 
are the best, they can be 
raised from seed sown as 
soon as npe, plant a foot 
apart Use the London 
Pnde merely as an edging 

Funkia, vane- 
gated 

Tall scarlet Tulip 

The respective plants may be 
set in groups 3 ft apart 
The bed may be edged with 
the lovely blue Scilla sibinca 
if desired 

’ Tulips 

Yellow WaU- 

flowers 

Clara Butt will do admirably 
for the Tulip and Golden 
Tom Thumb for the Wall- 
flower, set in groups Car- 
pet and edge broadly with 
deep blue Forget-me-nots 

Scarlet Anemones 

Double white 

Arabia 

Raise a stock of Anemone 
fulgens from seed in spnng 
or buy tubers in autumn 
The Arabis can be raised 
from side shoots in early 
summer Plant alternately 
a foot apart 

Red Wallflowers 

1 

Narcissus Sir 

Watkin 

Plant the Daffodils a foot 
apart all over the bed and 
set the Wallflowers ij ft 
apart amongst them 

Scilla campanu- 

Arabis and Double 

Plant the Scillas a foot apart 

lata 

Daisies 

and 6 ms deep in autumn, 
the Arabis as a groundwork 
and pink and white Daisies 
as a broad band round the 
margm 
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11 BEAUTIFUL SUMMER BEDS 


First Plant 
Xochia tncophylla 

Marguerite Mrs 
Sander 

I 

j 

j 

Nemesia stru' 
mosa 

Margaret Carna- 
tions 

Static© Suworowi 

Verbenas 


Geranium Paul 
Crampel 

Zinnias 


Second Plant or 
Groundwork 


Tall scarlet Nas- 
turtiums — ^Alys- 
Bum 


Gladiolus brench- 
leyenais — Pent- 
stemon New- 
bury Gem 



Sweet Alyssum 


Indian Pinks 


Lobeba tenmor 


Anthencum vane- 
gatum 


Snapdragons 


Tagetes signata 
pumila 


RfUse the Kochias and Nas- 
iurtiums from seed in 
spring If vanegated Alys- 
sum (Koniga) IS used, raise 
from cuttings in winter 
Raise the Marguerites from 
cuttings in spnng Buy 
bulbs of the GladiOiUs in 
spnng Plant all i8 ins 
apart in late spnng Raise 
the Pentstemons from cut- 
tings in autumn, ivinter in 
a frame, and plant as a broad 
outer band 

Raise the Nemesias in a frame 
in spnng and plant a foot 
apart in May Sow the 
Alyssum outside as an 
edging Or Virginian Stock 
may be used instead 
Raise both plants from seed 
under glass in February and 
plant m May 

Raise both plants from seed 
under glass in February 
Plant the Statice i8 ms 
apart on a groundwork of 
the Lobelia 

Raise the Verbenas from seed 
under glass in February and 
plant out i8 ins apart m 
June, with the Anthencum 
dotted amongst them It is 
a tender evergreen propa- 
gated by division and must 
be wintered under glass in 
heat The bed may be 
edged with vanegated Al 3 rs- 
sum or Echevenas at will 
White or yellow Snapdragons 
may be associated with the 
Geraniums at will All 
raised from cuttings 
Raise both plants under glass 
in Februa^ Plant the Zin- 
nias 1 8 ms apart and use the 
Tagetes as a broadouter band 
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II. BEAVTIFVL SUMMER BEDS-^cnhnued 


Fxrsl Plant 

Second Plant or 
Groundwork 

i 

Remarks 

Anchusa Drop* 

Godetia double 

Raise the Anchusa from seed 

more vanety 

rose 

or from root cuttings in 
spnng and plant out 4 ft 
apart in May Sow the 
Godetia outside to form a 
broad border 

Ostnch Plume or 
Comet Asters 

1 

1 

Salpiglossis 

Raise both plants in a frame 
in March and plant z8 ms 
apart in mixture in May or 
June The Asters also look 
well with Kicotiana San- 
derae instead of Salpi- 
glossts 

Raise the Sweet William from 
seed in June and plant out 
the following spnng on a 
groundwork of the Viola, 
which can be raised from 
cuttings in autumn 

Sweet Wilham 
Pink Beauty 

White Viola 

Ivy-leaved Gera- 
mum Galilee or 
Madame Crousse 
orScarletCrousse 

Blue AgeT&tam 

i 

Raise the Geraniums from 
cuttings m summer and 
plant out the following 
June Raise the Ageratums 
from seed in a frame in 
February and plant as a 
broad edging 

Heliotrope, pale 

Mauve Viola j 

i 

Plant a Viola such as Maggie 
Mott a foot apart in spnng 
and set the Heliotropes 
among them m June 


When two or more different kinds of plants are associated m 
the same bed there is always a risk of an incongruous effect The 
examples given avoid that mistake and give the planter a guide 
in the many other associations which may be thought out At 
the same time, he will do well to think of such plants as Carnations 
and tuberous Begonias, which look well by themselves And in his 
permanent beds, as of Roses, he may do well to remember the charm 
of Violas as groundwork, especially the white and lavender vaneties 
Although the Zonal Geramam u still an immensely popular 
plant, as the great cultures in the nurseries prove, it is not bedded 
in the large gardens and parks so much as it used to be Certainly 
we do not see in pnvate gardens fancy arrangements of the vaneties 
vnth coloured leaves which were once so popular But we do see 
Zonal vaneties like Paul Crampel, which have bnlhant flowers and 
green leaves, in suburban gardens, where Gcramums appear to be 
as popular as they ever were la large pnvate gardens the use 



of the bnihant Zonal* is almost entirely restncted to tubs and vases 
They have a place on steps and terraces, where they give a cheerful 
glow of vivid colour against grey stone or time-stained masoniy 

Bedeguar. Rose-growers sometimes find reddish moss-like galls on 
their Roses or Sweetbner The galls are caused by the grubs of 
Cynips Bedegans, a small msect iihich lays eggs in the bu^ of the 
young shoots, the feedmg of the grubs which hatch therefrom setting 
up an imtation which results m the galls Unless very numerous 
they may be ignored, as they are not unsightly or injurious 
Beech The Beech, Fagus sylvatica (see also Fagus), is one of the best 
of British timber trees for chalky soil, and should be a first choice 
for suc^ ground This is not to say that it disdains loamy and even 
clay soils, provided they are not very damp, it will, in fact, thnve 
in most well-drained soils It makes a handsome park or woodland 
tree, but is too large for small gardens, where the weeping form is 
more appropriate, or where, perhaps, room can be found for the 
Copper Beech or ^e Purple Beech, both of which are varieties of it 
There are many other vaneties of Beech, some with lobed leaves, 
others vanegated Propagation of the species is by seeds, of the 
varieties by grafting As the Beech holds its leaves long after it 
has turned brown it is sometimes planted where a tall hedge is wanted, 
as it provides shelter most of the winter Plant in autumn There 
IS an evergreen speaes of Beech, Fagus betuloides, but it is not 
important 

Bees Should be encouraged by fruit-growers, because of the aid they 
give m fertilisation While most fruits (certain vaneties of Black 
Currant excepted) do not actually require the aid of hive bees, it 
has been noted that there is most fruit near the hives 
Beetroot (Beta vulgans Ord Cbenopodiaceae) With the revival 
of Beetroot culture for sugar-making, fresh interest has been roused 
m an old garden vegetable Beetroot will grow in almost any soil, 
but does best m rather heavy, moist ground Little manure is 
required m such land, and if the crop follows one for which the soil 
was well manured the previous year, such as Peas, Beans, or Celery 
(see Beans), none at all 

Somng Early sowing results m coarse roots, and it is best to 
defer it until May If roots are wanted before September sow a 
round or globe-shaped variety at mid-Apnl, It economises seed 
and reduces the labour of thinning to drop three seeds m a cluster 
at every 9 ins , and these can be reduced to one later on Cover 
2 ms deep If sown by spnnkhng the seed along a dull, an ounce of 
seed should be allowed for 75-ft run Exhibitors make narrow holes 
z 3 ins deep, and fill with special compost in order to obtain sjnn- 
metncal specimens of long Beet, growing one plant in each Birds 
must be kept away with tanned fish netting, black thread, or scares 
Losses may be made good by transplanting. The rows may be 
15 ms apart 

Storing In October the leaves should be removed without mjury 
to the crowns, and the roots laid m a heap and covered with sand or 
with straw and soil The tops should not be destroyed, but used as 
manure, masmuch as they yield potash 

Spinach and Seakale (Silver) Beets These are varieties respectively 
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of B brasiliensls (Brazilian Beet) and B Cicla The leaf of the 
Spinach Beet i8 cooked hke Spinach, and the midnbs of Seakale 
Beet are peeled and used as a substitute for Seakale In practice 
one sometimes finds the Spinach and Seakale Beets as bought from 
seedsmen mixed, but it does not matter much, as both are useful and 
are suited by the same treatment — ^sowing outside about mid-Apnl 
in rows about i8 ms apart and thinmng to z ft in the rows The 
larger outside leaves should be palled progressively, then a con- 
tinuous supply of tender stufiT will be available for many months 
Begonia (be-go-nia Ord Begom&cex) This bnlliant plant has 
made great stndes m public favour, both for summer and winter 
blooming The same kinds are not used for both purposes Varieties 
resulting from hybnds between tuberous-rooted species are used for 
summer flowenng, and the ofFsprmg of fibrous-rooted species are 
employed for winter We see, therefore, that there are two distinct 
types of Begoma, one of which produces a tuber, and another which 
does not Hybnds have now been raised between selected tuberous- 
rooted vaneties and the fibrous-rooted species socotrana, and they 
are very beautiful They are semi-tuberous 

Tuberous Begontas These have sprung from the South Amencan 
species bolmensis, Clarkei, Davisi, Pearcei, rosaefiora, and Veitchu 
They are suitable both for pot and garden cultivation, but they 
should not be used outdoors m shallow chalky or sandy soils unless 
the grower is prepared to do a good deal of watenng in hot, dry 
summers He should also mulch with short manure or cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse, to check the evaporation of moisture When the 
Begoma is to be used as a bedding plant, it is wise to buy mixed 
tubers and embed them m lealmould in boxes in March If kept 
m a frame or greenhouse they wdl break into growth, and by June 
will be well advanced They can then be given a good watenng to 
settle the soil about their roots, and planted out a foot apart They 
will probably be at their best m October, unless early frosts check 
them When they are over they may be lifted, the tubers dned and 
stored m Pine sawdust for the winter Named vaneties may be 
chosen for pots if desired, but mixed tubers axe cheaper They may 
be potted in 5-m pots m February or March, and brought on steadily 
in a greenhouse 

Compost for pots 3 parts fibrous loam, 1 part leafmould or decayed 
manure, and enough sand to make the mixture gntty 

Propagation Any good vanety can be propagated by sinking 
cuttings of the young shoots in sandy soil, or the tubers may be cut 
m halves the following spnng But tuberous Begomas can be 
flowered the same year from seed if there is heat available for it to 
be sown in winter The seed is snuff-hke, and a very fine surface 
must be prepared for it The pan should be shaded with glass and 
paper until the seeds germinate The seedhngs will require careful 
watenng and handling at the first pncking off lliey will grow 
slowly until their tubers are formed, then much faster 

Winter-bloomers The beautiful pink Gloire de Lorraine, which 
has pretty foliage as well as abundance of flowers, is still one of the 
best The habit of this splendid plant is one of its chief charms, 
making it suitable for a hanging basket It thnves in a temperature 
of 55® to 63® m wmter, and when in bloom may be kept somewhat 
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cooler After it has bloomed it may be gradually dned off, pruned 
back to short stumps, and rested With fresh watenng and synnging 
m summer shoots will push, and these may be taken off at 3 ms 
long and struck as cuttings Another method of propagation is to 
take mature leaves before drying off, hghtly mck the nbs, and lay 
them on the surface of the soil, when roots should form Plants 
from leaves come somewhat more compact than those from cuttings, 
and bloom later While in full growth, much water and a moist 
atmosphere are good for Gloire de Lorraine It is beautiful under 
artificial light Masterpiece is a deeper pink Tumford Hall is a 
good white form, and alba grandifiora another Other beautiful 
winter«flowenng Begomas are Gloire de Sceaux, which has handsome 
browmsh leaves and pmk flowers, and weltoniensis, with pink 
flowers Gloire de Sceaux is a grand hybrid It may be propagated 
by cuttings from the base in March, and the house should be fumigated 
every three weeks to keep doivn t^e mite which attacks it It lasts 
in bloom many weeks 

Foliage Begomas Rex and decora are good The former is a 
popular window plant, 

Small Sedders Several forms of the fibrous-rooted Begonia semper- 
florens are now available, and are charming for beds and edgings 

Enemies Begonia leaves are sometimes disfigured by a mite or 
by thnps Dipping the plants tw o or three times at ten-day intervals 
in a mcotine-soap wash wilt kill both insects and eggs 
Belladonna Lily See Amarylhs 
Bellflower, See Campanula 

Bell-glass A dome-shaped glass, fitted with a knob, and made m 
various sizes, used for covering cuttmgs to exclude air till rooting 
has taken place See also Cloches, 

Beilis, Daisy (bell-is Ord Composite) The garden Daisies, vaneties 
of Belhs perennis, are esteemed for spnng flowering They are low 
growers, but produce large, bnght flowers The Hen-and-chicken 
is a cunous variety, producing small secondary flowers The giant 
double white, pink, and red Daisies may be sown in June and planted 
m autumn in ordinary garden soil, either as carpets or borders for 
beds If desired they may be propagated by division after flowenng, 
but most people raise fresh plants annually 
Sellium (bSll-i-um Ord Composite) Daisy>Uke plants, of which 
bellidioides, an annual with white flowers in summer, 4 ms high, and 
immmum, white and yellow flowers in summer, 3 ms high, are the 
only ones much grown They may be raised from seed, if obtainable, 
in a greenhouse lu spnng, or plants may be bought Ordinary soil 
Berberidopsis (berber-i-dQp-sis Ord Berbende®) The only species 
grown, corallina, is a handsome evergreen rambhng shrub It bears 
enmsou flowers at the ends of the branches in spring It is not very 
particular as to soil, but hkes a mild, sheltered place, not being hardy 
It may be propagated by cuttmgs of young wood m spnng, or by 
layenng the branches m autumn 

Berbens, Barberry (ber-bens Ord Berbendeae) Extremely valuable 
and beautiful shrubs, particularly the evergreen species, most of 
which have handsome fohage as well as pretty flowers Buxifolia 
nana, a dwarf evergreen, has small dark oval leaves In Darwira, 
orange, and stenophylla, yellow (the latter, a hybnd, forms a charming 
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hedge at Kew), the branches are clothed with bloom from base to 
tip in spnng Of newer evergreen species, Juhanae, Sargentiana, 
and Veitchu, all yellow-flowered with black traits, may be noted 
The common deciduous species, vulgans (Barberry), has handsome 
fruit, which is sometimes preserved There is a purple-leaved form 
of it Good newer deciduous kinds are Wilsoni, yellow flowers and 
red fruit, brachypoda Gibbsu, yellow tassels and red fruit, and 
Thunbergu atropuipurea, red fohage Aquifolium, often grown 
under the older name of Mahoma aquifoha, is a useful shrub, as it 
grows almost anywhere, is evergreen, and bears purphsh fruit 
Aldenhamensis, Vicani and Moseni are fine forms of it It is parti- 
cularly valuable for a shady place Darwim thnves by the sea, but 
none tiie less gives of its best when sheltered from cutting winds 
Propagation By suckers or cuttmgs of npe wood in autumn 
Bergamot A name sometimes given to Monarda didyma, whose leaves, 
when lightly rubbed, give a bergamot-like odour It grows s to 3 ft 
high, has red flowers (bracts) in late summer, and may be grown as 
an ordinary herbaceous plant The form Cambridge Scarlet is very 
good The true Bergamot is a very different plant — Citrus aurautium 

Bergamo 

Berry A fruit m which seeds are embedded m pulp, e g Gooseberry 
Beta, See Beet Beta Cicla, or Ornamental Chihan Beet, is sometimes 
used for the flower garden, owing to the nch colour of the leaves 
Betomca grandiflora. See Stachys grandiflora S Betomca is the Wood 
Betony, once used medicinally as a " tea *' 
tula, Birch (bet-ula Ord Cupulifers) The common or Silver 
Birch, Betula alba, is a graceful tree, worth planting in parks and on 
the outskirts of gardens There are a good many forms of it, such 
as weeping (pendula), a cut-leaved weeping (laciniata pendula), a 
dark-leaved (purpurea), and a vanegated-leaved (folus-vanegatis) 
They will grow m most soils if planted in autumn Nice trees of the 
Silver Birch can be bought with long, straight stems and pyramidal 
heads at a low cost It will thnve very well on poor soil, such as 
shallow chalk There are many other species Among newer lands 
may be named Delavayi, orange bark, Ermanu, cream trunk, and 
japomca and its forms with silvery bark 

BIENNIALS; CULTIVATION AND SELECTIONS 
Bienmal plants are those which complete their hfe-cycle m 
the second year from germination Sown one year they bloom and 
npen their seed the next Several hardy biennials are of the utmost 
value in the flower garden, and the fragrant Wallflower stands out 
prominently as an indispensable plant that is best treated as a 
bienmaJ The Sweet William is another useful old plant that thnves 
with treatment as a hardy biennial If there were only these two 
the section would be important, but, as the following table shows, 
there are several others of considerable importance The best 
method of treatment for hardy bienmals is to sow the seed^in well- 
pulvensed soil in drills drawn a foot apart in May or June, thin, hoe, 
set out a few inches apart in a spare bed in July, and plant in beds and 
borders m autumn When treated thus they are strong and sturdy, 
transplant v/ell in showery weather, branch freely, and bear a long 
succession of flowers 
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GOOD HAEDY BIENNIALS 


Name 

Feet High 

Colour 

Adluima cirrhosa 

1 Rambler 

Flesh 

Androsace lactiflora 

I i 

White 

Aster Bigelovu 

2 

Lilac 

Campanula pyraimdalis 

1 4 to 6 

Blue 

„ „ alba - 

1 4 to 6 

\STnte 

Canterbury Bell 


Blue, rose, white 

„ „ Cup and Saucer 

i 

( Blue, white 

Foxglove (Digitalis) 

1 6 to 10 

Vanous 

Gilia aggregate 

Indian Pink (Dianthns chinensis, 

i * 

1 Scarlet 

Heddewigu, etc) 


Vanous 

Michauxia campanuloides 

4 

White 

Poppy, Iceland 

I 

Vanous 

„ Sunbeam 

z 

tt 

Stock, Brompton 

2 

n 

Sweet Rocket 

2 

Purple, white 

Sweet Wilham 

I 

Vanous 

Verbascnm olympicnm 

4 

Yellow 

Wallflower 

li 

1 

Red, yellow, 
brown, etc 


The Dianthusea are often treated as annuals Anturhinums 
(Snapdragons) and Pentstemons are admirable ■when sown m boxes 
m autumn, and wmtered in frames to flower the following year, thus 
proving their worth as bienmals Wallflowers should be sown later 
than most other bienmals if the soil is deep and nch, otherwise they 
will become too large for convement transplantation Wallflowers 
and Snapdragons wdl thnve m most soils, but they are the best of 
all hardy bienmals for poor limestone 

Bignoma (big-no-ma Ord Bignomaceae) Bnihant hothouse climbers 
with compound leaves, well smted to train up the pillars or roof of 
a greenhouse or conservatory Fibrous loam and peat in equal 
parts, with sand, suit They are propagated by cuttings of half-npe 
side shoots kept close m heat, also by seed and layers The pnncipal 
species are magmfica, with purpUsh-cnmson flowers, speciosa or 
picta, pink, Tweediana, yellow, and venusta, orange Capreolata, 
which has scarlet flowers, may be grown outdoors m mild, sheltered 
places This species may be increased by root cuttings Bignoma 
radicans, which has orange flowers, is now called Tecoma radicans 
by botamsts 

Bilberry This is the Vaccimum Myrtillus of botamsts, a dwarf hardy 
Bntish shrub bearmg pmk flowers m spring Its dark blue bemes 
are edible It is also called the Blaeberry or Whortleberry The 
Cranberry is Oxycoccus palustns 

Bilbergia (bill-ber-gia Ord Bromehaceae) Hothouse plants with 
thick, fleshy leaves crowded on a short stem, and dense heads of 
brilliant bloom They thnve in equal parts of loam and peat, with a 
httle decayed manure and a good sprinkling of sand Propagation 
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is by suckers Moreh, blue and rose, tb 3 rr 50 idea, scarlet, and 
vittata, green, red, and violet, are three of tiie best-known species 
All bloom m autumn or winter 

Bindweed. Like the Bearbind, this plant, 'as a Convolvulus, has real 
claims to beauty, but may become a weed, and when it once gets the 
upper hand in a garden it becomes a senous nuisance Ground 
infested with it should be dug with a fork, to avoid cutting up the 
underground stems, which should be shaken out and burned 
The Small or Lesser Bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis, may 
establish itself in turf, and become objectionable on lawns The 
point should be remembered when turf is bemg procured for this 
purpose 

Biota. The two Conifers sometimes grown as B onentalis and B 
pendula are respectively a species and vanety of Thuya — ^T onentalis 
(Chinese Arbor Vitae) and T onentalis pendula See Thuya 
Birch. A familiar tree, the male organs of which consist of catkins at 
the apex, while the female are small and axillary Some remarks 
on the best forms will be found under Betula 
Bird Cherry. This is one of the most beautiful of spnng-llowenng 
trees, with its abundant racemes of white dowers, and is grown 
extensively in standard form by nurserymen for sale at a moderate 
pnce Whenever a selection of smallish spnng-flowenng trees is 
being made the Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus) should be included It 
thnves in most fertile, well-drained soils Plant in autumn if possible 
and give each tree a strong stake There are many vaneties, including 
a double ' 

1 Although birds do damage to vanous crops, they are m the mam 
fnends of the gardener, through destroying large numbers of cater- 
pillars, grubs, and insects Tits, swallows, robins, thrushes, starlings, 
wrens, flycatchers, whitethroats, cuckoos, and redstarts are mainly 
(in some cases wholly) insectivorous The most damage is done to 
crops by blackbirds, thrushes, starlings, finches, and house sparrows 
Seedlings and fruit must be protected with thread, netting, and scares 
The balance of Nature should not be interfered with, and birds of 
prey, such as owls and hawks, should be preserved equally with 
song-birds 

Bird’s-eye Primrose. See Primula farmosa 
Bird's- nest Fern, See Asplenium nidus 
Birthwort See Aristolochia 
Bitter Almond See Almond 
Bitter Vetch See Orobus 

Blackberry. The Bramble, Bumblekites or Blackberry (Rubus fruii- 
cosus of Linnaeus) is a well-known native plant, the fruit of which 
IS much sought after in late summer for stewing purposes, and 
also for making jelly The improved vaneties are well worth grow- 
ing in gardens where the soil is deep, fertile, and moist, but they are 
of httle use in dry shallow soils As they are often shy in staii^ng, 
it IS wise to adopt the plan generally practised with Raspbemes, 
and prune them back bard at planting time in autumn - This 
generally induces them to break from below Thereafter they can 
be kept in order by thinning out old fruited wood If more are 
wanted they can be obtained by bending the canes over and pegging 
down the tips m late summer, or by dividing the stools m autumn 
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Parsley-leaved « a good vanety, -with large, ncbly-flavoured frail 
It can be grown over a rustic fence or trellis 
Black Dolphin See remarks under Beans (Broad) 

Black Fly. See remarks under Aphides 

Black Hellebore. See Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) 

Black Maidenhair or Spleenwort See Asplenium 

Bladder Fern See Cystoptens 

Bladder Nut. See Staph ylea 

Bladder Senna. See Colotea 

Bladderwort See Utnculana 

Blandfordia (bland-f6r-dia Ord Ldiaceae) Pretty semi-bolbous 
plants, suitable for ^e greenhouse Ihey are propagated by offsets 
and thrive in a compost of fibrous loam, with leafmould and sand 
The flowers are drooping and funnel-shaped Grandiflora (Cunning- 
bami), with enmson flowers in summer, and fiammea aurea, yellow, 
summer, are two of the best Both grow about i8 ms high 
Blechnum (blec-num Ord Fihces) A large genus of ferns, allied to 
Lomana The popular species Spicant is now called by botanists 
Loraana Spicant It is a British plant, and will therefore thnve 
outdoors m northern chmes, but it is worth growing in pots for the 
cool greenhouse For culture, see Ferns 
Bleeding. A gardener's term for exudation of sap, following injury 
or prumng Vines pruned while growing are apt to suffer Florists 
sell a styptic for application to the wound, but cultivators aim at 
avoiding the necessity for extraneous dressings by timely pruning 
and proper treatment See Grapes 
Bleeding Heart. A popular name for the beautiful plant Dicentra (or 
Dielytra) spectafaiUs, which see In the west country it is also 
applied to the dark Wallflower 

Blight A common term for a severe attack on a particular plant by 
a fungus or insect, or for the fungus or insect itself e g American 
Bbght The principal enemies of crops are dealt with separately 
under each crop m this work 
Blood as Manure See Manures 
Bloodroot, Bloodwort See Sanguinana 

Bloom, Blossom These names are popularly applied to flowers Bloom 
IS also used to desenbe the down-hke covenng on the skins of Grapes 
and other fruits While " bloom " is used generally as an alternative 
for flowers, " blossom " is usually reserved for the inflorescence of 
fruit trees 

Bluebell The EugUsh Bluebell is Scilla nutans (see Salla) , the Scotch is 
Campanula rotundifoka (see Campanula) 

Blue- bottle (Centaurea Cyanus, the Comflow’er) The French call it 
Bluets See Annuals and Centaurea 
Blue Gum Tree See Eucalyptus Globulus 
Blue Marguerite. See Agathaea and Marguente 
Bobarfaa (bo-b&r-tia Ord Indeae) The species aurantiaca, i8 ms 
high with orange flowers m summer, is a graceful plant, but needs 
a sheltered place in the border or a warm spot on rockery, with 
friable loamy soil and covenng m winter Or the offsets may be 
hfted, dned, and stored until spnng 
Boccoma, Hume Poppy {boc-c6-ma, Ord. Papaverace®) Boccoma 
cordate is a very handsome hardy herbaceous plant, and m moist 
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substantial soil, such as well-worked day, attains to a height of 
4 or 5 ft The fohage is expansive, and the inflorescence is in the 
form of a tall spike of buff-coloured flowers It may be propagated 
by division m spring This fine plant is well worth a place m the 
border It does not care for dry, shallow soil B japomca, with 
feathery cream-coloured plumes, is also grown 
Bog Bean (Menyanthes tiitohata) See Flower Garden The Water 
Garden 

Bog Violet See Pinguicula 
Boiler See Greenhouse Heating 

Bolting. A term used to indicate the runmng to seed of Cabbages, 
Celery, Lettuces, etc It is commonly due to drought, but is a 
natural process m bienmal plants which are grown as annuals, 
such as Lettuces See the vanous crops affected 
Boltoma (bol-td-ma Ord Compositse) Boltoma asteroides is a 
vigorous, autumn-flowenng, hardy herbaceous plant, with pale 
pink fioweis which ought easily be mistaken for Michaelmas Daisies 
It grows about 4 ft high, and spreads freely m most soils It is 
easily propagated by division in spnng It is well worth adding to 
any border, as its foliage is pretty Staking is desirable Ordinary 
soil 

Bones. See Manures Steamed bone flour is a useful item in almost 
any mixture of artificial manures 

Borage The blue-flowered hardy annual Borage, Borago offianalis, 
is an aromatic plant beloved of bees The leaves are sometimes used 
in salads, and for flavounng liquors It may be raised from seed m 
spnng, and thnves m almost any soil that is not stiff and wet 
Bordeaux Mixture. Modem agricultural science has done no bettffl* 
service than m putting at our disposal certain liquids which destroy 
the fungus diseases of, crops Of these the most famous is the 
Bordeaux Mixture, which ongmated in one of the great wine-growmg 
distncts of France, and has been found useful by Potato-growers, 
Tomato-cultivators, and fruit-growers generally, as well as viti- 
cuJtunsts It consists of sulphate of copper ('* bluestone hate, 
and water The following are suitable proportions 


For Fruii Trees 
8 lb bluestone 
8 lb lime 

100 gallons of water 


For Potatoes 
14 lb bluestone 
9^ lb lime 
100 gallons of water 


Fresh white stone (“ shell ") lime is important, and as it cannot 
always be procured when wanted, it is a good plan to make a stock 
solution of one pound of each ingredient to a gallon of water, and 
keep it in a closed vessel When wanted for use the stock solution 
may be diluted with water till brought to the strength advised above 
In preparing the stock solution, first dissolve the pound of bluestone 
in half a gallon of water in a wooden vessel, then place the fresh 
lumps of lime in half a gallon of water, and leave both for an hour 
Stir the two liquids, and pour them together through a piece of 
muslin to strain out any lumps Air-slaked hme is not suitable for 
making Bordeaux Mixture, as it scorches the fohage of fruit trees 
When applying Bordeaux Mixture, use it at the very first sign of an 
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attaci, einplo}dng & sprayer -whicli will distribute it in a dew-bke 
state For Potatoes it should be applied to the under as well as the 
upper surface of the leaves One apphcation at the end of June and 
another at the middle of July suffice as a rule 

Border See Herbaceous Borders 

Borecole or Kale (Brassica oleracea acephala) The Kales are the 
hardiest of all Winter Greens, and it is not often that they are 
injured by frost, however severe In the few seasons when injury 
IS done a hard winter follows a mild autumn, which kept the plants 
green and soft too long The K^es are grown m the same way as 
Broccoh and Brussels Sprouts, and the remarks made under those 
heads apply Early April is a good bme to sow The curled Kales 
throw out small side shoots from axillary buds in mild spells all 
through the winter and spring, and these are the edible part Some 
are ornamental as well as useful, having coloured fobage The plants 
are subject to the attack of the enemies described under Broccoh, 
and are protected in the same way Good varieties Arctic, Aspara* 
gus, Scotch Curled, Hearting 

Boroma (bo-ro'ma Ord Rutaceae) New Holland plants with wiry 
shoots and hair-hke roots, w hich need much care m watenng to keep 
healthy Given this they are suitable for culture m a greenhouse, 
and are not only pretty, hut fragrant One species, megastigma, is 
dehciously sweet, it has browmsh flowers Elatior, with rosy 
flowers, is also sweet Heterophylla, with bnght rose flowers, is 
tile most showy but the least fragrant Peat and loam m equal 
parts, with sand, suit Propagation is by cuttings of the young 
shoots inserted in sandy soil under a bell-glass in August 

Bottle Brush See Callistemon 

Bottom Heat See Propagator 

Bougainvillea (bou-gaui-vill-ea Ord Nyctagine®) The species 
glabra is a handsome plant of vigorous growth, well adapted for 
tiaimng up the wall of a greenhouse It blooms profusely, lu fact 
it becomes qmte covered with bracts, which are of a hlac-rose shade 
and of satiny texture It is best planted out m a border of loamy 
soil After flowenng it should be kept dry, and in the WTinter the 
young shoots may be pruned back to the old wood, and a fresh crop 
will appear Blooming m autumn, the Bougamvillea is a very useful 
plant It may be propagated by cuttings m sandy soil under a 
bell-glass 

Bouvardia (hSu-var-dia Ord Rubiaceae) One of the prettiest of 
evergreen shrubs, and may be had m bloom m winter The plants 
are dwarf and bushy m habit, and may be grown successfully in 
5-in or 6-m pots in a compost of loam (3 parts), decayed manure or 
leafmould (i part), and sand They can be grown m a frame 
throughout the summer, or even stood outside, and brought into a 
warm house on winter With care m watenng (see Watenng) and a 
mimmum temperature of 50“, the plants will give theur pretty spraj's 
of white or pink, fragrant flowers for a long penod After flowenng 
they may be partially dned off, then cut back hard, and synnged, 
when they wdl give plenty of young shoots smtable for cuttings 
Pmch young plants to make them bushy 
Propagahon Take pieces of the root and cover them with half 
an in<ffi of soil, or strike young shoots under a bell-glass m spnng 
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Bo'S, Buxus (bUx-Qa Ord Euphorbiaces) The species and vaneties 
of Box are hardy evergreens, some of which are used for the shrubbery 
border, while sempervirens sufFruticosa, the common Box edging, is 
□sed for bordering beds 

Box Edgings Box harbours slugs, and hkeviTise impovenshes the 
soil, but its old-world appearance is in its favour, and causes people 
to plant it in spite of its drawbacks It looks particularly appro- 
priate in old Dutch gardens, with Yew hedges and trained trees 
When allowed to get scraggy and gappy it is not pleasing Young 
rooted pieces should be planted against a straight edge of soil cut 
down with the spade m spring or autumn, and soil trodden against 
them Chpping should be done annually in June 
Box for Shrtibberm Among the species and vaneties of Box used 
for shrubbenes may be mentioned japomca and its golden- vanegated 
form aurea, sempervirens myrtifoha, Myrtle-like leaves, with itr 
form argentea, a small, dense bush having cream-edged leaves, 
s handsworthiensis, dense, handsome, and s rosmanmfolia (Rose- 
ma.ry~lea.ved), of slender habit The common Box, sempervirens, 
IS not to be despised, for it is a cheap, accommodating, neat shrub 
which bears clipping and can be shifted at almost any season m 
showery weather owing to its shallow mat of fibrous roots It will 
thnve in shallow soil over chalk Propagation is by cuttings and 
layers, the former may be young shoots 6 ms long inserted in a cool 
place outdoors m late summer, and layers may be put down in 
early autumn \ 

Box Thorn. See Lycium 

Brachycome (brak-^c-o-mfi Ord Compositas) The species ibendi- 
folia (Swan River Daisy) is a graceful hardy annual with purple 
flowers, commonly grown m pots There is a white vanety Sow 
m a box m spnng, pnek out, and pot successively See Annuals, 
Half-hardy 

Bracts Small leaves at the base of the flower-stalks Bracts may be 
leafy and green, or may be coloured, they are distmct from the 
flowers 

Bramble See Blackberry 

Brandy Bottle The Yellow Water Lily See Nuphar 

Brassavola (brassa-vd-la Ord Orchidaces) A genus of Orchids, 
thnvmg either m pots, on blocks, 'or m baskets if given a warm 
house Peat and Sphagnum moss should be used for compost The 
plant requires a great deal of water while growing, but very httle 
while at rest Digbyana, green and purple, fnnged hp, is the most 
important species It has been crossed with Cattleyas, giving the 
new genus Brassocattleya, and with Laehas, resulting in the genus 
Brassolaeha There is even the tn-genus Brassocattlaeha, with 
rare and expensive members 

Brassia (br&ss-ia Ord Orchidaceae) An mteresting genus of Orchids, 
of which the species vetrucosa is the most popular It is suitable 
for culture m a large, deep Orchid pan in a warm house, and produces 
Its yellow, green, and brown flowers in spnng Being borne on 
arching spikes, they are very graceful Peat and Sphagnum moss 
make a suitable compost When m growth and bloom regular 
supplies of water are necessary, but the plants need httle while 
at rest 
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Brassica (biiss-ica Ord Crucifers) This is the gcnenc name ioi 
Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sproua, Cabbage, Cauhfiower, Coleurort, 
Kohl Rabi, Rape, Savoy, Suede, and Turnip The Borecole, 
Broccoh, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauhfiower, Coleurort, and 
Savoy have all sprung from the vuld Cabbage, Brassica oleracea, 
which grou-s wild on parts of the seashores of Great Bntain The 
various crops are dedt with under their own names See Bore- 
cole, etc. 

Bravoa (brS-vo-a Ord Amarylhdece) A small genus of half-hardy 
bulbs, of which the pnnapal species is gemimdora, which product 
spikes of orange flowers in J uly It may be grown outside m sheltered 
places, or m pots, using sandy loam 

Breakstone. See Saxifraga 

Breastwood, Fruit-growers generally speak of the summer shoots 
which spnng from the front of the mam branches of fi.at-trained trees 
as breastwood, but some use the term to mdicate small shoots 
generally, and speak of front shoots as *' fore-nght ''(forthnght) shoots 
Such frontal shoots on wall trees may be cut out, only the side 
shoots bemg tramed in, where young wood is wanted, as m 
Peaches 

Bnar or Bner, Common, Sweet, and Penzance The common Bner, or 
dog Rose, Rosa cauina, is used as a stock for Roses, being taken 
from the hedges m autumn and budded m summer (see Roses) The 
Sweetbner, Rosa rubigmosa, is often used as an inner garden hedge, 
chiefly on account of the deliaous odour wbch it diffuses after a 
shower The Penzance Bners are hybnds, one of the parents of 
which IS the Sweetbner They are strong growers in good soil, 
suitable for pillars, and bear abundance of large brilliant flowers, 
followed by large scarlet hips The foUowmg are good varieties 
Amy Robsart, Anne of Geierstein, Lucy Ashton, Meg Memlies, and 
Rose Bradwardme The Austrian Bner, Rosa lutea, is a pretty 
plant There are two wefl-known forms, the Yellow Austrian and 
the Copper Anstnaa The Persian Yellow is another Crossed with 
other tjTpes it has given the famous Pemetiana class See Roses 

Bndgesia spicata. See Erolla 

Bnza, Quakmg Grass (bii-za Ord Grammes) See Annuals Maxima 
and mmor (the latter also known as mmima and gracilis) are both 
annuals 

Broccoli (Brassica oleracea botrytis) Broccoh is the winter and sprmg 
representative of the Cauliflower It is nommally somewhat coarser 
pure white than the latter, but hardier Broccohs may be 
had from October to June mclusive by making a suitable choice of 
vaneties and sowmg at different periods, but m mild distncts Cauh- 
wwers are preferred to autumn Broccoh After Christmas Broccohs 
take precedence of Cauhfiowers 

SuccMstons of Broccoli To get antumn and early winter Broccoli 
seed should be sown out of doors at the end of March, to get late 
wiutjT and early sprmg Broccoli, sowmg may be practised at the 
middle of April, and to get late sprmg and early summer produce, 
Med may be sown at the end of April In all cases the seed should 
be sown thinly in nursery rows a foot apart Hoe between the 
seedlings to keep weeds down The seed should he spnnkled m very 
thinly, and the seedlmgs th inn ed if they begin to crowd each other 
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The seed may be covered with half an inch of soil, and the bed 
protected with tanned fish netting or black thread, otherwise birds 
will cany off the young plants 

Planting Showery weather in June or July should be taken 
advantage of to plant out 30 ins apart Firm, moderately nch 
soil IS desirable Broccoh and other winter Greens (eg Brussels 
Sprouts, Savo)rs, and Knles), as well as Cauliflowers, are often planted 
between strong-haulm Potatoes, with the result that the Greens 
become drawn and flabby, in wkch state they are weak and easily 
injured by frost One of tte following precautions should be taken 
(i) to plant between early, small-topped Potatoes only, (2) to set the 
rows of large Potatoes not less than a yard apart with the express 
object of accommodating the Greens, {3) to plant only between 
alternate Potato rows, and draw the tops of the Potatoes which are 
not mtercropped away from the Greens on the other side of them 
When the Potatoes are hfted the soil should be rammed hard round 
the Broccoh When Broccohs have formed their hearts a leaf 
should broken over them and left till they are cut 

Vartems Veitch's Self-Protecting for early and Leamington for 
late sowmgs are good See also seedsmen's speciahties Many 
find the purple and white " sproutmg" Broccoli useful They are 
sometimes called Asparagus Broccoh, the young shoots being picked 
before the flowers open and cooked like Asparagus 
Enemas Club -root (Plasmodiophora brassicae), gall -weevil 
(Ceutorhynchus sulcicolhs) , and the caterpillars of the Large White, 
Small "W^te, and Green-banded butterflies attack Broccohs and 
other Greens Club-root causes large, ugly excrescences on the stem 
and roots, checking growth Where prevalent, fallow a piece of 
ground specially for the Greens, and lay on a coat of gas hme | in 
thick Let this he six weeks on the surface and then turn it m 
Leave the ground another month before planting the Greens 
Further, earth up the stems when the plants are half grown to 
encourage new roots A modem remedy is to stenhse the sod of 
the seed bed with mercunc chloride (corrosive subhmate), z oz m 
6 gallons of water, but it is very poisonous Gall-wee\d causes 
snidl, marble-hke swelhngs, which may be shced off mto a vessel 
contaimng a httle paraffin when transplantmg, and the roots drawn 
through a puddle of soot, hme, and water The gas-lime treat- 
ment IS also efficacious The best remedy for caterpillars is to hand- 
pick the first-comers, and then synnge the plants forably with 
water in which a httle salt has been stimed 
Snowy Fly (Aleyrodes species) may attack Greens m autumn, 
nsing in clouds when disturbed Nicotme and soft soap solution 
IS the best remedy See Nicotme 
Protecting late Broccoli In cold distncts it is common to grow the 
Broccoh in rows running east and west, and when severe weather 
approaches, to take soil from the north side of the row and force 
the plants over to that quarter until they are nearly flat This 
prevents the sun striking on the heads whde they are frozen, and 
averts severe injury 

Brodiaea (bro-diasa Ord Lihaces) Pretty but not popular bulbs, 
or rather corms They like a warm place in the border or rockery 
and inable, well-dramed soil Cocemea, scarlet, tipped green, 
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califormca, rosy-pazple, i8 Ins , and grandjfiora, violet, i8 ins, are 
the pnnapal species 

Brome Grass, Bromus The only speaes grown in gardens is bmae- 
fomus, a graceful biennial wbch may be sown in summer for the 
next year's flowering and dned for winter use Height 2 ft 
Ordinary soil 

Bromelia (br6-me-lia Ord Bromehaces) Handsome herbaceous 
perenmals, reqmnng a hothouse Bracteata (now referred by 
botanists to the genus Aechmea), with pink flowers in September, 
and Pmguin (Bmotu), red flowers m spring, are two of the best 
speues Loam, with a third of decayed manure and some sand, 
smts Propagation is by suckers The plants ought to be kept on 
the dry side m winter 

Broom A name commonly apphed to certain species of Cytsus, 
Gemsta, and Sparhum The Brooms are very useful owing to tteir 
adaptabihty for hght, sandy soils The early Broom, Cjtisus prae- 
cox, the Portuguese Broom, C albus, and the Spamsb Broom, 
Gemsta hispamca, are all good shrubs Still more handsome is the 
beautiful brown and yellow Cytisus scopanus Andreanus All these 
are worth planting in beds or shnibbenes The Butcher’s Broom is 
Bttscus aculeatus, it is a good plant to grow under trees 

Broom-rape (Orobanche) A singular parasitic plant which first grows 
upward and then downward in search of the roots of another plant, 
having found that its upper part dies It attacks Broom, Butterbur, 
Germander, and Wormwood 

Browalha (Br6w-511-ia Ord Solanaces) The blue speaes elata, 
and its white and larger vaneties alba and grandiflora, are pretty 
annuals, growmg about 2 ft high They are generally grown m 
pots, but may be used for the garden For cultivahon see 
Annuals 

Brugmansia See Datura 

Brussels Sprouts (Brassica oleiacea bnllata gemmifera) Differing 
from Borecole, tte axillary buds remain practically stemless and 
form balls In autumn and winter few green vegetables are more 
appreaated than Brussels Sprouts, and when well grown a few rows 
will give a supply for several weeks When an early crop is wanted 
seed is sometimes sown in August, but for the pnncipal supply the 
seed IS sown outdoors in the first half of Apnl The seed and seed- 
lings may be treated sumlarly to Broccoh (which see) and the same 
remarks apply In autumn a few of the leaves should be cropped 
back to stumps m order to check growth and encourage the pro- 
duction of sprouts, but it must not extend to all the leaves at once, 
or a good deal of sap will be thrown back on the stems and tie 
resultmg shoots will be loose The top or crown growth should be 
left mtact Each stem ought to become well clothed with sprouts 
by mid-autumn, and these can be picked as required la the case of 
nch, moist soil, which favours gross growth, the larger vaneties, 
such as Aigburth and Exhibition, should be avoided, and smaller 
kmds hke Dwarf Gem and Northaw Pnze selected instead, but for 
gjor ground strong varieties had better be chosen A Cabbage- 
Brussels Sprout is now procurable, m addition to the sprouts on the 
sto the plant produces a Cabbage at the top m place of the loose 
cluster of leaves which distuigmshes the ordinary Brussels Sprout 
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Brussels Sprouts are attacked the same enemies as other members 
of the Brassica tnbe See remarks under Broccok 
Bryanthus (bry-&n-thus Ord Encaceae) A small genus of Heath- 
worts, suitable for the rockery, where they will thrive in peaty soil 
Empetnfonms (Phyllodoce empetnformis), purplish -red flowers, 
6 ins , and taxifolius (Phyllodoce caerulea and P taaforme), red, 
2 ft , are the pnncipal species Plant in autumn or spring 
Bfyophyta. A group of plants, consisting of Liverworts and Mosses, m 
an early stage of plant evolution They embrace both sexual and 
asexual (spore-producing) planis 

Buckbean (Menyanthes tnfoliata) See Flower Garden* The Water 
Garden 

Buckler Fern. See Nephrodium 
Buckthorn. See Rhamnus 
Buckthorn, Sea Hippophae rhamnoides, which see 
Budding. Both fruit trees (see Apples) and Roses (see Bner and Roses) 
are propagated by means of budding, the buds being inserted in 
the stocks m summer, preferably after a shower Buds are best 
taken from shoots on the under part of a tree and from the centre of 
the shoot By squeezing the bud midwise the pith can be extracted 
easily A proper budding-knife, such as seedsmen sell, is desirable, 
as with the flat tip of the handle the edges of the bark can be raised 
quickly and without teanng It is most desirable that the buds 
should be kept moist before insertion, if they are allowed to get dry 
they will turn back and shnvel later on If Roses are budded early 
they will often make strong shoots the same year, and even bloom, 
but generally they do not grow till the following spnng, when the 
stocks may be shortened to stumps, to which the young growths 
may be tied until they have umted thoroughly 
Buddleia (bfldd-lei-a Ord Logamaceae) Beautiful shrubs and small 
trees, in some cases so nearly hardy as to be suitable for planting out- 
doors m sheltered places Globosa (capitata) bears its inflorescence 
m an orange ball in spring, and when well flowered is an interesting 
and beautiful object Vanabilis and its variety Veitchiana bear 
long, Lilac-hke bunches of rosy lavender-scented flowers in July and 
August All these may be planted outdoors Nanhoensis, low, 
spreading, rosy mauve, amplissima, violet, and magniflca, mauve, 
are good modern forms of vanabihs Farren, silvery foliage and 
lilac flowers, Forrestii, silvery foliage and creamy flowers, are 
modem species of doubtful hardiness They may be propagated by 
cuttings under a handlight in September The flowering shoots of 
Veitchiana should be pruned hard back every year after the flowers 
fade 

Buds. A study of buds is interestmg, and it is important in the ca^e 
of fruit trees, as it is necessary to know the difference between leaf 
buds, which are generally thin and conical, and blossom buds, which 
are thick and globular, see also Budding A study of buds m 
botany is of great interest, because of the numerous types and the 
important parts which they play See a modem book on Botany, 
Bugle. See Ajuga 

Bugloss See Anchusa and Echium (Viper's Bugloss) 

Bugwort. Sed Cimicifuga 

Bulb, A bulb 15 a thick underground bud with fleshy scales, the roots 
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of which die annually ITie Onion and the Tulip may be instanced 
as typical bulbs Some plants form bulbils on the stems or at the 
base of the flowers The most important bulbous plants arc dealt 
with under their own names See also Bulbs below 

Bulbinella See Chrysobactron 

Bulbocodium (bulbo-co-dium Ord Liliace:e) There is only one 
important plant m this small genus, and it is the pretty httle purple- 
flowered, Crocus-hke B vemum, which flowers in winter or early 
sprmg It hkes a sandy, loamy soil, and a sunny spot on the rockeiy 
or at the front of the border Propagation is by offsets There la 
a vanety of it called versicolor 

BULBS 

Alaaj's popular on account of their usefulness both for garden 
and greenhouse culture, bulbs have grown in favour since their 
adaptabihty for culture in bowls has been proved They are valuable 
for every class of flower-lover Those who may not feel any special 
predilection for the glowing Tuhp or the bnlliant Hyacinth may 
succumb to the charm of the Daffodil or the refinement of the Ins 
Cheap, easily grown, flowenng m most cases in spnng, when gay 
blossoms are doubly welcome after the long, dreary months of winter, 
bulbs are at the command of everyone The majonty of bulb- 
lovers only know of such popular kmds as Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Daffodils, Crocuses, and Inses, but there are many other beautiful 
bulbous flowers besides these, and they are treated under their own 
names m this work Fu-st, however, a few words about ttie pnncipal 
kmds and the best methods of culture 

Bulbs for the Garden Bulbs are extremely useful for garden decora- 
tion, because they can be planted when the summer flowers are 
over Thus, when the ground is cleared of the vanous summer 
bedders (see Beds and Bedding-out) another set of plants is ready 
to go in It IS true that when the bulbs are planted and covered, the 
ground is left bare for several weeks, but soil is not an eyesore if it is 
culfavated Moreover, those who strongly object to bare ground 
may plant the bulbs in widely separated groups and plant clumps of 
Wallflowers among them, or they may plant dwarf things bke Arabis, 
Aubnetia, and Forget-me-not at the same time that the bulbs are 
put m The beds should be well dug when the summer plants are 
cleared away, and the soil crumbled with the fork Before fimshing, 
the soil should be thrown well up from the grass verges, and these 
neatly tnmmed with the shears Separate groups of bulbs look 
better than concentric hnes The number per clump may vary 
from 3 to 12 The bulbs composing each clump may stand 9 ms 
from each other, and there should be a clear space of a foot between 
the vanous groups It is a good plan to spnnkle some sand in the 
holes A hght dressing of decayed manure, supplemented with 
basic slag at the rate of half a pound per square yard, will suffice for 
ennching the soil Crocuses may be covered with an inch of soil, 
Tulips and the small-bulbed Narcissi with 2 ms , Hyacinths and large 
Daffodils with 3 ms It should be remembered m grouping that the 
large Narcissi are somewhat taller than the Hyacinths and early 
Tulips, but that most of the May-bloommg Tulips are not only later 
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Bulbs — coniimud 

in flowenng than any of the preceding, but are also taller The 
order of blooming is (i) Crocuses, {2) Hyaanths, (3) Dutch Tulips, 
(4) May Tuhps There is not much diference between (2) and (3) 
The drawback to planting bulbs in borders (see Herbaceous Borders) 
IS that the plants are out of sight for the greater part of the year, and 
careless workmen plant other things over them in autumn, or injure 
them in digging The remedies are (i) labels, which must be renewed 
now and then, (2) careful digging When bulbs are unearthed in 
autumn it is found that they are rooting freely, and have commenced 
top growth, but when replanted at once they sustain no injury 

Bulbs in Grass It is common to plant bulbs in turf nowadays 
Daffodils are particularly smtable, and Crocuses and Snowdrops are 
also good Hyacinths and Tuhps should be kept for open soil The 
bulbs may be planted in autumn, either by taiang up pieces of turf 
here and there, stimng the sod, adding a httle sand and basic slag, 
and replaang the turf, or by using a special bulb-planter, an imple- 
ment obtainable from large bulb-dealers which obviates hfting the 
turf All the Narcissi look mce in grass, and the Poet's must be 
remembered for late blooming It is not advisable to plant in tennis 
lawns, or in grass close to the house, as cutting has to be deferred, 
for the sake of the bulbs, till the middle or end of June, and by that 
time the grass has grown long and tangled Bulte may be planted 
freely m &e woodland and wild garden 

Bulbs in Pols Every greenhouse-owner learns the value of bulbs 
in ivmter and spnng They give him charming matenal for his 
stages Despite a httle stiffness, Hyaanths are pre-eminent, but 
Tuhps and Daffodils are beautiful too All love a ^tty, loamy soil, 
and a splendid compost is 3 parts loam, i part leafmould, and 
I part sand, all well mixed and used in a moist but not sodden state 
The best sizes of flower-pot are 3-m and 6-m, the former for 
I Hyaanth or Polyanthus Narcissus, the latter for 3 Tuhps or 
Daffodils The potting may be done in October, and the soil should 
be pressed firmly, though not made qmte hard, round the bulbs, the 
tips of which may be left protruding By standing the pots on a 
bed of anders and covenng with a few inches of cocoa-nut fibre 
refuse, the bulbs can be saiSy disposed of for 6 or 8 weeks They 
will not want watering dunng that time The fibre will check top- 
growth till root action has developed, which is desirable The tips 
should not extend more than an inch m the fibre, however When 
brought out the plants can be kept qmte cool, or subjected to gentle 
heat, according as late or early bloom is wanted Strong heat is 
not desirable With water, stakmg, hqmd manure twice a week 
when buds show, and a light, airy place, the plants will be successful 
Tuhps and Daffodils may be planted out after they have gone out 
of bloom if desired 

Bulbs in Bowls of Fibre This modem method of growing bulbs has 
much to recommend it, bemg clean and hght, and givmg results 
equal to those from pots Vanous kmds of bowl are suitable Peat- 
moss fibre, mixed with fine shell and a httle charcoal, is the matenal 
used One peck suflSces for 6 bowls 7 to 8 ms across It should be 
thoroughly moistened through and through while it is being turned 
about m the mixing process Tuhps and Daffodils, used in thre^ 



m 6-in tnde bowls, look well Hyacinths and Lilinms may be used 
also The tips of the bulbs may protrude slightly from the fibre, 
which should be made firm Stones may be laid in to prevent tho 
plants falhng over when developed As soon as the bowls are filled 
they should be stood in a dark, cool place A dry cupboard near a 
fire IS not good, a cellar is better The fibre must never be allowed 
to remain quite dry for long In 6 or 8 weeks the bowls may be 
brought into the hght St^es will be needed for the Hyacinths 
and larger Daffodils 

Bulbs in Water Water culture is not practised much now that fibre 
has proved so good, but Hyacinths may be grown in glasses if desired 
The cottage widow loves to have a few glasses on her window-ledge, 
and her better-placed sisters also find great interest and pleasure m 
this system of culture All bulb-dealers and most crockeiy-makers 
supply suitable glasses, which only need filling with clean water 
contaimng 2 or 3 pieces of charcoal to be ready for the bulbs Even, 
firm-based bulbs should be chosen, and set in just above the water 
A few weeks m the dark wiU set tte roots moving freely, and then 
the plants can have hght Wire supports will be needed when the 
plants bloom. 

Bulbs %n Boxes for Transplanting When dealing with bulbs in 
autumn it is a good plan to fill one or two shallow boxes with Tulips 
and Daffodils, as it often happens that places can be found for 
bowls of bulbs in sprmg which are not vacant in autumn The 
plants can be shifted successfully from the boxes when tiiey are in 
bud, and if moss is packed round and over them they look fresh, neat, 
natural, and pretty when they come mto bloom 

Bulbs tfi Bowls of Water Bulbs may also be grown m bowls parhally 
filled with bnght, dean pebbles, and then filled up with water 
Polyanthus Narcissi look very mce done in this way The *' Joss 
Lily," so popular a few years ago, belongs to this class 

Bulbs in Window-boxes All the popular kinds come in very useful 
for window-boxes when the summer occupants are cleared away 

The vanous bulbs worth growing will be found named m their 
proper alphabetical places throughout tte book 


Bullace This fruit (Prunus insititia) is not of much importance from 
I the garden point of view, and need not be grown where space is 
limited A good Plum {see Plum), or even Damson (see Damson), 
uses space to better advantage 

Buphthalmum (buph-th 51 -mum Ord Compositae) These are tall, 
hardy herbaceous perenmals, suitable for the border, and thnvmg 
, in ordinary well-drained soil in a sunny position Propagation is by 
division in spring The best are sahcifohum grandifiorum, specio- 
sissimum (Tdekia speciosissima), and speaosum {cordifohum), all 
of which grow about 2 ft high and have yellow flowers in summer 
> Burgundy Mixture This is a substitute for Bordeaux Mixture, and is 
' used for spraymg Potatoes m order to keep off bbght Soda is used 
instead of hme, and the proportions are 6 lb sulphate of copper, 
lb washing soda, 50 gallons of ivater Bordeaux Mixture is to 
be preferred 

Burning Bush See Dictamnus Fraxmella 
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Butcher’s Broom or Box Holly (Huscus aculeatus Ord Lihace«^) 
A good plant for a shady place, growing about a foot high It is 
useful for planting under trees 

Butomus umbellatus (Flowering Rush) See Flower Garden The 
Water Garden 
Butterbur See Petasites 
Butterfly Flower. See Schizanthns 
Butterwort. See Pinguicula 
Qusua. See Boac. 
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Cabbsge (Brassica oleracea capitata Ord Cniciforse) One of the 
most useful of all the green vegetables, and particularly valuable in 
spnng, when good hearts take the place of Brussels Sprouts and 
Savoys, and supplement Broccoh 

Sowtrtg for Sprtng Seed should be sown early in August, but it is 
a good plan to make t^vo sowings, one a fortnight earlier than the 
other The seed may be sown thinly in a reserve bed of fine soil, 
and covered about ^ in If birds are troublesome, protect the seed 
bed with fish netting Thin the plants if they become crowded 
during September 

Planhng Towards the end of that month, or by the middle of 
October, plant i 8 ms apart, more or less according to the vanety 
A piece of ground may be chosen from which a summer vegetable 
has been cleared, and an Onion bed is good, because the ground is 
both fertile and firm 

Winter Treatment Directly the ground is dry enough to be trodden 
on in late winter, run the hoe between the plants, and sprinkle mtrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia among them at the rate of z oz per 
square yard, taking care to keep it off the leaves If the soil is loose 
it should be rammed firm Should any plants throw up flower stems 
(" bolt ”) they should be pulled up and thrown away at once 

Varieties Bolting will not cause much trouble if suitable vaneties 
are sown The following are reliable* 

Harbinger (small) Emperor (medium) 

Early OSenham (medium) Flower of Spring (large) 

EUam's Early (medium) 

Laie Crops Cabbages may be had m summer and autumn by 
sowing in March, Apnl, and May, and transplanting when about 
4 ms high The followmg are good vaneties for this purpose. 

Defiance Zmpenal 

Improved Nonpareil Chnstmas Drumhead (for 

Wmningstadt autumn and wmter) 

See also seedsmen’s specialities m both cases 

Cutting When cutting Cabbages the stem should not be removed 
with the heart, because if left small secondary Cabbages will form 
on it 

Enemies The principal are club-root, gall-weevil, and caterpillar 
For remedies, see under Broccoli 

Pickling Cabbages Cabbages for pickhng should be sown ont of 
doors m August and transplanted in autumn, they will then make 
close, firm hearts m July of the following year 

Chou de Burghley A hybrid Cabbage of good flavour which may 
be sown m spnng and transplanted 2 ft apart 
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Couve Tronrhuda The Braganza Cabbage is grown for the thich 
imdnbs of the large leaves, which make a good substitute for Seakale 
Sow in spnng and transplant 2 it apart 
CoUworls Sow in late spnng The Hardy Green may be planted 
2| ft apart The Rosette is good, and may be planted 15 ins by 12 
Cacalia, Tassel Flower (Ca-cS-ha Ord Compositae) Only one species 
13 grown, the graceful flame-coloured annual coccinea (Emilia 
flammea), which may be sown outside m spnng in ordinary soil 
It IS usefd for cuttmg 

CACTI* CULTIVATION AND SELECTION 

The term Cactus is applied collectively to a number of genera 
v/bidx have a common character, such as Cereus, Ecbinocactus, 
Echinopsis, Epiphyllum, and Rhipsalis All of these plants are 
Cacti The majonty of them were ongmally grouped in one genus, 
called Cactus, in allusion to the spimness of the first member so 
named They are fleshy plants, mostly of slow growth, thnvmg m 
a cool, airy house One or two, notably Epiphyllums, are good 
room plants The Cactuses require a plain, gntty soil, such as loam 
with a good spnnkling of shattered bnck and sand They may be 
given water in summer when the soil becomes dr^', but should be 
kept with hardly any in winter As natives of and distncts, Cacti 
are used to a dry atmosphere, but they may have a moist one when 
grow’ing in summer 

Propagation They are propagated by seeds, grafting, cuttings, and 
division When seeds are available they may be sown in very gntty, 
porous compost in well-drained pots, preferably in a greenhouse in 
spnng Kinds that form stems may be propagated by cuttings of 
these growths, which should be laid m the sun for a few days to get 
nd of some of the sap, otherwise they may damp oft, they should 
then be inserted in gntty soil Species of tufted habit may be 
divided when the plants are repotted in spnng Epiphyllums are 
generally grafted on to stocks of Pereskia or Cereus 
The following are some of the pnnapal Cacti 

Cereus flagelliformis, pink flowers in spnng 

„ grandiflorus, white, summer, a night bloomer 
„ Macdonaldiae, white and red, summer 
„ nycticalus, white, summer, a mght bloomer 
„ speciosissimus, scarlet, summer 
Ecbinocactus gibbosus, white, autumn 

„ „ nobilis, white, autumn 

„ Leeanus, yellow, spnng. 

Echinopsis enstata, cream, summer 

„ „ purpurea, purple, summer. 

„ Eynesu, ivhite, summer, sweet 

„ „ flore pleno, double 

„ Pentlandu white and red, summer 
Epiphyllum Husselhanum, rose, spnng 

„ tnincatum, rose, spnng and summer 

Mamillana crassispina, red, summer 

„ dohchocentra, rose, white spines, summer. 
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&UilullanB echinata, yellow, summer 
„ elongata, yellow, summer 

„ lougimamma, yellow, summer 

„ Zuccahmana, cnmson, early summer 

Melooactu^ communis, rose (Melon CactuS) 

Opuntia decumana. orange, summer 

„ leucotncha (ursina), white, early summer (Gnrzly Bear 
Cactus) 

„ Rafinesqui, red and yellow, summer 
Pereskia aciileata, white, autumn (American Gooseberry) 
Phyllocactus Ackermann, cnmson, summer (Many hybnds and 
vaneties ) 

PilocereUs sei^s, white spmcs and long white hairs (Old Man Cactus) 
Rhipsahs Cassjrtiia, green and white, late summer 
„ sarmentacea, white, a good basket plant 

Speaal mention mny be made of Epiphyllnm tnincatnm, as a 
popular Cactus for rooms It produces its bnlliant flowers on the 
edges of the branches There are several vaneties, diflPcnng in colour 
from the original species It iS generally grafted on to Cereus 
speciosissiinliS Or Pereskia aculeata, bnt those who have no stocks 
may msert cuttings The plants may be started in a warm green- 
house about tmd-u inter, put into a ctiol bouse in summer, and given 
very httle Water in winter 

Caiophora (kl-oph-ora Ord Loasaceie) The species latentia, offered 
by seedsmen, is the same as Loasa (or Blnmenbachia) latentia, and is 
a rambling biennial uhich may be flowered the same year if seed is 
Sown m a Warm greenhouse m late winter The orange flowers are 
attractive, but the leaves have stinging hairs and the plant needs 
Careful handhng 

Caladium (ck-ia-dium Ord Aroideae) Except for the species argy- 
tites, these are large-leaved, expansive plants, and need large pots 
and a rObmy house to bO done justice to They are grown entirely 
for their foliage, Which is of great size, borne ShJeld-hke on the stems 
so as to show to advantage, and beautifully coloured They thnve 
best lb a Warm greenhouse in Which a humid atmosphere can be 
maintained When huddled with other plants id a small, dry house, 
they sOon lose their glow Most species form tubers, to which they 
die back in autumn, and from which they start afresh m winter or 
spnng, according to the heat available Loam, 3 parts, and leaf- 
mould, 1 part, with Jth sand, suit them Propagation is by division 
and by using root-suckers 

Calampeks Scabra is the same as Eccremocarpus scaber, which see 

Calandfinia, Rock Purslane (cai-an-diin-ia Ord Portulaceae) The 
species grandiflora, 18 ms , rose flowers, is a good hardy annual for 
a sunny plate, and may be sown outside in Spnrig Umbellata, 
6 ms , magenta, iS worth a sunny spot on the rockery, where it will 
be perennial, though floWenflg the first yeat from seed Any fnable 
garden soil suits 

Calaflthe (cil-an-the Ord Orchidace®) The Calanthe is one of the 
most important of all Orchids to amateurs, because in addition to 
great beauty it has the advantage of easy culture It is what is 
called a “ tertestnal " Orchid, that is, it is grown in soil, not on 
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blocks Most of the species are evergreen, but vestita Is deciduous 
One of the most valuable traits is the long duration of the flowers, 
and fortunately this quality is retamed when the spikes are cut and 
put m water The deciduous kinds rest m winter, when no more 
water should be given than is required to keep lie pseudo-bulbs 
fresh 

Potttng The plants may be started into fresh growth m a warm 
house towards the end of wmter, when they should be repotted 
The pots should be filled up to one-third their depth with crocks, 
and the remainder with loam, leafmould (or peat), and Sphagnum 
moss m equal parts, the whole hghtened with sand and broken 
charcoal The material should be filled in nearly to the bnm, and 
the plants set on the top This plan allows a free run to the strong 
roots The plants must have a hght place, and be kept moist in a 
temperature of 65® to 73® When the pseudo-bulbs are fullgrown 
they should go m a cooler, dner house, otherwise the fohage may be 
disfigured with black spots due to a bactenum 
Propagation By division of the pseudo-bulbs when repotting 
Principal Species Masuca, violet, winter bloomer, Veitchu (Lima- 
todes rosea), rose, wmter, veratnfoha, white, spnng, and vestita, 
pink and white, wmter There are several good vaneties of vestita 
and Veitchu 

Calceolaria (cal-ceo-lfi-na Ord Scrophularmeae) There are two 
distinct types of Calceolaria, the herbaceous and the shrubby The 
former dies back to the roots at the end of the growing season, the 
latter holds its stems and leaves 

Sowing Herbaceous Calceolarias Tbese are generally grown as 
annuals, fresh batches bemg raised from seed every year The 
pnncipal seedsmen have raised beautiful strains, which under good 
culture form large plants covered with nchly-coloured pouches 
The seed is somewhat expensive, and bemg small should be bandied 
with care (see Begonia) It may be sown in spnng When the 
seedlings are fairly started they grow rapidly, and may be repotted 
till they have 6-in or 7-m pots, in which they bloom They will 
be safe m an airy frame or cool greenhouse m summer, and may be 
given a warm greenhouse in autumn if early bloom is required, 
otherwise they will do m a cool greenhouse 
The Shrubby Calceolaria The best known is the dwarf yellow so 
often used in flower gardening It is a bnlhant plant, nearly hardy, 
but subject to -disease, which cames of large numbers in summer 
It should be planted a foot apart in April, and sprayed (see Bor- 
deaux Mixture) Cuttings of the young shoots may be taken m 
October, and put m sandy soil m a cold frame, over which a mat 
may be thrown m cold weather m wmter Golden Glory is a fine 
vanety 

Winter-blooming Hybrids Several hybnd, yellow-flowered Calceo- 
lanas of more vigorous growth than ^e bedders have been raised, 
and they are useful for flowenng in greenhouses and conservatones 
in autumn, winter and spring Chbram is a particularly good one, 
blooming profusely and being very bnght Burbidgei is also good 
They are of rambling habit, and make large, showy plants 
Calcium, An element found m the older parts of plants It counter- 
acts poisonous substances such as oxalic acid, forming crystals m 
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combination Hants obtm calanm throngh the medium of chalk 
(hmestone), which is c^aom carbonate, and hme, which is calcium 
oxide See Manures and Lime 

Calendula (cal-en-dula Ord Composita) The species officinahs 
IS the common Mangold The Afncan and French Mangolds are 
species of Tagetes See Mangold and Annuals (half-hardy) Several 
free-flowenng double or semi-double vaneties of brilliant colour, 
mostly orange, yellow or lemon, are now offered by seedsmen under 
the name Calendula “niey may be sown in boxes m late winter, 
pncked out in other boxes and planted out a ft apart in spnng in 
beds or border-groups They bud at an early stage and flower as 
they grow, remauung in bloom until autumn Large numbers of 
self-sown seedhngs spring up the following year Ordinary soil 
Calico Bush See Kalmia 
Californian Poppy See Platystemon 

Calla (cal-la Ord Aroideas) Much the most important plant in 
this genus is the Arum Lily, often called Calla aethiopica, but oou 
called by botanists Richardia afncana See Arum Lily and Richardia 
Callicarpa (cal-i-cir-pa Ord Verbenacese) Warm-house shrubs 
grown pnncipally for their beautiful hemes The best-knoivn 
species IS purpurea, 4 ft , with rosy-purple flowers, purple-stained 
leaves and stems, and violet bemes in autumn The rarer Giral- 
diana, with purphsh flowers and violet bemes. rather taller than 
purpurea, may also be mentioned Loam and peat, with sand, 
form a suitable compost Propagation is by cuttings m sandy soil 
with bottom heat Winter temperature 50“ to 55“ mimmum 
Calliopsis (c&l-h-bp-sis) Although the true name of this genus is 
Coreopsis, Calhopsis stands flnnly m seedsmen’s catalogues for such 
popular and easily-grown hardy annuals as coronate, Drummondi, 
and tinctona (bicolor), all yellow and orange and about 2 ft high 
when in full bloom They thrive when sown outside in ordinary 
soil m spnng and thinned to i ft or so apart For the pereniui 
species see Coreopsis 

Callirhoe (cal-ir-ho-S Ord Malvaceae) The best-known speaes is 
mvolucrata, which most seedsmen offer It is a pretty blue-flowered 
perenmal, suitable for rambling along the ground or on a mound, 
or could be grown on a trelhs If soum in heat in late winter, the 
seedhngs hardened in a frame and planted out m May, it should 
flower the same year Vertiollata may be grown m the same 
way 

Calhstemon, Bottle Brush {cal-h*stS-mon Ord Myrtaceas) Singular 
and attractive evergreens, suitable for a cool house, but must be 
kept safe from frost in winter The close spikes, with their long 
stamens, have gamed the popular name of Bottle Brush The 
plant enjoys a compost of peat and loam in equal parts, with sand 
It may be propagated by cuttings inserted m sandy peat in late 
spnng The pnncipal speaes are lanceolatus (semperflorens, also 
c^ed Metrosideros atnna and M semperflorens) and speciosus 
(also called Metrosideros speaosa), both of 'which have enmson 
flowers 

Calhstephus (calh-stS-phus Ord Composite) The China Aster, C 
hortensis (chmensis), is offered by some seedsmen under the name 
of Aster smensis, and is well worth growing, as it produces large 
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single blae fiotyers freely in summer It should be grown as a 
half'hardy annual See Aster and Annuals (naif-hardy) 

Calluna, Ling, Heather (c&l-Q-na Ord Encaceae) The common Ling 
or Heather is Calluna vulgans, a Bntish plant with purphsh flowers 
It IS well known as a wilding, but its varieties, alba, white, Ham- 
mondi, white, pygmaea, dwarf, and argentea, silvery leaves, are 
esteemed for gardens They hke peaty soil, but will grow in most 
good garden soils Propagabon is by cuttings For the best Heaths, 

see Enca 

Callus. A swelling at the base of a severed shoot, which spnngs from 
the cambium layer at the junction of bark and wood Rudiments 
of buds are formed m it and it is the precursor of rootmg Gardeners 
speak of cuttings " callusing " 

Calochortus, Mariposa Lily (^Id-kdr-tus Ord Lihaceas) A lovely 
genus with flowers as large as Tuhps and beautifully marked They 
thn\e in hght, gntty soil in sheltered, sunny places, or may be grown 
m pots For &e garden they should be planted g ms apart and 
3 ins deep in autumn Albus, white, luteus, yellow, pulchellus, 
yellow, splendens, hlac, and venustus, white, are the best species 
Caltha, Marsh Mangold (cSJ-tha Ord Ranunculaceas) The Marsh 
Mangold is a useful waterside plant, and several good garden forms 
are procurable, such as bicolor, white, monstrosa flore pleno, large 
double, and nana flore pleno, dwarf double They thnve in moist 
soil, and are increased by division in spnng 
Calycanthus, Allspice (c&Iy-cS,n-thus Ord Calycanthacese} These 
plants are fragrant both m bloom and leaf The brownish flowers 
of C fiondus are not conspicuous, but they are dehciously fragrant 
They are borne m June There are several vaneties of it, of which 
asplemfolius and vanegatus are two of the best Ocmdentalis, 
which bears red flowers in August, is also very sweet These plants 
are notmnally hardy in Great Bntain; but it is best to give them a 
sheltered place in a shrubbery or near a wall They like a peaty 
soil, but are not fastidious The plant sometimes grown under the 
name of Calycanthus praecox is Chimonanthus fragrans, which see 
Calypso (cal-Ip-so Ord Orchidaceae) The species boreahs is a some- 
what rare North Amencan hardy Orchid suitable for the moist base 
of a rockery or the bog, where it should have partial shade The 
purphsh rose flowers with white Up, crested with yellow, are very 
pretty Height 3 ins The stems are bulb-hke Peat and loam 
form a suitable compost Strong plants may be depnved of the 
basal offsets if propagation is desired 
Calystegxa, Bearbmd (cily-ste-gia Ord Convolvulacese) While some 
of these relatives of the Convolvulus have beautiful flowers, notably 
hederacea (pubescens), with rosy flowers m early summer, and 
sepium dahunca, with rosy purple flowers in summer, the genus as 
a whole must be regarded with suspicion When the common 
Bearbmd gets out of control m a small garden it is apt to become a 
nuisance, twining round many plants which would look much better 
i without it The better Calystegias, such as those named above, 
are best planted to cover stamps and stakes m the wild garden 
They may be propagated by division in spring, or by seeds 
Calyx The nng of leaves below the corolla of a flower The parts 
(sepals) are generally green but coloured m a few cases 



Caraassia (ca.-mass-ia Ord Lxhaceas). Useful for the herbaceous 
border in May, bearing handsome spikes of blue, starry flowers 
Plant * ms deep and g ms apart in autumn 

Cambium The tissue lymg within the bast (see Bast) which bemg 
composed of rapidly-ividing cells (menstcm) renders grafting and 
budding possible 

rgmol lia (ca-mfiU-ia Ord Temstromiacea) One of the noblest of 
OUT evergreen shrubs, the Camelha is so nearly hardy that it may 
be grown m cool houses m northern chmes, and outdoors in warm, 
moist, southern districts of England It is a beautiful plant, its 
habit being bushy and compact, its leaves glossy, its flowers sym- 
metncal, substantial and of bnlhant colours The white varieties 
are quite wax-hke m texture The double Camellias are the most 
popular The one senous difficulty with the Camelha is its habit 
of casting its flower-buds, which it does on very slight provocation 
The trouble is less senous with planted-out than with pot plants, 
and probably turns on correct watenng (see Watenng) 

Compost Turfy loam and peat m equal parts, with broken charcoal 
and sand 

Propagation By stnking young shodts in sandy soil m a shaded 
frame in July Grafting, layenng, and marching are practised in 
the nursenea 

Repotting To be deferred with established plants until the pots 
are quite full of roots, and then done directly the buds set Tlie 
plant makes its growth after fiowenng Large plants m borders may 
be pruned into shape after fiowenng 
Good Varieties Alba plena, white, Comtessa Lanma Maggi, 
white, carmine stupes, C M Hovey, cnmson, Donckelaan, cnmson 
and white. Lady Hume's Blush, flesh. Marchioness of Exeter, 
rose 

Camomile See Anthemis 

Campanula, Bellflower (c&mp&n-ula Ord Campanulacese) A large 
and valuable genus, giving good matenal ^ikc for greenhouse, 
border and rockery The Canterbury Bell is a Campanula (C 
Medium), and this, with C p3n‘am]dalis, is best treated as a biennial 
(see Bienmals) Both of these beautiful kmds may be grown in pots 
A few of the best border Campanulas other than the Canterbury 
Bell axe as fo^o^^s 
/ 

carpatica, blue, early summer, g ins 

„ alba, white, early summer, g ms 
„ turbinata, deep purple, 6 ms 
„ venusta, lavender, early summer, g ms 
glomerata, blue, early summer, i8 ins 

„ dahunca, blue, early summer, i8 ms 
latifoha, blue, early summer, 2 ft 

„ macrantha, blue, early summer, 2 ft 
longistyla, purple, summer, 2 ft 
persicaefoha, blue, early summer, 2 ft 

„ Moerheimi, semi-double, white, 2 ft 
„ alba plena, double white, 2 ft 
pyramidalis, blue, 6 ft , summer in pots, 2 ft 
TracheUum, blue, summer, 3 ft 
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All of these are readily raised from seed sown out of doors in May. 
and some of them may flower the same year, hke annuals Most 
of them may be propagated by division in spnng They will thnvc 
m ordinary well-drained soil Loreyi, purple. 2 ft, la an annual, 
and may be sown out of doors to Apnl to flower the same year 
r^Tamidalis and its white variety should be sown in spnng for pot 
work, pncked off, potted singly in 3-in , shifted to 6-m , and wintered 
in a greenhouse The species fra^is (Barrelien), with blue flowers 
in summer, and isophylla, blue, summer, are mce basket plants 
The white variety of the latter is even prettier than the blue For 
rockwork, carpatica and its varieties, garganica and its vanety 
hirsuta, Portenschlagiana (muralis) and the Bavanan vanety, 
Alhomi, pulla and the hybnd G F Wilson, pusilla and its white 
vanety alba, and Rainen, may be chosen C rotundifolia is the 
Enghsh Harebell and the Scottish Bluebell 
Campernelle Jonquil. See Jonquil 
Campion. See Agrostemma, Lychnis, and Silene 
Canary Creeper (Tropaeolum aduncum or cananense Ord Gerama- 
ceae) A pretty yellow-flowered creeper, winch comes m useful for 
verandahs, palings, window-boxes, balcomes, and other places 
Although a perenmal, it answers well to treatment as an annual 
It IS generally raised under glass in March and planted out m May, 
but if the soil is fnabie and the position sheltered, it may be sown 
out of doors at the end of Apnl, and will flower m summer 
Candytuft. The pretty white, carmine, cnmson, and other Candytufts 
whuch we grow as hardy annuals (see Annuls) are the offspnng of 
Ibens coronana and 1 umbellata The latter is a very old plant, a 
native of Spain, and beats purple flowers The Candytufts are 
among the best of the hardy annuals, and axe deservedly popular, 
owing to their compact habit, profusion of bloom, and ease of culti- 
vation A good strain of White Spiral is very beautiful and remains 
in bloom for several weeks if sowm outside m spnng and thinned 
well For the evergreen and rock Candytufts see Ibens 
Canker One of the commonest diseases of fnut trees, 9anker is parti- 
cularly destructive to Apples It attacks young as well as old trees 
of certain varieties, and m particular soils In mild cases the canker 
may be cut out and the surfaces brushed with tar The following 
mixture of chemical fertilisers has been found good when spread 
under the trees in February and pointed in 12 parts superphosphate, 
JO parts mtrate of potash, 8 parts sulphate of hme. 4 parte common 
salt, and i part sulphate of iron Use 4 02 per square yard A 
dressing of yard manure spread over the roots in autumn is also 
good See ^so Apple 

Canna (cSn-na Ord Scitamme®) The Canna grows in favour more 
rapidly as a greenhouse than as an outdoor plant It is perhaps less 
used now in the garden because " sub-tropical ’’ gardening has given 
place to the culture of hardy herbaceous plante The new dwarf 
forms have finer flowers than the old race, and make really beautiful 
plants m 7-m pots They develop large spikes of bnlhant flowers 
at about 2 ft high, and the nch colours are well set off by the abundant 
and handsome fohage, which in some varieties is brown, and in others 
green These vaneties may, of course, be planted out m beds if 
desired They should be st^ed in pots, and planted out 2 ft apart 



m deep, nch soil towards the end of May They enjoy weekly 
soakings of liquid manure 

Compost Young plants started m spring, and put m 6-m pots m 
a compost of loam 3 parts, leafmould i part, and sand, will bloom 
weU by midsummer, but with more beat the roots can be started 
earher and flowered by the end of May When the plants die away 
in autumn the rootstocks can be stored in a dry, frost-proof place, 
like Dahlias 

Propagation They may be divided when growth starts if more 
plants are required Named varieties may be obtamed from florists 
if desired 

Canterbury Bell As stated under Bienmals (which see) and Campanula, 
the Canterbury Bell (Campanula Medium) is a biennial It does 
best when sown outdoors m May, thinned, and the plants set out 
2 ft apart in autumn to flower the following year Seedsmen now 
offer beautiful strams in separate colours Most people prefer the 
setm-double Cup-and-Saucer type to the single or double, but all 
are worth growing Pick off fading flowers to obtam a succession 
of bloom 

Cantua (cin-tua Ord Polemomaces) The species buxifolia (depen- 
dens) IS a handsome greenhouse evergreen, growing 4 to 6 ft high, and 
bearing rosy flowers m spring It thnves m a sand) mivture of peat 
and loam, and may be propagated by cuttings under a bell-glass 

Cape Gooseberry. See Phj’salis 

Cape Hyaanth. See Hyacinthns candicans 

Cape Jasmme. See Gardema 

Caper Spurge. See Euphorbia Lathyns 

Capitulum. A cluster of small flowers forming a head as in Daisies, 
Clover, etc 

Cappans, Caper Tree (ckp-par-is Ord Cappandeae) This genus is 
not important from the garden point of view, but it has enonomic 
value, as the speaes spmosa yields the commercial " capers " It has 
white flowers, and may be grown m a greenhouse m peat and loam if 
desired Propagation is by enttmgs of mature wood, inserted in 
sandy soil under a bell-glass 

Capsicum and Chiii. These are generally grown in gardens for their 
ornamental fruit The Cayenne, which has long, narrow, red fruit, 
and the Mammoth Red Chih, which has large fruit, are the best 
known There are vaneties with yellow, scarlet, enmson. and 
^ j ^ Capsicum is used m pickles The best 

method of culture is to sow in heat m spring, pnek off, and snbse- 
quentiy pot singly 

Capsule. A dry dehiscent frmt of 2 or more carpels, as in the seed-pod 
of the Poppy ^ 

Carapna, Sibenan Pea Tree {eSr-a-gS-na Ord Leguminosa) The 
only sj^cies grown to any extent is arborescens, a tree growing 15 
to 20 ft high, with clusters of Pea-bke flowers in spring There 
Me several ^^eties, including a dwarf (nana) and a drooping 
(pendula) The latter is generally grafted on arborescens, which is 
Itself i^ed from seed The rarer speaes Boisn. from Thibet, is a 
smau bush wrth feathery leaves and yellow flowers Both speaes 
Me perfectly hardy and suitable for the shrubbery, where they do 
best m sandy loam, ^ 



Carbon An element with remarkable powers of combining with other 
elements Charcoal and graphite are pure carbons Carbomc 
acid gas, or carbon dioxide, is present in the atmosphere m the 
proportions of 4 to lo.ooo It is absorbed and disintegrated by 
plants See Assimilation 

Cardamine, Lady*Smock (car-da-ml-ne Ord Cruciferae) The common 
Lady-Smock, ivitfa its white or lilac flowers ("lady-smocks, all 
silver white"), is Cardamine pratensis Garden lovers prefer the 
double ivhite, which grows about iS ms bgh and blooms m May 
C diphylla (Dentana diphyila of the older botanists) is also pretty 
It bears white flowers in May, and grows about 18 ms high AD 
like moist soil in a cool spot, and may be propagated by division 

Cardinal Flower. See Lobelia cardinaiis 

Cardoon (Cynara Cardunculus) The Spamsh Cardoon is much esteemed 
by Contineatal cooks, who use the midribs of the leaf and the stem 
in soups and stews Except in damp soil, the plants should be grown 
in trenches Uke Celery They may be raised from seed sown in heat 
m March or out of doors m a warm border m April They should be 
planted 18 ms apart and given abundance of %vater In August 
the stems may be drawn together, tied, earthed so as to exclude 
light and air, and left for tin'o months, when they will be blanched 
and ready for use 

Carduus, Thistles (efir-du-us Ord Composite) Seedsmen offer one 
or two species, such as benedictus and mananus, and they may be 
grown as hardy annuals if desired, but they are not suitable for 
small flower gardens, where they may easily become troublesoinp 
weeds owing to scattering seeds The place for them is the large 
wild garden 

Carex, Sedge (cli-rex Ord Cyperace®) One or two of the Carexes 
are good for growing m pools among Water Libes, and the species 
Pseudo-cypenis may be mentioned particularly in this connection 
It has triangular stems, and grows about 3 ft high 

CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND PINKS 

Whether represented by the long-stemmed Araencan Carnations, 
the fragrant Malmaisons, the flaked flowers beloved of old-time 
florists, the Cloves of the border, or the Pmks of the cottage garden, 
this lovely genus wins our admiration and love Carnations, 
Picotees, and some " Pinks " have sprung from Dianthus caryophyllus, 
and the laced and white Pinks from Dianthus plumanus Carnations 
have been specialised for hundreds of years, and it would be difficult 
to trace their upward progress from the small, irregular early forms 
to the large, symmetrical varieties which w'e have to-day Flonsts 
have worked pafaently on them for century after centuiy, with the 
result that we have at our command an almost embarrassingly nch 
assortment of lovely vaneties 

Garden Carnations The best garden Carnations are drawm from 
the self or one-coloured class, the modern representatives of which 
combine perfect form with bnlliant colours and (in many cases) 
delicious scent Would that we could add freedom from insects and 
fungi, but the troth is that modern Carnations, whether from over- 
fcrtilisation, excessive propagation, or unnecessaiy coddUng under 



glass, are not constitutionally vigorous It js best to start mtb 
a collection of young, clean plants in spnng, and plant them in deeply- 
tiUed but not heavily manured soil Fnable, well-drained, sandy 
loam IS the best, should the soil be stiff and heavy it will be wise to 
crumble it well by digging after frost, and adding road scrapings, 
mortar rubbish, and ashes, both of wood and co^l If the soil is 
nch the plants had better be set i8 ms apart Neat flov.er stakes 
must be put to the plants as the flower stems nse, and care must 
be taken not to bind stem and stake tightly The plants may be 
grown in beds or in border clumps Where there are several beds 
to fill one might well be devoted to Carnations and Picotees, for the 
plants will be more vaned, and more interesting the summer through, 
than zonal Geraniums and Bcgomas, if less bnlhant at a particular 
season It must be remembered that the plants are ever^een, and 
as long as they are health}* they are attractive 

Diseases, Unfortunately, the beauty of the silvery fobage is 
often marred by fungi, which cause dark blotches, rusty patches, 
dark spots on leaf and stem, and shrivelling Rust (Uromyces 
caryophyllmus) and Spot (Macrosporium dianthi) are both senous 
pests, which should be countered with prompt measures The remedy 
is to spray the plants with water in which ffesh hver of sulphur (sul- 
phide of potassium) has been dissolved at the rate of x oz per 3 gallons 
for indoor and 1 oz per 2^ gallons for outdoor plants, acting at 
the first sign of attack Pot plants should be taken outside to be 
sprayed Ill-healtii may anse from underground enemies, such as 
wireworm, leather-jacket grubs, and surface caterpillars, which see, 
but an attack from this source is generally shown in puny growth 
rather than rusty leaves As a first step, traps of Potato and 
Mangold slices may be set among the plants to draw off the grubs 
Unwonted pallor m summer may be due to a maggot which works 
witbm the stems, its burrow should be found and well probed with 
a long needle 

Propagation If the plants are healthy and the soil good they 
will produce strong, non-flowenng side-shoots, which can be turned 
mto separate plants by making a sUt along the stem a few inches 
from the root-stock in August, and pegging them mto a small heap 
of sandy soil In 6 or 7 weeks, when they have rooted freely, the 
young plants may be severed from the old ones and planted out 
It IS, however, w^ to put a reserve into small pots and winter them 
m a cool frame, giving them plenty of air m fine weather They 
may prove useful m filling gaps in spnng 

Summer Show Carnations A good garden self Carnation is often a 
good show vanety, too, but so high is the standard of exhibition 
quality which has been reached, that it is almost impossible to attain 
to it without growing the plants m pots, and giving them the 
shelter of glass A light, airy pit or greenhouse is desirable, and a 
brisk, hvely atmosphere must be maintained With a close, warm 
aiT the plants would fall a prey to disease Loam, with a quarter of 
decayed manure and a liberal dash of sand, makes a good compost 
Two plants may be grown in a 7-m or 8-in pot, and each restncted 
to one flower stem, the buds on which may be thinned to three 

Winter and Spnng Carnations There are three sections of winter 
and spnng Camaiions the Tree, the American, and the Malmaison 
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The Tree or Perpetual is less popular than it waa, the larger flowers, 
longer steins, and ncher h^agrance of the Americans having brought 
this class (which is really a glonfled Tree) into greater favour The 
culture IS practically the same, as both kinds are raised from cuttmgs 
in spnng m a warm house or frame, potted as required, grown under 
cool, airy conditions through the summer, and flowered in gently 
heated houses the following winter They may be grown singly 
m 5-m or fl-m pots, in a similar compost to that recommended for 
show varieties They should be staked as needed, watered regularly 
in summer and as required m wmter, and given weak hquid manure 
twice a week when coming into bloom The Malmaisons are given 
substantially the same treatment, but they are not so accommodating 
as the others, and are easily upset by a mistake m watering or 
ventilating On this account they are not much grown m mixed 
collections of plants, but are left to large establishments where a 
separate house can be devoted to them, and where they can be put 
m charge of a skilled man 

Carnations from Seed In days when there is much trouble from 
disease it is not every Camation>lover who will bind himself to 
named varieties, propagated vegetatively by layers or cuttings, 
many prefer to trast to seedlmgs, which, if they do not produce 
flowers of the highest quahty, judged by the exhibition standard, 
are nevertheless beautiful and sweet It is a good tlung to sow a 
packet of seed from a reliable flonst m spring, using sandy, friable 
soil, and aiding germination with gentle bottom heat In due 
coarse the seedlings axe pncked of, hardened m an unheated frame, 
and then planted out 9 ins apart in a spare bed In September 
they are treated like newly-rooted layers, 1 e planted out or potted 
for the winter A sowing of hardy border mixtures may be made 
out of doors in June, with the Wallflowers and other biennials 

Margaret and Grenadtn Camahons The Margaret and the old 
scarlet Grenadm and its white vanety, are charming m the garden 
and for cutting They will flower the same year if sown in heat in 
spnng, the following year if sown later without heat They are 
perfectly hardy, and bear a profusion of perfumed flowers 

Picotees are really Camations with coloured edges and need tiie same 
treatment 

Ptn^s differ in some respects See Fink 


Carob Tree. See Ceratonia ^ 

Carpels The divisions of the ovary in a flower In some cases they 
are umted, in others free 

Carpenteria (caipen-tSr-ia Ord Saxifrageae) The species califormca 
IS a beautiful evergreen shrub, which produces large, white, fragrant 
flowers m June It may be grown out of doors if it can be given 
the shelter of a wall, otherwue it must be kept under glass It is 
well worth planting out in a large conservatory It is not particular 
as to soil, and may be propagated by cuttings 

Carpinus, Hornbeam (cSr-pi-nus Ord Cupubfers) The Hornbeam, 
C Betulus, of v/hich there are several vaneties, is used as a hedge 
plant, particularly by nurserjrmen, who find its fast growth, and habit 
of holding its leaves through the winter, useful for getting divisional 
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shelters quickly li thnves m most soils, but prefers clay to chalk, 
aud 18 easily increased by seeds, suckers, 6 r layers 
Carpocapsa pomonella (c&rpo-ckp>sa), the Codlm Moth See Apple 
Carrot, Daucus carota (dku'cus Ord Umbelliferse) Canots thnie 
best in sandy, fnable soil, and should not be put on heavy, wet land 
when there is any other alternative In an extremity it is a good 
plan to grow them on ndges a foot high The ground should not be 
manured heavily, and li it can be arranged for the crop to follow 
Beans. Peas, or Celery, for which the ground was well done, no 
mannre will be needed It is a good plan to draw drills 15 ins apart 
and to spnnkle in crushed oyster shell aud wood ashes in mixture 
The seed may then be sown thinly and covered with an inch of soil 
Exhibition growers, however, make separate holes 2 ft deep with a 
spike or crowbar, fill with sandy compost, sow 3 or 4 seeds in each, 
and thin the resulting plants to one From mid-March to imd- 
Apnl IS a good time to sow, choosing a period when the soil is dry 
enough to crumble readily One ounce should suffice for 175 ft 
run of row Thin early and continuously, pressing the soil firmly 
round the plants left at each thinning to exclude the Carrot fly, 
whose grubs are very destructive Should the plants turn rusfy 
and flabby, white grubs may be found m the roots Another pre- 
ventive IS to moisten some sand with paraffin oil and spnnkle it 
among the plants while young, especially after thinning Lift m 
October aud store in sand, or m a mixture of coal dust and sand, 
in a dark place Good standard varieties* 

Short LoKg 

Early Gem James's Intermediate 

Guerande St Valery 

See also seedsmen's specialities 

Caryoptens (ciry-Sp-ter-is Ord Verbenace®) Sub -shrubs, not 
perfectly hardy and therefore the better for a sheltered place and 
finable loamy soil The best-known species is Mastacanthus, a bush 
growing 2 to 3 ft high, with toothed downy leaves and violet flowers 
in autumn Propagation is by seeds or cuttings m spring, in a warm 
house or frame MongoUca, with blue, Fuchsia-hke flowers, and 
the rarer tangutica, with nolet flowers, both small shrubs, may 
also be mentioned 

Ca^ndra (efiss-^n-dra Ord Encace®) Allied to Andromeda 
The shrubs often called Andromeda angustifoha and A calyculata 
are now classed as Cassandras, the former being considered a vanety 
of the latter They are North American shrubs, growing about 
a ft high, and prodnang white flowers in spring They like a 
peaty soil ^ ^ ^ 

Cassia (cfiss-ia Ord Leguminos®} The best-known species is 
corymbosa, which produces yellow flowers in early summer It is 
M evergreen shrub about 3 ft high, and requires a warm green- 
house or conservatory Loam, with a third of leafmould and some 
sand, suits Propagation is by seeds or cuttings in spring There 
are many other species, and some yield the senna of commerce 
Ca&inia, Golden Heath (cass-in-ia Ord Composit®) The best plant 
5 this genus is fulvida (Diplopappus chrysophyllus), the Golden 
Heath, which is a handsome shrub with erect branches and Heath* 
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Uke leaves, tlie upturned edges aud tips of which are yellow It is 
not related to the Heaths, but shares with them a love of peat 
Propagation is by cuttings inserted in sandy peat under a hand- 
light in summer Plant m spnng, choosing a sheltered place 
Castanea, Sweet Chestnut (cis-tS-nea Ord Cupulifers) The Sweet 
or Spamsh Chestnut is Castanea sativa, and its nuts are much 
esteemed They will keep a long time if stored in dry sand, and are 
very tasty when roasted The species is a handsome tree, and there 
are several varieties, dififenng in the form and colour>marking of the 
leaves It is not, however, planted so extensively for ornamental 
purposes in parks and pleasure grounds as the Horse Chestnut, for 
which see Aesculus It is extensively grown in Kent to yield posts 
and poles for hop and fruit-gardens, the wood being hard and strong 
while young 

Castor-oil Plant See Kicmus 

Catalpa (cH-tfil-pa Ord Eignoniacese) Handsome trees, of which 
the North American species bignonioides is the most important 
It 13 a tree growing so to 30 ft high, and beanng white, purple- 
spotted flowers in July There are several varieties, including one 
with yellow and another with silver-variegated leaves It is a good 
lawn tree, as it does not grow to a great size, or run immoderately 
at the root, yet the head has a nice spread and the flowers are pretty 
It IS not particular as to soil, and will grow near towns Propagation 
IS by seeds m spnng or layers in autumn Cordifolia (speciosa) and 
Kaempfen are two other good hardy species, while the rarer modern 
kmds, Duclouxu and Fargesu, both with pink flowers, should be 
mentioned 

Catananche, Cupidone (cStan-Sn-che Ord Composita*) The species 
caerulea, blue, and its blue and white vane^ bicolor, are hardy 
herbaceous perenmals, growing 2 to 3 ft high, and flowenng in 
summer The flowers are dried for winter use The plant is not 
particular as to soil, and may be propagated by seed or division 
Catasetum (cfltS-se-tum Ord Orchidaces) A large but not very 
important genus of hothouse Orchids, generally grown on blocks or 
in baskets, but also available for pot culture in crocks and a fourth 
of peat and some Sphagnum moss They should be given a good 
deal of water while growing, but when g^o^vth is completed they 
should receive very little Propagation is by division when fresh 
growth starts They want abundance of heat and moisture m 
summer The most popular species is Buugerothii, which has 
white flowers, there are several varieties of it Macrocarpum and 
splejidens, with their varieties, are also esteemed 
Catchfly. See Silene 

Caterpillars Caterpillars, hatching from the eggs of certain butterflies 
and moths, are very destructive to many binds of plants Several 
kinds attack fruit trees {see Apple), while others infest green vege- 
tables (see Btoccoh) Hand-pickmg and syringing with brine may 
be resorted to in certain cases Birds eat large quantities of some 
caterpillars, and should be encouraged m gardens 
Cathcartia (c&th-cSr-tia Ord Papaveraces) The only species w 
villosa, which has yellow Meconopsis-bke flowers, home on long steins 
in June The stems and leaves are covered with brownish hairs 
Height X ft It may be grown on a shady part of the rockery 
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Propagation is by seed, sown m a warm greenhouse or frame in 
spring 

Catkin . A crowded spike of stemless flowers as in the Oat and Hazel 
(male only), Poplar and Willow (male and female) 

Cat Mint See Nepeta 

Cattleya (catt-lej'a Ord Orchidaceae) One of the most important 

? enera of Orchids, giving noble flow ers of beautiful and varied colours 
hey may be grown either in pots (alternatively pans) or baskets 
In the former case the pots should be nearly filled woth fibrous peat. 
Sphagnum moss, and crocks, and the plants set on the top The 
pots may be 3 parts filled with crocks to begin with, then the plant 
should be set on a layer of moss, and the roots packed in with peat 
and sphagnum in the proportions of 2 and i respectively Repotting 
may be done every other year, and the best time is when roots begin 
to push from the young growrths They hke a winter temperature 
of 55* to 65*. and a spring heat of 60“ to 70® An airy house is 
required, wnth hght shade m summer They must have abundance 
of water while growing, but only enough to prevent the pseudo-bulbs 
from shnvelhng in the resting penod They may be increased by 
division when fresh growths start There is considerable variation 
in height and habit among Cattleyas Of recent years many hybnds 
have been raised, both specific and genenc Cattleyas have been 
crossed with Laehas, and also with Brassavolas The iolloiving 
are the principal species, for the hjbiids of which there arc large 
uumbers. speciahste should consult a standard book on Orchids, 

Aclandiae, 6 ms , late spring 
atnna. 6 ms , spring 
intermedia, 15 ms , spring 
labiata vera, 12 ms , autumn. 

Lawrenceana, 9 ms , spnng 
Loddigesu, 13 ms , late summer. 

Mendeh, 13 ms . late spring 

Mossiae, 13 ms , late spring 

SchiUenana, 6 ms , spring 

Skinnen, 10 ms , spnng 

Tnanae, 15 ms , winter 

Warscewiczu (gigas), 13 ms , early summer 

Cauliflower (Brassica oleracea botrytis cauhflora, Ord Cruciferss) 
Among the most dehaous and esteemed of all green vegetables. 
Cauliflowers are m season from June to November inclusive, but 
crops can be obtained m early summer by sowmg*the previous autiimn, 
or m heat in winter Autumn crops may be secured by sowing 
thinly in a reserve bed out of doors m Ap^, co\ enng with half an 
mch of soil, screenmg with tanned fish netting to keep off birds, and 
transplanting after ram dunng June or July It is important that 
young Cauliflowers should not be crowded m the seed-bed, and if 
they get too thick in spite of thinning it is wise to set them out 
9 ms apart m a reserve bed until their permanent quarters are ready 
Small vaneties should be planted 2 ft apart ultimately, and large 
ones or 3 ft asunder The ground should be dug deeply and 
manured hberally Decayed farmyard manure is good, and light 
dressmgs of nitrogenous fertilisers (see Cabbage) may be given when 
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the plants are m full growth With respect to autumn sowing, it 
13 best done m a frame at the end of September, although m the 
absence of glass a sowing out of doors early m that month may be 
tned Frame-raised plants should be put out in Apnl Summer 
Cauliflowers may be started with advantage in frames, because tliey 
grow much faster than when sown out of doors m February or March 
Only shallow boxes are required Care must be taken not to water 
excessively and to give abundance of air The plants may be put 
out any time after they axe 4 ms high They transplant well up 
to 6 or 8 ins if the weather is showery All classes of Cauliflowers do 
badly m poor, diy, shallow soil They like moist, fertile ground 
The following standard varieties are good 

Early Late 

Early Erfurt Echpse 

Early London Autumn Giant 

See also seedsmen's speciahbes For enenues, see under Broccoh 
If seed IS wanted cut away part of the heart and let the remainder 
go up to bloom 

Ceanothus (se-an-d*thus Ord Rhamnes) Beautiful shrubs, the 
most useful of which are the hardy evergreeu kinds, such as dentatus, 
blue, thyrsiflorus, blue, and Veitchianus, blue, inasmuch as they 
can be utihsed for house walls Flonbundus and ngidus are also 
evergreens Azureus and its fine vanety, Gloire de Versailles, both 
blue, are deciduous There are many fine hybnds, among which 
Indigo and Henn Desfosse may be speaally mentioned All flower 
m late spnng or early summer They hke a sunny aspect, but 
Veitcbanus will thnve on a north aspect, where it will grow rapidly 
m ordinary soil if not heavy and wet They may be planted in 
autumn or late winter Propagation is by layers, or by cuttings of 
side shoots in sandy soil under a bell-glass in August Few wall 
plants are capable of makmg a more charnung picture on a dwelkng 
than a healthy Ceanothus 

Cedar, Cedrus (ce-dar, cS-drus Ord Comferse) The Cedar of Lebanon 
IS Cedrus labani, an impressive tree The Mount Atlas Cedar is 
C atlantica, and the Deodar or Indian Cedar is C Deodara All are 
handsome, and not the least so is atlantica, vhich has a pyraipidal 
habit Ihere are several horticultural varieties of each of the species 
named, atlantica glauca is particularly desirable and popular it 
makes a beautiful lawn tree in a large garden A deep, well-drained 
sandy soil is best Stifi, cold clay is unsuitable Plant in autumn 

Cedar, Red See Junfperus Virginiana 

Cedar, Silver See Jumpenis Virginiana glauca 

Cedar, White See Thuya gigantea 

Cedronella (ce-dron-Sll-a Ord Labiats) The species cana is the 
only one much grown It is a sub-evergreen semi-shrubby plant, 
with hoary leaves and crimson flowers in July, height about 3 ft 
It likes a sandy loam, with peat, in a sheltered place Propagation 
IS by cuttmgs m early summer, preferably under a handhght or 
bell-glass Plant in spnng Tnphylla, cedar-scented, is the Bairn 
of Gilead 

Cedrus See Cedar 

Celandine. The Greater Celandine or Swallowwort is Chehdomum 
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majus, the Lesser Celandine la Ranunculus Ricana The former, 
or its double form, is sometimes grown in a moist, shady part of the 
wild garden It may be mcrcased by division m spring 

Celenac See Celery 

Celery (Apiura graveolens Ord Umbelhferae) Delicious as a relish, 
excellent when cooked, and with the properly of relieving rheumatic 
sufferers. Celery is a valuable crop It benefits the whole garden 
indirectly, as the deep cultivation and thorough tillage entailed in its 
culture are good for succeeding crops The trench system is con- 
vement, as it dlows of abundant watenng and hquid manuring, and 
provides plenty of earth for blanching, but it is not indispensable 
Nice crops of Celery may be had by planting between Potatoes 
Early Crops For early crops the seed should be sown in heat m 
February, for later rows in a cool house in March The plant grows 
very slowly m its early stages, and does not therefore demand much 
room When, however, the seedbngs begin to crowd it is a good plan 
to make a reserve bed with a little manure covered with 3 or 4 ms of 
soil, and fix a glass sash over it until the weather becomes mild 
Making Trenches If ground is very limited the trenches for late 
Celery need not be made till an early crop, such as Peas, is fimsbed 
They may be cut 8 ms deep, t ft or 18 ms wide, according as one 
or two rows are to be grown, dressed with decayed manure, and 
surfaced with a little of the fine top soil Planting is best done a 
foot apart after ram in May, June, or July Shade m hot sunshine 
until file plants arc growing Soakmgs of water, varied with liquid 
manure, do good 

Enemies Should maggots make grey hnes m the leaves, pinch the 
affected parts and spray with paraffin oil and soft soap m solution, 
soft soap bemg boiled at the rate of i oz per gallon of water and 
paraffin oil stirred m vigorously at the rate of a wmeglassful per 
gallon while the ^^ater is still very hot The time for application iS 
July, August, and September, fortnightly But the crop is subject 
to fungoid attack also, and the oil emulsion will not prevent it 
Dustings of sulphur, or of sulphur and freshly slaked lime in equal 
parts, may be tned, but the application is only effectual in the first 
stage of file disease Brown patches with tmy black spots distm- 
gmsh this fungus 

Earthing When the plants are a foot high draw the stems together, 
be them, and earth up parbally, finishing m October In hard 
weather spread some fitter over tiie tops 
Celenac The Tumip-rooted Celery is a good vegetable and useful 
for soups and stews It may be raised from seed m spnng and 
planted a foot apart on level ground m early summer 

Cells Plant-bssue is composed of cells containing a watery sap which 
holds sugar, earth-salts, etc m solubon It may be coloured, as 
m Beetroot, Copper Beech, and obier plants The nucleus of the 
cell contains the hereditary characters of the plant and governs 
Its hfe 

Cellulose. The flavourless msoluble substance which forms the walls 
of plant-cells 

Celmisia (cel-mis-ia Ord Composites) The speaes conacea, white, 
^th yellow cenbe, 6 ms high, is not infrequently grown as a hardy 
herbaceous plant It will thrive m ordinary soil Holosencea, 
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white, yellow centre, is chamung They are evergreen, not perfectly 
hardy, and best covered with glass m winter Propagation is by 
seeds or division in spnng 

Celosia (ce-ld-sia Ord Amarantaceae) The two most popular 
members of this genus are cnstata, the Cockscomb, and the feathered 
sub-vanety, plumosa They are greenhouse annuals, generally 
grown m pots, but plumosa. red, and its yellow form, aurea, are 
sometimes used in flower-beds in summer These two are really 
sub-vaneties of cnstata pyramidalis, the pyramidal Cockscomb 
Culture of Cehstas They should be sown under glass m late 
wmter, packed ofl, potted singly, and planted out m June If 
kept in pots they may be transferred to 5-in , or for large plants to 
6-m and then to S-m They should be kept warm and moist, and 
have weekly doses of hquid manure, till the flowers show, when they 
may go into a conservatory or " fiowenng house " 

Culture 0/ Cockscombs The Cockscomb is grown m practically the 
same way If the plants come leggy they may be decapitated with 
a few inches of stem and struck m sandy soil after the head has 
formed, provided they are kept close m a warm place under a hand- 
hght With dwarf plants the combs curl inwards until the tips 
nearly reach the side of the pot, and that is considered good culti- 
vation They hke a compost of loam with a httle leafmould or 
decayed manure, and sand 

Celsia (cSl-sia Ord Scrophulannex) A small genus alhed to Yer- 
bascum (Mullein) The best-known species is Arctunis, a half- 
hardy shrub growing about 4 ft high, and beanng yellow flowers m 
August It may be propagated by cuttings of the young wood m a 
greenhouse Cretica is a half-hardy bienmal, with yellow flowers in 
July, 4-6 ft high, and may be raised from seed m a greenhouse 
m spnng 

Centaurea (cSn-tSu-rea Ord Composites) Inasmuch as this genus 
gives us the Cornflower and the Sweet Sultan, it is one of much 
mterest C Cyanus is the Cornflower, and there are several colours 
m addition to the popular blue This ls a hardy aunual, and may 
be grown as such (see Annuals) Moschata is the purple Sweet 
Sulten, of which seedsmen offer white and yellow vaneties, the latter 
IS called odorata by some botamsts, thus making it a distinct species 
from the purple Grow as hardy annuals Depressa is a dwarf 
blue annual speaes The most useful of the perennial species are the 
seedsman's candidissima, formerly Cmerana c , which is grown for its 
silvery leaves, and is raised from seed in heat in spring, macrocepbala, 
a tall yellow perennial, glastifolia, yellow, 4 ft , and montana, blue, 
2 ft , the white vanety of the latter is a good border plant, hardy and 
free-flovrenng, but needs careful tying, as its habit is straggly, there 
IS also a red form, rubra Eapsina used to be grown a good deal 
for its silvery leaves, but Cmerana mantima is a better plant The 
hardy perennials grow in ordinary soil, and are propagated by 
division m spnng 

Centipedes These wingless, many-footed, crawhng creatures are often 
abundant in gardens, but do not injure plants 

Centranthus, V^enan (eSn-tran-thus Ord Valenaneae) The Valerians 
are bnght and free-blooming plants Macrosiphon, red, and albus, 
its white vanety, arc two good hardy annuals, which grow about 
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"z ft high and bloom m summer Ruber (Valenana rubra) is the 
common red Valenan, a hardy perenmal often naturalised on chalky 
cuttmgs m Great Britain It increases itself by self-sown seeds, 
and must be kept under control, or it will spread too much There 
IS a white vanety Both will estabhsh themselves on walls if a few 
seeds are dropped into crevices 

Centropogon (cen-tro-po-gon Ord Campanulaceaj) The one member 
widely grown is Lucyanus, a hybnd growmg z ft high and bearing 
rosy floviTers in autumn It may be grown in a warm greenhouse in 
equal parts of loam and peat, and propagated by cuttings of the 
young shoots in bottom heat under a bell-glass, using sandy soil 

Cephalana (cepha-la-na Ord Dipsaceae) An ummportant genus, 
except for the one species alpma (Scabiosa alpina), which grows about 
5 ft high, and produces yellow flowers in summer It will grow almost 
anywhere, and may be propagated by seed Tatanca, yellow, 6 ft , 
IS good for a large border 

Cerastmm (cer-4s-tium Ord Caryophylleae) The Mouse-ear Chick- 
weed IS useful as a carpeter, and may be grown on the rockery where 
there is room for it to spread without encroaching on more dehcate 
plants, but must be kept under control or it will spread unduly It 
will thnve in almost any soil, and seeds freely, springing up in all 
directions The two speaes Biebersteinu and tomentosum are much 
alike, and both may be increased by cuttings or division m spnng 
where a good many plants are wanted, or the self-sown seedlings may 
be transplanted They have white flowers as well as silvery leaves 
They may be sown on walls, and are useful as edgings, but should 
not be planted on small rockenes, or they may smother choicer 
things 

Cerasus, Cherry (cer-Ssus Ord Rosaceae) The genus Cerasns is 
now put under Pmnus by botanists, but nnrser 3 nQien and gardeners 
grow certain speaes under the old generic name, notably Avium 
(dulas or domestica), the wild Gean, Laurocerasus, the common or 
Cherry Laurel. lusitamcus, the Portugal Laurel, Padus, the Bird 
Cherry, Pseudo-cerasus, the Bastard Cherry, and serrulata There 
are several good varieties of each Multiplex, double, pendula, 
weeping, and laamata. cut-leaved, are vaneties of Avium Rhexn 
flore pleno is a good ornamental vanety of Cerasus Argentea is a 
nice vanety of the Bird Cherry Wateren, a double form, represents 
Pseudo-cerasus, and may be grown m large pots to be gently forced 
m wmter The others may be grown m the shrubbery, where they 
may be planted in autumn, preferably in light, well-dramed soil 
The speaal vaneties are propagated by budding and graftmg 
For fruiting Chemes, see Cherry 

Ceratoma, Bean Tree, Carob Tree, Locust Tree of Scnpture (cer-a-t6- 
ma Ord Legununosse) The speaes SiJiqua is a small tree with 
feathery evergreen leaves and reddish flowers m late summer The 
pods yield a nutntious pulp which is reputedly the food that sustained 
St John m the Wilderness It is not hardy and can only be grown 
safely outdoors in a sheltered place Sandy loam is desirable 
Propagation is by cuttmgs of npe shoots m sandy soil under a bell- 
glass in summer 

Ccratostigma (cer-at-6-stig-ma Ord Plumbagme®) The plant some- 
times grown under the name C plnmbagmoides is the as 
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Plumbago Laxpentae, \rhiUi see, bat C Gnihthu is a sab-shrub 
It has bronze foliage and panicles of deep blue flowers, it is not 
perfectly hardy, and should have a sheltered place C Willmot- 
tianum, sky blue, is a beautiful modem Chinese shrub, well worthy 
of a place on a sheltered wall 

Cercis, Judas Tree (cer-cis Ord Leguminoss) Among the several 
trees on which Judas Iscanot ta reputed to have ended his life is Cercis 
Sihquastmm, a native of Southern Europe, which produces purplish- 
red flowers in May The flowers are attractive, and the tree is worth 
planting in the flower garden, but in cold distncts it should be given 
a sheltered place Height up to 20 ft A good sandy loam is 
desirable 

Cereus (ce-r 3 -us, Ord Cactacese) The prmcipal kinds are desenhed 
under Cactus, which see. 

Cermthe, Moneywort (ce-riu-thS Ord Boragmeae) Both major and 
minor, the annual species offered by seedsmen, have yellow flowers 
and grow z ft to 2^ ft high Ordinary soil Sow outside in sprmg 
with other hard]' annuals 

Cestrum (ces-trum Ord Solanaceae) Alhed to Habrothamnns The 
most popular species is aurantiacum, a warm-house shrub which 
produces orange flowers m early summer, and may grow to 5 ft 
high II looks well against a wall or pillar Loam, with a httle 
peat and some sand, suits Propagation is by cuttings in sandy soil 
in spring Prune after flowering 

Ceterach (ket-er-&ch Ord Fihc«i) The hardy Scale fern, Ceterach 
officinarum, is now called Aspiemum Ceterach by botanists It iB 
suitable for the rockery 

Chalk. Useful as an application to sour, acid soils See Manures and 
Lime 

Chalk Plant. See Gypsophila 

Cfaamaecyparis. Now merged in Cupressus, which see 

Chamaelirium, Wand Laly (k&mae-lir-ium Ord Liliaceae) The 
species Carohmanum is a graceful North American perenmal with 
racemes of white flowers m early summer The sexes are on different 
plants. 1 e dioecious Height i ft It is at home 00 a shady part of 
the rockery Propagation is by division of the rhizomes in sprmg, 
or by seeds 

Chamaepeuce (khmae-peu-cS Ord Composits) Two plants are 
grown under this name, although modern botanists put ^em in the 
genus Cmcus They are C Casabonae and C diacantha, the former 
0/ which IS known as the Fishbone or Hemng-bone Thistle They 
are grown for their foliage, being planted out m sub-tropical gardens 
They may be raised from seed in a warm house in spring, and have 
ordinary garden soil 

Chamaerops (kSmae-rops Ord Palmeae) Fan-leaved palms, grace- 
fully cut C humihs is a popular plant, and is comparatively hardy, 
so that it may be groum in a cool house, or even out of doors in mild 
distncts Loam, with a httle leafmould and some sand, iviU suit 
Propagation is by seed m a warm house, or by suckers It may be 
grown in a room, and with careful watenng and an occasional 
sponging of the leaves, will remain healthy a long time 

Chamomile (Camomile) See Anthemis 

Charcoal The result of burning wood witii exclusion of air, charcoal 
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13 almost pure carbon, and as such is good for mixing with composts 
for plants of almost all lands When broken into pieces about the 
size of cob-nuts, it may be put at the bottom of flower-pots, where 
it will help to keep the soil sweet A few bits in bulb glasses and bowls 
are good Orchid growers make considerable use of it 
Chards When the pnncipal heads of Globe Artichokes have been used, 
the plants are cut back, and new growths break When these are 
about 2 ft high they are bound round with straw and earthed to 
blanch them In about six weeks the stems will be ready, and are 
then called Chards 

Charlock, Ketlock (Brassica Smapistrum Ord Cruciferae) This 
yellow-flowered weed is common in the fields and sometimes invades 
the garden It may be killed by an application while in full bloom 
of bluestone (sulphate of copper) at the rate of 15 lb per 40 gallons 
of water, this quantity wiU sufiice for i acre 
Cheilanthes {ky-lin-thgs Ord Fihces) A genus of ferns, of which 
two or three species are popular plants The best known is fragrans, 
a half-hardy perfumed speaes Microphylla, myriophylla elegans 
and fannosa, which require a warm house, are also esteemed, the 
last has powdery leaves Equal parts of loam and peat, with sand 
and a httle charcoal, make a suitable compost Propagation is by 
spores, sown in a warm, moist house 
Cheimatobia brumata (Winter Moth) See Apples. 

Cheiranthus, Wallflower (ky-er-an-thus Ord Cruciferae) By far 
the most important member of the genus Cheiranthus is Chein, the 
common Wallflower (see Bienmals and Wallflower) Alpinus, which 
grows about 9 ms high and has yeUow flowers in May, and Marshalh, 

1 ft high, orange flowers in May, are both popular plants, and may 
be used on the rockery Allionu, orange, is a beautiful bienmal, 
with Its brilliant orange flowers, which come with the Wallflowers, 
but last much longer Pamela Pursbouse is a hybnd between this and 
Alpinus and has orange flowers Mutabilis, bronzy orange, a hybnd, 
is also good They hke a dry limestone soil, but ^1 grow in almost 
any medium Propagation is by seeds sown outside m May or 
June Kewensis, a hybnd, opemng pnmrose and fading to mauve, 

2 ft , should be grown in the greenhouse LimioUum is the same as 
Erysimum hnifolium, which see 

Chelidonium See Celandine 

Chelone (k€-l6-nS Ord Scrophularmeae) Allied to Pentstemon 
The best-known species is barbata, now called Pentstemon barbatus, 
which grows about 3 ft high and bears scarlet flowers in July; 
Torreyi, 2-3 ft , scarlet, is a fine form, Lyom, 4 ft, purple flowers 
m August, and obhqua, 4 ft, purple, August, are sometimes grown 
They may be raised from seed in spnng, or propagated by division 
Ordinary garden soil 

Chenopodium (ken-o-p6-dium Ord Chenopodiacese) Only two 
members of this genus are grown to any extent, viz atnplicis (pnr- 
purascens), an annual growing about 5 ft high, with purple flowers 
in August, used as an ornamental plant, and Bonus-Henncus, 
Mercury, or Good King Henry, which is grown, m Lmcolnshire as a 
substitute for Spinach A newer plant, amaranticolor, will grow 
7 ft high the same year from a spnng sowing m favourable conditions, 
and the young leaves may be cooked They are bnght red, and when 
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nibbed the pigment comes off on the fingers It does not npen seeds 
in Great Bntam. 

Cherokee Rose See Rosa laevigata 

Cherry (Pninus Cerasus) The Cherry is suitable for culture as a 
standard or half-standard on the Gean stock, and also as a trained 
tree for walls on the Mahaleb stock When the Cherry is grown as a 
trained tree it is found to do better with the branches fastened 
horizontally than diagonally or vertically Bone meal and sulphate 
of potash, 2 oz of each per square yard in March, will do good, 
and may be used annually as top-dressings Budding (which see} 
and grafting (which see) are practised It is not often grown as a 
bush, pyramid, or cordon It likes a loamy soil on hmestone On 
nch, deep, substantial " bnck-earth " loams with ragstone beneath 
it grows to a great size and crops heavily 
Pruning \^le early cutting back is necessary for shapmg, 
little subsequent prumng should be done, otherwise the trees may 
throw out ^m and die If the heads get too thick with branches, 
thin them while full of leaf in summer to avoid gumming; they do 
not, however, make a mass of wood, as a rule, if the early prumng 
has been done judiciously, on the contrary, the heads keep open, and 
the fruiting spurs are produced abundantly The Morello Cherry 
bears on the young shoots, so that only old frmted pieces should be 
cut out The new wood should be left, unless, on a wall, tidiness is 
important, when the front shoots may be removed and the side 
ones tied in 

Enemies Chemes are not troubled much with canker, but they 
may be attacked by caterpillars and silver-leaf (see under Plum and 
Silver-leaf) In what is called " leaf-scorch " the leaves hang 
shnvelled through the winter and the trees cannot perfect the fruit 
Spraying with Bordeaux Mixture (which see) just before the buds 
open and again after the petals fall is the best remedy Trees on 
walls are sometimes attacked by black fly, which clusters m the tips 
of the young shoots It may be destroyed by syringing with a 
mcotine and soft-soap wash (see Nicotine), or a solution of paraffin 
and soft soap (see Paraffin), or with almost any of the propnetary 
insecticides sold by seedsmen Very hot water, with an ounce of 
washing soda to the gallon, synnged on forably, is efficacious Some 
growers pinch out the tips of &e shoots in May to avoid the fly 
Varieties for Gardens Black E,agle, Governor Wood, Napoleon 
Bigarreau, Morello, the last for cooking 

Varieties for Market Early Rivers, May Duke, Napoleon Bigarreau, 
White Heart, Kentish See also Cerasus and Prunus 
Cheny Laurel, another name for common Laurel See laurel 
Cherry Pie See Hehotrope 
Cherry Plum (Prunus cerasifera) See Plum 

Chervil, The young leaves of Anthnscus cerefolium are used in salads 
and can be obtained in a few weeks from successional sowings of 
seed made outside in spring and summer Ordinary soil 
Cheshunt Compound A useful remedy for fungus diseases in certain 
popular plants e g China Asters and Salpiglossis, which are apt to 
collapse under the attack of a Stem-rot Fungus when they should 
be in full beauty The mixture can be prepared by imxmg two 
parts by weight of powdered copper sulphate with eleven parts by 
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weight of fine, fresh axomomnm carbonate The mixture should 
be put into a closely^-corked glass vessel or stone jar and kept for 
24 hours, after which i oz should be dissolved m a little hot water 
subsequently diluted with two gallons of cold water The mixture 
should be used immediately Metal receptacles should be avoided 
and wood or pottery used instead 

'bestnut. For Horse Chestnut see Aesculus and for Sweet Chestnut 
see Castanea 

'hickling Vetch (Lathyrus sativus) Often, but erroneously, called 
Lord Anson's Pea, which is Lathyrus magellamcus (nervosus) 
See Lathyrus 

duckweed (SteUana media Ord Caryophyllaceai) A common weed, 
easily kept under by regular hoemg The Mouse-ear Chickweed is 
Cerasbum, which see 

Chicory (Cichonum Intybus) Grown mainly for salads in this country, 
the seed being sown outdoors late m spring m rows a foot apart, and 
the plants throned to 9 ms asunder Roots are formed, which are 
lifted m autumn, packed m sod in boxes and kept m a dark place 
The blanched leaves which push constatute the salad The VVitloof 
Chicory is extensively forced on the Conbnent, particularly in 
Belgium, for yielding Seakale-like stems, which are cooked and form 
a delicious vegetable 
^hdian Beet. See ^et 

Chimney Bellflower. See Campanula pyramidalis 
dumonanthus, Japanese Allspice {ky-mS-nan-thns Ord Calycan- 
thaceas) There is but one species, the deliciously perfumed fragrans, 
which bears yellow and red flowers There is a larger yellow vanety 
called grandiflorus One flower, laid m a saucer of water, will 
perfume a fairly large room The shoots harmonise well with 
Berbens Aquifohum m a vase It likes peaty sod, amd a sheltered 
Wall angle Propagabon is by layers in autumn, and by seeds sown 
in a warm house in spring After flowering, cut out the old shoots 
and preserve the young, which will npen well against a wall 
China Aster. See Aster and Callistepbus 

Chionanthus, Frmge Tree (kio-nin-thus Ord Oleacea) Handsome 
hardy deciduous shrubs, thnvmg m moist peaty sod simdarly to the 
hardy Heaths (Enca) Retusa, with white flowers m May, 3 to 
5 ft high, and virgimca and its vanebes, white flowers m June, 
height 10 to 20 ft , are the principal kmds Propagabon may be by 
layering in summer, but nurserymen graft them on to Ash 
Chionodoxa, Glory of the Snow (ky-on-d-doxa Ord Ldiaceae) The 
species Lucihae is an exquisite Uttle bulb with blue and white flowers 
in wmter, out with the Snowdrops It is good for the rockery, 
3 nd for plantmg m colonies at the front of the border Insert an 
inch deep and 3 ms apart m autumn Sardensis is a nch self 
^®uban blue, and is also well worth growing 
Chives {Album schoenoprasum Ord Liliaceie) The leaves are used 
as a subsbtute for young Oiuons in salads Ordmary sod They 
®ay be grown from seed or oflsets m spring 
Worophyll. The green colouring of leaves The granules must have 
ught, hence the whiteness of plants grown m the dark Chlorophyll 
b able to decompose carbomc aad Protoplasm is embedded m 
the chlorophyll granules 
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Chlorophytum (chlord'ph^'tum Ord Liliaceae} This genus is allied 
to An&encum, and datum vanegatum, which is used in summer 
bedding for its vanegated foliage, is often called Anthencum vane- 
gatum Loamy soil suits, and propagation is by division It is an 
evergreen, and should be wintered in the greenhouse 

Choisya (ch6i-sya Ord Rutaceae) The only species grown, temata, 
is an evergreen shrub, forming a dwarf to medium-sized bush, and 
beanng white flowers m early summer The leaves are green and 
glossy It likes loamy soil, and may be propagated by cuttings in 
sandy soil under a bell-glass either in spnng or au tumn It nominally 
lacks perfect hardiness, but we have known it pass severe winters 
on an eiqiosed wall in heavy day in Kent It may be grown in 
pots in a cool house if desired 

Chorozema or Chonzema (kSr-o-ze-ma Ord Leguminosae) Attrac- 
tive greenhouse evergreens, liking peat, with a timd of loam and some 
sand and charcoal Propagation is by cuttings in sandy soil under 
a bell-glass m summer They reqmre a good deal of water then, but 
not much m wmter When they start growing they may be pruned 
and repotted Angustifohiim, with red and yellow flowers, cordatum, 
red, and its variety splendens, and Henchinanm, scarlet, are the 
pnncipaJ lands Flavum and superbum are the same as cordatum 

Christmas Rose (Hellebonis niger) Not a true bulbous plant, but none 
the less one of the most beautiful of those handled by bulb dealers 
The best time to plant it is September, and those who know then 
business take care to order it with their earhest bulbs, and to plant 
a foot apart before the summer has gone It thnves m most soils, 
and enjoys shade Madame Fourcade is a fine variety, and so is 
mammus, both have white flowers Ihere are, however, many 
others, which may be taken note of at shows and in nursenes 

Chnstmas Bloom If the clumps can be covered with handhghts 
there ought to be no doubt of a supply of stainless flowers at Christ- 
mas Chnstm£is Roses may be planted uuder trees and among 
hardy Ferns, which prevent the flowers from being splashed by sod 
particles in wet weather, thus maintaining their punty See also 
Helleborus The Lenten Rose (Hellebonis onentalis) may be 
considered with the Chnstmas Rose, to which it forms a succession 
The foliage is bngbter in colour, and the flowers are larger and more 
vaned There are many vaneties 

Chrysalid, Chrysalis The stage of insect life before the perfect winged 
butterfly or moth The study of chrysalids is interesting as they 
mimic vanous things on which they are placed to escape the eyes of 
birds Those of recognised garden pests should be destroyed when 
found 

Chrysalidocarpus lutescens The same as Areca lutescens, a handsome 
warm-house palm, suitabL for cultivation in small pots, and thnvmg 
m a sandy compost of loam and leafmould See Palms 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 

Thousands of people who visit Chrysanthemum shows are impelled 
to grow this beautiful flower It gives us a great range of colours and 
large, handsome flowers at a penod of the year when bloom is getting 
very scarce Moreover, it is a good town plant Some of the most 
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beautiful collections are grovra in densely populated distncts in East 
London, where the atmosphere is never of the purest, and where 
fogs are not uncommon Large dowers prevail in the pnze com* 
petitions, and very remarkable they are, as exhibited by the best 
growers Blooms of the Japanese section lo ms deep and wide are 
not rare Of perfect form, beautifully finished, with broad, evenly 
folded florets, and bnght. fresh colours, they are indeed noble 
examples of fioncultur^ skill At the same time, the charming 
single and small double (generally spoken of as " decorative ") 
vaneties have a wide circle of admirers, and we must remember that 
these play an important part in small houses and m providing abun- 
dance of flowers for cuttmg It is mamly from the ranks of the 
decorative vaneties that we draw Chrysanthemums for outdoor 
culture, and every year the Autumn Queen extends her sway in 
outside beds and borders 

History The history of the Chrysanthemum may be briefly 
summarised as follows The species indicum and sincnse are natives 
of China, and the latter was introduced to Great Bntam in 1764 
From them certain vanebes were raised Tlie first double variety 
was grown at Kew towards the end of the eighteenth century, and 
within the next 25 years several others appeared The first show 
IS said to have been held at Norwich in 1829, the first in London was 
held at Stoke Newington in 1847 The raising of new vaneties 
became active about 1S30, the first Incurved appeared about 1836, 
and the first Japanese in i860 or 1861 The Pompon Chrysanthemum 
was raised from a speaea mtroduced in 1846 
Classificaiton With the mtrodnction of many different types, and 
the nse m populanty of the flower, a system of classification became 
desirable, and by slow stages the following system was amved at 
The flowers were classified m lo groups, namely, Japanese (large 
flowers with long fiat or quilled florets). Incurved (smaller flowers, 
cup-shaped, with quilled florets that curve m toivards the centre), 
Japanese Incurved (larger than ordinary Incurved, with long, broad 
florets), Reflexed (small, circular flowers with reflexed florets), 
Japanese Reflexed (like a small Japanese, florets broad and reflexed). 
Large Anemone-flowered (flat nug of florets round a raised disc of 
quilled ones) , Japanese Anemone-flowered (outer ring of flat drooping 
florets round a raised disc of quilled ones) , Pompon (small, roundish 
double flowers not more than 2 ms across) , Pompon-Anemone (small 
form of the large Anemone-flowered), and Single (ronnd, flat flowers, 
with only 2 or 3 rows of florets, centre open) 

As we may reckon m with the Japanese the great majority of the 
small-flowered double " decorative " vaneties gromi for greenhouse 
and garden decoration (although a few of these are Pompons), it is 
much the most importMt class Next to the Japanese, for show 
only, comes the Incurved, for general purposes the Single holds 
second place The rank and file of Chrysanthemum groivers could 
well afford to ignore all the classes except the Japanese and single 
Growing for Large Show Blooms This is a distinct and specialised 
of culture, which should not be embarked on except by those 
who can give attention to the plants for the better part of a year, 
make a study of bud-produchon, provide special soil and pots, and 
grow large vaneties The routine is bnefly as follows: (i) Strike 
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Chrjsanthemams-— continued 

cuttings {preferably short, sturdy suckers from the base) m November 
or December, in 3-in pots filled with loam well lightened with leaf- 
mould and sand, keep close till rooted, then in a hght, cool, airy 
house till March, when they may be shifted to 5-m pots, and stood 
on a bed of cmders in a cold frame, a mat being put over on frosty 
mghts, strike a few more cuttings from tops in spnng (2) Stop such 
plants as require it m spring, so as to get 3 shoots for giving crown 
buds in August '* Stopping ” is mpping off the top of the plant 
The result is that the plants break mto three shoots Any side-shoots 
which form on these throughout the summer should be picked out 
at once Flower-buds with leaf-shoots round them will form m 
summer These are called crown buds The varieties differ a good 
deal m respect to the best time for the spnng stopping, and so they 
do as to the best time for taking the crown buds (" taking is 
removing the leaf-shoots which cluster round the fiower-bud) If 
the first crown appears sooner than expenence teaches is the nght 
time for the '* taking,” it is removed, together with all but one of 
the leaf-shoots, and a second crown is waited for Assuming that 
this comes at the right time, the leaf-shoots surrounding it are picked 
off and the fiower-bud retamed for developing into a specimen bloom 
This procedure, vaned as to time of first stopping according to the 
peculianty of each vanety, must be adopted with all pnze Chrysan- 
themums, because without it, it would be impossible to get all the 
varieties at their best together The pecuhanties of every vanety 
grown must be learned by expenence, by observation, and by con- 
sultation with experts Speaking generally, pnze flowers require 
from 12 to 13 weeks to amve at perfection from the time of bud- 
formation (3) Transfer the plants to 8-m or 9-m pots about the 
imddle of June, using some such compost as the following, and 
ramming it m well 4 parts fibrous loam, i part decayed manure, 
I part leafmould, and enough sand to make the whole gntty A 
quart of bone meal may be well mixed m each bushel of soil The 
pots should be dramed by laying some overlapping crocks m the 
bottom and covering with rough flakes of soil Stand the pots on a 
bed of cmders m the open air (4) Support the shoots as they grow 
throughout the summer, and water regularly — several times a day 
if necessary, because if the soil gets so dry as to shnnk from the side 
of the pot, success will be jeopardised Give hquid manure when 
the buds show colour (5) Put the plants under glass by the end 
of September, give plenty of air, and use the synnge ^ 

Eremtes If there is any trace of mildevv, dissolve i oz fresh hver 
of sulphur (sulphide of potassium) m 3 gallons of water, and synnge 
the plants with it This may be done even when they are m bloom 
The same remedy may be used for rust It is desirable to stand the 
plants outside for treatment, as the hqmd not only has a disagreeable 
smell, but discolours new paint 

Growtng for Bushes Much less trouble is mvolved when it is only 
a case of grow mg plants as bushes to yield a larger number of smaller 
flowers To begin with, a later start may be made, as it is not 
necessary to stnke the cuttings till spnng The tortuous question 
of bud-selection may be dropped entirely It is true that stopping 
may be advisable, but is merely to get a shapely plant Thus, u 
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the tips are pinched oft -vt-hen the vonng plants arc about o ina high 
it vnll encourage them to throw outside shoots Any plants which 
tend to straggle may be stopped again Plower-buas will appear 
m clusters late m summer, and may be thmned or not at discretion. 
If thinning is done the buds left form larger flowers than without 
thinning, but of course there are fewer of them 

Culture tn the Garden The Chrysanthemum is a very beautiful 
autumn flower for the garden, and eieiy' garden lo\er will take care 
to have a collection of plants, some for hfting w hen they come into 
bud and replantmg to fill bare places, some for groups in beds or 
borders, some, perhaps, m a resen-e bed merely to peld flowers for 
cuttmg If plants are shifted from one place to another in late 
summer, the precaution should be taken of giMng the soil round them 
a good soaking just before the removal If the shifting is done m 
showery weather the operation will be favoured Plants set 3 ft. 
apart in clumps of 3 or more make beautiful colour groups A start 
may be made by buying young plants freshly rooted from cuttings 
m spnng Plant them m deep, manured soil. and give an occasional 
soakmg of water and hquid manure in dry weather Gi\e each 
plant a strong stake when necessary, and be securely, as the growths 
are rather bnttle and hable to be broken in wmdy weather \Mien 
shoots push up from the roots 3 or 4 ms long take them o5, strike 
them, and so get a fresh stock of good plants for the coming year 
In sandy, friable, well-drained so^ the roots may be left in the 
ground aU the wmter, and they will throw up fresh shoots m spnng 
like an herbaceous plant Both single and double vanebes may be 
grown m the garden, and by makmg a smtable selecbon of vanebes 
it IS possible to have flowers from August to December, but fine 
canvas, such as bfiany, may be fixed above clumps of late bloomers 
to prevent frost from spoiling the flowers 

Vartehes It is dangerous to recommend variebes of a plant which, 
like the Chrysanthemum, is sbll bemg developed acbvely by the 
flonsts, as the sorts are quickly out of date Those wno want to 
specialise the flower for exhibibon or other purposes should keep 
themselves in touch with the principal sociebes and raisers, visiting 
shows and studying catalogues 

Spectes of Hardy Summer Chrysarthemums The \'alue of the genus 
IS far from bemg exhausted by the beautiful \anebes of the flonst’s 
Chrysauthemum There are several good hardy herbaceous perennial 
species which flower in the garden in summer, notably the Ox-eye 
or Shasta Daisy, C Leucanthemum, the Pyrenean or Moon Daisy, 
C maximum, and C (otherwuse Pyrethrum) uhgmosum The 
first two grow about a yard high and make good bushes Thev are 
e^emely useful plants, as they thrive m almost any soil, and bear 
meir large white flowers on long stems in May. June, and July 
They can be raised in the first place from seed and subsequently 
miweawd by divisiou There are many good vanebes Ordinary 
soil C uJigmosuin is a taller, less bushy plant, and blooms later. 

Annual Chrysanthemums The beautiful hardy single and double 
Cfarysanthemums offered by seedsmen should not be forgotten, 
because ttey thnve in any good garden soil, flower freely in a few 
weeks from a spnng sowing outside, grow about 2 ft high, and 
are very useful for cutbng. The paj±i - coloured cannatum type 
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(Bumdgeanum and tricolor) , the double Duuuettu, white and yellow, 
the coronanum set, single and double, white and yellow, the Star 
group, the double white inodomm Bndal Robe, and the fine form of 
Com Mangold called segetum grandifionim, are all beautiful 
Another important Chiysanthemum is C frotescens, the well* 
known Marguente see Marguente 
The popular Golden Feather (see Golden Feather) is Chx3rsanthe* 
mum Pai^emum aureum 


Chrysobactron Hooken (kr!s-d-bac-tron Ord Lihaceae), Nurserymen 
offer under this name the plant which botamsts call Bulbmella 
Hooken, a hardy tuber related to Anthencum, with yellow flowers 
on thick stems in early summer, height to 3 ft It is not perfectly < 
hardy, but can be grown in finable soil, such as sandy loam and leaf* 
mould, or sandy peat, in the border or on the rockery Propagation 
IS by division early m spnng 

Chrysocoma, Goldilocks (kr!s-dc>o*ma Ord Compositae) The best* ^ 
known species is Linosyns, a hardy herbaceous plant now called 
Aster Linosyns by botamsts It may be grown m the border C 
Coma*aurea is a greenhouse evergreen, growing about 2 ft high, and 
producing yellow flowers m July Peat and loam in equal parte, with 
sand, suit Propagation is by cuttings under a bell-glass m spnng 
Chrysogonum (kiis- 5 g-on-am Ord Composites) Virgimanum is a . 
good yellow hardy herbaceous perenmal, i ft high, fiowenng m 
spnng and summer Loamy soil Propagated by division in spnng 
or early summer During recent years it has come mto favour as ; 
a rock plant ; 

Cibotium See Dicksoma 
Cichorium See Chicory 

Cumcifuga, Bugwort (ciml-cif-uga Ord Ranunculaces) Very hand- : 
some hardy herbaceous plants, well worth growing in the border 
They do best m a heavy, moist soil In hgbt, dry soil they ought ; 
to have a shady place Propagation is by division m spnng The 1 
following are good cordifoha, 3 ft high, July, white, foetida (fngida, ' 
simplex), 3 ft , white, and racemosa, 4 to 5 ft , August, white 
Cinchona (cin-ch6-na Ord Rubiaceae) Of no garden value, but of 
medianal interest as yielding quinine, which is prepared from the 
bark, and is famous as a febnfuge ; 

Cineraria (ciner-£Lr-ia Ord Composites) The Cmerana of the ; 
flonsts, whether represented by the round-flowered, smooth-edged 
strains that were the joy of an older generation, or the " star-flower " ^ 
type (stellate,) and Cactus-flowered which enjoy so much favour 
to-day, is a free-blooming, bnlhant, and easily-grown plant, well ^ 
worthy of the high esteem m which it is held Easily raised from 
seed, almost hardy, blooming m winter and spnng, it is a most i 
valuable greenhouse plant Such others as are grown are now called , 
Senecios by botanists, but only one is much used in gardens, and ; 
that IS Cmerana cruenta (Senecio cnientus), a greenhouse perenmal , 
growing about 2 ft high, and with purplish flovers in summer 
Somng Good strains of seed are rather dear, but they are worth | 
their cost They may be sown in May and June sinularly to Calceo- ^ 
lanas, pncked off into boxes, then put singly m small pots, and finally , 
transplanted to 6-m , 7-m , and 8-m pots, m which they will flower 
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Loam, with a httle leafmould and sand, suits They must have 
cool, airy conditions m summer, as m a well-venblated frame, or 
even the open air Oreen fly (see Apludes for remedies) must be 
kept away 

For Beddtng Cineraria mantima (Seneao mantimus), a 
dwarf perennial plant with silverj' foliage, is often used in 
bedding, being raised in heat in spring Seedsmen ofier the 
vanety Diamond 

Cuinamomum, Cinnamon (anna-mo-mum Ord Laurmes) Umm- 
portant horticulturally, but important economically, as C aeylamcum 
yields cinnamon and C Camphota gives camphor 

Cinquefoil See Potentilla 

Cissus (ciss-us Ord Amepelideas) One species, discolor, is grown. 
It produces greemsh flowers in September, but is chiefly grown for 
its handsome leaves, which are velvety green, marked with white 
It may be grown in peat and loam in equal parts, with sand, under 
the roof of a hothouse Propagation is by cuttings of side shoots 
under a bell-glass m heat Several species once grown as Cissus are 
now referred to Vitis by botamsts 

Cistus, Rock Rose (cis-tus Ord Cistmes) Bnihant shrubs, suitable 
for the rock garden, flowenng in June, and thnving in warm, sunny, 

, sheltered places They like well-drained sandy sod Propagation 
is by seeds sown in spnng in a frame or greenhouse, or by cuttings 
in May and layers in late summer The following are good albidus 
mcanns, white, cnspus, purple, corbanensis, white, cypnus, white, 
and salviaefolius, white, all 1} to 2 ft high; and florentinus (longi- 
fohus), white, ladamferus, white, and its variety maculatus, spotted, 
launfohus, white, and lusitamcus, white or yellow, all of wluch grow 
4 ft high 

Citrus (cit-rus Ord Rutaceas) A genus of httle value from the 
garden point of view, but very important economically, giving, as it 
does, the Orange (C Aurantium), the Shaddock (C decumana), the 
Dtron (C medica), the hme (C medica Limetia), and the Lemon 
(C medica Limonum) The Otaheite Orange is sometimes grown as 
a pot plant Nice dwarf plants can be grown in 6-m pots, and low 
standards in 8-in See Orange 

Cladodes. Compounds of stem and leaf, as m the branches of the 
Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus) 

Clarkia (clark-ia Ord Onagraneae) The Clarkia, in its modem 
improved form, is the development of varieties of the pretty old 
single pink species elegans These varieties are admirably adapted 
to pot culture, as weU as to the open air, blooming profusely in 
^nng from seed sown m a greenhouse the previous autumn When 
thus grown they produce spikes 2 to 3 ft long, clothed with exquisite 
sem-double or double flowers, almost as large as Balsams and with 
a better range of colours But autumn-raised plants potted on may 
^0 be bedded out m spring if desired and in early summer there are 
fw bedding plants to vie with them, especially if pinched once or 
^ce to give good shape Later on the plants sown outdoors m 
April will bloom and these will retain their beauty until autumn, 
provided they are grown thinly thronghout-— not less than 1 ft 

j A patches may, however, be left unthmned and pulled 
in nandrula for vases 
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Vanettes The amateur should make a note of such rlinmufig 
vanetzes as Chamois Queen, Firefly, Orange King, Purple T^nce, 
Salmon Queen, Scarlet Queen, and \^te Queen, all of distinct and 
beautiful shades, and look out for seedsmen's novelties The species 
pulchella and its varieties margmata and integnpetala are also 
pretty Clarkias 

Claiy (Salvia sclarea) An old English plant, getting its name of 
Clary (dear-eye) from its supposed value in eye affections It is 
sown in spnng for use as a pot-herb 

Clay A hydrated silicate of alumina Although dense clay soils are 
apt to be troublesome in spnng after a wet, mild winter, they are 
intnnsically valuable, because they are naturally moisture-holding, 
and therefore tend to meet the requirements of plants better than 
sand and chalk dunng summer droughts It is often best to dig them 

roughly, or ndge them, m early winter, after the autumn rains have 
passed, so that frost may pulverise them Quickhme at the rate of 
a stone per square rod, or fine chalk at double that proportion, also 
helps to pulverise clay If the soil cannot be dug till spring, it should 
not be throv/n up into large lumps, as is commonly done, because 
cold winds may harden them, but should be broken up well and 
promptly limed After that, with vigorous forking and rakmg, a 
good sowing tilth can generally be obtained quickly 

Clematis (cfem-atis or clem-it-is Ord Ranunculaces) One of our 
most valuable rambling plants, thriving in most soils, and giving a 
profusion of beautiful flowers The lovely white montana, which 
blooms m early summer, may be propagated by cuttings after 
flowering Jackmami and mott of the garden varieties and hybrids 
are propagated m the nursenes by grafting on the species Vitalba 
(see GnAing) , but they may sometimes be struck from cuttings of 
mature side-shoots under a bell-glass in summer, or from layers in 
September The Clematises are not fastidious about soil, they 
prefer light to heavy land if it is manured, damp, stiff soil is not 
suitable They should not be planted where the roots will be subject 
to constant drip in wet weather It is wise to plant the Jackmami 
set early, and cut them back to withm a foot of the ground at once, 
they are then sure to break strongly, when planted late, and unpruned, 
they often fail The pruning of the different kinds vanes, and it 
may be well to classify them 

Coccinea Group these are hybnds from coccinea (syn Pitchen), a 
scarlet, um-shaped species flowenng in July, the following are good 
Countess of Onslow, deep red. Duchess of AlWy, pink, and Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, cnmson, thin as required Florida group these 
are suitable for cool greenhouses. Battle of Wokmg, double grey, 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, double white, are popular sorts, thin out 
crowded shoots in late winter and leave the rest Jackmami type 
Jackmami, violet, J alba Smith's vanety, wjbte, Madame Edouard 
Andr6, red, and Pnnce of Wales, puce, are four of the best of this 
set, and they should be pruned hard annually, the young flowered 
shoots of one year being cut back to the old wood, making way for 
strong new shoots, which will bloom well the same year Lanuginosa 
group these are large and beautiful flowers, suitable for pillars, 
Beauty of Worcester, violet. Enchantress, double white, and Venus 
Victnx, double lavender, are three of the best, they do well with 



the same pruning aa the Elonda group Patefis group beautiful 
for arches and pillars, Fair Rosamond, blush, Lady Londesborough, 
silver. Miss Bateman, white, and The Queen, lavender, are good, 
they should have the same pnimng as the Flonda set Vtitcella 
group Lady Bovill, silvery blue. Viticella alba, white, and V rubra 
grandiflora, red, are three of the best, and may have Jackmami 
pruning 

Of the old species, Flammula, hardy, white, sweet, indivisa and its 
vanety lobata, white, greenhouse, integnfolia, stemless leaves and 
erect habit, a ft high, with drooping bine flowers in summer, Dur- 
andu IS a form with violet and alba one with white flowers, and 
Vitalba, hardy, white, the Traveller's Joy or Old Man's Beard, may 
be mentioned The last is beautiful m the hedgerows m autumn, 
but montana is a much better garden plant, the newer vanety of it, 
rubens, is desirable, as is the large white vanety Wilsom Two 
mteresting modem speaes are Armandu, large white flowers m 
Apnl, very sweet, and macropctala, a purple-flowered trailer Recta 
(erecta), white, 4 ft, and its hybnd grandiflora, are herbaceous 
Clematises, and suitable for the border 
Cleome gigantea (cle-o-me Ord Cappandaceae) A warm-house 
perennial ofiered by some seedsmen, growing up to 4 ft high, with 
white flowers in early summer Sow in heat m spnng 
Clerodendron (clero-dgn-dron Ord Verbenaceae) Although this is 
a fairly large genus, only one or two species are grown to any extent 
Much the most popular is Balfoun, a vanety of Thomsonae, which 
produces its brilliant hght scarlet flowers at the end of summer 
It is a beautiful plant, but not easy to do well It likes the tempera- 
ture of a hothouse, and a compost of fibrous loam with a foui^ of 
leafmould and some sand If stock is required, a few of the young 
side shoots may be taken off m spnng and struck m sandy peat under 
a bell-glass Water bberally in summer, but spanngly in winter 
Balfoun is of vigorous habit and may be used as a climber Fallax 
IS dwarfer and also has scarlet flowers This and splendens are 
evergreens, whereas Balfoun loses its leaves in winter 
Hethra (cl§th-ra Ord Encaceas) Only two species arc grown to 
any extent almfoha, white, 4 ft , hardy, blooming in late summer; 
and arborea, white, 6-8 ft high, a shrub, flowenng m September, 
and lequinng a greenhouse, there is a dwarf vanety called minor, 
and one witii vanegated leaves called vanegata Peat, with a 
third of loam, and sand, suits the Clethras Arborea is best propa- 
gated by cuttings m spnng under a bell-glass, almfoha by cuttings 
ID summer or layers in autumn 

^lanthus, Glory Pea (cli-Sn-thus Ord Leguminosaj) The best- 
known species are Dampien, the Parrot-beak flower, scarlet wnth 
black boss, which does well in a hanging basket in a cool house, and 
pumcens, cnmson, which will thnve outdoors m sheltered places, 
hut IS best m a cool greenhouse in cold distncts They are ever- 
green shrubs, which may be raised from seed in spnng, and further 
propagated by cuttings m sandy soil under a bell-glass They hko 
peat and loam m equal parts, with sand 
wck-beetle. See Wireworm 
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CLIMBERS AND CREEPERS 

A great many people use the word "climber" in a somewhat loose 
way in connection with plants, applying it equally to a Gloire de 
Dijon Rose, which spreads over a considerable area of wall by mere 
vigour, and to Veitch's Virginian Creeper, which throws out adhesive 
suckers and actually climbs as certainly as an Indian chmbs wth 
his shngs 

Accepting the broad defimtion, we have a large selection of chmbers, 
and there is no reason why walls, fences, palings, arches, pillars, 
pergolas, and summer-houses should go bare For high walls there 
IS nothing better than the Virgiman Creeper and selected Ivies (see 
Hedera), but a vigorous Rose, such as the white Madame Alfred 
Cam^re, will cover a considerable area of wall if planted in good 
soil The old Rose, Wilham Alien Richardson, may be thought of 
for an east wall, an aspect on which it will thnve better than most 
plants Ivy also does on east and north walls 

Roses and Ceanothuses (see Ceanothus) may be considered for 
south and west walls, with Pyrus (Cydoma) japomca for low positions 
under windows The latter plant produces large, bnlliant flowers 
A good Honeysuckle is Lonicera flexuosa, for it is a strong grower, 
free-flowenng and sweet Clematises (see Qematis) must not be 
overlooked, for they comprise two parhculaiiy valuable plants m 
montana and Jackmanu, and several others of much importance 
There is no more beautiful creeper than the Flame Nasturtium, the 
Tropaeolum speaosum of bqtanists, but it will not thrive in dry, 
hot positions It must have root and atmosphenc moisture to give 
its true beauty 

Chmbers and creepers sometimes fail because they are planted 
in a position where they catch dnp from a roof This should be 
avoided, if necessary by planting rather farther from the wall than 
is usual, and then traimng m An annual mulching of manure helps 
the plants In most cases prumng takes the form of thinmng out 
the older growth* to make room for the younger wood In a few 
cases, notably the Wistana, the young wood is spurred to older 
branches 

cumbers may also be selected for arches, pillars, pergolas, and 
summer-houses The follow mg selections may be useful' 


Hatdy Perenmal Chmbers 


Ampelopsis 

Anstolochia 

Calystegia 

Ceaiiothns 

Clematis 

Cobaea 


Eccremocarpus 
Hedera (Ivy) 


Jasnune 

Lomceis 


imcera (Honeysuckle) 


Penploca 


no 


Half-Hardy and 
Tender Perenmal 
Chmbers 
AUamanda 
Anstolochia 
Asparagus 
Eignoma 
Bougainvillea 
Cestrum 
Qematis 
Clerodendroo 
Ficus 
Glonosa 
Hoya 



Hc^iy Perfnntal CUmbtrs 

Half-Hardy and 

Tender Pei e, trial 
Climbers 

Polygonum baldschuamcum 

Ipomaea 

Pyrus 

l^pagena 

Rose 

Maurandy’a 

Tropaeolum 

Passiflora 

Vilis (Virginian Creepers, etc ) 

SmiJax 

Wjstana 

Tacsoma 

Thunbergia 

Vitis 

Hardy Annual CUmbers Tender Annual Climbers 

Con\olvulus 

Ipomaea 

Tropaeolum (including 
Nasturtium) 

Mina 


Tlie vanous plants are dealt with under tlioir own names through- 
out the book 

Clintoma (clin-td-iua Ord. Liliaceai) The two species most grown 
under tbs name are probably pulchclla, which botamsts now name 
Downingia pulchclla, and umbcllata, the former a pretty' blue- 
flow’crcd annual grow ing about 6 ins high , the latter a white perenmal, 
6 ins high Pulchclla may be raised from seed in spring, sown cither 
outside or in a frame Umbcllata may be increased by division, it 
likes peaty’ soil, with shade, as does borealis, a rare North Amencan 
species, with greenish-yellow flowers m May 
Chna, Imantophyllum (cir-vca Ord Amaryllideai) A great favounte 
for greenhouse and room decoration House gardeners esteem the 
Chvia highly, not only because it has handsome habit and bright 
flowers, but’because it is not affected by artificial illuminants The 
plants thrive in loam with a little leafmould and sand, and bloom 
best when they become pot-bound, so that they should not be 
repotted frequently When they are growing freely large quantities 
of water should be given, with liquid manure hvice a week Miniata 
and its vaneties may be chosen Propagation is by offsets 
Cloches, Glass bells (Fr c/or/ie>= bell), also miniature portable frames, 
are useful for protecting cuttings whilst rooting, for forcing sin^e 
plants, such as Lettuces, for temporanlv protecting half-hard)' 
subjects, and so on With the introduction of collapsible cloche^ 
of several standardised sizes and with open ends, which can be used 
end to end in rows, the range of usefulness of cloches has been 
considerably extended Rows of early peas, for example, may be 
brought on more rapidly than is possible without such protection, 
and dwarf French beans may be raised several weeks before they 
are safe from late frosts, whilst tliroughout the year 
of Lettuces and other quick-growng subjects may be hastened Witn 
the larger sizes, even a few plants of potatoes may be advanced for 
show purposes With the comparatively expensive cloches proper, 
storage was a problem for the ow'ner of a small garden 
was considerable m consequence, but the cheaper collapsible cloches 
can be dismantled and packed away flat into a ^eIy small space 
Cloud Grass. See Agrostis nebulosa 
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€1076. See Carnation 

Club-root A fungus disease (Plasmodiophora Brassicae) of Greens 
See Ambuxy and Broccoli 

Cobaea (co-bae-a Ord Polemomaceae) Only one member of this 
genus IS grown to any extent, and that is scandens, a rambler beanng 
purple flowers in summer There is a variety with white-margined 
leaves It is suitable for the roof of a cool house, or for pillars 
outside m summer, and the best plan is to treat it as an annual, 
sowing in heat in spring, hardemng m a frame, and plantmg out m 
June Ordinary soil 
Cob Nat See Nut 

Cochlearia The species Armoracia is the Horseradish, which see 
Cockchafer (Melolontha vulgans) In its grub stage the May bug feeds 
on the roots of trees and m the beetle stage on the leaves The most 
harm is done as grubs, more particularly because, working under- 
ground. they are not seen If trees suffer from no apparent cause 
it IS well to fork up the soil and leave the starhngs to find the pests 
Cockscomb See Celosia 


Cockspur Thorn See Crataegus Cnis-galh 

Coco-nut Fibre Refuse. This is the best material for plunging (see 
Bulbs), and it may be used repeatedly for the purpose In a moist 
state it IS good for freshemng up imported Lihum bulbs before 
potting them It is also useful for mulchmg beds in summer, checking 
the escape of moisture 

Cocos (c6-cos Ord Palmae) The Coco-nut Palm, C nucifera, has 
no particular value horticulturally, but the species Weddeliana is one 
of the most graceful of small palms for greenhouse and room decora- 
tion See Palms for notes on cultivation 
Codiaeum (c6-dl-um Ord Euphorbiacea) These plants are dealt 
with under the popular name Croton, which see 
Codlin Moth The grub is a senous pest of Apples, which see 
Codlins and Cream A popular name applied to two such different 
plants as the Sulphur Phoenix Star Narcissus, and the downy Willow 
Herb, Epilobium hirsutum 

Codonopsis (co-don-Op-sis Ord Campanulaceae) The species clemati- 
dea, with white, blue-tinted, bell-shaped flowers in summer, zj ft high, 
13 worth growing in the border and calls for no special soil Plants 
may be obtained and planted m spring If much additional stock is 
wanted seeds should be saved, as it is not well suited for division 
Coelogyne (cg-15g-i-ne Ord Orchidace®) A charming genus of 
Orchids, the most popular members of which are enstata and its 
varieties The flowers of the species are white crested with yellow, 
those of alba, white, those of Lemoniana, white with lemon hp 
They are easily grown, as they will thrive in a cool house with 
Cypnpedium insigne, Odontoglossum enspum, and other kmds 
They axe best grown in baskets with fibrous peat. Sphagnum moss, 
and crocks They appreciate abundance of water, both at the root 
and overhead, while in full growth, the supply should be reduced 
when growth is mature, but they should never be dn^ off 11 
repotting is necessary it should be done when new growth starts 
towards the end of winter Dayana, a beautiful species with tong 
drooping spikes of yellow and brown flowers, should have a warmer 
house, as should pandurata, with green and black flowers 
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Coix, Jobs Tears (cCht Ord Granunea)) A small genus of Grasses, of 
Winch the soecies Lachr3Tna-Jobi is grown m flower gardens, being 
Rested as a tender annual, and raised from seed in heat in spring, 
hardened in a frame, and planted out The seeds arc ornamental 
Colchicum, Meadow Saffron (cai-chi-cum Ord Lihacea) The species 

autumnale is popular in colomes in shady places m autumn, and 
speciosum, though less known, is still better, for it w^!l endure rain, 
whereas autumnale drops in wet v^eather Both bear large purple 
flowers, winch appear before the leaves Thev are at home in grws 
Vanegatum (Parkinsoni) is an interesting old species with rosy flowers 
tcsscllitcd with purple Plant 9 ins apart in summer, and cov'er 
with 4 ins of soil Propagation is by offsets taken as soon as the 
leav'cs wither in summer The double and white varieties of autum- 
nale are good 

Coleus (c6-1cu8 Ord Labiatac) These evergreen shrubs are valued 
for their coloured lea.’cs, the flowers are inconspicuous in most cases 
One species, however, thjTiiOideus. has sufficiently attractive flowers 
to be grown for its inflorescence alone, the leaves are green and of 
litxle ornament The flowers are pale blue, and are borne on long 

stems in winter Tlus species is useful for growing in a collection of 
plants in a w arm greenhouse or consen'atorj' The ordinary Coleuses 
are remarkfiblc for the nch and vaned colours of thur leaves, in 
which crimson grt cn, purple, y ellow, and v lute may be seen Some 
have ooe-colourcd leaves, others are ffaJeed, others marbled, others 
margined Plants may’ be grown into a nice size the same season 
if seed IS sown in heat in early spring, and v,nth a httle pinching they 
will become compact, shapely bushes Special vaneties may be 
increased by cuttings The weakest seedlings, showing the most 
colour, are generally the best 6-m pots will be large enough to 
flower them in, unless ven large plants are wanted, as tbey^ dev^elop 
the richest colour when pot-bound Sandy loam is suitable 
Colewort. The old Coleworts were really non-hearting Greens, but the 
seedsmen’s varieties, such as Rosette and Improved Hardy’’ Green, 
do form hearts, if less dense and solid than those of Cabbages proper 
They are very different plants, the Rosette being quite dwarf and 
suitable for planting out about 15 ms by i ft apart, the Hardy 
Green tall and needing double the space They may be sown in 
May for autumn and vnnter use For enemies see Broccoli 
Collinsia (coll-in-sia Ord Scropbulanneai) Bicolor is the most 
important species It is one of the most useful of hardy annuals, 
growing about i ft high, and beanng its rose and white flowers m 
great abundance a few weeks after being sown in the open in sprmg 
Ordinary soil Or it may be sown outside in September Other 
species are bartsiacfoha, purple, grandiflora, purple and blue, and 
vema purple and blue, all i ft high 
Collorma (coll-6-mia Ord Polemomaceai) Pretty hardy annuals, 
of which the most useful are coccinea, red, and grandiflora, red and 
yellow Both grow about a ft high, and flower m early summer 
They may be sown outside m spring Ordinary soil 
Coltsfoot See Tussilago 

Columbine See Aquilcgia » ^ * 

Colutea, Bladder Senna (co-W-tea Ord Leguminos®) The most 
important species is arborescens, a showy shrub growmg ro ft nign, 
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and producing yellow flowers in summer, followed by inflated seed 
pods It may be raised from seed in spnng and increased by cuttings 
under a handlight in September No special soil is needed 

Commelina coelestis (com-e-li-na Ord Commelinace®) A pretty blue 
herbaceous perenmal, growing 2 ft high, and flowenng m summer if 
sown m a warm greenhouse m February, the plants hardened in a 
frame and planted out m June There is a white vanety 

Compass Plant See Silphium 

Conandron (co-n&n-dron Ord Gesneraceae) The species ramondi' 
oides IS a pretty semi-hardy herbaceous perenmaJ, with lilac flowers 
having an orange centre m early summer, height 6 ms It does 
best in peat}' soil on the rockleiy Propagation is by division m 
spnng. 

Concrete. A suitable concrete for hmng the bottom of a Lily-pool or 
for other purposes is made by mixing 4 bushels of coal ashes and 
I bushel of freshly-slaked hme, letting stand 4 or 5 days, and 
then adding i gallon of salt Lay the mixture on a base of clinkers 
or hard core, and after it has set give a second coat 

Cone Flower. See Rudbeckia 

Comfers (Ord Comfene) Trees and shrubs which bear cones, or 
woody bracts containing the flowers, such as Cedars, Firs, Larches, 
and Pines The diflerent kinds are descnbed under their own names 
in this work 

Conservatory, This structure is a display house, mtended to show at 
their best, and in a tasteful manner, the plants grown in other 
structures It is a somewhat expensive house, as it is more ornate 
than a greenhouse, and it should be near the dwelhng, and may be 
attached to it, so that it can be entered from the drawing-room or 
other apartment In large conservatories beds are made for Acacias, 
Camelhas, Palms, and other large plants, while such plants as Passion 
Flowers, Tacsomas, Roses, and l^pagenas are planted to co\er the 
roof If there are fairly wide paths, tubs containing Chvias, Myrtles, 
Agapanthuses, and other favounte plants may be stood here and 
there See also Greenhouse 

Convallaria. The species Majahs is the Lily of the Valley, which see 
l^he species polygonatum is the same as Polygonatum multifioram, 
the Solomon's Seal, which see 

Convolvulus (con-vol-vulus Ord Convolvulacese) These beautiful 
t^ers are related to Calystegias and Ipomaeas There are many 
speaes, and they differ a good deal, some being hardy and some 
tender annuals, others greenhouse or stove evergreens, and others 
again deciduous perenmals It is unnecessary to enumerate a 
quarter of the species, as they are of purely botamcal interest 
Althaeoides, a hardy perenmal with pink flowers m June, is good 
Cneorum is an attractive dwarf species with pink flowers in May, 
and silvery leaves, it should be grown in the greenhouse, or m a 
sheltered place Major (Ipomaea purpurea) is the popular " chmbmg 
Convolvulus ” of the seedsmen and of cottage gardens Mauntam- 
cus IS a lovely httle traihng shrub, well suited to basket culture in a 
greenhouse, or to the garden in summer Sandy loam suits it It 
may be raised from seed id heat m spnng The flowers are nch 
blue and come in summer Tncolor (minor) is the dwarf annual 
Convolvulus of the seedsmen The annual Convolvuluses only need 
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to be sown outside in ordinary’ soil lu spring or September C 
aiA'cnis IS mc stn^l Bindweed, see Bindx^eed 
Coopena (coo-pe-na Ord Amarjllide®) An uncommon genus oi 
eiemng- blooming, pnmrose- scented bulbs The species Drum- 
mondii, white tinted \yith red, and pcdunculata, white, are offered 
by some nunierj’meu They arc not perfectly hardy, and should be 
grown in a warm, sheltered place in sandy loam Propagation is 
by division or home*saved seed 

Coprosma (c 6 *pr 5 s-ma Ord Rubiaccce) Only one species, Banen, 
IS grown to any extent, and tliat is more often than not represented 
by its varieties picturata and vanegata, which have handsome 
leaves They arc greenhouse shrubs, thriving in loam with a third 
of peat and some sand Propagation is by cuttings in heat under a 
belNglass in spring 

Coptis, Gold Thread (cOp-tis Ord Ranunculacea) A small genus, 
the best-known member of which is tnfoha (Hellebonis tnfohatus). 
which grows about 6 ins high, and produces white fiowets m April 
It likes a moist, peaty soil and a sheltered place A herbaceous 
perennial, it ma> be propagated by division after llowenng 
Coral Tree. See Erythnna 

Corbulana, The species Bulbocodium is the same as Narassus Bul- 
bocodium See Daffodil 
Corchorus japonicus See Kema japonica 

Cordylme, Club Palm (cordv-K-nt Ord Lihacese) These plants, 
which are related to Dracaenas, are grown for their fohage, which is 
slender and graceful Australis and mdivisa are the two most 
popular species, there are ■vanegated forms of both They are some- 
times plautcd outdoors, for summer effect, but are not hardy Loam, 
with a fourth of Icafmould, and sand, suits them They are propa- 
gated by suckers Tall, leggy plants may be decapitated, the tops 
struck in bottom heat, and the stems laid in moist soil or coco-nut 
fibre refuse in heat to induce shoots to break for cuttmgs See also 
Dracaena 

Coreopsis (c 5 r-e-fJp-sis Ord Composit®) Useful plants, the annual 
speaes of which are generally grown under the name of Calliopsis, 
which see Lanceolata is a good hardy perenmal, growing about 
2 ft high, and beanng yellow flowers in summer, there is a laige 
form, major Grandiflora (longipes), 2-3 ft , is also a good perenmal 
with yellow flowers in summer Both of these useful peremuals, 
and particularly grandiflora, are much favoured for the herbaceous 
border They flow'er profusely and long, are useful for cutting, 
lasting well in water, and thrive in ordinary sod Grantu, yellow, 
2 ft , IS a httle-known but useful late bloomer Propagation is by seeds 
outside m spring, by cuttings in summer, and by division m spnng 
Conana (corry-ana Ord Conanea) A small genus of shrubs, of 
which only myrhfolia, a deciduous shrub growing 3 to 6 ft high, with 
greenish flowers m August, is much grown There is modern interest, 
however, in terminalis from Szechuan and its form xanthocarpa 
owing to their remarkable fruits They thrive in ordinary garden sod 
Cons monspehensis (Ord Pnmulacea) A pretty rockery plant wrhich 
grows about i ft high, and produces hlac flowers in June It hk^ 
a dry, sunny spot, with sandy peat It is easily raised from seed 
sown under glass in spnng 
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Cork Tree or Cork Oak See Quercos Sober 
Conn. An underground body difienng from a bulb m lackmg scales, 
eg Crocus 

Cornelian Cherry. See Comus Mas 
Corn Flag. See Gladiolus 

Cornflower. As stated under Centaurea, the Cornflower is C Cyanus 
It 13 so fanuhar that little need be said about it There are several 
vaneties in addition to the well-known blue, and seed is purchasable 
from every seedsman Sow outside in September, or m April, in 
ordinary soil, and thin to i ft apart 
Cornish Monejrwort. See Sibthorpia europaea 
Com Salad (Lamb's Lettuce, Valenanella ohtona) A useful salad 
which may be had in winter by sowing in September in fnable sod 
on a sheltered south border Sowings may be made at intervals m 
spnng and summer if earher supplies are wanted 
Cornus, Dogwood (c6r-nus Ord Comaceae) Deciduous shrubs, much 
esteemed for the beauty of their fohage and the bnghtness of the 
bark Alba, a Siberian species, has white flowers in July, SpSthi 
and sibinca vanegata are popular vaneties of it Capitata (Ben- 
thamia fragifera) has white flowers in August, it is not quite hardy, 
fruit somebmes npens on a wall in Great Bntain, but it is not edible 
Flonda has white flowers in spnng, it is one of the best, and there 
are good vaneties in rubra and pendula Kousa (Benthamia 
japomca) is a fine Japanese species, 3 to 6 ft high This, and its 
Chinese form chinensis, are conspicuous with their white bracts 
Mas (syn mascula), the Cornel or Cornelian Cherry, has yellow 
flowers in February, there are several vaneties of it, aurea elegan- 
hssima being one of the best Sanguinea is the common Bntish 
Dogwood with black bemes, it is often planted for winter eflect, 
the red branches being bnght Controversa, a small tree with flat 
cymes of white flowers followed by blue-black fruits, is an interesting 
modem speaes There are one or two herbaceous perenmals, the 
best being canadeosts, with yellowish flowers m summer, suitable 
for the rock garden ^here peat can be given The shrubby 
Dogwoods need no special sod, but they do not like a dry spot 
Propagation is by seeds, layers, cuttings, and division 
Corolla. The collective petals of a flower 

Coronilla, Crown Vetch (coron-Bl-a Ord Legummosae) The most 
popular member of this genus is glauca, a greenhouse evergreen 
shrub, bearing yellow flowers in late spnng, it grows 2 to 3 ft high, 
vanegata is a garden form of it They like loam, with a fourth of peat 
and some sand Propagation is by cuttings under a bell-glass Cappa- 
docica (ibenca), cream flowers in summer, 6 lus , and varai, pink, are 
hardy trailers suitable for the rockery, they hke loam, peat, and gnt 
Cortadena The botamst's name for the Pampas Grass See Gynenum 
argenteum 

Corydalis, Fumitory (cor-yd-a-IIs Ord Pumanace®) A useful 
genus, as the plants will thrive m dry limestone sods, but C lutea 
must be kept in hand, or it wnll become a weed C nobilis is good; 
it grows I ft high, and bears yellow flowers m May onward Wilsom, 
grey leaves, and cheiranthifoha, cream flowers and fem-hke foliage, 
are pretty Allem, cream flushed purple, is tuberous Any sod that 
IS not wet and stifi suits Propagation is by division m spnng 
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Corylus, Nut (c 3 ry-Ius Ord Cupuliferss) See Nut 
Coiymb. An inflorescence in which the flower-stems are at different 
levels and of different lengths, forming a level head as in Candytuft 
Corypha australis The same as Ijvistona austrahs See Palms 
Cosmidium (cos-mTd-ium Ord Compositae) This is the genus 
Thelesperma of botanists and the best-known is filifolium (thread- 
leaved) with orange purple-blotched flowers in summer, height 2 ft 
Cosmidiums may also be treated as hardy annuals, sowmg outside 
in Apnl Ordinary garden soil 

Cosmos, Cosmea (c 6 s-m 5 s Ord Compositas) A small genus which 
includes one very useful plant in the annual bipinnatus, the type has 
rosy purple flowers, but seedsmen sell mixtures w'hich mclude 


purple, white, and others, they flower profusely and long, and are 
very good for cutting Rose Queen, lilac, early flowermg, and White 
Queen are good varieties The height is about 3 ft It is best to 
sow under glass, pnck out m boxes, and plant out ft apart in 
May C diversifohus is a hardy tuberous perenmal, wi^ lilac 
flowers in September, there is a dark vanety (^ied atrosangumeus 
Cotoneaster (co-to-ne-is-ter Ord Rosacea) Hardy shrubs, smtable 
for growing against walls Most of them grow from 4 to 6 ft high, 
and thnve in any well-dramed soil Propagation is by seeds sown 
when npe, by cuttings in spring or autumn, and by layers m autumn 
The most popular species are microphylla and Simonsu, the former 
has small, glossy, evergreen foliage, and produces white flowers m 
spnng, followed by scarlet bemes, glacialis (congesta) is a vanety 
of it Simonsu has beautiful orange bemes Buxifoha is a dwaifer 
species sometimes used for rockwork Fngida, nearly evergreen, 
has white flowers and red fruits, there is a yellow-fruited form 
Many Cotoneasters have been brought from the Far East m modern 
tunes Fngida Viaru is supenor to the species, the bemes bemg finer 
Divancata, Henryana, and sahcifoha rugosa are fine evergreens, 
with beautiful fohagc and bemes in autumn Moupinensis, lactea, 
?nd serotma are deaduous Humifusa, prostrata, honzontahs, 
Dammen and adpressa are rockery creepers Francheti, an ever- 
green of spreading habit, produces beautiful orange-yellow fruits 
Cotyledon, Navelwort (coty-le-don Ord Crassulaceae) This, with 
the additions which have been made to it by modem botamsts, is a 
very large genus The Echevenas have been added to it, and so 
have the Pachyph3dums and Umbihcuses, with some smaller genera 
They are succulents, with glaucous foliage The Cotyledons prop» 
are of erect shrubby habit, whereas the Echevenas are low and 
flattened The latter were more used m the old carpet-bedding dap 
than they are now Of the speaes generaUy grown under the name 
of Cotyledon may be mentioned cocemea, scarlet, gibbiflora, pink 
and yellow, and orbiculata, red, all of which flower in late sunmer 
and are suitable for a cool greenhouse The vanety of gibbmora 
called metalhca, and other speaes such as glauca, retusa and its 
vanety glauca secunda and its vanety glauca, and rosea, are 
commonly grown as Echevenas 

Propagahon The Echevenas may be propagated by strae 

of the outer leaves m sand in late summer, and takmg off the utue 
plants that form on them The Cotyledons may be propagated by 
cuttings m summer, they must not be kept close For soil use sandy 
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loam Although the Echevenas arc tised for the flower garden m 
summer, they should be wintered under glass Cotyledon umbilicus, 
the Bntish Navelwort, is hardy 

Cotyledons (Botany) The first leaves of plants, single in Monocoty- 
ledons (Wheat, Omon, etc ), donble in Dicotyledons (Cabbages, 
Peas, etc ), see a modem work on Botany 

Couch Grass, Twitch {Tnbcum repens) This, although a relative of 
Wheat, IS a dangerous weed, as its underground stems creep widely 
They must be forked out, dned, and burned The spade should 
not be used for digging, as the pieces of weed cut up and left m the 
ground grow again, the fork should be preferred 

Coure Tronchuda See Cabbage 

Cow-dung See Manures. 

Cowslip, Primula vens or officinalis See Pnmula, 

Cowslip, American. See Dodecatheon. 

Crab, Wild Apple (Pyrus acerba Ord Rosaces) The ordinary Crab 
IS only of value to fruit growers as a stock (sec Apples), but the better 
species, which are generally desenbed as " Ornamental Crabs " by 
fruit dealers, are worth growmg, alike for their beauty and for 
making jelly They are generally growm as standards, and will 
thnve under the conditions recommended for Apples The fruit 
IS small, but it is borne in considerable quantities and is brilliantly 
coloured The four most popular of the older varieties are Dart- 
mouth, John Downic, Sibenan, and Transcendent Seekers of 
modem Crabs should inquire for Pyrus Malus Amoldiaua, alden- 
bamensis, Eleyi. Lcmoinci, Exzellenz Thiel, magdeburgensis, and 
Kaido 

Crambe (erSm-bfi Ord Cruciferas) Mantima is the garden Seakale, 
which see Cordifolia, white, 6 ft , is grown in wild gardens 

Cranberry (Oxycoccus palustns Ord Vaccmiace®) A fruit of little 
value The Amencan Cranbeiry, 0 macrocarpa, is finer than the 
British They are hardy evergreens, hkmg moist, peaty soil, and 
propagated by layers 

Crane Fly (Tipula oleracea) See Daddy-long-lep 

Crane's-bill Sec Geranium 

Crassula (cr^s-ula Ord Crassulaces) These succulents are alhed 
to Kalosantbcs and Rochea The most popular species is coccinea, 
which grows about i8 ms high and has scarlet flowers m summer 
Jasminea, which has white flow'crs, blooms earlier, and is a smaller 
plant None of the other species are grown very much The 
Crassulas thnve in loam with a third of leafmould and a hbcral 
admixture of sand and shattered bnck Cuttings of young shoots, 
dried m the sun for a few hours, then inserted in sandy soil in pots, 
root readily m summer Give the plants a sunny position in early 
summer and .ibundance of water, reduce the supply of water m late 
summer, and cut the flowered shoots back, give hardly any water 
in winter 

Crataegus, Thom (cra-tae-gus Ord Rosaceae) A most useful genus, 
giving us, as it does tlie useful hedge " Quick " (see Hedges), and a 
number of handsome species suitable lor standard trees or wall 
bushes The following are a few of the best coccinea (Mespilus 
cocanea) is a handsome North Amencan tree with white flowers 
followed by red fruit, there are several varieties of it Cordata, 



\7lute. red frmt, is a late spring ‘bloomer Cnis-galli is the Cockspnr 
Thom, so called because the thorns are long and curved, irhite 
floivers m spring, followed by dart red bemes, splendens is a good 
vanety of it Oxyacantha is the common Bntish Hawthorn or 
"jray,” of which there are many garden \aneties, one of these, 
praecox, is the Glastonbury Thom, an early bloomer -which legend 
says sprang from the staff of Joseph of Anmathaea, Paul's Double 
Scarlet, and the Double Crimson and Double White, are also vanebes 
of the common Hawthorn, and make beautiful standard trees for 
lawn and shrubberies, they bloom m spring Pyracantha is the 
popular evergreen wall shrub sometimes called the Fiery Thom, it 
has vanous synonjius, such as Cotoneaster PjTacantha, Mesoilns 
Pyracantha, and Pyracantha coccmea, there are several varieties 
of the Fiery Thom, and one of the best is Lalandi (Lelandi) , the^ 
will thrive in town gardens and on east and north aspects They 
hold their bnlhant bemes a long time m autumn and winter if the 
birds spare them The Thoms thrive m almost any soil Standard 
trees should be staked securely while planting Propagation of the 
speaes is by seed, the speaal varieties are generally budded on to 
C)xyacantha The Black Thom is not a Crataegus, it is Prunus 
spmosa. 

Crazy Paving. Under this name, fiattish stones laid irregularly have 
come mto vogue m flower gardens Crazy pa%*iiig makes attractive 
paths One ton of the type called "Forest Buff" -will cover about 
8 square yards 

Creepers See Chmbers 

Creeping Jenny. See Lysimachia Nununulana 

Cress (Lepidium sabvnm Ord Crucifer®) The plain and curled 
forms of Cress are largely used with Mustard (which see) as salads 
and flavouring, the curled is also used for garnishing The seed 
should be sprinkled thickly on the surface of fine, level soil in the 
open, or in boxes under glass, or on flannel stretched tightly on a 
wire frame and -with one end dnppmg m water The Amencan 
Land Cress is neglected in Great Bntam, but it is very useful as it 
may be grown from seed in spnng, and -will yield continuouslj for a 
long time m summer The flavour is bnsk and pungent Water- 
cress IS not generally cultivated, and when established m a stream 
grows without attention It may be raised from seed 

Cnnodendron. See Tncuspidana 

Cnnum (cri-num Ord Amarylhde®) Bulbous plants, -with beaubful 
flowers and handsome leaves One or two species are nearly hardy, 
and may be grown outdoors in sheltered places m light, well-drained, 
finable sod, one of the best of these is Powelh, which grovrs about 
3 ft high, and has red flowers in July, album, white, and rubrum, 
red, are forms of it Moorei is very popular for pot culture m a warm 
house, it grows about 15 ms high, and has rosy flowers m late 
spring, there are white-flowered and vanegated-lea-ved forms of it; 
Mac ke nu, Makoyannm, and Colensoi are synon)'ms Longifobum 
IS a hardy speaes, with pink floweis m July, growmg about a yard 
high, and enjoymg a moist spot, it has se^erM synonims, such as 
capensis, npanum, Amaryllis capensis and A. longifoha Kirkn 
lig«; red and white flowers m September, it grows about 18 ms high, 
and should be grown in a warm house Giganteum is a tall, white* 
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flowered spedes, blooming m Jaly, Amaryllis gigantea is a synonym, 
it requires a warm house 

Compost Loam, with a third of peat and some sand. 

Propagation By offsets in spnng or by seeds 
Crocosma (cr6-cos-ma Ord Indeae) There is only one speaes, 
aurea, a South Afncan bulb, growing 2 ft high, and beanng orange 
flowers in July Bulbs should be planted 4 ms deep in friable soil 
m autumn The bulbs may be lifted the following autumn and 
wintered hke Gladioli It is worth growing in pots 
Crocus {Ord Indeae) One of our most popular cheap early bulbs, good 
for beds, borders, margins, and grass The golden yellav, is the 
best, but must be protected from birds by stnngmg black threads 
above it or other means, otherwise the effect may be spoiled King 
of the Blues and King of the Whites are two fine vaneties Purpurea 
grandiflora is a good dark Kathenne Farlow' is a large white 
Set 6 ms apart when lines are bemg formed Many of the species 
are worth planting on the rockery, notably vemus, Sieberi, indiflorus, 
and zonatus 

Cross-fertilisation. See Hybndisation 

Croton (cro-ton Ord Euphorbiaceie) The great beauty of the 
Crotons hes in their foliage, which is both graceful m form and 
beautiful in colour It vanes greatly, ahke in shape and hue In 
some the leaves are broad, and either upright or gently arched, 
in others they are narrow and twisted Many colours are represented 
in them Crotons are beautiful plants for table decoration, and it is 
customary to grow a collection for this purpose m most large places 
The usual home of the plants is a warm, hght house, kept moist by 
frequent S3nnnging, heat, hght, and moisture are, indeed, the pnncipal 
requirements With them the plants are healthy and nch m colour, 
without them, weak and dull 

Compost. 3 parts loam, with i each of peat and leafmould, and 
some sand 

Propagation By cuttings of firm young shoots m peat and sand 
under a bell-glass m heat in spnng Leggy plants are often dwarfed 
by cutting a sht in the stem, putting something m to hold it open, 
binding wet moss round, and keepmg in a high temperature until 
roots have pushed, when the plants are removed and potted The 
species are of no importance ho^culturally, and need not be descnbed 
The seed of C Tighum yields Croton oil, a strong purgative 

Beautiful Varieties Goldeu Cham, narrow, twisted; Golden Ring, 
narrow, twisted, Hawken, broad, Invicta, broad, yellow with green 
margin, Morti, broad, yellow and green bands, Warremi, narrow, 
twisted 

Enemies, Crotons are liable to attack by nymphs of the brown 
scale, and m case of necessity the leaves should be sponged with an 
approved insecticide, such as a x per cent solution of Volck 
Crowfoot (liauunculus) A troublesome weed which must be kept 
under, it dies if forked out into sunshme 
Crown Imperial (FntiUana impenahs) A very handsome plant, alhed 
with the common Fntillary, but of different habit, growing z to 3 ft 
high, and bearmg a cluster of large, drooping flowers A red and a 
yellow may be obtained from buIb-deaJers. also a duplex vanety 
called Crown-upon-Crown These are splendid plants for the 
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border, and should be set i8 ms apart m clumps They thrive in 
almost any good garden soil Propagation is by division 
Cnicianella cru-aan-dl-a Ord Rubiacea) The hardy peremual 
spemes stylosa, the Phuopsis stylosa of botanists, is sometimes grown 
on ba^ and rockenes, where it will thnve m poor sandy or chalky 
soil Rose flowers Height 9 ms Propagation by division Seed 
may be s^ in a greenhouse m February, or outdoors in April 
Cryptogam. The non-flowenng members of the vegetable kingdom were 
c^Ied cryptogams because '^eir methods of mcrease were not obvious 
^e word comes from krypios, hidden, and gamos, marriage — ■ 
literally, concealed umon The flowenng plants were called Phanero- 
gams, from phaneros, visible, and gamos, marriage They are now 
called Angiospenns Ferns are an important horticultural section 
of cryptogams 

Cryptomena, Japan Cedar (cryp-to-m6-na Ord Comfers) Only 
one species is grown to any extent, and that is japomca, a handsome 
tree, of which there are many %aneties, diffenng in habit, such as 
elegans (syn Veitchu). Lobbii, nana, and spiralis The Japan Cedar 
hkes a deep, loamy soil, and a sheltered situation A dry, exposed 
spot IS unsuitable 

Cuckoo Flower. Cardamme pratensis (Lad5’-Smock) See Cardamine 
Also Lychms Flos-Cucuh See Lychnis 
Cuckoo Pint See Arum 


Cuckoo -spit Many plants are spoiled by spittle-hke masses covering a 
green insect in summer Syringing with a decoction of quassia' 
water is a good remedy, or they may be brushed away 
Cucumber (Cucumis sativus Ord Cucurbitace®) Few rehshes are 
more appreciated than the Cucumber, and those who like it generally 
contrive to have a long supply of tender fruits by sowing succession- 
ally in winter and spring A healthy plant that is kept growing by 
the maintenance of a humid atmosphere will bear a prodigious 
quantity of fniit, but a plant that is allowed to struggle along m a 
hot, dry atmosphere will soon go out of beanng and lose its colour 
Sowing One Arm seed may be placed in a small pot and stood on a 
hotbed or in a warm house m January, February, or March, or 
successionally 

Culture in a House If to be grown in a house, make up mounds of 
lumpy loam on slates on the stage so that the plants are near the 
glass Allow enough laterals to extend to cover the glass, but not 
more, breaking out shoots where necessary to prevent crowding 
When roots show at the top of the mounds add fresh, warm soil 
Give water as needed, and damp down frequently to maintam 
humidity Give weak hquid manure twice a week while the plants 
are in full beanng Cut the fruits young 
Frame Culture Make up a hotbed of manure and leaves trample 
it well down, and put m mounds of soil, one under each hght Spread 
the shoots over the bed as they grow to prevent crowding Synnge 
and water to maintain a moist atmosphere 
Outdoor Culture Good crops of Cucumbers may be grown outdoors 
by planting early m June between Pea rows or in some other vacant 
spot where the sod is nch Water and hquid manure should be 
given in dry weather, otherwise the plants will be attacked by red 
spider, which is the worst enemy of Cucumbers 
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Enetmes Canker somotimea attacks the stems of plants under 
glass; the most common cause is close, wet soil Always use coarse, 
lumpy soil Rub in sulphur at once if an attack is seen If the 
plants collapse from no external cause, eel-worm may be suspected 
Remove plants and soil and make a fresh start, using sod which has 
been stenhsed by heating to 210 ® Spot disease (CoUetnchum) is 
sometimes troublesome, but rarely attacks the fruit if the tempera- 
ture IS kept at about 86* If present stenJise the soil as advised 

Cuphea (cQ-phea Ord Lythraneae) Graceful plants, with slender, 
tubular flowers Only one species is grown to any extent, and that 
IS ignea (platycentra), which grows about i ft high, and has scarlet 
and white flowers in Juno, there is a white vanety called alba 
Although not hardy, Cupheas are often planted m beds for the 
summer They can be raised from seed in winter, pncked oS, 
potted singly, and then shifted to 6-in pots if wanted for the green- 
house Loam, with a fourth of decayed manure and sand, suits 
them Cuttings may be struck in spring 

Cupidone. See Catananche 

Cupressus, Cypress (cfl-press-ua Ord Comferae) One of the most 
useful of the smaller evergreen trees, giving us a number of species 
well smted to shrubbery borders, and others suitable for lawn 
speamens They like a deep, loamy soil, and shelter' from cold 
winds Propagation is by seeds m spring, and by cnttmgs Most 
nurserymen stock small plants of the best speaes and vaneties, wbch 
are supphed cheaply, and may be planted in autumn or late winter 
Much the most important species is Lawsomana (syn Chamaecy- 
pans Lawsomana), a graceful Califorman tree Of its several vaneties 
the following may be recommended albo-spica, Allumi, argentea, 
argenteo-vanegata, erecta vindis, encoides, lutea and nana glauca; 
erecta vindis is particularly good Another important species, 
macrocarpa, the Monterey Caress, is also a Califorman tree, Cnppsu 
is a good vanet}’ of it Macrocarpa does not transplant well, and 
consequently is generally grown in pots by nurserymen, who offer 
it in different sizes Stal^g after planting is important There 
IS a yellowish-green form of it called lutea Nootkatensis is good 
and has several vaneties Obtusa, the Japanese Cj'press, and its 
many vaneties, are frequently grown as Retmosporas Pisifera, 
also grown under the name of Retinospora squairosa, is useful, 
aurea and plumosa are two good vaneties 

Cup-and-Saucer See Canterbury Bells 

Currants (Ribes mgrum, rubrum, and album) The reader must not 
confuse the garden and the grocer’s Currants The former are true 
Currants, the latter are Grapes, and belong to a different genus 
Black and red— and m a less degree white-^urrants are very use- 
ful garden fnuts, for they are excellent stewed, make delicious 
jellies, and are not entirely negligible for eating raw The black 
Currant is easily grown in any fairly deep, fertile soil, it does not 
care for poor, dry, shallow ground The large modern vaneties 
are vigorous growers, and should be planted at least 6 ft apart, 
8 ft is not too much They may be planted, with other fruit, 
from November to March mclusive, either m a quarter to them- 
selves, or among large trees, such as standard and half-standard 
Apples and Plums, but they should not be put close to the stems 
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of the latter, or both fnuts will suffer by robbing each other of the 
food m the soil 

Propagation Currants are not put on to stocks, like Apples, 
Pears, Chemes, and Plums, but are struck from cuttmgs of the same 
year's wood, taken about x ft long, and inserted firmly m September 
The following year the young shoots are cut back to about 3 ms long, 
and a year later shortened one-half This makes bushes of them by 
encouraging them to form side branches The growths may be left 
to extend, and any sucker shoots which come up from the roots maj 
also be retained 

Pruning Thereafter, prumng in the case of black Currants will 
merely consist in thinnin g out old wood which has fruited, a black 
Currant must never be cleared of young wood, because that bears 


the best fniit 

Enemy of Black Currants This most useful frmt is unfortunately 
harassed by a destructive enemy m the form of a mite (Enophyes 
nbis), which gets mto the heart of the buds, feeds on the substance, 
causing swelling (Big-bud), and kills the trees Its presence may be 
known by the buds becoming swollen and rounded Cut out and 
bum any affected shoots directly they are noticed in autumn or wmter 
Lime-sulphur mixture at wmter strength (see the directions on the 
bottle) may be sprayed on when the leaves are the size of a shilling 
What IS called "reversion" (nettle-head) often follows Big-bud 
Affected bushes should be destroyed Liberal feeding should be 
practised, especially on poor soil Manure, with 2 cwt sulphate of 
ammoma per acre, will be benefiaal Boskoop Giant, French Black, 
Gohath, and Baldwin's are good vaneties The group classification 
adopted by the East Malhng Research Station, Kent, is (i) French 
Black, (2) Boskoop Giant, (3) Victoria (Goliath), (4) Baldwm 

Bed Currants The red Currant is httle, if any, less useful than the 
black and as it grows m closer form, and bears on the old wood, it 
needs less room, while yielding qmte as heavily It is a most useful 
fruit, and wul grow in most soils, unless they are either very ^or, 
sh^low, and dry, or very stiff and wet The bushes are rmsed from 
cuttmgs the same as blacks, except that it is custom^ to preverit 
sucker growth from the base by removing the buds on the lower half 
of the cutting and also for 5 or 6 ins above the ground, so as to ^ow 
of a clean stem The early prumng should be the same, but the 
later prumng should differ m shortemng the young wood, which 
should be done annuaUy. preferably m suiter The red CuMt 
IS not subject to the mite which works such havoc with t^ black 
and IS generally a very healthy plant but aphis may J^ck it, 
and occMionaUy some of the branches become u^ealthy through a 
grub gettmg mto the shoots Spray with paraf&n emulsion See 
Par affin For magpie moth see Gooseberry , 1 ^ 

Varieties Laxton's Perfection, Red Dutch, and F^ s Pro^c are 
good red vaneties A succession of any good v^ety, such as 

Dutch, can be secured by growing a few of 
aspect and they do well as cordons on walls Red Currants 
E a“ng wMe if covered with garden nettmg. w^ch servw tte 
Sle puroose of keepmg them back and protectmg them from birds 
^te V^ailles is a^useful white Currant, and requires the same 

treatment as the red vaneties 
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Currant, Flowering. See Bibes 

Cuticle The thickened outer layer of the epidermis of plants, often 
waxy and acting as a protection 

Cuttings Large numbers of cultivated plants may be propagated by 
cuttings, but the time and method differ so greatly that it is im- 
possible to give general mstrucbons in a paragraph Details are 
given under the various plants treated in the book Sandy soil, as 
contaimng much air, is best, and cuttings are best put round the 
edges of a pot because they get more air than in the middle 
Cyananthus (cyan-JLn-thus Ord Campanulaceae) A small but inter- 
esting genus, the flowers being of great beauty The best-known 
species IS lobatus, which has traihng hairy stems, lobed leaves and 
large blue flowers in summer Incanus, blue throat with white 
hairs, 4 ins , is also pretty The plants are charming for the rockery 
Dishing excessive wet in wmter, they should be protected with 
squares of glass at that season They hke a compost of peat and 
leafmould Propagation is by tips of the yonng shoots inserted m 
sandy soil in the open in April or May 
Cyclamen, Sowbread (cyc-la-mfin Ord Pnmulaceae) The hardy 
Cyclamens are much smaller than the varieties of peisicum whi(± 
we see grown in pots for greenhouse decoration, but they are ]ust 
as beautiful in their way, m fact, it w’ould be difficult to find an3rthang 
m the way of hardy flowers more charming than a colony of coum, 
europaeum, or neapohtanum established m a shady spot To get 
the best result a dozen or more corms should be set 6 lus apart and 
3 ms deep m a clump They hke peaty soil, or loam thoroughly 
impregnated with leafmould, hme rubbish is also good for these 
dainty httle plants They will grow under trees and do well among 
hardy ferns, as at Kew 

Greenhouse Vanettes Raise from seed in late summer, put singly 
into small pots when they have made 3 or 4 leaves, and transfer to 
5-in or 6-id the followmg summer During hot summer weather 
they should be kept m a frame or cool, shady house The air should 
be kept humid by synngmg frequently Any flowers which show 
should be picked out until m»d-autumn, when the plants will come 
gradually into flower and remam m beauty m a warm greenhouse 
for several weeks Most growers raise fresh stock every year, and 
discard the old plants after blooming, thus treating them as biemuals, 
but others keep the old plants after flowering Cyclamens grow 
slowly m the seedling stage, because they have to form the corm 
Cycnoches, Swan-neck Orchid (cyc-n6-ches Ord Orchidaceae) A 
small genus of stove Orchids, requinng plenty of heat and moisture 
while growng, but httle m the resting season They do well m 
baskets of Sphagnum moss with abundance of crocks and a httle 
fibrous peat Propagation is by dividing the pseudo-bulbs 
Cydoma, Quince {cy-d6-ma Ord Rosaces) C vulgans is the 
Quince The form known as Angers is much used as a stock for Pears 
(see Pears) The best ornamental species are japomca and Maulei 
The former is a popular plant for low walls, owing to its profusion of 
brilliant red flowers m spnng There are many vaneties, differing 
mainly in hue Simom is good Maulei is also very handsome with 
its orange flowers, and superba is a fine vanety of it Modem 
botamsts class the genus with Pjtus, which see 
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Cymbidium (cym-bid-inm Ord Orchidaceae) Evergreen stove 
Orchids, With recurved leaves and large flowers The most popular 
species IS ebumeum, which bears white, yeUow-crested flowers late 
m winter Giganteum and Lowianum are also grown a good deal 
Hybrids have been raised between the latter and ebumeum Low- 
lanura does well in a cool house, and the hybnds will thnve m less 
heat tnan ebumeum The Cymbidiums should be grown m pots m 
fibrous peat and loam, and given a good deal of water while growmg, 
but a reduced supply when growth is complete Propagation is 
by division when groi^h starts 

Cyme An inflorescence, the top flower of which opens first, while fresh 
flower-stems, each with a terminal flower, open below it, as m 
Forget-me-not 

Cynara C Cardunculus is the Cardoon, which see C scolymus is 
the Globe Artichoke, see Artichoke 
Cynoglossum (cy-no-glSss-um Ord Boragme®) The species coeles- 
tinum (tlie Paracaryum coelestmum of botanists) is a bienmal growing 
about 1 8 ms high, with blue flowers m summer It may flower the 
same year if sown early in spring, otherwise it may be sown later to 
flower the following year The C3moglossums are allied to the 
Navelworts, and Omphalodes hmfolia (Venus's Navelwort), also 
0 vema, are sometimes grown as C3mogIossums 
Cypenis (cy-peras Ord Cyperaceae) Ornamental Grass-hke plants, 
very useful for table decoration Loam, with a fourth of peat and 
some sand, smts Propagabon is by division when repottmg in 
spnng They must have abundance of water Altemifolius and its 
vanegated forms are the most important, but elegans and laxus are 
also grown All will thnve m a greenhouse 
C3rpress See Cupressus 

Cypnpedium, Lady's Shpper (cip-re-pe-diiim Ord Orchidacese) A 
large and highly important genus of Orchids, comprising hardy as 
well as tender species Hybndisabon has been extensively practised 
with this genus, the result bemg that the considerable list of species 
has been added to by some hundreds of cross-breds, many of which 
are very beautiful, they are, however, expensive to a degree m some 
cases, flud can only be specialised by wealthy people Most of the 
Cypnpediums are evergreens, but the hardy kmds are deciduous 
The indoor kmds should be grown m pots with plenty of crocks, the 
compost bemg made up of fibrous peat, loam, and Sphagnum moss 
The hardy kinds love a cool, moist bed of sandy peat and leafmould 
m a sheltered place Repotting for the tender kmds is best done 
when they start growing m spnng, at which penod strong plants may 
be divided They Idee abundance of moisture both at the roots 
and m the atmosphere The following are the pnnapal species 
and varieties 

Warm House 

barbatum, several varieties 

bellatulum and vanety album, these, unlike the majonty, should be 
rested m autumn 
Boxalh 

callosum and vanety Sanderae 

caudatum 

Charlesworthu 
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Hardy 

Faineanum 

hirsutissimum 

Lawrenceanum and vanety Hyeannm 
uiveum 

The colours are mostly combinations of green, brown, yellow, 
white, and puiple 

Cool House 

msigne and varieties Chantinn, Sandexae. Sandenanum, etc 

Schlinui and vanety albiflorum 

Spicenanum 

viUosum and variety aurenm 
Calceolus, yellow 

califormcum, yellow, spotted rose 

cahfonucum album, white 

guttatum, rose and white 

macranl^um, purple 

pubescens, brown and yellow 

spectabile, rose and white (Uhloccasm Flower). 

spectabde album, uhite 

For the newest hybnds it is well to consult a modern work on 
Orchids 

Cyrtomium falcatum. This popular fern is now called Aspidium faJcatum 
See Aspidium 

Cystoptens, Bladder Fern (c^s-top-teris Ord Fihces) A small genus, 
of which the most important species is fragihs, a hardy Bntish fern, 
hking a compost of loam, peat, and leafmould, with sand, there are 
several vaneties Propagation is by division when growth starts 
in spnng. 

Cybsus, Broom (cit-i-sus Ord Legummos®) Beautiful shrubs, 
nearly all hardy, and thnvmg m light, sandy soil They are allied 
to Gemsta, and the yellow speaes racemosus is sold m the markets 
as Gemsta racemosa Of the pnncipaJ species, Ardoimi, with yellow 
flowers, is good for the rock garden Kewensis is a fine hyhnd of 
prostrate habit, mth creamy flowers, hardy Praecox, pale yellow, 
very early, is also hardy, and makes a mce bed, as does albus, with 
white flowers in spnng Racemosus (fragrans) should be grown m 
pots for the greenhouse, it may be propagated by cuttings in spnng, 
and with a little pmching soon makes a mce bush, the plante wdl 
flower the following spnng Scopanus is the common yellow Broom, 
a more important plant is its vanety Andreanus, which has beautiful 
brown and yellow flowers, sulphureus is a pale yellow vanety of 
scopanus, and other good forms of it are Butterfly and Daisy Hill 
Dalhmorei, mauve, is a hybnd (albus and Andreanus) Beam, a yellow 
trailer, is a hybnd (Ardoimi and biflorus) Purpureus, a ft , and its 
vaneties, such as albus, white, i ft , versicolor, rose and white, and 
mcarnatum, purple, and decumbens (Gemsta prostrata), are good 
for the rockery See also Genista and Laburnum The choicer 
Brooms are grafted on Laburnums, espeaally for standards, but 
cuttmgs will root m a frame m autumn 
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Oaboeaa, St Dabeoc's Heath (dSb-o*6-cia Ord Encaces) A small 
genus of low evergreen shrubs, much the most important speaes of 
which IS pohfoUa, also called Menaiesia pohfoha It is a lovely 
little shrub, growing about 2 ft high, neat in habit, and bearing 
abundance of purplish flowers It is a native of Ireland, and thnves 
m peat or loam There are several vanehes, of which the most 
desirable is the white, alba Propagation is by cuttings and layers 
We have seen this beautiful shrub thnving in decayed needles under 
a Cedar m a town garden The branches should be pegged down and 
covered with light soil to encourage rooting 
Dactylis (d5c-tf'l-is Ord Graminea) The species glomerate is the 
famil iar Cocksfoot Grass, much used in pastures There is a vane- 
gated form which is used in flower gardening It thnves m ordinary 
soil, and is propagated by division Not qmte hardy 
Daddy-long-legs The Crane fly, Tipula oleracca, is dangerous to 
gardeners as the parent of the leather-jacket grub, which is very 
troublesome m many gardens, it is larger than the wireworm, and 
'darker m colour Regular cultivation, and trapping with Potato 
sbces impaled on sticks near chenshed plants, reduce their numbers 
Vaponte or Aptente may be dug-in in spnng Starlings and other 
birds clear off large numbers of the flies when they come out of the 
turf at the end of summer 

Oaedalacanthus nervosus See Eranthemum pulchellum 
DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI 

The popular name " Daffodil " is used by many people in the 
sense of embracing every kind and variety of Narcissus, but correctly 
it only embraces the forms of the old English Lent Lily, Narcisras 
pseudo-Narcissus, the False or Bastard Narcissus— m other words, 
the Trumpet Section The foUowong standard sorts may therefore 
be taken as tj'pical Daffodils 

Earfy Trumpet Daffodils 
Golden Spur Henry Irving 

Obvallans {Tenby Daffodil) 

Later Trumpet Vartehes 
Cemuus Madame Plemp 

Duke of Bedford Maximus 

Emperor Minimus 

Empress Mrs Walter T Ware 

Glory of Leyden Van Waveren's Giant 

Horsefieldi Victona 

King Alfred Weardale Perfection 

Madame de Graaff W P Milner (small) 
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Daffodils and Narassi — conUnued 

Double Tiumpets 

Capax Cemuus Plenus Telamonius Flenns 

There are. of course, numerous others, and fresh varieties appear 
every year We do not attempt to name novelties, because the 
novelty of one year is displaced the next, connoisseurs find them at 
the spring flower shows It may be safely said that beautiful as the 
new varieties undoubtedly are, they are not supenor for general 
garden purposes to the standard sorts named above If we admit 
the general name Daffodil as embracing the forms of other species, 
and again pick out a few good standard varieties of each, we And 
the followmg 


Chaltce or Star Narasst 
{Incomparabths group) 
Bernardino 
Blackwell 
C J Backhouse 
Cynosure 
Frank Miles 
Gloria Mundi 
Homespun 
Lady M Boscawen 
Lucifer 
Lulworth 
Sir Watkm 
Whitewell 
Will Scarlett 
Double Incomparabilis 
Golden Rose (Butter and Eggs) 
Sulphur Fhoemx (Codims and 
Cream) 

Orange Fhoemx (Eggs and 
Bacon) 

^ - Fhoemx 

Poehcus 
{Poei*s Narass) 

Cassandra 
Hemck 
Homer 
Horace 

Omatus (early) 

Pheasant's Eye 
Flenus (double Gardenia 
Narciss) 

Leedstt Section 
Amazon 
Anadne 
Evangelme 
Mermaid 
Southern Gem 
White Lady 


Bam Section 
{mth Burbtdgei) 

Bam Albatross 
Bam conspicuus 
Blood Orange 
Incogmta 
Red Beacon 
Miss Willmott 
Seagull 
Vmd 

For Rockeries 

Bulbocodium (Hoop Petticoat) 
and forms citnnus and 
monophyllus 
Cyclarmneus 
Alimmus 
Minor 
Moschatus 
Nanus 

Queen of Spam 

Tnandrus and forms albus 
(Angel's Tears) and cala- 
ihinus 

Poeiaz Section 

Aspasia 

Elvira 

Klondyke 

Double Daffodils 

Cemuus plenus 
Double mcomparabihs 
Orange Fhoemx (Eggs and 
Bacon) 

Poeticus plenus 
Sulphur Fhoemx 
Telamomus plenus 
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Tcsetta cr Polyanthus Narassi 

Double Komau 

Grand Monarque 

Soleil d’Or 

Paper White 

White Pearl 


Jonquils 
Double Sweet 

Odoms Campemelle (or Cam- 
panelle), single and double 
Odoms mgulosus 
Single Sweet 


It would be superfluous to enlarge on the value of Daflodils. alike for 
beds, borders, banks, grass, pots, and bowls Those who plant in 
beds in autumn may lift after the foliage has lost its greenness, cover 
with so 3 in a cool place, and replant in late summer or early autumn 
In borders it will suffice to sprinkle seeds of low aimuals (see Annuals) 
around them, or set seedling annuals from boxes about them Those 
who plant eictensively in grass would do well to procure a speaal 
Bulb Planter for the purpose Speaking generally, while Daffodils 
will grow in almost any garden, they prefer a rather heavy moisture^ 
holding soil to a hght dry medium The earher they are planted 
in autumn the better The depth may be 3 to 6 ms Large-bulb 
vaneties may be planted up to 6 ms deep 
See also remarks under Bulbs, where hmts on growmg Daffodils 
and other bulbs in bowls of fibre are given 


Dahlia (popularly dJy-Iia, correctly dSh-lia Ord Composits) A 
native of Mexico, the Dahha is not hardy m northern climes, and 
may be killed m winter if left out of doors unprotected, although m 
fnable, well-dramed soils it may survive, espeaally if some litter 
IS thrown over the rootstock after the tops have been killed by frost 
The species are not cultivated, as they are so much infcnor to the 
garden varieties which have been raised from vanabihs, coccmea, 
Mercku, and Juarezu as to be unworthy of places The horti- 
cultural forms are so numerous, and so varied m type, tiiat it has 
been found necessary to classify them, thus we have (i) Show, 
(2) Fancy, (3) Cactus. (4) Decorative, (5) Pompon or Bouquet, 
(6) Smgle, (7) Paeony-flowered, (8) Collarette, (9) Zmma-fl(^ered, 
(10) Orchid-flowered, (it) Star-flowered, and (12) Pompon-Ca<^s 
Then there is the sm^ smgle Coltness Gem class, red and olh^ 
colours Classes i, 2. and 5 have double, symmetncal flow^, the 
petals foldmg over each other evenly from bottom to top, where no 
green must show, i and 2 differ only m colour. Shows have 
colours at the most. Fancies three. Pompons one-roloj^ 
flowers about a quarter the size of the Show and Fancy Classes 3 
and 4 have quilled florets, spreadmg from the centre to 
ferenw, the Cactus have pointed florete, toe Decorative blunt onw 
'^ompon-Cactus are practically a small type of Cactus, 

. ItSse and " feathery " Paeony-flowered ^ve large. 

wi- thrown up well above the leaves All reqt^ the same 
ture’. unless it be a somewhat modified system of prumng fm 
,ple and Pompon, which may be allowea to cany more branches 

The^h^f FaS!and Cactus are toe most esteemed for exffibitio^ 
the Smg’e and Cactus are the most pleasmg as floors, toe 
Md Palony-flowered are toe best for the g^den last f 

flowers wito broad, almost flat florets, and as the blooms are thrown 
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ap above the leaves on long, thick steins they ait fine plants for 
making boM colour groups The Pompon-Cactus are chaming for 
cutting 

Collarette Dahlias are a small class They axe smgle fiovren;, 
-with a ling of short florets round the centre Star Dahlias are 
smgles with widely diverging florets These, with the Zinnias, are 
modem classes, which may be watched for future developments 
Propagaiton By seeds, cnttmgs, and division If seed is sown 
in pots or boxes of gntty soil in winter, pnt in a warm frame or 
house, the seedlings pruned out; hardened in a cool place^ and 
plant^ out in nch soil in June, they will flower the same year. The 
flowers will be good or bad from the florist’s point of view, according 
to the qualify of the strain sold by the seedmen A b^inner who 
wants to be sure of a good type do well to buy plants of recog- 
nised vaneties in spnng for June dehvery. He can increase thwe 
by cnttmgs the following spnng if he hkes to lift the tubers m autumn, 
store them m a dry, frostproof place for the winter, and put them in 
a warm, hght place in h^ch; for they will push up young dioots 
which can be taken off at 3 ins long, inserted smgly in small pots, 
placed m a warm house or frame, and covered to exclude air Pro- 
pagation by division can be effected by separafdng the tubers that 
form the rootstock from each other, starting them m pots or boxes, 
and then plantmg them out 

Sail Dahlias love a deep, fertfle, moist soil The ground diould 
be dug and manured a few weeks before plantmg, to allow for ssttimg 
Water and hqtud manure will be helpful m diy weather If they 
grow slowly at first, dissolve an ounce of mtrate of soda m a gallon 
of water and give the soil a good soakmg 
Pruning If the branches threaten to become thick some of them 
should be cut out, as it is desirable to keep the centre of the huriies 
open. For show flowers from 5 to 6 main branches will sufuce 
Earwigs These must be trapped with hollow Bamboo or Bean 
talks, or with small pots filled with hay. 

Staking This must be thorough. It is best to fix strong stakes 
an inch square and 5 to 6 ft long when planting Th^ may be painted 
green and the base tarred The tymg should be secure 
Daisy. See remarks under Bellis The giant white, pink, and crimson 
Daisies offered by seedsmen are miceUent for qinng beds and borders 
Damask Rose See Rose 
Damask Violet or Dame’s Violet, See Hespens 
Dame’s Rocket See Hespens , „ 

Damping-off. A phrase used by gardeners to descnbe the collapse 
of seedhngs at the surface of the soil It is directly caused by_a 
fungus, but indirectly by too much moisture and in su ffi cient air 
Seedhngs are peculiarly liable if the seed has been sorm too thickly, 
whereby tbey are crowded in their early stages Thin sowmg and 
early thinning are, therefore, important too Indeed, with am^e 
ventilation and care m watering, dampmg-off can generally be 


avoided See also Watermg . „ „ . , 

Damson and BnUace (Prunus insititia) 
hardiest of frmts, and on that account half-st^d^d or ^daid 
trees are often planted 10 ft apart on the outside of pl^tatio^ m 
order to serve as a wmd-break and to protect more valnahle trees 
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The frmt is useful for stewing, and also for preserving, it is less 
luscious than good Plums The remarks on culture made under 
Plum apply to Damson It needs very little pruning when once m 
bearing Bradley’s King, the Merryweather, and Farleigh are good 
vaneties The Bullace is an inferior Damson, and need not be 
grown 

Danae (d£-nae Ord Lihaceas) The species Laurus (Ruscus race- 
mosus), a hardy Bamboo-hke evergreen shrub growing 3 or 4 ft 
high, IS tlie Alexandrian Laurel Plant in autumn and spring 
Ordinary soil The shoots are useful for mixing with cut flowers 
in bowls and vases 

Dandelion (Taraxacum offianale) The common Dandelion is, of 
course, a weed , but the forms selected by seedsmen are worth growing 
to provide a component for salads The method of culture is to 
sow the seed in dnlls a foot apart m April, thin the plants till they 
stand clear of each other, and let them ^ow until autumn, when the 
roots are lifted and stored They may be forced at intervals in a 
dark place throughout the winter in the same manner as Seakale 
Dandehons as lawn weeds need rigorous control Ordinary dress- 
ings with lawn sand are not of much use Spuddmg-out is better, 
but tedious A few drops of carbohc acid on the crown of a de- 
capitated plant will often kill the root. 

Daphne (daph-n€ Ord Thymelaeace®) Pretty dwarf shrubs with 
fragrant flowers, which are borne in late winter and early spnng 
Some are evergreen and others deciduous Blagayana is a spnng- 
blooxmng trailer with sweet white flowers, suitable for the rock 
garden Cncorum is also an evergreen trailer, and produces its 
fragrant pink flowers in spnng, there are large-flowered vaneties 
(^ed grandiflorum and major, and also one with vanegated leaves 
Mezereum (the Mezereon) is a great favounte, although not ever- 
green, its pinkish flowers come m late winter before the leaves, and 
are dchciously perfumed , there are white and other varieties, includ- 
ing a late summer bloomer Odora (indica) is evergreen, Md its 
purple flowers are very sweet, it should be gp'own in a greenhouse; 
Mazelh, white or blush, is probably a vanety of it, it blooms earlier, 
and IS also sweet Retusa is a modem Chinese evergreen species 

with pmk flowers in May , 

Compost Daphnes do well m peat, but a hberal addition of loam 

should be made for Mezereum -„+„Tnn 

Propagation The trailers are propagated ^^Jayenug m autumn, 
the others by cuttings under a bell-glass in autumn. “ 

In nuisenes grafting on to D Laureola, the Spurg * 

growing 

Date Palm. See Phoemx dactyhfera Althouahooisonous 

13 an annual, growing about 2 ft high and producing blue ana wm 



flowers in summer; there are several varieties, including a double 
Suaveolens is a beautiful greenhouse shrub, with large white fragrant 
flowers in August, it is sometimes met with m gardens under 
the name Brugmansia suaveolens Meteloides (Wnghtu) is a green- 
house shrub with white flowers in early summer Stramomum, 
which grows 2 ft high and produces white flowers m August, is the 
Thom Apple, the large, spmy fruit of which is familiar in autumn, 
it IS a Bnfrsh plant 

Propagahon The annuals are raised from seed in spnng, the shrubs 
by cuttings under a bell-glass m spring or summer, with bottom 
heat Sandy loam suits 

Daucus. The species Carota (Ord UmbeUifers) is the ordinary kitchen 
garden Carrot, which see 

Davallia, Hare’s-foot Fern (d 3 ,-v 511 -ia Ord Filices) A large genus 
of ferns, several of whose members are very handsome in pots and 
hangmg baskets in warm greenhouses They thrive in loam and 
leaf-soil, with a httle peat and sand Add Sphagnum moss for 
basket plants Propagation is by spores (see Ferns), and division 
of the rhizomes or creepmg stems (the likeness of these to a hare’s 
foot has given the popular name) in the case of cananensis, which 
will thnve m a cool ^eenhouse or room They all love moisture 
The " fern balls ” seen in shops are made of the phable dry rhizomes 
of D bullata Manesu packed with Sphagnum moss A few of the 
best species are cananensis, dissecta, elegans, hirta cnstata (Micro- 
lepia lurta cnstata), and palhda (Moorei, Mooreana) 

Davidia (dS-vid-ia Ord Coraace®) The species mvolucrata is a 
handsome deciduous tree growing up to 30 ft high m Europe Its 
beauty hes in the white bracts It is nominally hardy, but m cold 
distncts might be given a sheltered spot Ordmary soil 
Day Lily See Hemerocallis 
Dead Nettle See Lamium 

4 (de-cdis-nea Ord Berbende®). A small genus of deciduous 
shrubs, of which Fargesn, from Western Chma, feathery leaves and 
yellow flowers in May, followed by violet fruits, height 6 to 8 ft, 
IS of interest It is not perfectly hardy, and if grown outdoors 
should have a sheltered place in sandy loam Propagation is by 
seeds or cuttings under a bell-glass or hand hght 
Deciduous. A term apphed to shrubs or trees which shed their leaves 
annually 

Deciduous Cypress See Taxodium 
Dehiscence The opening of a pod or fruit to shed its seed 
Delphimum, Larkspur (ddl-phin-ium Ord Ranunculace®) A large 
and important genus of hardy herbaceous plants, valuable for beds 
and for colour groups m large borders 

Annuals Of the species, Ajacis is the annual Rocket Larkspur, 
and Consohda is the parent of the annual Branching Larkspur 
The variety of the latter called roseum is a charming plant, growing 
about 2 ft high m ordinary soil, blooming profusely for a long 
penod, and having a very pretty rose flower It is quite good enough 
for a bed and in any case is a very useful plant to raise in a frame, 
pnck off into boxes, and keep at hand for whatever emergency may 
arise, as it can be planted out in June if necessary There are also 
red, canmne, blue, and white forms The seedsman’s " Hyacmth- 
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fioTs-ered” Larkspur is a d'rarf form of the Rocket, and of this also 
there are several colours, including difierent shades of blue 
AnnuaJ'Btem lals Prettj' as tney are it is doubtful if they are 
m such demand as they once were, owing to the introduction of some 
dwarf forms of the perenmal speaes grandiflonim, notably Aaure 
Fairy, Blue Butterfly, Liaa Van Veen, and Cmerana Th«e grow 
httle more than a foot high in ordinary soil, and bear &eir charming 
blue flowers m profusion over a long period Vhat is more, they 
lend themselves to culture either as biennials or as annnals They 


flower the same year as sown if put into a frame m March, bnt if 
preferred, they may be sown outdoors m June, and treated as 
biennials, when they usually flower somewhat earher (m the following 
year of conrse) and grow a httle taller 
Perenmals. It is, however, the Delphiniums proper— -the taD 
and noble plants of the herbaceons border which flower so glononsly 
from June onward — that mark the genus as truly great. These 
have sprung h'Om snch species as cheilanfhnm elatum formosum, 
grandiflorum, and peregnnnm, which are not much grown m gardens 
nowadays Owmg to the forky nature of the rootstock, tte Del- 
phinium IS not the best of plants to dinde, and as growers find that 
it gives good spikes year ^er year if planted in the first place m 
nch soil, and afterwards top-dressed every two or three years, it is 
not frequently disturbed However, seed of several of the best 
named Delphiniums is available and amatenis ought to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of getting a hberal stock at small cost. ^ In 
fbtjt connection, it is worthy of note that the beantiinl medium 
grower Belladonna, which was barren in its earlier years, has seeded, 
and several new forms of it have been raised The raiser of ni^ed 
vaneties from seed must expect a little variation in colour. How 
beautiful strong clumps are everybody knows, but it is not every 
grower who appreaates the advantages of cnttmg back after fiowen^ 
and watering with hqmd manure to force snccessioaal spikes Stake 
securely in good tune After cutting down in autumn cover with 

ashes to repel slugs , 

Siiectes Hudicanle, a pereruual growmg about i8 ^ high, with 
scarlet flowers in summer, is used in borders Cashminaiium, 
i8 ins , bine, perenmal, and cardinale, i ft, s^^let, amual or 
bienmal. are among the other speaes growm Zalil 
yeUow flowers in summer, 6 ft. is a beautifri perenmal. 
care It should be grown in a sunny, sheltered place m wen-dramen 
loamy soil Best grown from seeds in heat m sprmg , 
Dendrobium (den-dr^ bium Ord. Orchidaces) A l^ge 
genus of Orchids, tequirmg a warn ho^e Li the 
liey enjoy abundance of heat and moisturejbut they 
coofer and dner when growth is m^e They 
pots or baskets, and should be p^ed when new begis 

Use crocks hberally. and pack a mixture of fibrous pea^ and Sphag 
“taut TOb He gerfe 

thyisiflorum. densiflornm, and fimbnatnm. may be 
SSbnt those of pendulous habit are best in b^keta 3®; 

temperature may range from 5°" ^ ^ , spring 60 07, 

65" to 85" (with sun heat), autumn 60 to 70 . 
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Pnncfpal Speaes and Vaneftes 

anreum, red and yeUow, winter, sweet 

Brymenanum, yellow, winter 

densiflorum, orange, spring 

fimbnatum oculatum, orange and maroon, spnng 

formosum giganteum. yellow and white, spnng 

infundibalum, orange and white, early summer 

nobile, purple, rose, and wlute, wmter 

Pbalaenopsis, mauve, autumn 

Pierardu, white, spnng 

speciosum, buff, winter 

superbum, purple, spnng 

Wardianum, purple, orange, and white, winter. 

There are many hybnds, which are seen at the pnncipal shows 
and in the collections of specialists For details of parentage a 
modem work on Orchids should be consulted. 

Dentana See Cardanune 
Deodar See Cedrus 

Desfontainea (d6s-fdn--ta-ma Ord Logamaceic) There is only one 
speaes, and that is spmosa, a dwarf hardy evergreen shrub producmg 
beautiful scarlet and yellow flowers in summer It is well worth 
mcludiug m the shrubbery, near tiie front, and it is not particular 
as to soil, so long as the ground is not stiff and damp It is suitable 
for pot culture Propagation is by cuttings in a mixture of loam 
and peat, with sand, under a bell-glass, preferably with bottom heat 
Oeutzia (deut-zia Ord Saxifrages} A valuable genus of deaduous 
shrubs, qmte hardy, but in one or two cases so early in bloom as to 
have the flowers mjured by late frosts This renders it desirable to 
plant them where they will have shelter from other shrubs They 
are quite easy to grow, thnving m ordinary soil 
species Gracdis is sold by b^ulb-dealers m autumn m the form of 
prepared roots, which are put m 6-m pots and grown for flowenng 
in the greenhouse m winter and spnng, there are cream, pink and 
rose forms Crenata flore pleno, double white and doable pmk, is 
the best of the garden kinds, it is an early and profuse bloomer 
The old wood may be pruned out after flowenng, and the young, 
of which there will be abundance if the soil is good, retained for the 
following year Lemomei is a dwarf white hybnd with many fine 
forms, such as Avalanche and Boule de Neige Scabra is a tall, strong 
speaes Discolor and its forms are also good 
Modem introductions from China include Veitchii, pmk, scabra 
latiflora, white, setchuanensis. white, Vilmonnae, white, and 
Wilsonu, white 

Propagation By cuttings of young wood removed with a heel in 
spnng, and inserted in sandy sod They root best when kept close 
Or division may be practised when groi^h starts 
Devil in the Bush. See Nigella hispanica 

Dianthus {di-an-thus Ord Caryophylle®) A most valuable genus, 
giving us, as it does, the Carnation (see Carnations), the Pmk {see 
Carnations and Pinks), the Picotee (see Carnations), the Indian Pmk 
(see Biennials), and the Sweet William {see Biennials and Sweet 
William), in Edition to many beautiful speaes suitable for the 
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rockery D car3'’ophyllus is the Carnation, D plumanns the 
garden Pmk, D barbatus the S-speet Wilham, and D rhinfinqi-s 
i^e Indian Pmk 

Alpine Species The followmg are the best alpmes, all thnve m 
sandy loam in crevices alpinus, red, May and June, 3 ms , top-dress 
annually ivith fresh soil, caesius, the Cheddar Pmk, pale pmk. 
May to July, 6 ins , enjoys limestone chips, grandiflorus is a large 
form, cruentus, scarlet, July, deltoides, the Maiden Pmk, pmk, 
June, 9 ms , fngidus. May, rose, 3 ms , glaaalis, red, June, 3 ms, 
likes a sunny aspect and a gntty soil contaimng leafmould, neglectus, 
rose, May, June, 3 ms , superbus, white, summer, 18 ms , and 
snbacaulis, May, rose, 2 ins* Atkinsom, May, 9 ms, cnmson, a 
hybnd, is brilliant, and hkes shade, if stock is wanted the flowers 
must be removed to encourage growth Rupicolus is a rare Sicihan 
species with red flowers m June, 1 ft 
Oiascia (dl-i-scia Ord Scrophularmese) One species is esteemed, 
both for greenhouse and flower-garden culture, and that is Barberae, 
a half-hardy annual with rosy flowers m early summer, grovnng 
about I ft high Sow m pots or boxes m sprmg, pnck out 3 ms 
apart m boxes, and plant out m May or June Ordinary soil 
Diatoms Umcellular plants growmg m water and moist soil The walls 


are encrusted 

Dibber, Dibble A short pointed wooden tool useful for plantmg greens 
It can be purchased, or made from the handle of a broken fork or 
spade, cut down and pomted 

Dicentra (di-cen-tra Ord Fumanacea) The old and popular name 
IS Dielytra Spectabihs, with its beautiful pink pendent flowers, 
IS much the most popular species, and is good both for herbaceous 
borders and pots See cultural remarks under Dielytra Eximia, 
I ft , purphsh red. and formosa, 9 ins , bnght red, are worth growing 
m the herbaceous border They like a fertile loamy soil, and are 
easily increased by division in spnng 
Dicksoma (dick-s6-ma Ord Filices) A genus of handsome ferns, 
some of which are classed with the tree ferns They thnve m a 
compost of 2 parts loam, i leafmould, and a hberal dash of sand 
Propagation is by spores (see Ferns) Like most ferns, they enjoy 
abundance of water Antarctica is the pnnapal species 
Dicotyledons Plants having 2 seed-leaves, as m Radish, Pea, etc 
See also Monocotyledons 

Dictamnus, Bastard Dittany. Burning Bush (dic-tSm-nus Ord 
Rutaces) The species Fraxmella, the Burning Bush or Bastard 
Dittany, is mterestmg on account of the stems bemg covered with 
resm, which bums if touched with a hghted match at mght It is a 
hardy herbaceous plant, bearing its white Aowot m late spring 
It conforms to the general treatment of its class, but does not lend 
Itself to division, and may therefore be propagated by swd ine 
^rple is a vanety. although the two arc often grown m the reverse 
1C the pu^le as the speaes Giganteus (caucasicus) is a 

DidSs^'Sruleus fdid-Is-cus Ord Umbellifer®) This plant, the 
Trachymene caerulea of botamsts. is an Ausliahan annud blue 
floweram summer, growmg about 18 ms high It is 
' m the garden, and may be raised from seed m a greenhouse m 
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spring, the seedhngs being hardened m a frame for planting oat 
in May 

Dieffenbachia (di§fi-en-bSch-ia Ord Aroidea) Handsome foliage 
plants, suitable for Virarm houses A compost of loam, with a third 
of peat and leafmould, and some sand, suits them They have a 
distinct growing season, dunng which they must have abundance of 
moisture, both at the root and m the atmosphere, less water will 
be needed when they go to rest m autumn They should be shaded 
from hot sunshine Cuttings of young shoots will stnke m heat in 
spnng, and so will pieces of stem Three of the prmapal species are 
Chelsom, Imperator, and pzcta 

Dielytra, Lyre Flower The popular speaes spectabihs is the well- 
known Bleeding Heart, or Lyre Flower, which has drooping, lyre- 
shaped, coral-pink dowers on long pendulous stems It succeeds in 
sheltered places out of doors if roots are planted in autunin It is 
much used for greenhouse work, and answers well in 6 ~m pots if 
potted m autumn, kept cool through the wmter, and given a warm 
greenhouse, light, air, and abundance of water m spnng Loam, 
with a fourth of leafmould and some sand, smts See also Dicentra 

Diervilla, Bush Honeysuckle (dier-vill-a Ord Capnfohaces) These 
are amongst the most beautiful of deciduous shrubs, and should 
be grown in every garden Thnving m almost any well-drained 
soil, there are few places in which they will not succeed In deep, 
inable, manured ground, and with adequate moisture, they will 
throw up a considerable number of shoots every year, and the best 
placed of these should be selected for a well-shaped bush, the others 
bemg removed after flowering, as the new shoots will bloom well the 
following year Increase may be effected by inserting cuttings 
in sandy soil under a handhght in spnng Rosea (flonda or amabihs) 
15 the pnncipal species, it has rose flowers in spnng Abel Cam^re, 
Eva Rathkfi, and Van Houttei are three fine vaneties They are 
generally offered by nurserymen, and grown in gardens, under the 
more popular name Weigeia 


OIGGIKG 

The fertility of the seal turns greatly on the tillage, and proper 
digging has great influence The digger should have both spade and 
fork, made of good steel In some states of the soil the spade may 
be ^e better implement, m others the fork, expenment quickly 
decides which should be chosen Ground is best dug when damp, 
but not sodden with recent ram The blade or prongs should be 
driven in with the foot at an angle of about 45*, the handle then 
depressed, the lower hand slid down to the base, and the portion 
lifted and turned over It is wdl to throw it a httle forward in 
turmng, so as to keep a small trench open, mto which the manure 
can be placed By working m a straight Ime across the piece, and 
digging evenly, a perfect level is maintained 
Many diggers begin digging a piece of ground by takmg out a 
“ spit " of soil across the piece to the width of x ft , and wheehng it 
to the other end, so fonmng an open strip, which can be mamtamed 
to the end, where matenal is at hand to fill up with 
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Alternatively, the piece of ground to be dug can be divided into 
sections, and each section further divided into two equal parts 
longitudinally A garden line should be set along the centre, and 
then the spade can be run along the side of the line to make a mark 
and the line itself removed Each section thus marked ont, it is not 
necessary to wheel the soil from the first trench to the other end of 
the section, it can be simply laid in a heap at one side of the mark 
The digger works down the other side, and having an empty trench 
at the end of the section, fills it with soil from the other The section 
is completed by workmg up the other side of the mark, and at the 
end the last trench can be filled with the soil removed from the first 


In either case annual weeds should be buned as the work proceeds, 
perenmal ones forked out dried, and burned 

The foregoing is Digging put bnefiy Let us, however, go a httle 
into detail with respect to digging tools and the best method of 
han dling them, for diggmg may be either easy and healthful or nard 
and injurious 

It IS not the size of a spade (or fork) which counts, but the quahty 
of the metal and the balance There are large spades which work 
lightly, and there are small spades which work heavily There are 
spades which cut the soil as the stem of a yacht shears the water, 
and there are spades which grind and drag with the dull merfaa of a 
barge A good spade will get bnghter and bnghter the more it 
shears the soil, and the edge will get sharper 

The digger soon learns to savour the joy of the good spade, 
especially when he has learned the labour-saving knack which 
becomes as natural as the feathering of an oar It is worth acquiring, 
because it ensures a maximum of work with a mmimum of exerfaon 
The shank of the spade is not gnpped tightly by tiie lower hand 
with the palm upward, as practised by many diggers, but is held 
hghtly in the tips of the fingers with the palm downward Observe, 
held lightly And the same l.ght gnp suffices when the laden spade 
leaves the soil How can finger-tips hold a spade cont aini ng seve^ 
pounds of sod’ Here comes m the balance of the spade and the 
levering action of the upper hand The latter begins to sink ba«- 
ward and downward as soon as the spade has been dnven m, and tne 
blade nses automatically, full from top to bottom At the moment 
when It comes clear, the handle is horizontal and what a mornent 
before was the upper hand has sunk so low as to be almost toucffing 
the eround With a shghtness of effort which surprise the worke^ 
the laden spade is raised a few mches from the ground by the 
of the other hand and is poised for the turn And 
of the value of the palm-down method of diggmg hes m tte 
with which the soil is turned as at is discharged from 
as easily as a scull is feathered by Poetised h^s by mu^ 

the same wnst action A shght twist of both wnsts and the sod h« 

gone without a jerk, without a push, without a conscious 
anv ’kind The twist frees the spade and turns the sod over wth 
acbon. which is as it should be, because it does not suffice 

to oush or shake the sod off without reversmg it 
^ In wmunction with thin shces, the palm-do^ methoo enable 
the least muscular person to dig for hours without undue fab^e 
^enSceTe first rtiffness and want of " tone » have disappeared, 
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Digging — continued 

as they wll t,peedi]y do, because the stresses are spread over the 
back and shoulder muscles If the digger grips the shauV of the 
spade tightly with the palm upward, encircling it with his fingers, 
and hfts it when laden without the levering down of the other hand, 
the stress will fall on the muscles of the upper arm and chest, putting 
a severe strain on the heart, and the tiredness which follows will not 
be merely a healthy muscular fatigue, but a weanness approaching 
exhaustion, followed by several days of lassitude The consequence 
will be that instead of the next bout bemg pleasantly anticipated 
with a feehng of mastery, it will be dreaded as a painful servitude 
Such IS the orgamc dinerence between scientific and unsaentific 
digging. 

But everything may be spoiled by taking too thick *' bites " or 
slices, which the gardener terms '* spits ” The thickness of the spit 
can be regulated at will, and the weight of each spadeful which is 
hfted and turned depends upon the decision of digger The 
beginner should feel his way to easeful competency in digging by 
exerasing severe restramt in this matter For example, while a 
thoroughly expenenced and hardy digger can afford to take thick bites 
of as much as 7 to 8 ins , a beginner should never attempt extremes 
under the delusion that he will get through the work qmckly He 
should start at 4 ms and may work by degrees from spits 4 ms to 
spits 6 ins thick He must not, however, vary the thickness in one 
particular hue, or his work will become uneven On the contrary, he 
should take care that each spit m a Ime is of the same thickness, and 
by drawing the edge of the spade along the Ime of the “ cUff " after 
each discharge, he will have no dilficulty m keepmg a straight hne. 
With each spit cut of the same width and discharged by &e same 
style of action, not only the digging face but also the surface of the 
dug soil will be perfectly even and level Alternate hillocks and 
hollows are the signs-manuaJ of defective diggmg 

There may be states of the sod when a fork \v^l prove to be more 
suitable to the task than a spade Only expenment can settle 
this point The expenenced digger likes to have both tools at hand, 
so that he can be free to make a choice On very light and also 
on very heavy soils the spade will probably prove to be the more 
suitable implement, on ^e many diffenng types of sod between 
the two extremes, it will be surpnsing if &e fork does not some- 
times score. The principles of good diggmg apply equally to both 
fork and spade 

The maintenance of a su&cient and even depth and the proper 
iitdisabon of the manure are both matters worthy of consideration 
Depth can be positnely ensured by working on a systematic method 
With respect to applying the manure, the average digger hkes to 
spread it evenly on the ground at the rate of about three heaped 
barrow-loads per square rod and tunz it under as he digs The 
drawback to this plan is that the loose, greasy manure tends to clog 
both boots and tool, and many prefer to keep it in handy heaps and 
fork it into the trenches By adoptmg this plan one has a cleanly 
working and gets the manure well buned, so that when dnil-drawing 
begins no tufts of manure appear and impede sowing Of course, 
labour is reduced if artificial manure is used, because it need only be 



dusted on the ground and dug m. or in the case of Potatoes spread 
in the drills when planting takes place And artificial manure is 
permissible when the ground has been dunged for several years 
For exhausted soil, yard or stable manure is better See Manures 
and Manunng 

" Double Digging " is sometimes spoken of, and by this the gardener 
means digging to double the ordinary depth 

The digging-up of the bottom soil is really neither more nor less 
than the process commonly called "bastard-trenching ” When a 
piece of ground is dug two spits deep mstead of one, and the layers 
are kept m the same position, it is " bastard-trenched ” In ordmaiy 
trenching the positions of the two spits are reversed, the top soil 
going down and the under spit commg to the top Bastard-trench- 
mg IS a first-class method of cultivating the ground It is better 
than the best diggmg, alvays provided that it is done thoroughly, 
each of the two spits being turned to an honest depth A lot 
of garden rubbish can be disposed of in or on the upturned 
second spit 

Moreover, it is the proper place for turf when pasture is bemg 
broken for gardening The pieces can be laid on it grass-side down- 
wards and covered with the top-spit of soil No manure is required 
for at least a year, because the rotting turf provides food Half- 
covered turf is apt to be a nuisance when the time comes to draw 
drills and sow seeds Weeds should be covered deeply for the same 
reason 

See also Manures, Soils, and Bastard-trenching 
Digitalis, Foxglove (diji-tS-Iis Ord Scrophulanneae) The Foxglove 
IS an old favourite, and seedsmen now sell splendid strains of the 
old species purpurea There is a form (campanulata) which bears 
flowers at the top of the stem Of the oilier species, ambigua is one 
of the best It has yellow flowers The Foxglove is a bienmal 
(see Biennials} and seed should nominally be sown each year to give 
flowermg plants the next, but every grower knows that the plants 
seed themselves freely and that seedhngs come up m abundance and 
can be easily transplanted, so that annual sowing is unnecessary 
They are good plants for the wild garden, and also (with restrictions) 
for the backs of herbaceons borders 
Dill. A herb (Anethum graveolens) used for flavourmg soups and sauces, 
among other purposes Sow in spring 
Dimorphanthus See Araha 

Dimorphotheca (di-mor-pho-thS-ca Ord Compositae) An ummpor- 
tant genus on the whole, but the species aurantiaca, which grows 
about 1 ft high and bears a profusion of orange flowers in summer, 
has come to the front in recent years It may be grown as a half- 
hardy annual, the seed bemg sown under glass and young plants put 
out from boxes in May or June 

Dioecious Male and female flowers on separate plants, as in Aucuoa, 
Hop, WiUow, Yew, Jumper. Poplar, Sea Buckthorn, Sedges, etc 
Lychnis diuma (dioica), the native Red Campion, of which the 
double form is grown in gardens, is generally dioecious when 

growing wild ^ ^ . .rn. 

Dionaea, Venus's Fly-trap (dl-a-n5-a Ord Droseracem) The only 
species, muscrpula, is interesting from the fact that the onstles on 
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the leaf lobes arc jmtable, and Trhen a small insect alights the leaf 
closes over it 11 should be grown m a greenhouse, in a compost of 
peat and Sphagnum moss As it loves moisture the pot may be 
stood m a saucer of water The white flowers are borne m July. 
Propagation is by seeds or division 
Diospyros See Persimmon 

Dipelta (di-pel'ta Ord Capnfohaces) Deciduous shrubs alhed to 
Diervilla (Weigela) and suited by the same treatment (see Diervilla). 
The best-known species are flonbunda, pink, white, and yellow, height 
4 ft ; and ventneosa, brown, white, and cream Yunnanensis, pale 
pink, IS a Chmese species of more modern mtroduction 
Diplacus {dip-la-cu8 Ord Scrophulannero) One species is grown, 
and that is glutmosus, which botamsts now call Mimulus glutinosus 
It IS a greenhouse ihiub, with small orange flotvers and sticky fohage 
Loam, with a fourth of leafmould and some sand, suits it Propa- 
gation IS by cuttings under a bell-glass in summer 
Dlpladenia (dipla-d6-nia Ord Apocynace®) Very beautiful ever- 
green twmers, producing abundance of large bnlhant flowers in a 
warm greenhouse They are somefames trained up pillars, but more 
frequently on balloon-shaped trelhses fixed m large pots; when the 
framework is well covered and the plants are in full bloom the former 
make lovely objects Peat and loam, the former preponderating, 
with sand, suit them Repotting is best done in spnng, when growth 
begins When in full growth they will delight in large quantities of 
water, but after flowenng the supply may be reduced A moist 
atmosphere should bo maintained by synnging 
Propagahon By cuttings of the young shoots m spring, preferably 
put in a propagating case, or in bottom heat with a bcU-glass over 
them 

Species Amabihs, rose; bolmensis, yellow and white, and splen- 
dens, carmine, are three of the best kinds 
Diplopappus (dip-16-pappus Ord Compositm) An ummportant 
genus, save for the species chrysophyllus, the Golden Heath, which 
botanists now call Cassima fulvida See Cassmia 
Disa (dl-sa Ojd Orchidace®) A small genus of Orchids, not much 
grown except in the case of grandiflora, which is a great favourite, 
partly because of its bnlhant colour, and partly because it will thnve 
m a cool house It should be grown in pots, hberally crocked, and 
filled with a mixture of fibrous peat and Sphagnum moss, a httle 
charcoal may be added for sweetenmg Early winter is the penod 
for repotting Little water will be needed until the plants are seen 
to be rooting freely, when regnlar and abundant supphes must be 
given, at the end of the gromng season the supply must be reduced 
and the plants rested Propagation is by division when repotting 
There are several vanetics of grandiflora, and superba is very 


Difb^ddmg A term applied to the thinning out of growths or flower- 
buds in the former case to prevent too much wood, in the latter 
to get fewer but finer flowers See Frmt, Carnations, Chiysanthe- 

mums, Dahlia, etc , 

Diseases The diseases to which plants are subject are so numerous and 
>aned that they cannot be dealt with collectively See the vanoiis 
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Dittany. See Dictamnns , 

Dodder. A parasitic plant devoid of chloropnyll and unable to produce 
absorbent organs in the soil One species prevs on Furze, Heath, 
and Thyme 

Dodecatheon, Amencan Co\rshp (do-de-cStheon Ord Pnmulaces) 
These pretty flowers thnve in sandy peat m cool, shady spots on the 
rockery or in the border Propagation is by division or seeds m 
spring There are many forms of D Meadia, and giganteum is one 
of the best A stock should be obtained in autumn thmngh a bulb- 
dealer 

Dog Rose. See Rosa camna 

Dog’s Tooth Violet See Erythromum 

Dogwood. See Comas 

Dolichos l.ablab (dbl-i-kos Ord Leguminosae) A twimng plant with 
’ purple flowers in summer, generally raised from seed in a warm house 
and potted for greenhouse cultivation 

Dondia (don-dia Ord Umbelliferas) Hurserymen offer the ^ecies 
Epipactis, which botanists call Hacquetia Epipactis It is a pretty 
hardy perennial, with greemsh-yellow flowers m winter and early 
spring Height 6 ms It may be grown on the rockery in good 
loamy soil Propagation is by division of strong tufts in 
spring 

Doronicum, Leopard’s Bane (dSr-6n-icnm Ord Composita) This 
early-flowenng genus of yellow hardy herbaceous perennials is 
generally represented m gardens by the two species austnacnm and 
caucasicnm, both about i ft high, and by the variety of pJantagineum 
called excelsum or Harpur Crewe, which is about 2 ft high when in 
full bloom The latter is a good plant, flowenng profusely m May, 
but Its beauty is fleetmg Ordinary soil Propagation by division 
m autumn or winter 

Douglas Fir. See Abies and Pseudotsnga Donglasu 

Dove Orchis See Penstena elata 

Downingia. See Clmtoma 

Draba, ^Vhitlow Grass (dra-ba Ord Crucifer®) The species aizoidea, 
with its pretty rosettes of lance-shaped leaves and its yellow flowers, 
IS favoured for the rockery, where it blooms m spring Ordinary 
soil Propagation is by seeds and division There are many other 
species, among which brumaefolia, yellow flowers, mossy habit, 
3 ms , may be mentioned 

Dracaena (dra-s®-na Ord Lihace®) Handsome fohage plants, 
some nearly hardy, others requirmg a hothouse With care some 
kmds can be kept healthy m hvmg-rooms, the prmapal requiremen-te 
being proper watenng (see Watermg), a weekly sponging wth tepid 
water, ventilation without draughts, and a hght position Repotting 
should be done in spnng when necessary, but C-m pots are generaly 
large enough, and m preference to shifting on, the bails can be reduced, 
and the plants put in the same size of pot, with some fresh soil weU 
rammed down around the ball Loam, with a third of decayed 
manure, and sand, suit When the plants get leggy i^ey 
shortened like Crotons, which see Propagation is efferted by 
cuttmg up pieces of stem m spnng, each with a jomt, and laying 
them m moist soil or cocoa-nut-fibre refuse m bottom heat as 
we have seen under Cordyhne, these two genera are related, and 
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boveral plants which, striclly speaking, are Cordyhnes, are grown 
as Dracaenas The following are some of the best Dracaenas 
Australis, Baptisti, Bniantn vanegata, Chelsom, Goldieana, 
indivisa, and Lindeni 

DracocephaJum, Dragon's Head (dra-k6*c6ph-a-Ium Ord Labiatae) 
Pretty summer-flow ermg hardy herbaceous plants, thnvmg in 
ordinary soil and propagated by division in spnng Ruprechti, 
Iliac, I ft , speciosum, reddish, blue spots, i8 ms , and Ruyscluanum, 
with purphsh-lilac flowers m early summer, growing about 2 ft high, 
are three of the best Grandiflorum, blue, 6 ms high, is suitable for 
the rockery Forrestu, violet, x ft , and Isabellae, iS ins , bluish- 
purple, are two modem species from the Far East 
Drainage, This subject may be considered under two heads horti- 
culturally, the drainage of garden ground and the drainage of 
flower-pots 

Pipes for draining land should not be laid until the necessity has 
been proved, as the process is labonous and expensive, moreover, 
it IS possible to make ground too dry A simple test is to dig holes 
30 ms deep in wmter, cover them to exclude ram, and see if water 
rises into &em and stands after a spell of wet weather If water 
lodges in the upper strata of soil the latter is likely to become sour, 
stifl, and unsuitable for crops Before laying drain-pipes, look out 
for a spot where there is a fall, and let the mam dram lead to it 
If it IS a ditch or nver, the water is carried off the place, otherwise a 
small pond may be formed m the grounds and made ornamental 
(see Flower Garden The Water Garden) The trenches for the pipes 
may be 30 to 36 ms deep and 20 ft apart m medium ground Two- 
inch ear&enware drain-pipes tz ms long are suitable, tlie ends may 
be left open Care must be taken that the bed of the trench is 
perfectly firm and level The pipes may be laid in diagonal hnes 
leading to the mam dram With a proper fall and outlet, water 
cannot lie near the surface m ground thus treated 
With respect to drammg flower-pots, the pots are provided with a 
bottom-hole in order to allow superfluous water to escape, but m the 
absence of dramage material the soil would fall through By laymg 
crocks (broken flower-pot) over the hole the soil is upheld, but water 
IS allowed to escape It is best to choose one large piece for the 
bottom layer, and place it concave side downward, then cover with 
smaller bits arranged so as to overlap With a httle clean moss or a 
few flaky portions of compost over all, perfect dramage is provided, 
but a few pieces of charcoal are an improvement Pots of Orchids 
are filled two-thirds full of dramage, to allow for the large quantities 
of water needed 

DriU, Drilling There are two methods of sowing seeds m the garden, 
one m shallow drills (dnlling), the other over the surface (broad- 
casting) The great majonty of vegetable seeds are sown m drills, 
more or less deep according to the size of the seed, drawn along a 
garden line with the edge of a hoe or the end of a rake The soil 
should be raked down well before the drill is drawn, m order to get a 
fine tilth, as this facilitates sowing at a suitable and even depth 
For the majonty of vegetable and flower seeds a dnll about i m 
deep suffices Large seeds may be sown 2 to 3 ms deep 
Dropwort, Spiraea Fihpendula See Spiraea 
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Drosera, Sundew (drSs-era Ord Droseraceas) Interestuig insecti- 
vorous plants Rotundifolia is a British plant, covered with glandular 
hairs that sparkle with moisture Under cultivation it should be 
given a cool, moist spot, with peaty soil Propagation is by division 
Bmata and filiformis are pretty exotic species All may be grown m 
pots for the greenhouse if desired, peat with a suifacmg of Sphagnum 
moss being used 

Drupe. A fleshy fnut with a hard stone, as in Cherry, Peach, Plum, etc 
Diy^, Mountain Avens (dry*as Ord Rosaceae) The best-known 
species IS octopetala, a British evergreen shrub with white flowers 
in early summer A trailer, it is soluble for the rockery It thrives 
in loam, peat, and sand, and may be propagated by division in 
sprmg 

Dutchman’s Pipe. See Anstolochia Sipho 
Dyer’s Green Weed. See Genista tmctona. 



Earwig. When present in large numbers the earwig is a great trial to 
gardeners, attacking both plants and flowers Traps of hay in small 
flower-pots mverted on stakes should be set If the contents are 
shaken out mto boihng water the earwigs are killed instantly 
Eccremocarpus (ek-re-mo-car-pus Ord Bignoniaceae) The only 
popular species, scaber (Calampelis scabra), is much esteemed as a 
trailer, both indoors and out It produces orange flowers freely 
in July. It looks well on an arbour The plant can be treated with 
advantage as a half-hardy annual, seed being sown m a pot or pan 
under glass in February, the seedlings set out a few inches apart in a 
box, and the plants put out m May Any good garden soil suits it 
Echevena (ek-e-ve-na Ord Crassulacem) These once -popular 
plants are not much grown nowadays Hmts on species and culti- 
vation are given under Cotyledon, which see 
Echinacea purpurea {ek-in-S-cea Ord Compositae) This plant, 
offered by seedsmen, is the same as Rudbeckia purpurea It grows 
about 4 ft high, and has purple flowers m summer Seed may either 
be sown in a frame or greenhouse in March or in the open a month 
later Subsequently, increase can be effected by division Ordinary 
soil 

Echinocactus {ck-in-6-cac-tus Ord Cactaceae). The principal species 
are described under Cactus, which see 
Echinops, Globe Thistle (ek-i-nopa Ord Composite) The species 
ntro IS a hardy herbaceous perenmal growing about 3 ft high and 
resembling the Eryngiums Its blue metalhc flowers are produced 
in summer Ordinary garden soil Propagation is by division m 
spring, or by cuttings of the roots inserted m sandy soil in a cold 
frame m spnng Ruthemeus, blue, 4 ft , summer, is also good 
Echmopsis (ek-in-op-sis Ord Cactaceas) See Cactus 
Echmm, Viper’s Bugloss (elc-i-um Ord Boraginaceae) The species 
vulgare is the Viper's Bugloss It is a biennial, growing about 3 ft 
high, and with violet flowers m July There is a white vanety, ^ba 
For culture, see Bienmals Candicans, with rosy flowers , fastuosum, 
blue, and one or two others, are occasionally grown in the greenhouse 
Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpmum, otherwise Gnaphalium Leonto- 
podium Ord Composite) A silvery-leaved Alpine with white or 
creamy flowers, easily grown on the rockery, but the better for 
protectiou from ram with a square of glass through the winter It 
may be raised from seed in spring, preferably sown in a pan of sandy 
soil and kept in a warm frame or greenhouse, and the plants hardened 
in a cold frame before being planted out Helveticum is the same 
as alpmum, and hinialayanum is a form of it Aloysiodorum is a 
rare kind Nvith the perfume of the lemon-scented Verbena 
Edgeworthia (edge-w'orth-ia Ord Thymeleaceaj) The best-known 
member of this Daphne-like genus of deciduous shrubs is chiysantha 
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fragrant yellow flowers in sprmg. heieht 
disfacfa A ^ as liardy. but is only safe outdoors m n^d 

mstacts A mixture of peat and loam suits it Propagation is br 
cuttings under a h^dbgbt m spring, sandy soil being used ^ 

Edguig-iron. A useful tool for tnmnuag grass edaes The steel blade 
IS crescent-shaped, and is mounted on a vertical handle about i yard 

S ^ lawn-verges cZ h, 

k ii® complement to the edgmg-sheaxs 

It IS also handy for cutfang-up hfted turves 

Bdpngs There are v^ons ways of pronding edgings to beds and 
borders m order to beep the soil off the waits Some hie Box (see 
Box), others grass, others ties Nothing looks better than a broad 
band of grass about 2 ft wide, when regularly mown, the outer edge 
neatly chpped, and the soil thrown well back from the inner edge 
it forms a cool foil both to gravel and flowers Such a band is best 
made \nth turves Tiles look neat but mechamcal, li used, a dwarf 
plant should be grown near, such as Viola, Virgiman Stock, Crocus 
(for spring). Thrift, or London Pnde A charming edging may be 
made with stones placed irregularly in a bed of good soil, and' the 
interstces planted with Alpme plants Perhaps the cheapest edging 
is one of 6 ms by i in deal, creosoted It lasts several vears 

Eel-worms Mmute thread-hke maggots, wluch get into the roots of 
many plants, particularly perhaps Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and Peas 
The " nettle-headedness ” of certam plants is due to these pests 
As they cannot be destroyed m the plants without injury to the 
latter, gardeners combat them by heatmg the soil for indoor plants 
to about 180® This “ sterilisation " enhances rather tha n 


reduces its fertility 

Egg Plant, Aubergine (Solanum Melongena) These mterestmg 
relatives of the Potato are grown in tibe larger gardens more, perhaps, 
for ornament than use, although m France the fnuts are cooked 
They are tender plants, and although they can be grown out of doors 
dunng the wannest part of the year, they are best in pots under 
glass The seed should be sown on a hotbed or in a warm house m 
February or early March, the seedlmgs pncked off into boxes, then 
put smgly in small pots, and finally shifted to 6-m pots They will 
appreciate Iiqmd manure when the frmt is swelling For the rest, 
attention to watering, warmth, and occasional syiingmg axe the 
pnnapal requirement Purple, scarlet, and white-fruited vaneties 
are procurable 

Eglantine. The Eglantme or Sweetbner is Rosa rubigmosa A low 
hedge of this fragrant plant m the garden is dehaous after ram 

Eichornea (eik-or-nea Ord Fondetenaces) Aquatics that require 
a tank in a wann house Propagation is by division in spnng 
Speaosa, with bine flowers in summer, is grown a little 

Elaeagnus, Wild Ohve (el-e-Sg-nus Ord Elaeagnaces) Handsome 
shrubs, includmg several evergreens, which, with tiieir green or 
vanegated foliage and bemes, are good for winter effect They are 
not parfacular as to soil, and are easily propagated by cuttings in 
autumn Angustifoha, deciduous, with ydlow flowers in May, 
followed by silvery fnut, will thrive on sandy soil, macrophylla, 
evergreen, yellow, autumn bloomCT, pungens, leaves silvery below, 
an evergreen, and its form tncolor or vanegata, glabra, evergreen. 
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wlute. aatnnm, and its yellow form anrea, longipee (ednlis, multi- 
flora), deciduous, orange-red edible fruits; and argentea, deciduous, 
silvery leaves, are all good 

Elder, Sambucus (sam-bd-cus Ord Capnfoliaceae) Few small trees 
are more familiar than the common Elder, with its white perfumed 
flowers in early summer, followed by black fruits It is a soft- 
wooded tree, apt to grow straggly and to be ugly in winter unless 
carefully pruned My well-drained soil smts it Propagatiou u 
by cuttings from which the buds on the lower part have been removed 
The common speaes is S nigra, but there are several garden varieties 
of it, such as folns anrew, golden, and vanegata, silvery Ymdis 
has green and racemosa scarlet bemes Canadensis, cream, za ft , 
does wefl near water 

Elecampane. See Inula Helemum 

Elm, Ulmus (fll-mus Ord. Urtxcaces) The common Elm, 17 cam* 
pestns, IS a good park tree, but not suitable for gardens, partly because 
the roots ramble afar and impoverish the soil, partly because old trees 
are apt to cast their branches in summer, and partly because of the 
nomous dnp They should not be planted near drives because of 
the branch-casting propensity mentioned The Elms like a friable, 
loamy soil They are propagated by seeds and layers, special 
varieties by graftmg Two good varieties of the common Elm are 
antarctica aurea and vanegata The Scotch or Wych Elm (Ulmos 
montana) is suitable for gardens The Parsley-leaved Elm is a 
vanety of it (cnspa), and the Exeter Elm or Ford’s Elm (fsstigiata) 
of pyraimdal habit, the Golden-leaved Elm, Dampien aurea, the 
Huntingdon or Chichester Elm (vegeta); and the Purple-leaved, 
purpurea, are also vaneties The Conush Elm (comubiensis), a 
handsome tree, much planted at roadsides in towns, is a vanety of 
Ulmus glabra 

Embothnum (em-bfit-num Ord Proteace®) A small genus of httle 
importance generally, but including one very fine plant in the speaes 
coccineum, a half-hardy evergreen shrub which bears clusters of 
beautiful scarlet flowers in early summer It grows out of doors in 
Cornwall and other mild distncts Peat or loam, but preferably a 
mixture of both, with gnt, should be provided Propagation is 
by seeds sown in spnng 

Embryo, The elementary plant or germ witfam the seed 

Bmmenanthe penduhflora (emmen-an-the Ord . Hydrophyllaces). 
A pretty Cahforman annual with pale yeDow flowers m summer, 
height 1 ft , easily grown from seed sown outside in spring Ordinary 


Bi^enopterys (emmea- 5 p-ter-ls Ord 
IS Henryi, a deciduous tree, collected by Mr E H Wilson to Chma 
in iQoo A plant from the onginal supply of seeds had attatoeo a 
hemht of *o ft at Kew m 1929 It has very large dark green leaves 
with reddish vems below, and white flowers ho injury occurred 
lu the severe winter of 1928-^ Pla^ m ^rmg 
Bmpetrura, Crowbeny {fim-pgt-rum Ord Empctrace®). 
sLibs resembling Heaths, and flowering m May * 

cool, moist place suits Propagation is by enttmgs a 
a handheht There is but one speaes, mgrum, vnth black bernes, 
icoticum and rubrum are vanetiei of it; the latter has red bemo 
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Endive (Qchorium cndivia) One of the most nsefal of salads, as it k 
easy to gro\ 7 , fairly hardy, and of nice flavour, the touch of bitterness 
which distmguishes it from Lettuce being agreeable rather than 
otherwise A great thmg in favour of Enihve is that it can be had 
in use m autumn, winter, and spnng, and where salads are much m 
request it should be sown successionally lu sprmg and summer It 
requires substantially the same treatment as Lettuce, namely, a 
finable, fertilo soil, thin seedmg in a spare plot, transplanting when 
2 or 3 ms high to rows 15 ms apart, and finally blanching 

Soviing The first outdoor somng may be made m April, and 
thereafter pmches of seed may be sovm at mtervals until the end of 
September The plants firom the earher sowings will come mto nsa 
m summer and au^mn, those from the late ones m wmter and spnng 
The latter should be made, and the plants put out, on a warm, 
sheltered border They pass most wmters m safety, but as their 
numbers are hable to be reduced m a severe one, as many as accom* 
modation can be found for should be lifted m autumn and planted 
m an unheated frame These will come m dunng late wmter or early 
sprmg, and those left out vnll be ready, if they survive, early m 
summer The summer and autumn plants may be blanched m the 
same way as Lettuces, namely, by tying the outer leaves up, but not 
tightly The wmter and sprmg plants may bs lifted and put m & 
dark place 

Good Vartffies. Broad (Roond)-leaved Batavian and Green Curled 
The former is the more usefuf. because if abundant it can be used as 
a vegetable for cookmg It is, moreover, easy to blanch The 
Green Curled makes a mean graceful salad, and needs less 


space . , ^ 

Endosperm. The reserve food tissue found in the embryo-sac of plants 
See a modem work on Botany 

English Ins. See Ins ... 

Enkianthus (enki-Sn-thns Ord Encaces) A small genus of shrubs, 
which mcludes one or two useful plants Loam, with a third of peat 
and some sand, smts them Propagation is by cuttmgs m a frame 
m sprmg Campanulatus, with red flowers in July, and japomeus, 
with wlnte flowers m late TTmter, are hardy Albus and recurs 
are forms of campanulatus Palibinn is a modem species with deep 

red flowers « , ^ 

Eomecon, Mommg Poppy (eo-me-con Ord Papaveraceae) mo 
species rh mn a ntha , with Cyclameu-like leaves and large white 
flowers m summer, height about 1 ft . is a beautiful l^ardy perennial, 
thnvmg in any good garden soil but hkmg a proportion of leatoouia, 
propagated by division of the creepmg roots m sprmg It may 
be planted m a sunny part of the Tock garden 
Epacra (e-pac-ns Ord Epaende®). Beautiful hard-\m<^ed ev^ 
^greens, but not easy to grow, owmg to the hair-lie 
susceptible to mjuiy If kept either too wet or too ^ they shnvel 
and the plants die They ought to be gr<^ m a ba^ to th^elvM 
in a greenhouse, and given careful attention m watering The p 
musfbe weU drained Fibrous pwt and sMd 
compost Propagatiou is by young^s 
a bell-glass m spimg or summer Prune back after flo^rmg 

not mulh grown Such hybnds and vaneties as alba 
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odorata, 'white, sweet, autumcahs, led and white, October bloomer; 
and Devomana, scarlet, are generally preierred 
Epicattleya (5pi'c3.tt>leya. a compound of Epidendrum and Cattleya, 
the plants being hybnds between tiiose genera). See Cattlej'a 
for culture 


Epidendrtira (^i-d5n-dnim Ord Orchidace®) Graceful Orchids, 
requiring hothouse culture, and ihnvmg in pots or pans if set high 
over a mass of crocks and the roots packed with fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum moss. Large supplies of water must be given dunng the 
growing season, but less in the autumn The following are selected 
from a large number 

Dellense, hybrid, orange, spring. Medusae, purple, early summer; 
vitelbnum majus, orange, late summer, and Walhsi, crimson, white 
and yellow, sweet, winter 

Epidermis. The mass of cells below the cuticle which form the skm 
of a plant 

Epigaea, May-flower (6p-J-je-a Ord Encacess) The species repens 
IS a trailing evergreen, the prmcipal charm of which is the fragrance 
of its white flowers, which are produced m summer It is hardy, 
but will not grow in dry, sun-scorched soil A cool, moist, sheltered 
place should be found, and peat provided Propagation is by 
division m spnng 

Epilaelia {epi-le-ha Ord OrcUidaceae) A hybrid between Epiden- 
drum and Laeha For culture, see Cattleya Charlesworthii, with 
scarlet flowers in July, is a good hybnd 

Epilobiutn, Willow Herb (gpi-ld-bium Ord Onagraneae) Tall, 
hardy herbaceous perennials Two of the finest species, angusti- 
fohum and hirsutum, both purplish cnmson, do well by the waterside 
Propagation is by division in spnng There is a white vanety of 
angusfrfohum Obcordatum, rose, is a good dwarf speacs All 
thnve m any good moist soil 

Epitncdium, Barrenwort (8pi*me-dium Ord Berbendeas) Useful 
dwarf perenmals for the shady parts of the rockery, attractive both 
in leaf and flower Propagation is by division They hke sandy 
loam, except alpinum, w'hich should have peat This species is 
Bntish, and has red and yellow flowers m May Macranthum 
(grandiflorom), with blue and white flowers in spnng, is good, 
violaceum is a dark vanety of it Niveum, white, with bronzy 


shield-shaped leaves, is charming 

Eptpacbs {Spi'pic-tis Ord Orchidacea!) The North-Amencan 
species gigantea is a pretty terrestnal Orchid with browmsh flowers, 
3 ft high It may be grown successfully m a moist shady spot 
LatifoUa (Hellebonhe) and palustns are Bntish natives 
Epiphyllum (cpi-phyilum Ord Cactaceffl) See dcscnptive and 
cultural notes under Cactus 

Eragrostis, Love Grass (Sra-grfis-tis Ord Grammea) The speaes 
elcgaus IS a pretty ornamental grass, suitable for cultivation as a 
hardy annual, being sown outside in spnng 
Eranthemum {er-&n-ttcmum Ord Acaathaceie) Pretty plants for 
a warm greenhouse Loam, with a fourth each of peat and leat- 
xnould, and sand, suits Propagation is by cuttmgs under a bdl- 
nlass in spnng A httlc pinching is rcqmred to ensure a bushy habit 
They should be pruned back after flowenng, rested with httle water, 
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then repotted Andersoni, puiple and white; albiflonnn, white; 
and annabannuxn, scarlet, are useful species PulcheDum is called 
Daedalacanthus nervosus by modem botamsts It is valuable s 
producing its blue flowers m winter and early spnng 
Eranthis hyemalis (WinUr Aconite) See Acomte, Winter 
Ercilia (er-cill-a Ord Fh3^olaccace2e) The only species grown 13 
volubilis (spicata), an evergreen clinging creeper with purple, stemless 
flowers, borne profusely in spnng It is suitable for a wall, on which 
it may bs expected to spread rapidly in good garden soil Propa- 
gation IS by cuttings of npened shoofe inserted in sandy soil under a 
bell-glass or handhght towards the end of summer 
Eremufus (er-e-mu-rus Ord Liliacese) Tall, hardy herbaceous 
plants, with handsome spites of bloom in summer Fertile, fnable 
loamy soil gives the best spikes, and they may nse 6 or 7 ft high 
Propagation is effected by seeds sown in a greenhouse m spnng, 
but the plants will not flower for 3 or 4 years The roots are re- 
markable in shape They should be planted m autumn, as growth 
starts early Guard against slugs in spnng A sheltered place 
should be provided for these noble plants, as tiiey suffer from strong 
wmds Himalaicus, white, is a fine speaes, though not one of the 
largest Buugei, yellow, is good Robustus has silvery-rose flowers, 
and IS very strong, Elwesu, blush, is an early vanety of this Olgae, 
blush, fragrant, 3 ft , and Warei, orange-y^ow, 4 ft , late-blooming, 
are also of interest 

Enca, Heath {§r-I-ca Ord Encacea) These are amongst the most 
valuable of evergreens, for m addition to the greenhouse species^ 
they give us such beautiful hardy species as arborea, camea, cmerea, 
and mediterranea The greenhouse species are not easily managed 
They are hard-wooded plants with hair-hke roots, requirmg abund- 
ance of water in summer, yet hable to suffer from sodden as well 
as from dry soil 

Compost Sandy peat If repottmg is required it should be done 
towards the end of wmter The old soil should be crumbled from the 
ball, which should be soaked if dry, and then put into a 6 -m pot and 
well packed with fresh soil over ample drainage A greenhouse 
from which frost is excluded will suit them in winter, when much 
less water will be needed They will flower in spnng, and may be 
stood on an ash bed in the open m summer 
Propagation By cuttings in summer, in sandy soil under a bell- 
glass 

Greenhouse Heaths 

caffra, white, May 
Cavendishiana, yellow, July 

gracilis, purpIish-red, March, and its winter-fiowenng pale pins 
form mvahs 
hyemalis, rose, winter 
Massom, red and green, summer 

ventncosa, flesh, late spnng (several vaneties, such as aioa, wftite, 
erecta, flesh, and superba, scarlet) 

Hardy Heaths 

Alporlii, rosy cnmsoa „ ^ „ 

arborea, white. May, several vanefaes. Bner pipes are made 
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from the wood The name has no connection with the hedge 
Bner, hut is a corrnption of bruyin, the French for Heath 
camca (herbacea), pniple, February, and white variety 
cinerea, cnmson, July, many vanetaes 
lusitamca (codonodes), pmh, February 
mediterranea, purple, spring, sever^ vaneties 
vagans, purphsh-red, autumn, Cornish Heather, several vaneties 
Engeron, Fleabane (e-nj-cron Ord Compositas) Mucronatus, white 
and yellow, i ft , is good , but the most popular species is aurautiacus, 
which has orange flowers m July, and grows about a foot high, 
superbus is a fine variety Speaosus (Stenacbs speciosa) is a good 
plant with Molct yellow-centred flowers, height 2 ft , several vaneties, 
Alpmus semi-barbatus (Roylei), blue, yellow centre, r ft , is well 
worth growmg Caucasicus, purplish, i ft , Coulten, white, i ft ; 
and glabellus, pale blue, ft . may also be mentioned The Engerons 

are useful hardy herbaceous perennials, as they thnve m ordinary 
garden soil and are easily increased by dnusion 
Bnnus (6r-I-nus Ord Scrophulaiinea) The only species grown to 
any extent is alpmus, which bears magenta flowers in hfay, and is 
well adapted for the rockery, height 6 ms It likes well-dramed, 
sandy soil and a warm spot Propagation is by seed There are 
white (albus) and rose (carmmens} vaneties 
Snobotrya, Loquat (eno-b 5 -trya Ord Rosaces) The only species 
grown IS japonica, the Loquat or Japanese Medlar, a handsome 
small tree, 10 to 15 ft high, with drooping white fragrant flowers m 
autumn When grown under glass, clusters of orange-coloured 
fruits as large as a medium dei^ert Apple may be pr(^uced If 
grown outdoors, as is done m the West of England, it should have a 
sunny wall and well-dramed loamy soil Propagation is by cuttmgs 
under a hand light m summer l^otmia japomca is the same thing 
Entnchium (er-i-tnk-ium Ord Boragmeae) The species nanum 
is a beautiful dwarf plant, giving bnght blue yellow-eyed flowers 
m summer It may be grown on the rockery, if given a pocket of 
peat and leafmould, with plenty of gnt Propagation is by division 
m spring This lovely plant is not easily grown, but it is worthy of 
special care 

Erodium, Heron's-biU (&-6-dium Ord Geraniacese) Pretty hardy 
plants, alUed to the (kramums, and suitable for border and rockery 
They like a hght, friable soil, and may be propagated by seeds m 
spnng Chamaedryoides (Reichardi), with white, rose-vemed 
flowers m summer, 3 ms , Manescavi, with purple flowers m J une, i ft ; 
and macradenum, violet, with rose vems, June, 6 m , are all good 
Bryngium, Sea Holly (Sr-ing-ium Ord Umbelhfer») Tall, spread- 
ing hardy herbaceous plants, with metallic flowers that, if not 
beautiful, have quamtness and distinctness They are not particular 
as to soil, and are easily propagated by division m spnng, or from 
seeds ^pmum, blue, 2 ft . amethystmum, blue, 2J ft , Bourgati, 
steely blue. 2 ft , mantimum, blue, i ft , Ohvenanum, blue, 2 ft , 
and planum, blue, 3 ft , are the prmapal kinds AH flowerin summer 
Erysimum, Hedge Mustard (fir-Is-imum Ord Crucifer») Perof- 
slaanum, orange, 18 ms high, July, is a well-known speaes It is a 
biennial, but is generally treated as a hardy annual, the seed bemg 
sown outside m sprmg to flower the same summer Ordmaiy soil. 
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Alpmum IS the same as Cheiranthos alpmus, which see Ijmfoham 
(also grown as Cheiranthus hnifolium), 9 ms, mauve, is a hardy 
biennial Sow in May 

Erythraea, Centaury (er-ith-re-a Ord Gentianace®) The species 
Massom (diffusa) is a pretty rock plant with rose flowers m summer, 
height 6 ms Muehlenbergi and venusta also have pmk flowers 
They hke sandy loam Propagation is by seeds sown under glass 
in spnng 

Erythnna, Coral Tree (er-ith-15-na Ord Legummos®) The most 
intcrestmg member of this genus is Custa-gaJli, which bears racemes 
of scarlet flowers m summer It is a handsome deciduous shrub 


Although not perfectly hardy, it will thnve on an outside wall if 
the position is sunny and sheltered The station should be prepared 
by addmg loam, peal, and road gnt or manure, and sand It should 
be mulched with manure in early summer, and the stools covered 
with ashes m wmter Propagation is by cuttmgs, which should be 
removed with a heel and kept close in bottom heat 
Erythronium, Dog's Tooth Violet (er-ith-ro-mum Ord Lihace®) 
Cha rming bulbs. With quamt flowers, well adapted for cool, shady 
spots m the rock garden, where they will flower m sprmg Dens- 
cams, the common Dog’s Tooth Violet, is mainly lilac, but vanes m 
colour, there are rose and white forms of it Amencanum, yellow 
spotted with brown, and giganteum, cream with orange patches 
and marbled leaves, are good speaes Johnstom, rose with yellow 
zone, marbled leaves, is beautiful but rare They grow about 
6 ms high They may all be planted about 6 ms deep and 9 ms 
apart m autumn m any good garden or ordinary soil 
Escallonia (es-ca-Id-nia Ord Saxifrage®) This genus of evergreens 
includes one very popular plant in macrantha (Ingrami), a beautiful 
shrub that thnves out of doors m mild distncts, and has pmk flowers 
in summer, followed by bemes It is not particular as to soil, and 
may be propagated by cuttmgs of firm wood in a frame There are 
several vaneties, one of the best bemg sangmnea Langleyensis, 
a hybnd with long pmk sprays; and Philhpiana, white, are also 
good Iveyi, probably a natural hybnd, resembles macrantha, 
but the flowers, white stamed with cnmson at the base, come later 
The Escalloiuas are very beautifal m the south-west of England, 
where m some cases they form hedges 


Eschallot See Shallot . 

Eschscholtzia, Cahforman Poppy (es-cholt-zia Ord Papaveraces) 
As stated under Annuals, these are popular hardy plants for sov mg 
outside m spring to flower m summer Most of tiie garden vaxietaes, 
mcludmg the popular orange crocea, have sprung from the yellow 
species califomica, which is not much grown nowadays Seedsmen 
now offer varieties m a wide range of colours, and a double form 
crocea The choicer vaneties, of which seed is scarce, are worth 
sowmg m pans and pnckmg-off 3 ms apart into boxes, -^cn can 
be kept m frames until plantmg-out time m May, when they may 
be set out i ft apart m well-worked garden soil 
Espaliers Correctly speakmg. an espaher is a framework for suppof^g 
fruit and other trees, but the term is now applied to the tree iteeU, 
which IS framed with one vertical branch and sevei^ tiers of^n- 
zontal branches l ft apart growing from it at nght angles y 
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are stutable for the sides of kitchen-garden walks, and are well 
adapted for Apples and Pears See Apples and Fruit 

Eucalyptus (eii-cal-ip-tus Ord Myrtaceas) A large genus of trees 
Globulus is the popular Blue Gum, so often grown as a pot plant for 
standing in halls and porches for disinfecting purposes, but suitable 
for outdoor culture in mild distncts It thrives in peat and loam 
Propagation is by seeds, or cuttmgs m sandy soil in early summer, 
under a bell-glass Gunnu is also an interesting speaes, and atno- 
dora, W'hich has atron-scented leaves, is somelmes grown 

Euchandium (guchar-id-ium Ord Onagranem) Grandifiorum is a 
pretty rose annual i ft high, and there are a white and other vaneties 
Sow outside in spring in ordinary garden soil 

Euchans (eu-kar-is Ord Amaryllideae) One of the most valuable 
of warm-house plants, on account of the profusion of its large, sub- 
stantial, pure white flowers, which are good for wreaths, bouquets, 
and general cut-flower work It is easy to grow, and the complete 
failures sometimes seen anse from the attack of a mite which mfests 
the bulbs, multiplies enormously, and renders the plants weak and 
ding}' It IS impossible for the plants to thnve when this pest is 
at work, and when its presence is suspected the best course is to shake 
out the bulbs, wash the soil from them, and soak them for a quarter 
of an hour in a solution of hver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium), 
i lb m 6 gallons of water 

Compost Loam, with a fourth of leafmould and some sand, suits 
If potting IS required, it should be done after flowenng, but frequent 
shifts are not necessary, with plenty of water while growing, and 
hquid manure from the time they begm to bloom, they will flower 
well in 6-m or 7-in pots They should be flowered in a hothouse, 
and put into a cooler place afterwards The water-supply may be 
gradually reduced after blooming in order to rest the plants 
Propagation By ofisets, which may be removed when repotting 
Species Grandiflora (amazonica) is the most popular species, 
Moorei and Lowu are forms of it They are splendid winter 
bloomers Candida is sometimes grown, it has W'hite flowers in 
autumn 

Euconus (efl-comis Ord Liliaces} The species punctata, a half- 
hardy bulb, with green and brown flowers in August, x ft high, is 
grown as much for its spotted leaves as for its flowers It will &nve 
out of doors in mild distncts It may be grown m sandy loam and 
propagated by offsets 

Eucryphia (efi-cnf-ia Ord Eosacese) The speaes pmnatifoha is 
esteemed for its beautiful white flowers, with prominent golden 
anthers, which are produced in summer It is an evergreen shrub 
growing up to 10 ft high, and may be grown outdoors in mild 
distncts, but in cold, exposed places must have shelter and protection 
m winter It likes a compost of peat and loam Propagation is by 
cuttings of young shoots under a bell-glass, or by layers The two 
speaes Billardien and cordifoha are distinctly not hardy, but they 
are httle grown 

Eugenia Ugni. See M}Ttiis (Myrtle) 

Eulalia (eu-l&-ha Ord Gramineae) Japomca zebnna is one of our 
most graceful ornamental Grasses, and a strong clump 6 it high or 
more looks well on the lawn It is not particular as to soil, and may 
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be increased by division in spring There are several other varieties 
of ]apomca Miscanthus japonicos is the same as E japonica 
Euonymus, Spindle Tree (€u-6n-ymus Ord Celastnne®) These are 
handsome shrubs, some deciduous, others evergreen, grown for their 
fohage The evergreens are good for ii^inter effect, and do veil m 
towns, while they are among the best of seaside plants They will 
grow in almost any soil Propagation is by cuttmgs of firm wood in 
autumn Europaeus is a hardy deciduous shrub, with white flowers 
m May There is a vanagated vanety, and a form with deeper- 
coloured fruit called aldenhamensis Japomca is evergreen, and 
has several vanebes, latafohus aureus is one of the best Radicans 
is also evergreen, and has several vanebes They make neat low 
hedges Two modem Japapese deciduous species in plampes and 
I'-edoensis are distinguished by beaubfal hemes and nch leaf-colour 
in autumn 

Eupatonum (Su-pa-tdr-ium Ord Compositee) Some of the Eupa- 
tonums are hardy, and will thnve in ordinary weU-dramed soil, with 
spring division Others require pot culture under glass, and like a 
compost of loam, a third of leafmould, and sand These should be 
raised from cutbngs and pinched to make them bushy They 
should be cut back after flowering 

Hardy Hethacemts Species 

ageratoides, white, August, 4 ft (syn Frasen) 
albssimam, blush, late summer, 4 ft 
puipureum, purple, August, 4 ft , and double form 

Greenhouse Species 

grandiflonim, white, spring, 3 ft 
npanum, white, sprmg, 3 ft 

Weimanmanum (odoratum), white, autumn and winter, e. ft 
Euphorbia, Spurge (eu-phdr-bia Ord Euphorbiacea) A large and 
vaned genus, includmg annuals and perermials, hardy and tender, 
herbaceous and shrubby, all with milky juice Two or three are 
grown for the greenhouse, notably fulgens (jacqumaeflora), a bnluant 
evergreen, growing about 3 ft high, with scarlet flowers in aati^mn 
and winter It thrives m loam in a hothouse, and is propagated by 
cuttings Lathyns is the Caper Spurge, and is hardy Coroilata is 
a distmct and rare Nortt American hardy species vath white bracts, 
height 18 ms Cj'panssias, yellow, i ft , hardy, and Wulfem, ever- 
green, greenish purple, 4 ft, are also grown 
Eurya (eu-na Ord Temstrormaceffi) Labfoha vanegata is the 
best of genus, and is grown for its handsome foliage It is an 
evergreen, requirmg greenhouse proteefaon Peat and loam m equal 
parts suit, with sand Propagabou is by cuttmgs of mature wood 
m peaty soil under a bell-glass 

Eurybia. The species Guimiaua is the same as Oleana stellulata wnich 
S6C 

Eutoca (eii-t6-ca Ord HydrophyDaces) The species visada of 
seedsmen (Phaceha visada of botamsts) has blue flowers m summa, 
and grows about 18 ms high It is easily grown as a hardy 
annual, thn\'mg m ordmary soil if sown outside m spnng 
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Evening Primrose (Oenothera Ord Onagraries) The Evening 
Pnmroses compnse both hardy annuals and perennials For partz* 
culars of species and cultivation see Oenothera 
Evergreen 0 ^. See Quercus Ilex. 

Evergreens. A general term to indicate plants which hold their leaves 
throughout the year. Perhaps a particular ^phcation to fohage 
shrubs IS commonly understood by the term; there arc, however, 
certain evergreen trees, and there are also small evergreen plants 
grown more for their flowers than their fohage on rockenes Accepting 
shrubs as the pnncipal group, we give under Shrubs (which see) 
selections of evergreen as well as of deciduous species, moreover, all 
the prmcipaJ evergreens are treated under tiieir own names through- 
out the book ^ Evergreen hedges, as of Yew, Box, HoHy, Laurel, 
Pnvet, Berberis, etc, enjoy much favour, partly because of their 
appearance, partly because of the shelter which they provide (see 
Hedges) In prumng the larger-leaved Evergreens, a kmfe should 
be used in preference to shears, in order to avoid cutting the leaves 
The cuts should be made near the leaves below, so that bare stamps 
do not show 

Evergreen Thom, See Crataegus Pyracantha 
Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus Ord Leguminosas) Beautiful hardy 
perennid ramblers, suitable for growing against fences and pillars 
The typical speaes is latifolius, now called by botanists sylvestns 
platjrphyllus, which has carmine flowers There is a splendid white 
vanety called White Pearl, which comes true from seed They enjoy 
moist, substantial soil 

Everlastings. The pnncipal "everlasting flowers,” such as Hehchry- 
sums, Acrochmums, and Khodanthes, are dealt with under their 
own names m this work To obtam a supply of flowers of good 
appearance throughout the winter it is desirable to gather mem 
beW they are fully expanded, and to hang them in bunches head 
downwards for a few weeks, but the place must not be close and 
damp or they will become dull 

Exacum (fix-a-cum Ord Gentiana) Beautiful plants for a warm 
greenhouse, flowenng in wmter They hke compost of loam, with a 
quarter each of peat and leafraould, and sand The annuals are 
raised from seed in a warm house or frame in spang, and the peren- 
nials from cuttings with bottom heat AfSne, a perenmal, has violet 
flowers, and grows 9 ms high Zeylamcum macranthum, violet, 
autumn. xS ms , an annual, is also grown 
Exochorda, Pearl Bush (Sxo-kor-da Ord Rosaceae) The speaes 
grandiflora is a beautiful white-flowered shrub, blooming m May 
and growing up to 6 ft high It ts not particular as to soil, but likes 
a sheltered place IPropagatlon a by layers m autumn or suckers 
m spnng Alberb, a more modem Peman speaes, growing up to 
10 ft high, also has white flowere Giraldii Wilsomi, large white 
flowers In spnng, is another interesting modem speaes 
Byebnght (Euphrasia) A parasitic plant formmg nodules on the roots 
of the host plant without injury to it 
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Faba (fa>ba Ord Leguminosss) The species vulgaris is the ordinary 
Broad Bean of our latchen gardens See Bean 
Fabiana (fib-I-S-na Ord Solanaceffi) Only one species is grown, 
namely, imbncata, an evergreen Heath-like shrub from Chih, growing 
up to 6 ft high, with white funnel-shaped flowers m May It enjoys 
the peaty soil beloved of Heaths, but is not perfectly hardy Propa- 
gation is by cuttmgs of npe young shoots under a bell-glass or in a 
frame m spring, kept close 

Fagus, Beech (fa-gus Ord Cupuliferse) The common Beech is P 
sylvatica, and ttere are many varieties of it. such as dark purple, 
vanegated, copper, and pendulous See Beech Of modem Chmese 
speaes, Englenana is remarkable for its pale green glaucous leaves 
Fair Maids of France See Ranunculus acomtifolins flore pleno 
Fairy Rings. Circles of fungi are sometimes seen grotnng m the grass, 
and every year they get stronger, owing to the nch mtrogenous 
deposit followmg the decay of the earher members A " fairy rmg " 
m a meadow is mterestmg and pleasmg, but it is out of place m a 
garden, and may be destroyed by synnging with a pound of sulphate 
of iron dissolved m 3 gallons of water 
Fallowing. To " fallow ” ground is to dig or plough it and leave it 
without a crop for a penod, m order that the corruptible matter 
withm it may decompose and the ground be aerated Good gar- 
deners rarely adopt this practice By proper tillage and manuring 
they make the ground capable of carrymg continuous crops. 

False Acacia See Robmia Fseudacacia 
Farfugium See Seneao 

Farmyard Manure See Manures j 

Fasciabon. A term descriptive of steins which become flattened, and 
produce unusual quantities of leaves and flowers 
Fascicle. A cyme (see Cyme) in which the flower-stems are of corre- 
spondmg length, as in Sweet Wilham , , ^ t, i ^ 

Fastigiate. Narrow and tapermg m habit, as m Lombardy Poplar and 


many other trees , , xi., 

Fatsia (fit-sia Ord Arahaceas) The one plant of impoitance m this 
genus is lapomca, which is almost umversally grown under the name 
of Araha Sieboldu, a half-hardy shrub much ^eei^ as a room 
plant, thnvmg m sandy loam, and propagated by cnttmgs it win 

thrive out of doors in sheltered places , .1 

Feather Grass, Stipa pennata See under Annuals Ornamental Grasses 

Feather Hyacinth. See Muscan comosum j « 

Fences. In enclosmg ground to form a 
hue must be carefully considered A stone w^ 

because it gives immediate pnvacy. secunty gom ^ ' 

besides affordmg support for greenhouses, frmt ^^ouses, and tr^ 
It 13, however, the most eaqiensive The cost vanes, and estim ^ 
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should be got from local buiJden Wooden fences are more general, 
and the most popular js Chestnut spile fencing, costing ■with 8 dipped 
4-ft spiles to the yard, and posts, about zs 6d per yard run If 
ca-ttlc have to be consiaered &ere bhould be a length of barbed wire 
above the top An oak fence 6 ft high may cost 8s per yard run 
Galvanised-Twre fences are popular, and a fence 4 ft high ivdl keep 
back stock The ■wires should be i ft apart, and the lower half 
protected ■with wire netting, to exclude lambs and rabbits The top 
v/ire at least should be barbed to discourage cattle from putting then: 
heads over, but if there is anythmg tempting on the other side they 
will try to get their heads between the lower -wires The posts for a 
wire fence should be of oak, the lower part tarred for the sake of 
lengthening their hfc Neither a Chestnut spile nor -wire fence is 
adequate as plant-shelter, and if that is a consideration a hedge 
should be planted as a supplement See Hedges 

Feiidlera (fend-l6-ra Ord Saxifrageas) The species rupicola is a 
shrub growing 4 to 6 ft high, especially in a sheltered position on 
a wall and in good loamy soil White flowers Propagation is by 
cuttings, inserted in sandy soil in summer and covered with a bell- 
glass or hand light 

Fennel. A kitchen-garden herb used principally for flavounng sauces, 
but also to some extent for ganusbing Buy roots and plant 2 ft 
apart, or sow seed m autumn or spring The Sower-stalks of a 
perenmal clump should bo cut down early, or the plants will nol 
last long 

Fennel Flower, Sec I/)ve-in-a-mist (Nigella damascena) 

Fenzha dianthiflora (f 5 ns-h-a Ord Polemomaceas) This pretty 
Califorman annual, with purplish flowers in July, height about 
4 ms , is the same as Giha dianthoides It can be grown from seed 
so-wn outside in April, or may be sown m autumn Bemg so low a 
grower it makes a mce carpeting plant Light loamy soil is most 
suitable 

FERNS- SELECTION AND CULTIVATION 

Almost every lover of plants grows a few ferns, and a consider- 
able number specialise them The latter class have their own 
publications The ordinary species have no particular interest for 
them On the other hand, the general amateur could not possibly 
grow all the vanetics, as m the case of some speaes they number 
hundreds, but must content himself with a selection of the best 
kinds Most of the principal ferns are mentioned under tbeir own 
names m this work, but a few general observations may obmate 
repetition with respect to certain cultural points 

Propagation The majonty of ferns do not flower, and the " seeds " 
must be looked for m the form of i^orcs on the under surface of the 
fronds, to which they adhere until they npen In sowmg, a flue 
surface of soil is prepared, and the fronds are cither laid on when the 
spores are mature, or held over the pot and rubbed -with the fingers 
to scatter the spores The pots should be shaded A plate-Jike 
process, the prothalhum, ou which the male and female organs 
develop, forms, and from these the plants anse They may be 
pncltcd off, potted singly, and repotted as required, the same as 
ordinary plants Some lands of ferns winch form a spreading root- 
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stock, the Maidenhair for example, may be propagated by di-vision, 
the plants may be cut up when growth starts in spnng Some ferns 
form plantlets on the fronds, the latter can be drawn down to the 
surface of the soil m another pot, and there fixed m position till the 
plantlets have rooted freely, when they may be severed 

Soil Fem growers no longer pot their plants almost entirely m 
peat, it IS recognised that loam contains more nutriment, and conse- 
qnently it is used much more largely for ferns than was formerly 
^e case Half each of fibrons loam and peat, with a quarter of 
leafmould or decayed manure, a heavy dash of sand to ensure porosity, 
and a few bits of charcoal over the dramage, will smt the majonty 
of ferns admirably 

Siade Another old idea has been modified Speakmg generally, 
ferns are certainly shade lovers, but it is found that hardy l^ds may 
be grown m sunny parts of the garden if they have adequate root- 
moisture Under glass they are hable to suffer from the andity of 
an unshaded house unless tiie grower is at hand to ply his syimge 
in the hottest part of the day 

Repotting It IS wise to turn ferns out of tieir pots every spruig, 
if only to rearrange the dramage, but one may go farther, as a rule, 
and remove the old soil from Sie side and base of the ball without 
disentanglmg the roots, afterwards replacing in the pot and ra mmin g 
m fresh soil 

Ferns tn Rooms As a rule ferns soon fail m rooms, because the air 
IS too dry, but with care and judgment they may be kept healthy a 
long tune The pnnapal pomt is watering If the soil is dry for 
some tune the plants are sure to suffer, on the other hand, a sodden 
state IS bad The only way of keepmg things nght is to test the pots 
every day in summer (see Watenng) aud^be guided by the sound 
In winter, water may not be wanted more than once a week. Another 
important matter is to ensure ventilation without cold draughts 
An open wmdow and a closed door generally permit oi the happy 
medium bemg struck, with both open together the plants may 


Ferns tn Baskets Some ferns (see selection below) look their best 
in baskets Wire receptacles may be used They should be huM 
with moss to keep the soil in, and a compost similar to that for pots 
used In summer the baskets may be dipped daily m a tub of water 
Indoor Fernertes In large places it may be possible to devote a 
house to ferns, and if so it should be done thoroughly, wv^g the 
walls, providing rocks and water, and shadmg tte roof A sunge 
way of covering the walls is to fix wire frames a 
waff, pack with compost, and plant The ferns should not be grown 

in pots, but planted among blocks of tufa 

Outdoor Fernertes A fernery is a good adjn^ to ® S^^^en, 

and stones should be used m preferena to tree roots, 
amcklv The situation should not be heavily sha^ Ctasti^ 
Roses vanons hardy bulbs may be planted between the ferns 


to flower in wmter and spring 

Ftlmv Ferns The Todeas, Hymenophyllnms, Md Tnehom^M 
should be kept separate m a case or cave where the shade is dense 
and the atmosphere saturated 
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JFcw Phrases Ferns are cryptogams (which see) The creeping 
stems of some species are called rhizomes The leaves are called 
fronds, and the stalks stipes The first' divisions of divided forms 
are called pinnae, and the subdivisions pinnules The seeds are 
called spores, and the case covering the latter is the mdusium The 
clusters of sporangia are called son The female organs are called 
arcbegoma, and the male anthendia Both form on the membranous 
plate (protkaUmm), which is the first growth from the spore 


Good Room Ferns 


Good Basket Ferns 


Adiantum cuneatum (Maiden- 
hair) 

Asplenium bulbiferum 
Nephrodium molle 
Pteris cretica enstata 
„ seiTulata 
tremula 


Adiantum Edgeworthu 
Asplemum flaccidum 
Davalha Mooreana 
Gymnogramme schizophylla 
Microlepia (Davallia) hirta ens- 
tata 

Kephrolepis davalhoides iurcans 


Ferraria. With botanists, this is the correct name of the plant popularly 
Imown as Tigndia, which see 
Fertilisation. See Hybndisation 
Fertilisers. See Manures 

Fescues. Grasses of much value for mixtures wherewith to sow lawns, 
tenms-courts, etc , but of no particular value as ornamental plants 
See Grass and Lawns 

Feverfew. The members of the Pyrethrum section of Chrysanthemums 
are called Feverfews, and the name is sometimes apphed to Chrysan- 
themum Parthemum aureum See Golden Feather 
Ficus, Fig (fi-cus Ord Urticaceie) This genus includes such widely 
different plants as the Indiarubber plant (elastica) of our gardens and 
the dehcious Fig (see next item) The Indiarubber plant is popular 
for rooms, and may be kept healthy in a compost of peat and loam m 
equal parts, with sand, if carefully watered (see Watenng), ventilated 
without cold draughts, and the leaves sponged weekly m summer 
It may be propagated by pieces of stem with a leaf attached m a 
propagatmg case Pumila (repens, stipulate) is a graceful, green- 
leaved creeper suitable for a greenhouse wall 
Fig (Ficus Cmica) The Fig is a very old and esteemed fruit, but it 
IS not cultivated m the majonty of small gardens There are two 
things agamst it. its rampant habit and its want of complete hardi- 
ness It 13 sometimes given a snug comer in the angle of two walls, 
and then, with a httle shaping to keep it withm bounds, it justifies 
its existence, but if neglected it is apt to straggle badly and become 
rather a nuisance In such a case root-pnimng will do good A 
firm soil wth plenty of hme is desirable The trees may be planted 
m autumn or spnng 

Propagation If increase is wanted it may be effected by cuttmgs 
of mature wood each contaimng a couple of buds, which may be 
mserted m sandy soil m wmter and plunged m a mild hotbed or stood 
m a warm house Figs are sometimes grown m pots in Vge estab- 
lishments and the best vaneties yield dehcious fruit They give 


two and even tiiree crops m a year 
Pruning This must be done guardedly, or potential fruiting 
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wood may be cut away If ibe pruning is restncted to thfnmng 
crowded bushes, and is mamly concentrated on removing shoofe 
from which frmt has been gathered, the grower does not go far wrong, 
Vanettes Brown Turkey is about the best vanety for outdoors 
It IS also good for pots, and so is Negro Largo \\'here a feature is 
made of Figs, St John’s may be added for its earliness, and Gnzzly 
Boui]asotte for its fine flavour 
Fig Mangold. See Mesembryanthemum 
Filbert. See Nuts 

Fingers-and-toes. The same as the fungus disease of Greens often called 
Ambury See Ambuzy, also Broccoh for remedies 
Fit, The general name “ fir " is apphed to a considerable number of 
resmous, cone-beanng trees Thus Psendotsnga (or Abies) Douglasii 
IS often called the Douglas Fir, Abies pectmata the Silver Fir, and 
Emus sylvestns the Scotch Fir Particulaxs of the different lands 
are given under their own names 

Fitzroya (fitz-roy-a Ord Conifera) The speaes patagonica, a 
hardy evergreen conifer, is worthy of mention, although not of 
pnmary importance m ite class It thnves m any good garden soil 
Flag. See Ins 

Flame Flower. See Kniphofia 

Flame Nasturtium. See Tropaeolum speciosum 


Flax. See Lmum 

Flax, New Zealand See Phonnium 
Fleabane See Engeron 

Florets. The mdividual items in a capitulnm or head of flowers, as in 
Chrysanthemums j 

Flonsts' Flowers. A term apphed to certam plants speciahsed by trade 
flonsts and amateur exhibitora The pimapal imds are as follows* 


Anturhinums 

Aunculas 

Begomas 

Camations 

Chrysanthemums 

Cmeianas 

Daffodils 


Dahhas 

Gladioli 

Hyacmths 

Inses 

Narcissi 

Paeomes 

Pansies 


Pinks 

Polyanthuses 

Primulas 

Roses 

Sweet Peas 

Tuhps 

Violas 


All the above are dealt with under their own names m this work 
Such old-time flonsts' flowers as Fuchsias, Hollyhocks, Pelargomums, 
Petumas, Ranunculuses, and Verbenas can hardly be mcluded in 
these days, although they are still grown 


FLOWER GARDENS, FORMATION AND MANAGEMENT 

A well -arranged, well -managed flower garden is a somce of 
immense pleasure and enjoyment It is beneficial physically and 
SStuaUy^ The cultivation of beautiful flowers is at once a 
rSstimc Ld an ennobling pnismt In years gone by very narrow 
S^SereardHimg^dBptoyed the plMte grown were rf» 

much srsarer breadth and freedom prevad Hariy ^te ri mmy 
kmds ^e used, and the garden is more ^ed and 
^th abundance of flowers all round the bouse, a 

belts of shrubs, a rockery, water, and a judraous admixture 
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Flower Gardens — continued 

oi trees, the home surroundings are made beautiful and fragrant 
The pnncipal features of the floiyer garden may be taken senatim 

Herbaceous Borders See remarks and selections under Herbaceous 
Plants. 

Bedding-out In these days " bedding-out ” does not mean quite 
the same as it did m years gone by A much greater vanety of 
plants IS used, and more consideration is given to the provision of 
beautiful combinations Once upon a time “ beddmg-out " con- 
sisted in httle more than putting out so many thousands of Zona! 
Geramums These plants ivere as much prized for their fobage as 
their flowers, and a new vanety with nchly-coloared leaves was 
very valuable They were by no means without beauty, and the 
bnght old Geranium has much to recommend it, but it must not be 
used to the exclusion of everything else A group of flower-betfa 
on a lawn is still a feature of many large gardens, and it may be made 
attractive most of the year by arranging two plantmgs, one m autumn, 
the other in spnng At the former, bulbs and Wallflowers may be 
used largely, but as wth the former alone the ground would be 
bare until growth began at the end of winter, and bare earth is not 
liked m these days, Arabises, Aubrietias, Forget-me-nots, mossy 
Saxifrages, and other dwarf carpeting plants are used with them 
(see Beds and Bedding-ont) The three first-named are easily 
raised from seed outdoors in early summer, the last may be pro- 
pagated by division Daflodils, or Daflo^s and H^aanths m 
mixture, may be used in some of the beds, but Tuhps give a ncher 
glow of colour, and these noble flowers enjoy high favour The 
early Dutch varieties bloom with the other bulbs, and are of low 
stature, the Cottage and Darwin Tuhps flower m May, and are tall 
growers with immense flowers They are m full bloom with the 
Wallflowers, and may be cleared out of the beds at the end of May 
together, the Tnhps to be " laid in " somewhere in the reserve plot, 
the Wallflowers to go on the rubbish heap Another plan for part 
of the spnng bedding is to raise a stock of coloured Pnmroses, 
Aunculas, Polyanthuses, and Oxhps from seed in summer, and 
plant them out i ft apart in beds m autumn They are at their 
best with the Wallflowers and May Tuhps, and may be planted out 
with the latter in the reserve garden When the spnng flowers are 
over, the turn of the summer and autumn flowers comes A good 
stock of these should be prepared beforehand* Geramums from 
cuttings struck the previous autumn and wintered in boxes m a 
cool house, Calceolanas, Pansies, Violas, and Pentstemons from 
cuttmgs struck in autumn. Verbenas, Snapdragons, Pentstemons, 
and Indian Pinks from seed sown in a warm house in January, and 
hardened m a cool house or frame, China Asters, Mimuluses, Ten- 
week Stocks, Phlox Drummondu, Mangolds, Salpiglossis, and 
Nicotiauas (Tobacco) from seed sown under glass in March, tuberous 
Begomas from tubers started in boxes in a greenhouse or frame m 
March, Sweet P&is from seed sown in pots or boxes m early spnng, 
and Carnations raised from layere in summer With a nice vanely 
of plants such as this, much more beautiful and diversified beds can 
be made than with the old combination of Geramum, Calceolana, 
and Lobcha alone Tliere is room for the display of much taste and 
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ongmality in bedding wilh tins class of matenal, and it is free from 
the objections urged against the old style of beddmg-out At each 
change the beds should be well dug and manured, but m preference to 
usmg a heavy dressing of dung apply a hght coat, and supplement it 
with superphosphate or bone flour at the rate of 3 or per square yard 
Carpet Bedding This is the most formal of all systems, because the 
plants used are low growers with coloured leaves, arranged m bands 
and panels, and restncted by regular cropping with finger and thumb 
throughout the summer It enjoys no favour, and may be considered 
obsolete, although nsed occasion^y in the public parks to stimulate 
the cunosity of the cruder elements of the commumty 
The Scented Garden This may be a charming section Here can be 
broughttogetherLavender, Sou^emwood, Bergamot pionarda, highly 
perfumed when the hand is drawn across the leaves), Sweet Peas, Qov e 
Carnations, Night-scented Stock, Wallflowers, Tenweek Stocks, Sweet 
Rocket, Sweet Scabious, Daphne, Lily of the Valley, Hehotrope, 
Jasmme, Mignonette, Sweet Sultans, Roses, Mock Orange (Philadel- 
phus). Winter Hehotrope (Tussilago), and many other sweet flowers 
Garden-Houses Garden-houses, like dwelhng-houses, will differ 


in accordance with the means, requirements, and tastes of those who 
build them If the garden-house is no more than an arbour, it will 
still become dear to us through the fragrance and sunshme of many 
a long summer day It shall be ** rustic ” m matenal and con- 
struction, and It shall be placed in a position where it not only gets 
abundant sunshine, but also commands a beautiful view, whether 
of eictemals m the shape of hill and forest, or of mtemals in the 
form of border and lawn It may be m the angles of two walks where 
paths intersect, or it may be at the end of a favounte walk It will 
be creeper-covered and it will be adequately seated, so that it may 
really serve the purposes of a room The mgemous speaahst-bmlder 
of summer-houses now provides a house which is built on a pivotmg 
base, so that we at will swmg it from one a^ect to another m 
order to get more or less sun and ivmd ^ This creates a cre^er 
difficulty, but it can be got over by providing the plants with a 
separate supporting framework Or smaller plants can be grown 
in baskets or pots fitted in wire cages for attachment to the structure, 
so that they move with it By one means or another flowers will 

^^The^^den-house may, however, be somethmg more than a 
arbour It may be a substantial structure framed m stout Mb^ked 
timber, thatched, and fitted with casement windows, 
will be open It wiU be a building with some pretei^ons to 
tecture With a background of trees there will be a welcom. 
su'^eestion of coolness and shade If it is on slopi^gronnd, a sto^ 
st^y with suiroundmgrockwork wffi give 
hshine pretty alpmes If oa the level, some beaubfd and string 
obiect ?uchL i special shrub, a pool with or without fountain, or a 
bed should be placed near It is only m large places per^pa, 
t^re IS a case for a solidly built stone loggia, stoutly pillp^ 
JLSd But where such ai erection is made the ^ 

be m keepme—tiled path, stone steps, creepers on the walk 
^ Th«e Sv be economy m house-buildmg if a roomy garden-house 
is mSc It S nJt be suitable for use at certain penods, but 
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Flower Gardens— 

it IS mamly in hot weather that a small dwelhng-house u at a disad- 
vantage, and it is precisely m such weather that the garden-house is 
most suitable In cold ivintry weather the small dwelhng is snug 
and comfortable where, m summer, it may be oppressive A small 
dwelhng-house and a spaaous arbour — such is the combmation which 
makes for the maximum of benefit and enjoyment with the mimmum 
of expense Think of it, men of fixed mcomes who feel so severely 
the pressure of heav}*^ taxation, for it may be the solution of your 
many difficulties and the solvent for your anxieties 

Pergolas There is a certain connection between the garden-house 
and the pergola, because the class of matenal which suits the one 
may also smt i^e other, and, by presentmg the opportumty for 
bujrmg in quantity, secure lower rates Thus, the " rustic " timber 
which the local builder or carpenter gets from the woods may serve 
both for arbour and pergola We see pergolas constructed entirely 
of such timber, the stouter portions being used for the npnghts and 
the hghtcr for the top pieces And these upnghts, set perhaps 
10 ft apart both longituffinally and laterally, ifioll be connected in 
each direction, or possibly with tiie longitudinal pieces straight 
and the lateral pieces aossed diagonally Those who like frequent 
openings will probably give each pair of poles m the hues a small 
bed, turfing the alternate spaces, those who do not will make a 
continuous border from end to end The pergola may span a grass 
or gravel walk, or no walk at all Or broken flagstones may be laid 
irregularly, with or without small plants between Or yet again it 
may be paved closely with whole flags, so' that it may provide 
comfortable walking m wet weather The one thing that it should 
not do 13 to span Ihe path which is the only approach to the front 
door of many houses, because it will be tiresome m wet, windy 
weather, and also in the dark 

The chmbing plants will comprise Roses, Clematises, Jasmmes, 
Honeysuckles, special Vines and Ivies, and such other plants as 
Eccremocarpus scaber, Cobaea scandens, Akebia qumata, and 
Canary Creeper 

If the pergola has stone pillars the task of clothing them will be 
somewhat more exactmg than if the supports are of timber And 
although stone pillars are the most iastmg, well-matured timber the 
base of which is charred or pickled will last many years 

Arches Creeper-clad arches afford a ready and mexpensive means 
of brealong up garden stiffness, and should be introduced wherever 
there is a legitimate place, such as the junction of paths, divisions 
between departments of the gardens, ends of lawns, and so on Those 
to whom the metal arches of the ironmonger are a convemence need 
not hesitate to use them, but arches of rustic wood are more suitable 
Both krnds can be bought ready made at paces ranging from a few 
tiiiiiinw upwards But the country gardener will perhaps make 
his own He may be advised to display hberahty in the size and 
treatment of his pnnapal upnghts, not only selectmg stout pieces, 
but dressmg the lower part ivith tar or creosote, and embeddmg them 
the better part of 3 ft deep Most of the plants mentioned under 
Pergolas may be used for clothmg arches 

Shade and Wilderness In the buaung sunshine of summer it is 
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ill to have no shady spot in T^hich to seek rest and refreshment, 
of body and spmt The garden m which one has to make the best 
of the meagre shade of a Rose arch has to be fled when the heat of 
an unclouded July day has set its flerce hand upon the countrjrside 
For many golden hours of summer it becomes uninhabitable, and 
that at the penod when it is wanted most How often the firet spell 
of hot summer weather reveals a weakness in a new garden which, 
with its borders and lawns and arches, seemed so full of complete 
and perfect promise in the springl There are moments when the 
disillusioned maker feels that he would sacrifice the whole of it in 
exchange for a simple woodland glade, where there is nothing but 
leaf and bird-song 

Let us then plant for shade There are sites where trees are called 
for We can often so place trees that they will present a " garden ’’ 
side and a " wilderness " side Or we might put it that they give a 
front and back — a front for lawn and cool seat at resting and readmg 
time, a back for wmding shady walks, with shrubs and undergrowth 
and naturahsed plants It is nght and well to think of both when 
making gardens The shade-garden can be carpeted with Ivy, 
Penwmkle, Anemone, and Lily of the Valley, the wilderness can be 
made to smile with Spiraeas. Foxgloves, Epimediums, Plantain 
Lilies, Sna.kesbea.ds, Violets, Libes, Hellebores, Hypericums, Daffodils, 
Primroses, Wood Hyacinths, Solomon’s Seal, Wood Lihes, Veromcas, 
and many other beautiful plants And this portion of the garden 
need not be meticulously dressed and weeded and water^ and 
pruned In its earliest years there will have to be a certain amount 
of observation and authonty, if only to keep m subjection such 
strong coarse weeds as might prevent the selected plants from estab- 
lishing themselves, but once these have formed their colonies and 
are capable of looking after themselves, there wiU be little call for 
labour On the con&ary, the woodland and the wilderness will 
be places of repose and rest 

It is not in large places only that wilderness may be formed 
There is an aspect of it which should appeal to owners of small 
gardens, which are so often merely glare, with every outline marked 
like a hedged field It is that shade and wilderness rob the garden 
of its stifiness, disguise its rawness, and have at least the appearance 
of extending its space And this is more than pretence in the sense 
of providing greater length of path and larger vanct}f of feature 
Garden space should not be measured m " feet super," but in the 
visions which meet and engage the eye Judged from this stand- 
point, wilderness is supreme Because it cannot be measured, it 
gives the impression of boundlessness Because it can only be seen 
in parts, it appears to be a greater whole It is part of the wood- 
land. which means that it is nearer nature than the most cunmngly 

contnved garden j j. 

The flowers of the wilderness have but to get estabhshed to appear 
regularly in their seasons When Meadowsweet and wild Parsley 
and Foxglove and Hypencum are in full not, it seems hopeless to 
expect that the lowly Violet, Lily of the Valley, and Anemone can 
maj n i-jiin existence, but wili spring they appear again AH ihese 
I httle plants like to get into colomes, indeed, odd plants put in here 
a&d there instead of in a together have bat a poor chance oi 
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life If the nucleus of a colony can be planted in autumn, 'vhen the 
coaiser plants are down for the winter, it will have several months m 
rrhich to bed itself in, and start the course of self-propagation that 
ever afterwards will keep it secure, even when overgrown in summer 
Seeds of the bigger things, such as Foxgloves, may be flung broad- 
cast in early summer, to sprmg and grow without further care from 
the gardener Those which find a congemal resting-place will 
germinate and grow in their own good time Thereafter the gardener 
will learn to look out for the Violets m this comer, the Solomon's 
Seal m that, the clumps of Honesty here, the scarlet seed-heads of the 
Gladwin yonder Successive generations of Foxgloves will flower and 
seed and die Plants not suited to the place will make feeble at- 
tempts to grow and then fail, disappear, and be forgotten In the 
remote depths the paths will be scarcely wider than rabbit-runs, and 
like them they will wind and cross and double, turning particularly 
at groups or belts of sbmbs, as of Berbens Aquifohum, Aucubas, 
Dogwood, Tutsan, Butcher's Broom, and Rhododendron, indeed the 
best point for a path to double is that at which its coutmuatioa is 
obscured by some high, dense object, such as a group of evergreens 

The exposed herbaceous border has its shade, which is, however, 
diflerent from the shade of woodland and coppice » It is not and 
cannot be dense, because there are no large trees and thick masses of 
nndcrgroivth Snch trees as there are consist of small standards 
like Iboms, Laburnums, and perhaps Apples The shrubs arc 
probably flowenng kinds, grown Ihmly and pruned for the sake of 
getting bountiful blossom But limited though the amount of shade 
IS, it helps many beautiful plants which are sensitive to unbroken 
sunheat, as Hepaticas and some other Anemones, including angnlosa. 
Woodruff (Asperula), Asphodel, the Astilbes and Spiraeas, As&antia 
major, the hardy Cyclamens, the Cardamines, including the Lady- 
Smock, the lovely Dieljdxa (Dicentra) spectabilis, which should have 
shelter from cold wind as well as some shade, the Amencan Cowshps, 
the graceful Epimediums, the Meadow Geramum (pratense), Wmter 
Acomtes, Gcums, Hellebores, many Lihums, the glonous Poppy- 
wort Meconopsis Walhchu, hlimuluses, Omphalodcs vema, Pnm- 
roses, the Bloodroot (Sangumana canadensis), numerous Saxifrages, 
the Foam Flower (TiarcUa cordifoha), and manv other good plants 
So simple a provision as a site on the north side of a Rose pillar 
makes a great difference to these susceptible things, they grow 
vigorously, when without shade they would be weak and poorly 
flowered Happily, they are nearly all mexpensive, and can therefore 
be planted m quantity 

Walks There is a strong case m most gardens, and strongest of 
all m small gardens, for giving particular attention to the embel- 
lishment of the neighbourhood of w'aUcs, which of all parts of the 
garden are the most frequented, yet often the most neglected To 
consider the pnncipal beauty of a garden in connection with its 
walks is to stnke a firm, attractive note at the very entrance to the 
place, to maintain it up to the doors of the house, and to extend it 
to every section It is, however, common to see the sides of walks 
left bare IVhere, at the gates of suburban, and indeed many 
rural, gardens also, are found groups of heavy, dull, and monotonous 



evergreens, there should be the first of a senes of beds, or the 
beginning of a continuous mixed border, m which pillar Roses, 
flowenng shrubs, and annual and perennial herbaceous plants, are 
tastefully grouped, so that interest is awakened and beauty seen 
from the moment foot is set on the place 
The adornment of walks wiU vary with their character and the 
part of the garden which they serve What may be termed the 
entrance-walk ivill probably be of gravel, it will be dramed, made 
substantially with under rubble, and cambered in order to cany ram 
to the sides Leadmg up to ^e front door, it will not pursue a 
senes of zigzags, nor double upon itself, although it may follow an 
even and graceful curve which lengthens it a httle The subordinate 
walks may be of ash or even turf In the shrubbery, the woodland, 
and the wild garden, they will certainly be either of grass or heath 
And such organic differences of character call for differences of treat- 
ment The entrance-walk should have no covering Even an arch 


IS apt to be a nmsance Pretty enough on a summer mormng, it 
is an ugly obstacle to pass on a dark, wet, wmter mght, when clothing, 
umbrella, and temper are alike apt to become lacerated The 
material for embellishing such paths should be at the sides only, 
not over them If disconnected beds are preferred to a border, let 
them be interspersed with objects of interest which nse above the 
level of the ordinary bedding plants, such as a group of pillar Roses, 
a clump of Pampas Grass, a Bamboo, a comfer, a standard flowenng 
tree, or a clump of Sweet Peas, and these objects will generally look 
best if given a small circular bei which may at discretion be carpeted 
with Violas or other low-growing plants 
If the space available beside the walk is severely restricted, it may 
be necessary' to abandon the idea both of large-plant borders and 
disconnected beds, but still somethmg should be done Rock 
edgings have strong claims, and there is no reason why, if a supply 
of small stones can be obtained, such edgings, rangmg from i8 ms 
to 3 ft in width (for stnet umformity is undesirable), should not be 
made in thousands of small gardens In a sense they are mimaturo 
rock gardens, with only one or two tiers of stones Numerous smaU 
Alpines and bulbs could be drawn upon to furnish them It o^y 
needs a little management, therefore, to provide the sides of the 
principal gravel walks mth objects of beauty and interest winch 
every visitor wdl enjoy and appreciate And the inner grass 
whether mown paths on the lawn proper or uncultivated paths lead- 
mg to the wilderness, can as easily be given atfractioM A combina- 
tion of pergola and herbaceous border is perhaps the best for tte 

shaven path See Pergolas The undressed path probably ^ds be- 
tween shrubs and beneath trees, where a ^ 
can be grown, as is shown under Shade and 

oath leading to water probably desceilds, and a case is presented for 
toeatment with flat stones, beside and between 
Primulas rosea lapomca, and other moisture-loving species, 
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most under the eye. one at this season, another at that, and conse- 
quently that one of the first objects, after finding appropnate places 
for them, is to provide somethmg smtable for their adornment 
For remarks on the makmg and care of walks see Walks 

Steps Steps are naturally associated with paths, although there 
are cases in which they lead directiy to open lawns It is particularly 
in gardens on slopmg ground, whether terraced or otherwise, that we 
find steps, in the flat garden there are few Steps are of various 
kinds, from the elaborate flight of fine stone, broad and massive, with 
carven pillars and handsome balustrades, in the most important 
parts of large gardens, to the rough steps hewn m slopmg ground 
and laid with stones or logs In any and every case suitable orna- 
mental plants can be found for them Perhaps in the more elaborate 
flights the steps themselves will not be planted, the gardener con- 
tenting himself with filling the vases with Ivy-leaved or Zonal 
Ger aniums and sethng tubs of Agapanthuses, Hydrangeas, or 
Agaves at the bottom But m the case of less elaborate flights, 
plants will certainly be established between the steps, whether or no 
vases and tubs are used also Arabises, Alyssums, Aubnetias, 
Alpine and hybrid garden Pinks, Portulacas, Sun Roses, Cerastiums, 
and Saxifrages will provide abundance of matenal Fhghts of steps 
thus treated add greatly to the charm of the garden, in the case 
of flights connectmg gravel walks, they make a pleasant break m the 
Imes of herbaceous borders or lawn beds In the case of a flight of 
steps leadmg to turf, a flower bed may be provided near the bottom, 
and while not so dose as to impede free movement, yet near enough 
to be under dose scrutmy, for people do not, as a rule, come down 
garden steps as children come down house stairs, that is, either three 
steps at a time or m a shde down the banisters, but move sedately 
and contemplatively, with an eye tamed to beauty In many cases 
’ steps will practically form part of a rock garden, mergmg at the 
sides of the flight mto the stones of the rockery Such arrangements 
are beautiful near garden-houses and m approaches to the waterside 

Walls Walls are as permanent as the prfnapal uralks, and as 
conspicuous Wall of house and wall of outbuilding, as well as 
terrace walls — all come boldly under the eye and all must therefore 
be furmshed, in part perhaps with varieties of Ivy and Virgiman 
Creeper, but also m part with beautiful flowermg and bemed shrubs, 
such as Ceanothuses, Buddleias, Clematises, Escallomas, Pyrus 
(Cydoma) japomca, Cotoneasters, Crataeguses (Thoms, particularly 
Pyracantha or Lalandi), Jasmines, Honej^uckles, Magnolias 
(^andifiora, that fine evergreen, brooks no compamon in its vigour), 
(^ycanthus praecox (Chimonanthus fragrans, dehciously perfumed), 
Eemas, Roses, and Wistarias 

Rougher walls, open-jomted or mortar-crumbled, double walls 
loosely built, and w^s which sustain banks, may be set with things 
that require little moisture and enjoy hme, such as Wallflowers, Cam- 
panulas of the smaller species, Arabises, Aubnetias, Alyssum saxatile, 
Alpme Pinks, such as Dianthus ddtoides, encrusted Saxifrages, Sun 
Roses, and Sedums Happy he who, m a moist distnct or in a sheltered 
damp spot, can grow on one of his walls the beautiful Tropaeolum 
apeciosam — an object, when at home, of almost unequalled beauty 



Roc^rtK Some form of rockeiy js an essential feature of the 
modem flower garden, and in view of its importance speaal attention 
been given to the subject See remarks and selections under 
Alpine Gardens and Plants, and under Rockery 
Trees See remarks under Trees 
Shrubs See remarks under Shrubs 

The Water Garden The water garden can often be associated with 
the rock garden Reference has been made to the desuabihty of 
providing different aspects, and forming cool bays If water can be 
earned to one or more of these bays, and peaty soil is provided, a 
number of beautiful moisture-Ioving plants can be grown, such as 
Japanese Inses (Ins laevigata or Kaempfen vanettes), Marsh Man- 
gold (Caltha paJustns), Water Violet (Hottoma palustns). Wood 
Lily (Tnlhum grandiflorum), Pnmula japomca and P rosea, the 
Water Flag (Ins Pseudacorus), the Water Soldier (Stratiotes aloides), 
the Flowenng Rush (Butomus umbellatus), the Bog Bean (Meny- 
anthes tnfoliata), the Lady-Smock (Cardamine pratensis), the Lady's 
Shppers (Cjrpnpedium Calceolus and C spectabile), the Arrorhead 
(Sagittana sagitbfoha), the Wmter Hawthorn (Aponogeton dis- 
tachyon), and the reeds Carex npana vanegata and Typha latifolia 
A pool, puddled with clay or lined with cement, may be made for 
Water Lakes If the plants are sunk in 2 to 3 ft of water in Apnl, 
with the roots packed m loam m pieces of old sacking, or bound round 
with moss, they will thnve \’^en the water is covered with flat 
brown, green, and purple leaves, and white, rose, yellow, and blue 
flowers, the pool will be a ebanzmg sight See dlso Water and the 
Sunk Garden 

Grass Well-kept grass is an important feature of the flower 
garden See remarks under Grass and Lawns 

Flowering Ash. See Fraxinus Omus 

Flowenng Currant See Ribes sangumeum and Shrubs 

Flowenng Rush. See Butomus umbellatus and Flower Gardens The 
Water Garden 

Flower of the West Wind. See Zephyranthes 

Flower-pots. Pots are sold under number, according to the quantity 
m a cast, as follows* 


Name 

Number tn Cast 

Top Width tn inches 

Ones 

I 

20 

Twos ‘ 

2 

18 

Fours 

4 

15 

Sixes 

6 

13 

Eights 

8 

12 

Twelves 

X2 

Hi 

Sixteens 

x6 


Twenty-fours 

24 

H 

Thirty-twos 

3* 

6 

Forty-eights 

48 

4i 

Sixties 

60 

3 

Thumbs 

80 

2i 
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Clean fiower-pots should always be used New ones should ba 
soaked in water a few hours 

Flowers, Cut, Gathering and Packing It is a good pnnciple to cut 
flowers regularly, except where seed is wanted, and there are few 
cases in which the plants are not benefited by it Cutting the flowers 
while young prevents them from settmg seed, which is the most 
exhausting process a plant undergoes, gathenng is therefore an 
incentive to contmuons flowenng There are, however, a few kinds 
that must only be cut with care and judgment, because the new 
growth spnngs from the base of the bloom-trass Aaaleas, Camellias, 
and Hhododcndrons may be quoted as instances 
The cutting of flowers is often a bone of contention between 
employers and gardeners, the latter contending that the appearance 
of plants IS spoiled by careless cutting Gathenng may, however, 
be done m such a way as to leave the enect of the plants ummpaired, 
and it should be done with discrimination To gather a dozen 
flowers from one plant might affect a bed or border, but to gather 
2 or 3 flowers from each of several plants would leave no gap 
Flowers of hard-wooded plants, such as Azaleas, keep longer if the 
base of the stem is hghtly scraped with a knife before they are put 
in the vases Flowers generally look best m vases and bowls when 
little mixing of kinds is done, there may, however, be judicious 
blendmg of colours, such as (i) red, white, and blue, (s) salmon and 
lavender, (3) cream and pmk 

In packmg flowers avoid using cotton wool, as it absorbs moisture 
If this matenal is ever employed it should be in the form of a damp 
wad round the base of the stems A little damp moss may be used 
in the same way The flow'ers themselves should be dry, and should 
be packed firmly, preferably in tissue or butter paper In cutting 
for show it IS best to cut in the afternoon or evening, and keep the 
flowers m a cool, dark place, with the stems in water, until they 
can be set up on the boards 
Fly, Green, Black, etc See Aphides 
Foam Flower. See Tiarella cordifoha 

Follicle. A smgle hollow carpel opemng on one side to discharge the 
seed, as in C^lumbme 

Food of Plants. This important subject is considered under Manures, 
which see See also Absorption and Assimilation 
Forcing. The act of inducing vegetables to come into bloom in advance 
of the usual time Me&ods are stated under ^e plants concerned 
Forenght (Forthnght) shoots See Breastwood under Apples 
Forget-me-not, A delightful flower-garden favounte, best raised from 
seed annually (see Biennials), except in the case of the Alpine species, 
which may be sown as required, or mcreased by division The 
Forget-me-nots are charnung among late bulbs, planted in autumn 
and lifted after flowenng in sprmg For this purpose none is better 
than Myosotis dissitiflora, as it is dwarf and compact There are 
several varieties of it Sylvatica is taller, but very bnght Palustns 
IS the best for damp places Alpestns and its vaneties are good for 
the rockery See also Myosotis For the New Zealand Forget-me- 
not see Myosotidium 
Fork. See Digging 

Fonnalin, Formaldehyde. Commeraal formahn u sometimes recom- 



mended as a remedy for plant diseases It is Iiqmd formaluehvdf 

certATT^nit^f*®^ ^ streng^th It is mentioned in connection rath 
certain plants in the present work 

{fdr-sy.thia Ord Oleacea) One of the most 
useful deaduous shrobs, blooming very early m advance of the 
lecves, and tiTcathed in yellovr flowers from top to bottom Two 

nndisama Atrocauhs. Fortunei 
Md Sieboldi^e v^eties of suspeusa Intermedia is a hvbnd 
be^een^e two, densiflora is a modem form of it Thev grow 

1^'eM-tilled, fertile sod suits them’ They 
should be planted in antumn After flowering, the old wood may 
be cut out to make room for young, which will flower the folloran*^ 
tr Propagation is by cuttings in summer or layers in autumn " 
Fothergilla (fSth-er-gfll-a Ord Hamamehdea) The one speaes 
grown is Gardem (alnifolia), of which there are several varieties, 
mclnding major—the most popular It is a deciduous shrub rath 
downy leaves and small white scented flowers, which appear m 
spnng in advance of the leaves, similarly to the related Witch Hazel 
(Hamamelis) It is grown to the best advantage in good loamy 
soil, with peat, on a wall Propagation is by layering m autumn 
FoxgloTe, See Biennials and Digitalis 

Fragana (fra-ga-na Ord Rosaces) The i^ecies indica, which 
has yellow flowers in early summer, is grown on rockwork Vesca 
semperflorens is the Alpine Strawberry, See Straw'beny 
Frame, A frame is very useful in a garden With a hotbed beneath it 
(see Hotbeds) it may be utilised for laismg tender plants m spnng, 
growing Cucumbers m summer, and forcing Violets in antumn 
Unheated, it will prove serviceable for raising half-hardy plants 
and hardening garden plants which have been raised m heat A 
2-light frame, i8 ms deep at the back and I4 ms on front, each 
sash 6 ft by 4 ft , will answer well While glass is best for the hghts, 
transparent oiled canvas is obtamable from seedsmen, and answers 
very well A supply of Archangel mats for covenng ^mes m very 
cold weather is desirable m some cases See also Greenhouses 


Francoa, Bndal Wreath (frfln-c6-a Ord Saxifragese) The species 
ramosa is a graceinl plant, with long, arching spikes of small white 
flowers It thrives m a cool greenhouse, and when m bloom can 
be drafted mto the window of a room, where it will overhang the 
other plants and impart a loose, pleasing eflect It can be raised 
from seed, which may be sown m a warm frame or greenhouse m 
spnng, the seedlings pncked off, potted and repotted as needed 
Five-mch pots will be large enough to flower them in, and loam, 
rath a fourth of leafmould or decayed manure, and some sand, will 
do for compost Appendiculata and sonchifoha, both with rosy 
puiple flowers, 2 ft high, are also obtamable 
Frankema, Sea Heath (f^-ke-ma Ord Frankemaceie) Of the 
several species, the only one much grown is laevis, an evergreen 
trailer with wiry branches, beanng pink flowers m summer, suitable 
for the rockery, on whidi it will make dense caipets, especially 
near the sea and in sandy loam and peat Propagation is by division 


in spnng 

FraxmelJa. SeeDictamnus 

Framnmi, Ash (frSx-m-us Ord Oleaceie). The common Ash to 
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Fraxinus excelsior, a Bntish tree, flowering in May, with very tough, 
flexible wood There are many varieties of it, such as aucubaefolia, 
anrea, heterophylla vanegata, and pendula Amencana is the 
White Ash Omns is the Manna or Flowenng Ash There are 
several vaneties of both See also Ash 
Freesia (frees-ia Ord Indeae) The Freesia is one of the most 
fragrant of bulbs and a gem for blooming in wmter and spring By 
putbng several bulbs an inch apart m 5‘m pots in bulb soil in 
autumn, placmg them m a frame (not plunged in fibre), and bnngmg 
them into heat m batches, it is easy to get a long succession of bloom. 
The plants are nearly hardy, and may be used for an unheated green- 
house They like a hght, airy position, and plenty of water once 
the buds have formed After flowenng they should be dned off 
by degrees, and finally spread on a shelf in the sun to npen Refracta, 
orange, white and yellow, is the original kmd Leichthm major has 
pnmrose flowers, and is a very strong grower Many beautiful 
hybrids have been raised and can be obtained from spemahst bulb- 
dealers Freesias bloom from seed in about X4 months 
Fremontia (irS-mfin-tia Ord Sterculiaces) The only speaes, 
califormca, is a beautiful deciduous shrub, with large yellow flowers 
in June, growing 4 to 6 ft high m a shdtered place The brown 
stems and shoo^ are conspicuous It likes a warm but not dry 
place, with sandy loam and leafmould Increase may be effected 
by mserting cutfangs m sandy soil in sprmg, preferably in bottom 
heat and covered with a bell-glass 
French Bean. See Bean 

French Gardemng What is known as French gardomng is the con- 
centrated manuring of the top spit of soil until it becomes a black 
mould, and the forang in it under frames and cloches of a number 
of vegetables, mainly salads, that lend themselves to intensive 
culture It IS not wholly new to Bntisb gardeners, on the contrary, 
the mam principles have been practised for many years, but less 
effort has been spent on the top soil, few cloches have been used, 
and the number of different salads has been smaller French 
gardemng in its most ^'mtensifled" form needs expensive eqmp- 
ment, and must not be entered upon without careful consideration 
If walls and glass houses are erected (and protection of some kmd is 
absolutely necessary) and the garden is well equipped with pits, 
frames, and adequate heatmg, the cost may be expected to be at 
least ;^iooo per acre This would not be justified unless there was a 
good market for the produce, hence the necessity of caution 
The pnncipal apphances required for a French garden are reed 
mats, which must be dressed with Bordeaux Mixture as a fungiade 
and preservative, frames, and cloches The pnnapal crops grown are 
Cauhflowers, Cucumbers, Melons, Tomatoes, Chicory, Spmach, Parsley, 
Lettuces, Mushrooms, Radishes, Endive, Beans, Cmrots, and Turmps 
Attention must be given to cropping the ground successionally 
Those who are embarkmg capi^ in French gardemng should 
consult a rehable work on the subject 
French Honeysuckle. See Hedysarum. 

French Mangold. See Mangold 
Fnnge Tree. See Chionanthus 

FntiUana, Snake's Head Lily, Crown Impenal (ftit-iU-a-ria Ord. 
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fil! r Meleagns is the Snake's Head laly Impen- 

IS the Crown ImpOTal, which see The chequered hlac flowers of 
Mdeagns have a subdued and composed appearance There is 
no^ng bnUiant and assertive about them, but they are quai5 
Md pleasing They droop on their stems at a height of about i ft 
from the ground The Snake's Head looks very weU in grass and 

5^7?, °® rockeiy, or near the front of the border 

WeU-drained sandy sod should be provided, and the bulbs may be 
put 4 ms deep m autumn White and pmk vaneties are procurable 
Araena with purple flowers. 4 ms, and its yeUow variety, anrea, 
yellow, 4 ms , and recurva, red and yellow, 9 ms , are all good 
Fntillanas for the rockery, and bloom in spnng Pudica, yellow 
droopmg bells, 4 ms , is channmg 

Fronds. The parts of ferns correspondmg (to some extent) to leaves 
See also Ferns 


Frost. Frost is most likely to occur on autumn, wmter, or spnng mghts. 
when the sky is clear, and heat escapes from the earth by radiation 
In cloudy weather this radiation is checked Frost is likely to be 
most severe on low sites, because cold air rolls down to valleys 
from higher regions, bnt the presence of a body of water modifies this 
and tends to equahse temperatures If non-hardy plants are frozen 
they should not be exposed to the sun, bnt should be synnged 
Plants in nnheated honses should be dry before evemng, as there is 
then less danger of mjury from frost A few sheets of newspaper 
Will protect the plants from mild frost Frost often threatens heavy 
loss to commercial fnnt-growers, and " Smudge fires " are sometimes 
used by them to protect blossom, cotton waste bem^ burned m 
Colorado heaters, of which 40 to 50 are required per acre The 
stigma of Apple-blossom is watery and tends to suffer at 29“, 
bnt much depends on other conditions, dry frost is less dangerous 
than frost with sleet Frost does good service in other directions 
it acts benefiaally on heavy soil, because with the moisture in the 
soil expandmg when frozen, the stiff masses are dismtegrated and 
the soU becomes friable This was markedly the case after the 
severe winter of 1928-9, when the heaviest of soils crumbled like sand, 
nor did they crack m the summer drought which followed 


FRUIT: PLANNING, PRUNING, SELECTIONS, ETC. 

A supply of fruit should be regarded as indispensable in all 
bnt the sm^est gardens, and even m these it is possible to grow a few 
trees, either as bushes on dwarfing stocks, as cordons on a wall or 
fence, or as fans on a wall Apples, Pears, Plums, Chemes, Apneots, 
Damsons, Currants, Goosebemes, Raspbemes, and Strawberries 
all claim attention, while Peaches, Grapes, Loganbemes, and Black- 
berries have also to be considered Crabs, Damsons, Figs, Melons, 
Mulbemes, Nuts, Oranges, and Qumces swell the hst 
Planning It is not common to find an elaborately plaimed fruit 
garden m a private place, for the reason that most of the trees are 
accommodated on walls and in borders If there is a special fruit 
area, it is generally an orchard of standard trees on grass But 
wherever there is a fairly large and open piece of ground for which 
there is no special want, an assortment of fruits might be planted 
With advantage For example, standard Apples of eslectcd varieties 
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could be planted 30 ft apart and half-standards or bush Apples^ 
Pears, Plums, and Chcmes planted 15 ft apart between them It 
would be several years before these trees required all the space, and 
meanwhile Currants and Gooseberries could be planted ft apart 
between Half an acre, or even less, planted with fruit trees on this 
ipnnciple would jaeld an appreciable quantity of different kinds of 
fruits But the grower should resist the temptation to which nearly 
all owners of fruit plantations succumb, that is, crowding vegetables 
between the trees so thickly that the v/hole ground up to the stems 
13 covered It pays better in the end to keep the ground clear, 
because the trees bear sooner and better Especially is this the 
case where the sod is not of the brat To make matters worse, it is 
generally coarse, strong-grounng greens, such as Brussels Sprouts, 
which are associated with the trees It would be less objectionable 
to broadcast Turnips, which do not spread so much, make hghter 
demands on the food m the sod, and smother weeds Or Straw- 
bemes might be grown for the first three years 
Another plan with much to recommend it is to plant half-standard 
trees 24 ft apart, and fill the space between them for a few years with 
small bushes, keepmg the ground clean with a cultivator 
The simplest plan of all for growers with plenty of ground and 
adequate capital is to plant standards 24 to 30 ft apart in grass, 
and put sheep in The principal drawback is that except in the 
best of sods trees grow much more slowly than in cultivated 
sod, moreover, the stems must be protected from the sheep Alter- 
natively to sheep, crops of hay may be taken, in which case the turf 
- should be manured well every three years 

Site The site of the fruit orchard or plantation is not very material 
if the garden is open and level, but if it contains slopes, one with a 
southern or western aspect should be chosen m preference to a 
northern or an eastern, a soutbmn slope with very litUe easting m it is 
suitable Windswept places are bad, and so are low spots Strong 
winds worry the trees and blow the fruit off In low sites frost is 
liable to do damage to the blossom, but a body of water near is a 
preventive A south-easterly aspect is unsuitable, because the sun 
may strike direct on to the trees whde the bloom is touched by frost, 
and destroy the crop For this reason a south-westerly aspect is 
better A low, damp site on heavy sod is unfavourable, because 
roots do not spread freely and moss and lichen are encouraged 
Soif A cold subsod is bad for all kinds of fruit trees, it is therefore 
imprudent to plant m damp, undramed ground If a low site is 
unavoidable, drain-pipes should be laid in 3 ft deep, provided there 
IS an outlet for the water The best sod for fruit is a reddish, sub- 
stantial loam, the least suitable sods are heavy, undramed damp 
clay and hght, fibreless land close to chalk The sod should be dug 
or ploughed deeply 

Where the conditions are wholly favourable— warm aspect, well- 
dtained, fertde sod— it may pay the grower to put doum an acre or 
two of a speaal fruit, such as Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple; form such 
circumstances a very profitable return may be secured A few ro^ 
of Worcester Pearmain should be planted among the Cox's for the 

cake of the pollen ^ 
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Fruit with Vegetables In small gardens, the fnut trees are generally 
assoaated the vegetables in the kitchen garden Here thev 
are accommodated as bashes or pyramids beside the paths, as 
cordons or fans on 'trails, as espahers on wires slortmg the iralks, as 
ramblers (parncularly jn the case of Loganbemes and Blackbemes) 
on arches and trelhsss, and as canes, e g Raspberries and hybnd 
bemes, on stakes Just as on the outside of the circumferential 
path the gardener has his borders for small vegetable crops, so on 
the mside he can have borders for fnut if he thinks proper, the 
vegetables occupying the mam central spaces of each section 

StratTbemes may be •worked in with the vegetable rotations if 
desired, making a new bed every two years at most, many successful 
gardeners only fruit a bed once 

The most perplezmg matter for the small gardener to deade is the 
kind of frmt and type of tree to choose The lo-rod man can gro'w 
quite respectable quantities of all the most important vegetables 
(see Allotments), and he can even provide himself with successions 
of several by sowing both early and late ■raneties, bnt a fruit 
tree is a different proposition from a Cabbage The most 
compact variety of Apple groirn as a bush needs 7 square yards of 
ground to do itself full jusface, while Plums and Pears call for more 
There remain Chemes, Goosebemes, Currants, Raspbemes, and 


Strawberries of the most popular lands, wilh a few m reserve that are 
qmte worthy of inclusion Decidedly fnut-growing is a different pro- 
position from vegetable culture, let us, however, see what can be done 
Cordons In the smallest of gardens there is but one tray of soltong 
the problem of getting not only several kmds, but several varieties 
of each, and that is to substitute the cordon for the bush system 
With the single-stem principle under adoption, each cordon calls 
for no more than half a square yard of ground Of course it does not 
bear so much fruit m any one season, but on the whole it hears more 
regularly, and on an aggregate of several seasons the balance is not 
hea-vily against it A more senous obstacle to its general adoption 
IS the greatly increased cost of fillin g a given area of ground, because 
not only are there more trees to buy, but there are supports to 
provide, cordon trees not bemg self-supportmg The fmt-^ower 
cannot have it all ways, as witii the rest of us, he has to strike a 
balance between contendmg factors Bnt it is something to toow that 
however small the garden may be, there is room for fruit frewm it 
In mafcmg up a smaU collection of cordon trees, to mclude Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and Chemes, we rmght select 24 Apples, « 

6 Plums, and 6 Chemes We could have 4 trees each of 6 Appl^, 

2 each of 6 Pears, 2 each of 3 Plams, and 2 each of 3 . S 

gives us the opportumty of providmg for a succession of 

reduemg the quantity of each to a negh^ble amount Our Appl 

might be Early Victoria (Emneth Early), Lord 

Castle, Lane's Pnnee Albert for a succession of ctibn^ry v^®^^ 

Worcester Pearmam and Cox's Orange Pippin for snccessional dessat 

vaneties By growing a smaller number Seedtag 

lengthen our list to bring in such useful sS 

Bismarck. Peasgood's Nonsuch. Earners J^g. GoMen Spme, 
Newton Wonder, Gladstone, James Gneve. ond Kin^ of the ttppi . 
taTS B a matter <rf taste, whreh each grower caa deade , or iumseK 
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Fnixt — conttnued 

Our Pears could be Jargonelle, Wilhams's Bon Chrfitiea, Beuirfi 
Hardy, Lomse Bonne of Jersey, BoyennS da Cornice, and Glou 
llorceau, witli extension to bnng in Conference, Mane Louise, 
Beurr6 d'AmanJis, Fitmaston Duchess, Josephine de Mahnes, and 
Easter Beaird if more vanety and less quantity of each appealed 
to the grower Our Plums could be Czar, Victona, and Jefierson's 
Gage Our Chemes could be Early Rivers, Napoleon, and Black 
Eagle And, incredible though it may seem, all the foregomg could 
be got mto a piece of ground equivalent to i square rod {30J square 
yards) in area without crowdmg 

StaJces to support the cordons may be economised by reducmg 
the number and usmg wire The stakes must be tough and seasoned 
and the base must be dressed with tar, creosote, or some other 
preservative, or renewal will soon be necessary H the rows are 
4 ft apart and the trees 18 ms apart, it will suffice 
Here we have muJium tn paroo fnut-growmg, absolutely satis- 
factory, full of interest, with nothing labonous about it after the first 
soil-preparation and plantmg, indu^g stake-dnvmg, is done It is a 
system easily withm the compass of thousands of people who are now 
languishmg for a hobby which wiU be at the same fama inexpensive, 
interesting, and free from strain, either of mind or body Astart can be 
made at any time between the end of October and the end of March, 
provided the weather is not too wet or frosty Admirable, it will be 
seen, to follow up the summer operations among the vegetables 
A constant succession of fnut can thus be had from Jdy to March 
m small quantities, for several of our chosen Apples and Pears 
are keepers 

Classtficatton of Frwis for Prumng The pmmng of the vanous 
kmds of fruit trees is not qmte the same m detail, but there is not a 
great deal of difiference m pnnaple, what there is tammg on the 
extent to which the tree bears on young or old wood The shghtest 
consideration suffices to teach tiie pmner that if one kind of tree 
bears mamly on wood a year old and another on wood two or more 
years old, some difference in pmmng is likely to be necessary We 
cannot give a beginner a be^r guide to the prmaples of prumng 
than to suggest that he begm by classifying the hnds which he 
may be growing into two sections: young-wood bearers and old-wood 
bearers Here they are 

Youttg’taaad Bearers A few vanehes of Apple, all Peaches and 
Nectarines, all Black Cnrrants, Morello and Kentish Chemes, 
Raspbemes, Loganbemes, Goosebemes (to some extent) 

Old-wood Bearers Most Apples, all Pears and Plums, most 
Chemes, but not Morello or Kentish Chemes, Red and White 
Cnixants, Apncots (chiefly), Goosebemes (to some extent) 

By *' young wood " is here meant wood in the second year of its 
growth, in short, wood which is formed one year and bears the next 
(The production of fruit on wood the same year that it forms, as 
Roses Woom, is abnormal ) By " old wood ” is meant wood which 
does not ^ar until at least the second year after formation The 
pnnaple of pmmng the former class is to cut out the fruiting shoots 
as soon as the fimt has been gathered, and of the latter to cut out 
most or all the young wood annually, leavmg only the ripe wood 
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Foundat.on Prwtre It would save the student some amount 
of work if fresh wood of all fruits sprang direct from the ground 
annually and all fruits bore like a Raspbeny, because then he would 
understand dearly that all he had to do was to cut out a complete 
set of canes each year after they had frmted, retauung new shoots 
for bsanng the following year,* bat the habit of the Raspbeny is 
excepuonal among frmts, only the Loganbeny, of all those named, 
coming near to it With the others in the two hsts, there is the 
framework of the tree to consider, that is, the foundation wood which 


carnes the fruiting wood And the foundatiou wood may pio've 
somewhat perplexing, especially if the grower comes mto possession 
of trees winch have been planted for a good many years and have 
developed a constitution, which may be good or bad Whether the 
fmit IS a young-wood or an old-wood bearer, the foundation wood 
must be there to carry it, or we have no real tree or bush 
Broadly, the foundation wood consists of the bole or mam stem, 
the primary forks from it, and the secondary forks The bole is 
formed from the bud or graft which is put on to the Paradise or other 
stock by the nnrseryman who propagates the tree (see Budding and 
Grafting), and which, after the extension of one complete growing 
season, is shortened to within half a yard of the ground, except m 
the case of standard trees The primary forks are the branches 
which result from the shortemng referred to The secondary forks 
are the branches which result from the shortening to one-third of 
their length of the primary forks at the end of a complete growing 
season In a word, the tree is built up by stages It is given a 
foundation by pruning back in two successive years What if the 
foundation work is omitted? The tree will be stragghng and top- 
heavy It will bear no fruit anywhere near the ground Therefore, 
practically all fruit trees require shortemng when young If they 
are allowed to grow nght away from the bud or graft they make 
growth, and the lower part of the tree is bare A first-year 
(" maiden ”) to form a bush should be pruned back to i8 ms high 
in wmter, or before it starts growing m spring A 2 -y^-oIa toe 
should have its side branches shortened to one-tord 
A would-be fruit-grower who buys a tree two years old finds that 
the foundation work has to some extent been done by the nursery 
man who sold it to him. nevertheless, another shortemng to at least 
one-half the length is desirable after planting, giving a t^ary set 
of forks Nursery trees four years old or more need 
back after plantmg, but they should be reheved “®st of to 
fruit the first year, m order to give them a cnance to concentrate 

aJl their energies on rootmg x 

Good foundation pruning is the makmg of a mnt toe, ought 
never to be omitted clu. m August or September if possiWe 
(see under Apples), at the nursery where the frees to to be bo^ 
and note the uniform structure of the foundation toe ^t “ ti^ 
and orderly It is developmg under a conadered pl^ You s 
,+ IT, ,fe different staees the first growth from the bud, the first 

fork, the second forkf and the third fork toS 

trees The vanous stages teach an unforgettable leson The tow 

T,^ ttM umerr s^ea is the place to leam the first leeson m 
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pmmag Perhaps some particular trees give the natm q>edal 
satisfa^on Very vrell, let him ask for tellies bearing his name 
to be put on them forthunth, and a few weeks later those very trees 
vdll be his ovna, at the catalogue price 
Having given his order, he vnll have justified his presence at the 
nursery and may proceed without compunction to follow up what 
he has learned about the foundation tree by an examination of the 
older frmt trees which the nurseryman is sure to have And he will 
then perceive how the foundation system and the fimitmg system 
are blended Fresh from a study of the 2- or 3-year-old Apple tree, he 
will be able to study the 4-, 5-, 6-, or perhaps lo-year-old tree of the 
same vanety, and be able to frace the stages by which it has de- 

veloped He vuU soon be able to indicate the points where the tree 
was shortened, even if the marks are qmte overgrown The bifnr> 
cation of the branches will teach him where the prunmg has been done. 
Thenceforth he is in a fair way to becoming a master of his subject 
Summer Pruning This docs not concern shortening the mam 
branches of young trees to get a good head, but deals with the 
summer side shoots of older trees to get fruit It is a good practice, 
because it exposes the wood to the sun and accelerates npemng 
Ibose who want to grow exhibition frmt, and have plenty of tune, 
may pmch oft the tips of the side shoots at the end of Iday, and six 
weeks later serve the secondary shoots in the same way, but busy 
people and market-growers should make one pruning suffice, and do 
it from mid-August to mid-September This applies to most varieties 
of Apples, and to Pears 

Manure Fruit trees are generally manured heavily at plantmg, 
and receive httle food when fhey have got mto bearmg The 
reverse would be better In nch, loamy sods, 20 tons of manure per 
acre, or i barrow-load per rod, suffice at planting In poor ground 
at least double may be used When the trees have got into regular 
bearmg a coat of manure may be spread round ihem every other year, 
alternately with a dressing of artfficial manure, such as 2 lb of sul- 
phate of potash and 5 Ib of basic slag (superphosphate instead of the 
latter on limestone soils) per rod, applied m February and raked m 
^ass Only in good soil districts should the frmt trees be planted 
in grass, and where they are so planted wide holes should be made, 
and the surface sod kept open until the trees are well established 
Planting November is a good planting month, as the soil has not 
lost all its summer warmth, but if the ground is very wet it is better 
to plant later, and it may be done up to the end of March Standard 
fam should be set 24 ft apart, the distance to be increased to 30 ft 
for Bramley’s Seedling, Newton Wonder, Emperor Alexander, 
Blenheim Oiange, and other strong Apples, also for Plums and 
Chemes Half-standards should be 18 ft to 24 ft apart Bush and 
pyramid trees on dwarfing stocks may be 9 ft to 12 ft apart 
Types ojf Tree The most popular t^es are the standard, the half- 
standard, the bush, the pyramid, the fan, the espalier, and the 
cordon Standards and half-standards have clean, straight ste^ 
about 6 ft and 3 ft high respectively They are generally raised by 
inserting a bud m the mam stem of a stock (for best stocks, sw the 
various frmts) a few inches above the ground m summer If the 
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bud dnes up, the stock is cut back to about 6 iss and T7hip>grafted 
(see Apples and Grafting) the following spnng Some nurserymen 
supply standards with fruit spurs on the stems, and these spurs 
may be kept for a few years, but should be gradually cleared away 
as the heads estend Bushes and pyramids are generally put on 
dwarfing stocks by budding or grafting Bashes are gradually 
supplanting standards, except with market'growers They are 
better than standards for small gardens, and come mto bearing 
sooner Fans are good for walls, especially m the case of Plums, 
Chemes, and Peaces Espahers are trees with several tiers of 
honzontel branches, and are very good for growmg on strained 
wires at the side of walks Cordons take np least room of all 
They are trees with only one stem, and may be planted diagonally 
i8ins apart against a wil or fence They are prevented from makmg 
side branches, and are kept fruitful by summer pruning Hon- 
zontal cordons suitable for training on low stramed wires are pro- 
curable The following table summarises the types 


Type of Tree 


Standard Apple, Pear, 
Plum, or Cherry 
Half-Standards of 
above lands 
Bushes or pyramids 
of above (vigorous 
vaneties) 

Bushes or pyramids 
of above (small j 
vaneties) 

Fan Peaches, Nectar- 
mes, and Chemes 
Espalier Apples, etc 

Cordon Apples, etc 

Bush Currants and 
Goosebemes 
Cordon ditto 

Raspbemes 


Strawberries 


Situatton suitable 

Dis- 
tance 
apart 
in fi 

No 

per 

acre 

When to 
Prune 

Open plantation or 
orchard on grass 

30 

48 

November 
to March 

Ditto 

x8 

134 

Ditto 

Plantations or 
large garden 
borders 

15 

1 

193 

I 

Ditto 

Garden borders 

9 

! 

I 537 

i 

Ditto 

Walls 

15 


Spnng and 
summer 

Wires beside walks 

15 


August, 

winter 

Walks and wires 



August, 

wmter 

Plantations and 
borders 

7 

8S9 

Late 

winter 

Walls and wires 

I 


August, 

winter 

1 

Borders on stakes 

rows 

4 ft 
stools 

aft I 

5445 

August 

Beds 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 ft 
by aft 1 

i 

7260 

Clean beds 
in late 
summer, 
dressing 
oS old 
leaves 
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Fruit— 

Staking Standards need staking, and half-standards are the 
better for it Strong ash stakes about x8 ms longer than the 
stems are needed The lower end should be pointed, tarred, and 
after drymg, dnven well down at the time the hole is made for plant- 
mg At the pomt where the hgature is put, a piece of old bugrcle 
t3rre or other protective substance should be wrapped round the 
stem to prevent chafing 

Suppofts for Trained Trees Bushes and pyramids do not need 
supports, but fans, espaliers, and cordons do In the case of walls, 
sl^eds and nails may be used, and the frmt-dealer or seedsman will 
supply smtable kinds of both Otherwise, wire comes into play 
One wire fixed at 2 ft above the ground will support horizontal 
cordons, which, however, are infenor to upnght ones Upnght 
cordons, and also eapahers, may be supported on tiers of wire strained 
X ft apart to a total height of 6 or 7 ft Fruit-dealers, seedsmen, 
and ironmongers supply strong metal strammg-posts, with keys 
for tightenmg the wires Wooden posts may, however, be used, 
provided the strainmg-post is made absolutely immovable, if it 
yields only 2 or 3 ms the wires will be slack It should be a strong, 
thick post that will hold stiff from bottom to top when well bedded 
m Single wire will do, although strand wire is often used It should 
be unwound from a reel, otherwise it will run into bends and be full 
of kinks before the work is fimshed 

JRoof Prumng When frmt trees have been planted 2 or 3 years it 
sometimes happens that they grow far too strongly, especially if 
the soil IS nch and the summers are wet To use figures as a guide, 
if the summer shoots grow over a yard m length fruitfulness is 
jeopardised, because when a tree makes coarse wood it does not, as 
a rule, form fruit buds The remedy is not cutting back the gross 
wood, which only causes back buds to start and so aggravates the 
evil, but to prune the roots m wmter when the tree is at rest The 
soil should be forked away from the roots carefully, and the strong, 
deep-stnkmg roots cut through a couple of ieei from the bole 
Fibrous roots may be left In the case of a large tree growing m 
the open, it will be prudent to restnct the pruning to a half-circuit 
of the tree, if this does not suffice, the circle may be completed the 
following winter 

Frmt Trees tn Pots When fruit trees are grown in large pots or 
tubs they bear heavy crops m proportion to their size the bloom is 
protected from frost, and the huit from birds Heated houses are 
not required The structures should be large, airy, hght, and well 
ventilated Apples, Pears, Plums, Chemes, Peaches, and Nec- 
tannes can all be grown successfully as bushes m xo- and X2-in pot^ 
The soil may be decayed turf with a fourth of decayed manure and 
some grit Every other year will suffice for repotting , m the alternate 
years the top 2 ins of soil and hair roots may be torn out, and a 
top dressmg of fresh mould rammed m The trees may stand out 
of doors m summer after the fruit has been gathered to npen the 
wood, mdeed they may be left out aU the winter, with the pots 
packed in coal ashes, if the house is wanted for something else, and 
housed when they come into bloom m spring Watering and keeping 
free from insects and fungi mnst be attended to in the growing 



season juquid manure \rin improve the crop Six or eight msip 
branches suffice, and the side shoots may be summer pruned 
and spurred (see under Apples) 

Labelhng All fruit trees should be labelled, or their names and 
positions in the garden marked on a plan But \nre should not be 
fastened round a young branch and forgotten, or it will become 
embedded as the tree grows 

Gathering Generally speakmg, inut should be gathered as soon 
as it parts from the tree under gentle pressure on the stalk Late 
vanedes do not npen on the trees, and should be gathered before 
sharp frost comes The fmit should be placed m the receptacles 
gently, as if bruised it will not keep 

Storing All the important fiuits, except Apples, Pears, and 
Grapes, are either used at once or preserved Late Apples and 
Pears will keep for several months m a cool, airy, frost-proof place 
if spread thinly on dean boards Grapes may be kept a long time if 
cut with a portion of the lateral and this placed m a bottle of water 

Cold Storage In order to keep Apples sound dunng penods of 
unfavourable market prices, as in years of glut, and so be able to put 
them on the market when pnces improve, large growers adopt cold 
storage This is effected by compressmg carbon dioxide (carbomc 
aad gas) by means of an engme m an external set of coils, and then 
passing ir to coils uithin the store, where it expands and absorbs 
heat A fan draws air over the mtemal cods, and circulates it 
through the chambers, which are surrounded by 9-in wooden 
cavity wails packed with silicate cotton Extreme cold is not 
needed, a temperature just above freeang point (sa”) suffices 

Hybrid Fruits There are several hybnd fruits available, the most 
important of which are dealt with under their own names m this 
work The Loganberry is one The Strawbeny-Raspberry is of 
no importance, as the flavour is very poor It is a Japanese 
a hardy herbaceous perennial, with white, perfumed flowers The 
hemes are globular and dark in colour, and are borne on the new 
wood The reputed ongm— a cross between Strawberry and Kasp- 
berry — ^is very doubtful The Japanese Wmeberry is a species 
(Rubus phoemcolasius), and is a hardy shrub, which bears red fruit 
in clusters, npe in summer It is juiiy and sweet and m^es a goM 
preserve The Austen Dewberry is a large form wim black trait 
of good flavour, it thrives m damp sites The Mahffi is a hyond 
between Raspberry and Blackberry, and bears 
fruit of good flavour The Lowberry is also a good hybrid Othen 
are the^Hailsham Berry and the Veitchbeny The Himalaya^ 
Giant is a speaes and produces very strong spiny canM 

For other remarks on the various fruits see the alphabetical hsts 
of subjects treated m the hook— Apple, Apnrot, Cherry, Grape, etc 
The of the different fruits are there treated 


Fuchsia (ffi-chsia Ord Onagranese) This 
zuany admireis. although it no longer enjoys the spemal favour 
attended it m years gone by There are few plants more elegMt 
^d ple^g aid the culturl is not difficult Bad-dioppmg is^ 
only senous® defect, and that can be avoided with care in watering 
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(see Watering) The Fuchsia thnves in a cool greenhouse in summer, 
and may be grown as a window plant with success if properly watered 
and ventilated. When pushed on by repottmg, specimens of great 
6126 may be grown, and such plants, 6 or 7 ft high and laden with 
flowers, are very beautiful objects, but smaller plants in 5-in or 
6-in pots are more nseful to most people 
Propagaiton By stnkmg cuttings of young shoots about 3 ms 
long in sandy compost m spnng, they root more surely if covered 
by a bell-glass men 6 ins high the tops may be pmched oS, and 
freely-branched plants will follow 
Compost 3 parts loam, i part leafmould, and one-tenth part sand 
will suit them. 

With adequate moisture the plants will grow rapidly, and soon 
come mto bloom. 

AfUv Flowmng At the end of the season the water-supply should 
be reduced and &e plants brought to rest They can be stored m 
any dry, hrost-proof place for the winter, and in spnng can be retarded 
by being put in a warm house and syringed They may then be 
pruned hard back to encourage a fresh lot of shoots from the base 
In addition to the many flonsts' vaneties, the species corymbiflora, 
scarlet, and its white vanety, are sometimes grown under glass 
Hardy Spectes These are often used for the garden, and come up 
year after year, making large bushes m mild distncts In cold 
places it is well to put some htter over the roots after cuttmg the 
plants down in autumn The foUowmg arc good macrostema 
corallma, coral, the best, macrostema gracihs, puiphsh-red, macro* 
sterna Biccartom, scarlet 
For the Cahforman Fuchsia see Zauschnena 
Fumigation. The bummg of tobacco-paper m plant-houses, which is 
what gardeners understand by fumigation, has largely given place 
to vaponsation with cones or other appliances containing a prepara- 
tion of mcotme They are sold by seedsmen and flonsts One or 
other should be practised penodicaily, say once a fortmght, through 
the growing season, to prevent insect pests getting esUbhshed. 
Fungi, Fungicide. A fungus is a low vegetable orgamsm devoid of 
cUorophyll, and denving its mtrogen and carbon horn a host plant 
living or dead There are large numbers of fungi which feed on hvmg 
plants, and they are called parasites Those which live on dead or 
decaying matter are termed saprophytes Many fungi are injurious 
to plants and are dealt with under the hnds which they attack 
Bordeaux Mixture (which see) is one of the best of fungicides Sul- 
phide of potassium is also good Dry flowers of sulphur destroys 
mildew Fostite, Strawsomte, Vermonte, and Woburn Bordeaux 
paste are good proprietary fungiades Condy’s fluid diluted ivith 
water to a pale pink colour is safe and good 
Funkia, Plantam Lily (fun-fcia Ord Lihace®) The bulb-dealer 
handles this pretty, broad-leaved, Lily-hke plant, which thnves in 
shady places, and looks wdl near the front of the herbaceous border 
The vanegated-leaved vaneties look well in pots in conservatories 
and rooms They may be potted m ordmary bulb compost, such as 
loam, leafmould and sand, m autumn. Fortunei and subcordata 
grandiflora are two of the best plain-leaved forms for the garden 
(undulata) vanegata is a pretty stnped sort. Ovata and 



its mottled and vanegated onus, glauca and Sieboldiana, are also 
popular 

Furze, Gorsc, or Whin The common Furze is Ulex europaeus (Ord 
Legummos®) It is a well-known occupant of heatiiy, sandy wastes, 
and IS m bloom many months of the year The double-flowered 
(flore pleno) is particularly good, it may be grown in the garden m 
sandy soil, and propagated by cuttings m spnng or autumn Stnctus, 
the Insh Furze, is a vanety of europaeus, but is not a free bloomer 
Nanus is a dwaif species, blooming in autumn 
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GaiUardia (gcuU- 5 rd-ia Ord Compositae) Annaals and perennials, 
■vnth nch brown and yellow flowers, borne freely in summer The 
annuals are vaneties of pulchella picta, sold in separate colours and 
mixed packets by seedsmen, and suitable for sowing outside m 
ordinary soil in spnng Lorenziana is a form of picta with tubular 
florets The perenn^ Gaillardias, of which named vaneties are 
becoming known, are hybnds of G anstata, and may be propagated 
by division, or by cutfangs in autumn kept m a frame through the 
winter, but they bloom the same year if treated as half - har dy 
annuals, that is, sown under glass in February, set out 3 or 4 ms 
apart m shallow boxes, and planted out m May They are handsome 
plants for the herbaceous border, and are not particular as to soil 
Gaillardias are very suitable for cut bloom 
Galanthus, Snowdrop (ga-l&n-thus Ord AmaryUideae) The species 
mvahs and its double form plena are respectively the smgle and 
double Enghsh Snowdrops Allem, Ewesu, cihcicus, and Imperati 
are fine species See Snowdrop 

Galax (g£*l^ Ord Diapensiaces) One member of this genus is 
grown, and that is aphylla, a pretty hardy rockery plant, attractive 
both m leaf and bloom Its white flowers are borne in summer 
It hkes a very finable soil, such as leafmould with a fourth of loam and 
a good deal of gnt Propagation is by division in autumn 
Galega, Goat's Rue (gMe-ga Ord Legummosas) One of our most 
biflliant and vigorous hardy herbaceous perenmals, thnving any* 
where and easily propagated by division between November and 
Apnl, height 4 to 6 ft Both the hlac species oflScmalis and its white 
vaneiy alba i^ould be grown The vanegated-leaved (Hartlandii) 
may also be grown if desired, as it is a distinct plant in spnng, but 
apt to become green when in full vigour in summer, especi^y m 
nch soil 

Galingale (Cyperus longus) This graceful Bntish plant is worth 
growmg beside water in gardens The brown flowers are produced 
late m summer Propagation is by division. 

Galls. Abnormal structures on plants often anse from the action of 
fungi or insects Bedeguars on Roses, witches’ brooms on vanous 
trees, blister on Peach leaves (see Peach), and oak-apples are cases in 
point Ihe fluids excreted by galls stimulate the protoplasm and 
thereby bnng about changes in its action 
Gall- weevil. This is the insect (Ceutorhynchus sulacolhs) which produces 
the whitish swcllmgs, about the size of acorns, which may be found 
on the lower parts of the stem and roots of sickly Greens Sec 
remedies under Broccoh It « different from Club-root 
Galtoma (gal-t6-nia Ord Lihace®) The species candicans (Hyacm- 
thus candicans) is a graceful bulbous plant with long bnght green 
leaves, throwing up flower-stems 4 to 6 ft high late m summer, and 
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beanng numerous white tubular drooping flowers A strong clump 
IS an object of considerable beauty m tte border Bulbs may be 
obtained in winter and planted 9 ms apart m clusters of 3 to 12, 
according to the space available This handsome plant will thnve 
in ordinary fnable soil, and any offsets which form may be taken ofl 
and planted to increase stock, but the clumps tend to dwindle unless 
the soil IS renewed or ennched every few years Fresh loam, decayed 
manure or leafmould may be used for the purpose 

Gamolepis (gS-mo-lS-pis Ord Composite) The annual species 
annua, yellow flowers in late spnng, i ft lugh, is offered by seeds- 
men Treat as a half-hardy annu^ See Annuals 

Gardenia (gSr-de-nia Ord Rubiacem) Producmg white, strongly- 
scented flowers of neat shape and convement size, Gardema flonda 
IS a popular buttonhole flower It thrives in a moist atmosphere, 
and does best when planted out, it may, however, be grown m pots, 
6-m and 7-m being suitable sizes A compost of loam 3 parts, 
leafmould and dried cow manure x part each, with sand, suits it 
A temperature of 60“ to 70® should be provided in winter Propaga- 
tion IS by cuttmgs inserted under a bell-glass in bottom heat in spnng 
There are several varieties, of which the double white is the best 
known Vanegata has yellow-margined leaves Others are For- 
tuneana and radicans 

Garlic (Album sativum) A white-bulbed member of the Omou tnbe, 
generally treated m the same way as Shallots, 1 e bulbs ('* cloves ") 
are planted in late wmter about 1 ft apart, sprinkled with ashes to 
keep off worms, and the crop lifted and npened in summer Ths 
flavour 13 strong and pungent 

Garrya (gaiiy-a Ord Comace©) The one species grown to any 
extent, elliptica, is a hardy evergreen shrub growing up to 8 ft high, 
producing yellow flowers in winter or early spnng It is not part^ 
cular as to soil if sandy and bght, but is the better for a sheltered 
spot In cold distncts it should be planted on a wall in spnng 
Propagation is by cuttings under a bell-glass m September, or by 


layenng in autumn 

Gas-litne, See Lime, also enenues of Greens under Broccoh 
Gaulthena, Wintergreen (gaul-the-na Ord Encace©) One or wo 
members of this small genus are esteemed for the rock garden 
They are low evergreen shrubs that thnve in peaty soil and are 
propagated by layers Procumbens, the Partndge 7^^® 

bell-shaped flowers m July, followed by red bemes, which with the 
warm tmts of the fohage in autumn, make a very attractive caipe 
Shallon has white flowers m spnng, followed by purple bemw 
Two interestmg modem species are Forrestu, white purple bemes, 
and Veitchiana, white, indigo fruits , 

Gaura (gaur-a Ord Onagranes) The species Lmdhramm, a P^^- 
mal brat treated as an annual, with spikes of rose and ^te flowem 
in summer, 3 ft high, is an elegant plant Sow outside in ordinary 


w“(S-ma Ord Composit©) Half-hardy perennials suitable 

for the flower garden m summer Sj^endOTS is the 

crown and it bears orange flowers Height 6 ms Chdma^ toaoie 

soil suits it and it may be propagated by cuttmgs under a 

This shJwy old plant is much favoured by town 
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gardeners at popular seaside places, where it makes a blazing 
display in summer in beds of chalky soil The less famihar species 
pygmaea also has yellow flowers 

Gemsta, Rock Broom (gen-is'ta Ord Legummosse) These ever* 
greens are allied to C3>^su5 They are easily grown, thnving in most 
sods which are sandy and light, and propagated by cuttmgs in a 
frame Hispamca, yellow fragrant flowers, height 2 ft , the Danish 
Broom, tmetona, flore pleno, a double vanety of the Dyer’s Green- 
weed, Aetnensis, yellow flowers m summer, height 6~zo ft , cmerea, 
dusters of yellow flowers in summer, 3--6 ft , and virgata, racemes 
of yellow flowers, 4~io ft , are the principal sorts The plant grown 
m pots for greenhouse decoration tmder the name of Genista racemosa 
IS correctly Cytisus racemosus, and the early yellow Gemsta prostrata 
pmecox IS C^^us procumbens; it is a good plant for the ro(^ garden 
Plant in autumn or spnng See also Broom and Cytisus 
Gentians, Gentian (gentt-fl-na Qrd Gentiane®) The Gentians are 
among the most vduable of Alpmes, on account of the bnlhant blue 
flowers of many of the best spea^, which axe unexcelled for nchness 
of colour “ Gentian-blue " has become a popular expression to 
indicate bnlhance The Alpme.species like a peaty soil They may 
be raised ftom seed m a greenhouse in spnng, or divided in spnng 
There are no choicer flowers for rockwork “l^e following are some 
of the pnnapal of the older specues 
Acauhs, blue, spnng, 4 ms high 
Andrewsu, blue, summer, 2 ft. 

„ alba, white 

Asclepiadea, blue, early summer, z ft, 

„ alba, white. 


Bavanca, blue, summer, 3 ms 

Freyniana, large blue, 6 ms , July 

Lutea, yellow, summer, 2 ft , yields the commensal gentian 

Pneumonanthe (Calathian Violet), blue, likes a cool mmst spot 

Przewalsku, dwarf, deep blue. 

Septemfida, blue, summer, 9 ms Latifoha is a fine vanety 
Verna, blue, spnng, 3 ms 
Walujewi, blue and white, early summer 
Durmg recent years several Gentians have been mtroduced from 
the Far East Lagodechiana and Purdomi may be mentioned as 
good August bloomers The former resembles septemfida, and makes 
beautiful masses 5 or 6 ins high in full sun The latter seems to 
enjoy partial shade Both are blue Farxen, blue with white 
throat, 13 another gem for a cool, moist place Smo-omata, nch 
blue, IS valuable as flowenng into autumn 
Genhanella. See Gentiana acauhs 

Geonoma (ieon-6*ma Ord Palma) Geonoma gracihs is one of the 
best of room plants, and should be mduded in any coflectiott of 
palms grown m small pots For culture see Palms 
Geramum, CranesbiU (ger-a-mum Ord Germacea) true 

Geraniums are hardy herbaceous plants, with bnght flowers m 
summer They are not particular as to soil, and are easily propa- 
gated by division m spnng, also by seeds 

® Hardy Species Snch speaes as argenteum, wi^ hght red flow^ 
and silwry^ leaves. 6 ms , armenum, purple, a ft , Endressi, rose# 
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ft ; sangmaenm, crunson, and its vaxiety lancastnense, rose 
stnped, I ft , are hardy, and are “worth growing in every herbaceous 
border, while the dwarfer kinds are suitable for the rockeiy Pra- 
tense, bine, and its forms, x ft, Londesu, purple, 2 ft , and 
Wallichianum, stnped, 9 ms , may also be mentioned They thnve 
in any good garden soil, and may be increased by division m spring 
or raised from seed 

The Zonal Geramum The plant which we grow for beds and nbbon 
borders m summer, as a pot plant for both summer and wmter, and 
as a wmdow-box ornament for the warm season, is not a true 


Geramum, but a Pelargomum Most of the modem vaneties of 
what we call Geramums were denved from Pelargomum Zonale and 
P inqmnans They are distmguished from other Pelargomums by 
havmg a marked leaf, hence the term Zonal, if this is used regularly 
there is no fear of confusion The Zonal Geramums do not hold 
entire sway m the flower garden now, as they did m years gone by, 
but they are still used largely A start may be made by bujung a 
stock of young plants about the middle of May, whi^ may be 
planted 18 ms apart m well-dug but not heai^y manured soil 
These will flower continuously through the summer, unless it is very 
wet Pick off decaying trusses regularly, fresh ones are thrown 
up continuously 

Pfopagatton About mid-August a piece of ground in a sunny spot 
may be raked over and cuttings of the young shoots, 3 or 4 ms long, 
taken off just underneath a joint, divested of their lower leaves, and 
inserted firmly 2 ms deep Or cuttings may be put 4 ms apar^ 
shallow boxes of sandy soil They will make very httle growth 
before spring, and it is not desirable that they should They 
be wmtered on a shelf m a cool house from which frost is excluded 

A few of the old plants may be hfted m November, trmuned root 
and branch, tied m bundles, and hung m a cool cellar as a reserve 
In spnng the plants, young or old (but the former preferred), may be 
potted smgly mto 3-m or 4-m , and stood m a frame or pit antil me 
time comes for planting, or some of them may be potted-on for 


flowenng m the greenhonse , 

Winter Bloom To get bloom in a heated house m wmter, stnhe 
cuttings m spring, repot the plants as required untt they axe m 
6-m , pmch once or twice to make them bushy, and pick out the 
flower bads as fast as they show until November, then let ^em come 
mto bloom Loam, with a httle leafrnould and some sand, makes a 
smtable compost Zonal Geramums are gene^y from rwe^ 
and diseases, but the fohage will become blotched if the fallmg 

petals are allowed to decay on the leavM .--of 

The famous enmson vanety Paul Crampd remains m^t 
popular vanety of Zonal Geranium, and so oute^dmg are its ments 
that many years may pass before it w su^eded 
Gerbera, Barberton Daiy (g€r-bgr-a Ord Composite) 

Gerbera Jamesom arrested mstant attention on 
from South Africa in 1889 with its j ^ 

flowers, and bemg taken m hand Se pISt 

different colours There is now quite a of bnw P ^ 
IS not fluite hardy, and if grown outdoors should have a sheiterea 
pla” fa Sated a, a pot plant, temg grown n. a 
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frame or cool greenhonsc A sandf compost of loam nad peat la 
equal parts suits it 

Propagation Seed may be so'tTO in pans of sandy soil m a warm 
frame or greenhouse in spring, the seedlings being pneked off, potted 
singly, and repotted as desired 5-in pofa are large enough, and the 
soil may consist of loam with a third of leafmould and some sand 
If growths from the base can be secured they may be used as cuttings 
Although the plant hkes plenty of water m summer, little is needed 
in winter The flowers last well when cut 
German Catchfly. See Lychnis Viscana 
German Flag, See Ins 
Germander. See Teuenum 

Germination. The start into growth of a seed The conditions favour- 
able to germmatioa are dealt with under Seeds and Sowing, which see 
Gesnera (ges-nS-ra Qrd Gesneracea) Very bnlhant warm-house 
plants, with large, rough leaves and tubular flowers borne loosely on 
long stems The flowers are both abundant and bnlliant, so that 
the plants are very showy. They are suitable for pots or baskets 
The tubers should be started m bottom heat m February, and potted 
in a compost of 3 parts loam, x part each leafmould and dried cow 
manure, and sand They may be flowered in 6-in pots Give a 
warm house and plenty of moisture until they come into bloom, then 
a cooler house Dry them off after flowering Cardinahs, scarlet 
and white, maculata, puiple, spotted, and refulgens, violet and white, 
are good species The height is about i ft 
Geum, Avens (gS-um or }g-um Ord Rosaces) Bnlhant orange- 
flowered hardy herbaceous plants, blooming m spnng and early 
summer. Thnving m almost any soil, and fiowenng early and long, 
they are very useful Chiloense (coccineum), scarlet, and its vanety 
numatum; and montanum, yellow, with its vaneties, are most grown 
The height in full bloom is about 2 ft Several good varieties of 
Geum, notably Mrs Bradshaw, enmson, and X^dy Stratheden, 
yellow, are brilliant flowers for beds and border clumps They 
come true from seed, which may be sown under oool conditions in 
summer to flower the foUowmg year, or in heat in winter to flower 
the same year Ordmary soil Boresi has the bnlhant bnght 
scarlet colour of Tropaeolum speciosum Treat like Mrs Bradshaw 
Heldreichu, orange, ft, and its vanety superbum, and Rossu, 
yellow, toothed fohage, are other good Geums 
Ghent Azaleas. See Azalea 

Cffiia {jfl-ia Ord Polemoniacea). The most popular members of 
this genus are ihe hardy annuals tncolor, purple, white and 
black, and its vanety alba, which grow about x ft high and bloom 
in summer; but there is a much finer plant m the old speaes corono- 
pifoha, which grows about 30 im high, and produces beautiful rosy 
flowers in summer There are several forms of it It is a biennial, 
but may be treated as a half-hardy annual, being sown under glass 
in gentle heat in winter and hardened for planting out in June 
Cahformca, pink, 2 to 3 ft ; capitata, mauve, rS ms , and Imiflora, 
white, I ft , are also good annuals 

Gillema (gill-g-ma Ord Rosacea) A small genus of hardy herbaceous 
plants, only one of which, tnfohata, is much grown It produce 
red and white flowers in July, and grows 3 ft high Ordinary soil 
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Gilliflower The old name for Carnations, Wallflowers, and Stocks 
It was spelt in vanous ways, including Gillyflower, GiloM, and 
GiUivor It probably onginated from caiyophyllus, the name of 
the Indian clove tree, Caryophyhus aromabcus, because of the 
clove scent 

Ginkgo, Maidenhair Tree (Gink-go Ord Coniferse) Ginkgo biloba 
(S^sbuna adiantifolia) is one of the most distinct of Conifers, its 
fohage resemblmg that of the Maidenhair Fem It does not grow 
rapidly, and may therefore be used as a lawn tree m small gardens 
It thrives near towns, and will grow and succeed m any well-dramed 
fertile soil It may be planted in autumn or sprmg There are 
several garden forms of it, such as lacmiata, fastigiata, and pyranu- 
dahs. 


Gladiolus (glfld-i-dlus Ord Iiides) The Gladiolus is the most 
beautiful of all the pseudo-bulbous plants, and one to which special 
attention should be devoted Combmmg as it does beautiful form, 
graceful habit, and bnlhant colours with a penod of bloommg which 
brmgs it between the summer and autumn flowers, it is almost 
mdispensable Height about 2 ft m full bloom Gladioh are not 
difficult plants to grow if the soil is well drained and free from wire- 
worm, but they do not like stiff, damp soil, and on newly broken 
pastnre-land they suffer severely from ground pests 
Sotl Well-dramed loamy sod suits them best It should be 
broken up deeply and a coat of decayed manure put under the top- 
spit If this is done m winter, the surface may be left rough and 
dressed with soot or wood ashes to which supeiphosphate or bone 
flour at the rate of 3 02 per square yard has been added This 
should be dug well m The corms may be planted i ft apart and 
31ns deep m April The plants will need staking before they come 

into bloom . , 

Speaes and Varteites Tnstis concolor, a species with greenish- 
white flowers m late spimg, i ft, is distmguished for its evening 
perfume The smaU early-bloommg vaneties, like Blushmg Bnde 
(delicatissima), cardmahs, and Colvdlei alba, are good for pots, 
may be put m ordmaiy bulb compost in autumn and treatea 
other bulbs For large garden Gladioh the flower gardener may buy 
mixed or named hybrids of gandavensis, Childsn, Lemomei, and 
other types He should also get the flne scarlet bren^ey^is, 
which 18 bnlhant in colour, and is cheap Like otter Gladioh, ft 
lasts weU m water if cut while the spikes are young Gladiolus lovejs 
should look out for new vaneties at shows, not overlookmg the bybnto 
of pnmuhnus and gandavensis, a 

of whose flowers droops over so as to make then^ook like the <^ckd 
Anguloa The colours are shades of yellow There are now many 

^It to take up tte corms of f 
early wmter. and store them m a dry, 

or ttey may be laid under a wall, covered with soil. Md left ^ tte 
shoots are 2 or 3 ins high tte foUowmg sprmg, then replanted 
Spawn is likely to be produced abundantly, in adchtion to the new 
conS^which generally^ form on the old. these can be taken off and 

oSSoli somtimffl coltapse through mlt d«ea« of th. 
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conns (Fusanum species) Destroy such conns and soak the rest 
in a 2 per cent solution of formalin before planting 
Glastonbury Thom See Crataegus 

Glauaum, Homed Poppy (glau*aam Ord Papaveraceae) A smaH 
genus of Poppies, the most familiar of which is Inteum, the yellow 
homed Poppy, it bears large yellow flowers in summer. It may be 
raised from seed in spring, and does not require special soil The 
vanety of flavnm called tncolor, mange with black centre, ft , a 
bienmal, is good 

Gleditschia, Honey Locust (glS-dlt-schia Ord Legummosce) The 
species tnacanthos is a han^ome demdnous tree growing 20 to 30 ft 
high, distmgmshed by its graceful fohage A droopmg form of it 
called excelsa pendula may be mentioned Delavayi is a modem 
speaes from Yunnan, with feathery fohage Lilrft the old speaes 
smensis (homda, ferox), it is distinguished by the strong ^mes on 
the branches and stems The Gleditschias thnve m any good 
garden soil Plant in autumn or sprmg 
Gleichema (glei-kg-ma Ord Fihces) A small genus of ferns reqtunng 
a warm house They form creeping rhizomes on the surface of the 
soil Feat, with broken sandstone, forms a good compost !^pa< 
gation IS by division in sprmg, or spores (^cmata, flabellaia, and 
rupestns are the principal species There are several vaneties 
of each 

Globe Amaranth. See Gomphrena 
Globe Artichoke. SeeArbchoke 
Globe Flower. See TroUius, 

Globe Thistle. See Echinops 

Globularia {glob-u- 14 -na Ord Selagmaceas) The best-known speaes 
IS cordifoha, a tradmg sub-shrub forming dense tnfts and producmg 
blue flowers m summer There is a white form of it Nudicaulis, 
blue; tncosantha, blue, and volgans, blue, are also grown They 
are suitable for the rockery Propagation is by cuttu^ lu summer 
or division early in autumn Sandy loam suits 
Glonosa (glon-o-sa Ord Liliaceas) Glonosa superba is a brilliant 
hothouse twiner, with orange and yellow flowers which are cunously 
contorted It should be repotted, when required, in January, 
but shifted only when the pots get very crowded The oppor- 
tumty should be taken of removing some of the offsets for hesh 
stock It likes plenty of moisture in summer, but none in wmter 
Peat and loam m equal parts, with sand, smt The vaneiy grandi- 
flora IS good 

Glory of the Snow. See Chionodoxa 
Glory Pea. SeeClianthus 

Glosama (glox-m-ia Ord Gesneraces) The Gloxinia is one of the 
most beautiful of all tuberous-rooted plants, for it produces broad, 
handsome leaves, and abundance of large, bell-shaped flowers It is 
very easy to grow, and therefore takes rank as one of the best green- 
house plants for amateurs Heat is required m the early stages of 
growth, but when the plants come into bloom they are best in a cool 
house, where the flowers last well The old had drooping 
flowers, but the modem class has erect ones 
PropagtUton Gloxmias may be raised from seed in winter in the 
same way as tuberous Begonias, which see, and good plants can be 
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flowered in less than 6 months By using or withholding heat for 
different batches a succession of bloom can be had Those who do 
not wish to raise plants from seed every year may store the tubers 
m wmter like those of Begomas, and restart them m sprmg Propa- 
gation may also be effected by leaves, either insertmg the leaf-stalk 
m sandy soil, or nickmg the imdnb and laymg it m the soil Or the 
tubers may be divided in spnng 

Compost Loam, with a fomth each of leafmould and decayed 
manure and some sand, is smtable 
The speaes of Gloximas are rarely grown m gardens nowadays, 
attention being devoted to the flonsts' vaneties offered by seedsmen 
Glycine. &e Wistaria 

Gnaphalium. The species often grown under the name of G Leon- 
topodium IS the same plant as Leontopodium alpmum See 
Edelweiss 

Goat’s Beard See Spiraea Aruncus 
Goat’s Rue. See Galega 

Godeba (go-de-tia Ord Onagraneffi) Beautiful hardy annuals, 
remarkable for their profusion of large, bnlhant flowers and con- 
tmuous bloommg when sown outside m good garden soil in spring 
Dwarf Pmk, i ft , Double Mauve, 2 ft , Double Rose, 2 ft , Double 
Crimson, 2 ft , Schamum flore pleno (double pink), 2 ft , Lady 
Albemarle (carmine), i ft , Lavender (lavender), 2 ft , and Duchess 
of Albany (white), i ft , are good vaneties Lavender, with long 
sprays of beautiful flowers, is one of the best both for garden and 
cuttmg It IS well worth whffe to sow it in a pan, pnck off the 
seedlmgs 3 ms apart m shallow boxes, and plant out i ft apart m 
good garden soil m May or June, thus ensuring bloom in July onward 
For May bloom m pots, sow selected vaneties m September Botan- 
ists refer the genus Godetia to Oenothera, but the decision is not 
observed m gardens 
Golden Arbor Vitae See Thuya 
Golden Bell See Forsythia 
Golden Chain. See Laburnum 


Golden Drop. SeeOnosma ov 

Golden Feather This once popular plant is the Ch^anthemum 
Parthemum aureum (fonnerly Pyrethrum parthemfolium aureum) 
of the botanists Golden Feather is used for hnes and designs m 
formal beds It may be treated as an annual, bemg m a d(« 
in an unheated frame, and planted out m summer The soil murt 
not be made nch, or the plants wiH grow rank and 
be pmched regularly with finger and thumb to keep ftiem 
Golden Heath See Cassima fulvida Diplopappus chiysophyllus is 


the same thmg 
Golden Larch See Larch 

hardy habaceons 

is the SoUdago Virgaurea (soI-i-dS-go Orf ^ ^ 

botanists It wUl thnve m almost any sofl 

forms but the common yellow serves when wdl 1 , ^ ® 

bv division The flower-stems should be removed 
they fade, otherwise seed will fall and plants will come up 

all over the garden 
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Golden Willow See Willow and Sabx 
Gold Fern, See Gynanogramme 
Goldilocks. See Chrysocoma (Aster) Lmosyiia 
Gold Thread. See Coptis tnfoliata 

Gomphrena, Globe Amaranth (gom-phrS-na Ord Amarantaceae) 
Pretty half-hardy annuals, weU adapted for cool greenhouses in 
summer The popular species is globosa, viack has small roundish 
red flowers, hke httle cnmson balls Ihere are several vaneties, 
and in all of them the flowers are so persistent as to be suitable for 
use as " everlastings ” They are easily raised from seed under a 
glass in spnng, and are not particular as to soil 
Good King Henry or Mercury See Chenopodium 
Goodyera (good-y€-ra Ord Orchidaceas) Tuberous-rooted terrestnal 
Orchids, thnving in peat with a fourth of leafmould, and propagated 
by young shoots with a portion of tuber They are grown for their 
bnlhantly marked leaves Discolor, pubescens, and velutina are 
the principal species Pubescens is hardy, the others require a 
warm house 

Gooseberry (Ribes Grossulana Ord Saxifragse) The Gooseberry 
IS an old fruit, famihar lu every countryside It has been growing 
in British gardens as long as the “ immemorial Elms " Unfor- 
tunately. famihanty has bred contempt m many cases, and the 
Gooseberry bush is left very much to itself Such a course could 
have but one end in any fertile soil-^ thick mass of mterlacing 
shoots and small fruit difficult to gather Bemg a really useful fruit, 
responding readily to a very simple course of culture, it ought to be 
treated better 

Propagation Like the Currants, it is generally grown on its own 
roots, being struck, as they are, from cuttings m late summer, and 
shortened a year later to make it bushy Like the red Currant, it is 
best on a clean stem Spiny shoots springing up in a thicket from 
the roots are a nuisance to the grower, and should be avoided by 
picking the lower buds from the cuttings 
Prunmg It a a double advantage to keep the Gooseberry bashes 
well open when they get to the fruiting stage larger hemes are 
produced, and they can be gathered more quickly The end can be 
gained by restricting the number of main branches to 7 or 8, and 
shortening the young side shoots in summer The stumps can be 
pruned back close to the buds m winter Gooseberries may be said 
to gush fruit It exudes from almost every pore of healthy bushes 
For this reason want of pruning will not cause stenhty All the 
old and a good deal of the young wood will bear But taking one 
year with another, the grower will find it to his advantage to prune 
In the early stages there should be the foundation work desenbed 
in connection witii the large fruits (see Fruit) Later the excision of 
crowding wood (with summer prumng if fame can be found) will 
repay the time it takes On the whole, red -Currant rather than 
black -Currant prumng suits Goosebemes That is to say, there 
should be a good framework of npe wood to yield the nucleus of the 
crop Well-pruned Goosebemes will do at 7 ft apart 
Enemes The Gooseberry has many enemies, and small birds have 
to be t^en into account, for they attack the dormant buds la 
winter, and often stnp many bushes almost entirely. This is a 
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great miisance, as the crop is reduced and the health of the bush 
unpaired In small cultures hme- spraying the bushes is good, or 
black thread may be twmed among the shoots It is doubtful 
whether either would pay in large cultures for market, but Goose- 
bemes are often grown between big trees that are hme-sprzyed, and 
benefit by the process Red spider, a small mite, may attack 
Goosebemes, and do a great deal of damage, but it is rarely very 
bad except m diy, dusty places A part of a plantation near a high- 
road may suffer and the inner portions be qmte clean More senous 
is the Amencan Gooseberry mildew, which attacks the young growing 
shoots In bad cases it spreads to the fruit, covenng it with a mat 
of down and spoilmg it This enemy should be looked for m autumn, 
and if dark patches are seen on the young shoots they should be 
shortened by two-thuds, and the prunings burnt m order to destroy 
the winter spores, which otherwise could hibernate and genmnate 
m spnng In Apnl half a bushel of slaked hme may be spread over the 
surface of the soil as a further check on these spores As a spnng 
apphcation to bushes showing the disease use ammomum poly- 
sulphide at the rate of i gallon to 50 gallons of water Or hme- 
sulphur may be used at the strength recommended on the receptacle 
The creamy, black-spotted cateipillar of the magpie moth may 
attack the fohage m early summer, and when present in force does 
great damage The remedy is spraying with arsenate of lead, i lb 
to 25 gallons of water, to within 6 weeks of picking This remedy 
may also be used for the green, black-snouted caterpillar of ihe 
Gooseberry and Currant Sai^y 

Standards and Cordons There is a certain demand for standard 
Goosebemes, which are not grown from cuttmgs, but are grafted 
on to stocks of Ribes aureum and alhed speaes They are smtable 
for pnvate gardens, and when well grown yield splendid frmt 
Goosebemes also give very fine bemes when treated as cordons, that 
IS, spur-pruned to a mam stem and no side branches allowed In 
such a form they can be grown agamst walls and fences 

Vartehes A few of the best of the Goosebemes for general ^se are 
Berry's Early Kent, Crown Bob, Whinham’s Industry, and 
Duke, while some of the best of the larger vaneties are vmtKnuth, 
Careless, Lancashue Lad, Antagonist, Leveller, Speedwell, and 
London It is noteworthy that the best of the Goosebernes generahy 
grown for eatmg taw, such as Pitmaston Greengage, Yellow Rough, 
Red Champagne, Bnght Venus, Golden Drop, and Langley Gage, 

an »at a 

loam over hmestone Crown Bob is perhaps the naost adaptable, as 
It succeeds on shallow hmestone soils as well as on clay Its pnhcip^ 
dS IS a habit of turmng its branches downw^ds uifi^s 
is corrected by prumng to ^ buds, the ground around ^ bu^M 
Siff bSome in £ few yearn aWet of P^cWy 'indergrowth The 
Sfect is shared by iany other vaneties, but is easily adjusted 

r««Lw,^nrfant A hvbnd frmt resembhng a Gooseberry m shape, 

®°, 25 'SSS^U^^'>««.ecollaroftheHaakCanaat 

It IS interesting, but not importa^^ 

Gordoma (gor-do-ma Ord Temstromiacea). 

xpi 


Beautiful evergreens 



resemblmg Camelhas, but much rarer, probably owing to diflSi- 
culties of propagation Lasianthus, with large white fragrant 
flowers in summer, 8 to lo ft high, and pubescens, white with 
prominent golden stamens, 6 to 8 ft , are the two species grown 
They axe nominally hardy, but should have a sheltered place and 
well-drained soil composed mainly of peat and leafiaould Plant 
in spring. 

Gorse See Furze 

Gourd, Cucurbita (cii-cur-bl-ta Ord. Cucurbitaceae). A very large 
class, bearing flnits of different shapes and colours They may all 
be grown as half-hardy annuals the same as Vegetable Marrows 
(which see), and for culinary use are generally grown m the open 
ground: but the ornamental vaneties are suitable for growing against 
pillars and over arches The foHowmg are a few of the most popular 
lands. 

Egg-shaped Summer Crookneck 

Hubbard Squash Turk's Cap 

Ohio Squash Yokohama 

Grafting. The process of graftmg is an mterestmg and useful one By 
its means a vaneiy may be changed, a " stock " converted into a 
fruit tree, and a Bner mto a Rose Buddmg (see Budding) is a form 
of grafting wluch is done m summer, when the pknts are m full 
growth Outdoor graftmg is best done m spnng, when the sap is 
beginning to flow strongly. Indoor graftmg, whiM is practised wi^ 
Roses, Clematises, and other popular plants, is generally done in 
winter in a warm house 

Outdoor Grafting This is generally limited to frmt trees If a 
variety is unsatisfactoiy, a s&onger one can be grafted on to it by 
takmg a few shoots of the chosen vanety while dormant m winter, 
and putting them m a cool, shady place, then, when the sap moves 
in the trees (an action which can be told by a shght change m the 
buds), tiie tops are shortened to stumps, and the grafts put m Eadi 
scion should be a piece about the size of a Turkish cigarette, with 4 
donnaat bads The lower inch is sliced down wedge-shaped, tapenng 
to a pomt Two opposite slits the length of the wedge-shaped shce 
are cut m the sides of the stamps to be dealt with, and the edges 
of the bark gently raised , the graft is slipped m and tied securely with 
raffia To further the chances of umon, pamt all over the cot part 
some melted " composition wax " candle; or the following, melted 
together m a pot over the fire and brushed on while flmd* 6 parts 
resm, 2 parts beeswax or (cheaper) ordmaiy polishmg wax, i part 
tallow The mixture will exclude the air Some grafters gam the 
ggrrift end by plastenng a compound of cow manure, horse manure, 
and loam in a large cone round the graft When the grafts begin to 
grow it is a good plan to tie flower sticks to the stumps and attach 
the grafts to the stacks, as a safeguard against their bemg blown out, 
but this IS not necessary m sheltered places They should be la 
active growth within a month The above process is called " crown " 
graftmg In cleft grafting the stock is split across to receive the 
scions Where young Paradise, Crab, Qtunce, or other stocks are 
being dealt with, a different system is necessary As a rule nursery- 
men first bud such stocks, and the process is the same as buddmg 
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Roses One bud is inserted in the stem of each stock a few inches 
above the ground If it remains fresh the shoot grows the following 
spring, but should it fail, the top of the stock is taken off about 
6 ms from the ground and grafted Here " tongue " graftmg is 
performed A shce is made upwards in the stock, and half-way along 
the cut face a cut is made downwards The graft is also prepared 
with a shce and a cut and the two are fitted together, tied, and waxed 
Indoor Grafting This is the work of expert propagators m nursenes, 
and IS rarely done outside the trade establishments The process 
adopted is generally called " saddle " grafting The stock is cut 
upwards on two sides, fomung a ndge, and the graft is sht up the 
centre so that it can be pressed gently on to the ndge or saddle and 
tied Bottom heat is desirable 
See also remarks under Apples and Buddmg 
Grape Hyacinth. See Muscan 

GRAPE VINE 

Vitis vimfera Ord Ampehde® This is one of the oldest fruits 
cultivated m Bntish gardens It was probably found m Egypt 
In medieval tunes it was grown somewhat extensively m the 
open air, but cheap glass has enabled us to grow superior crops 
economically in houses, and wall space outside is now given to 
cordon fruit trees, or to beautiful chmbers The Grape Vme is an 
interestmg fnut to grow from fimt to last, and is well withm the 
scope of amateurs 

Propagation The plants are grown on then: own roots, like the 
majonty of the soft fruits, and may be struck either irom buds or 
cuttmgs while dormant m wmter A bud (technically termed an 
" eye ") is a short piece of side growth with one plump bud on it, 
and several are placed a ms apart m prepared soil m a large pot 
The compost may consist of loam with a third of leafinould and a 
hberal spnnklmg of sand If it is kept moist, and the pots are 
plunged m a mild hotbed, the eyes soon start But the rank and file 
of Grape growers would do weU to leave this work to frmt dealers, 
who can raise better plants than amateurs 

Vineries Grapes can be grown well m any hght house, but a wide 
lean-to is more convement than a span roof Amateurs often get 
mce crops from small houses when they resist the temptation of 
crowdmg m all kmds of other plants By plantmg the vmes 4 ft 
apart at the front of the house they have a dear run up the roof as 
far as the back wall The vmery should be hght and well provided 
with ventilators It is not necessary that it be heated imless early 
Grapes are wanted, but it is advisable to have hot-water pipes m it, 
if only a flow and return 4-m circmt Wires should be stramed 
under the roof 18 ms from the glass 
Soil An inside border, consistmg of 3 ft depth of old turves, with 
some broken bones and hme rubbish mixed m, will grow Grapes well 
If the site IS damp it should be dramed, otherwise the roots will get 
into sour, water-logged soil, and the bunches will "shank” — that 
IS, the footstalks of the bemes will shnvel before the Grapes are npe, 
and they will never colour, or develop proper flavour 
Planting A good plantmg Vme bought from a nursery m autumn 
or wmter will be from 6 to 10 ft long, but the whole length should 
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Grape Vuie — continued 

not be retained After the Vine has been planted the cane should 
be shortened, and the extent will depend on the height of the glass 
front, if the Vine is cut back to a point where the starting shoot will 
have full light directly the bud breaks into growth, it \vill be nght 
The roots should be covered hghtly, and the soil trodden firmly but 
gently round them 

Prumng and Tratntng The first year the Vine may reach the top 
of the house, and while its progress may be regarded as satisfactory 
in one way, it would not be advisable to retain all the growth which 
it makes On the contrary, tbt rod should be cut back to a third 
of its length m winter with the object of thickening the lower part 
The growth that goes to the top the second year will be much stronger 
than the first, but if the cane has not thickened w^ it had better be 
shortened again by one-half Any side shoots that push must be 
pruned close in to basal buds, whidh it is the habit of Grape Vines to 
form near the mam rod, and from which the next year’s lateral 
shoots push Deliberation m thus developmg the mam rod will be 
rewarded in future years 

Frutitng A few bunches of fruit may be taken the second year if 
the rod is strong, but thm-e should not be anjdihmg hke a crop unbl 
the third year, in which season, if all has gone w^ with the Vme, 
each laterd may be allowed to bear a buni^ These laterals should 
be chosen from the best shoots that push on each side of the rod about 
I ft apart, and should be brought carefully down to the wires and 
tied at nght angles with the rod When lateral has made two 
leaves beyond the bunch of frmt, the end should be pmched off, as 
uuhmited extension is undesirable When the fruit has been 
gathered each lateral may be cut back to half its length, and further 
pruned back — ^this time to the basal bud near the rod — autumn 

Moisture and Ventilation Air and water are important considera- 
tions from the very first The Grape Vme loves fresh, pure, but not 
dry, air A well-managed vmery is a pleasant place to enter, because 
the air is what gardeners well ” buoyant ”, it is hght, fresh, ^and 
sparklmg The condition is secured by provi^ng plenty of ventila- 
tion, keepmg the soil moist, and syimgmg regularly from the time 
gro\kh starts Let not the grower be caught napping with his 
ventilation If the sun breaks out on a house which is qmte closed 
while he is still abed, there may be scorching of leaf and scalding of 
berry These troubles are the most likely to happen after a damp spell 

Temperatures Arfafiaal heat becomes important m proportion to 
the amount of forang which is to be done If Grapes are wanted m 
Apnl, enough piping must be provided to mamtam a temperature 
of 50* to 60** m November by artificial means, and 65® to 75® when 
the Vines come into bloom, tins, be it understood, witiiout sun heat 
It means, of course, forcing all through the winter If Grapes are 
not wanted before July or August, thmgs are simplified, as the house 
need not be started before the end of February, and increasmg sun- 
heat wiU help the forciug m spnug It should be noted that the 
dehcious white grape Muscat of Alexandria needs more heat than 
the hardier Foster's Seedimg and Buckland Sweetwater, or the 
popular Black Hamburgh and Black Alicante The air should be 
icept fairly dry while the Vmes are m bloom, m order to favour the 



oprcad of the pollen If the weather is wet and dull at that penod, 
rendenng it difficult to get a pleasant flow of buoyant air, it will 
be well to assist ferhlisabon by shaking the rods When the Vines 
go to rest in autumn reduce Are heat to a mini mum, as long ss 
severe frost is kept out of the house they will be safe 
Thtnrung A tedious but necessary task Without it the bunches 
become shapeless masses of bemes large and small, which npen 
irregularly, some not at all The beginner should call on a neigh- 
bounng professional, and ask permission to watch his work 
Troubles The real troubles begm when shankmg, scalding, 
scorching, mealy bug, and red spider attack the Vmes If shankmg 
(shnvelhng of stalk of berry) m persistent in young Vines, over- 
croppmg may be suspected, and the difficulty tackled by takmg 
fewer large bunches and giving hquid manure while the crop is 
developing If the trouble is in old vmes, the roots should be 
examined, deep-striking ones may be severed, and others raised into 
fresh soil near the surface The remedy for scalding (young bemes 
discoloured) and scorchmg (shrivelling of green leaves) is proper 
ventilation, see above Me^y bng is a senous pest, as when it 
once gets well estabhshed it is difficult to dislodge, and may spread 
to the bunches An infested house should be thoroughly cleaned in 
winter, the woodwork bemg weU scrubbed with a solution contammg 
paraffin oil, and the Vmes freed of loose bark and scrubbed with an 
insecticide Vigorous syringing will help to keep the 6 nemy under 
Red spider will not gam a footmgif the house is kept moist Synngmg 
18 the best remedy Mildew is due to faulty ventilation Wasps 
sometimes prove destructive, and must be kept out of the house by 
covenng the ventilators with musim and keeping the door shut 
Yanetxes The two most useful all-round vanettes for indoor 
culture are Black Hamburgh and Foster's Seedhng They are 
vigorous, relatively hardy, productive, and of good flavour Miwcat 
of Alexandna is supenor m flavour, but requires more heat Gros 
Maroc is a large Grape of fair flavour For late use, -^cante is ihe 
most useful Other well-known sorts are Alnwick Seedhng and Lady 
Downe's Seedhng Gros Colman is very large, but the flavour is not 
remarkable, while it is bad to colour If Grapes are waut^ for out- 
door culture. Ascot Citronelle and Miller's Burgundy may be chosen 
To Keep Grapes Grapes can be kept fresh and sweet for a long 
time if the bunches are cut with a piece of lateral, and this is fixed 
m a bottle of water The store should be cool, dry. ^ , 

Grapes xn Mixed Greenhouses It is h^dly feaable ^ ^ 
Grapes m a general greenhouse unless the plants are ™ 

kmds which do not want much heat in winter ^d ® 

m summer If a house is kept warm for plants in wnter it stara 
the Vines too early It is best to work on plants which spend the 
rammer outdoors and need httle heat in winter The Chrysanthemum 

is a notable instance 

GRASS FOR LAWNS AND GAMES 
Whether for paths, tennis lawns, 
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Grass for Lawns and Gmmr-eontmmi 
in good order and of smart appearance There is an impression tnat 
because grass grows in every pMture it needs no management Well, 
the field would soon lose its beauty if it were not manured and grazed 
Turf A person who is making a garden out of a pasture will be 
disposed to work on the plan of cutfang up only as much turf as is 
required for beds, borders, and shrubbenes, leaving the rest for 
lawns That is all nght provided (i) the grass has been well managed 
by the farmer, and is not full of plantam, dock, thistle, buttercup, 
and daisy, (2) the gardener is prepared to mow, roll, and chp the 
edges regularly Clean field turf can be made into good garden 
turf by mowing it weekly from April to October while dry, rolhng 
it when wet, spudding out weeds or dressing them with sulphunc 
acid (w'hich must be kept of grass and clothing), tnmmmg the edges 
of the paths with a pair of long-handled edgmg-shears, and every 
two or three years spreading on a mixture of fine soil and dry, crumbly 
manure 1 m thick in autumn, letting it he fadl spnng, and then 
spnnklmg on the following mixture per square rod i lb nitrate 
of soda, 4 lb bone meal Tenms and croquet lawns are playable 
from turf the same season, but not from seed There ought to be a 
good, thick spungy mat of turf before tenms begins, otherwise the 
ground is soon worn bare It is desirable to get a perfectly firm piece 
of ground for turf at all times, and particularly so for tenms, otherwise 
it will soon fall into hollows A full-sized tenms lawn is 78 ft long 
and 36 ft wide, but it is well to allow extra space when making a 
lawn for this purpose 

Bowhng Greens Cumberland turf, which consists mainly of Red 
Fescue, is favoured for bowhng greens It is nominally entirely free 
from weeds, but will degenerate if neglected No clover seed should 
be sown, nor should basic slag be apphed, as it encourages clover 
Golf Greens Dog Bent Grass {Agrostis camna) is favoured for 
olf greens 

Seed In forming grass it is best to use seed unless one is absolutely 
sure of being able to get turves free from weeds, given the latter, 
however, turves are to be preferred, as by laying them evenly and 
closely on a firm bed of soil in winter and beating them thoroughly, 
a lawn fit for an}rtbing can be had in a few weeks It must be 
remembered that seeding does not necessarily give a weed-free lawn, 
and the gardener must shun cheap seed from obscure sources, because 
it IS hkely to contain as many weeds as grass seeds Buy from one 
of the large firms that speaalise grass seeds, even if the pnee is rather 
high, because these dealers select and clean their seeds with great 
care The soil must be well prepared It is a good thing to do the 
work in September, diggmg, manuring, crumbling, and treadmg the 
soil, thus makmg it quite fine, and sowing a pound of seed to the 
square rod A httie clover may be added, provided the grass is not 
wanted for games, otherwise onut clover Cover bghtly with fine, 
sifted soil, and put black threads or some other protection over it 
to keep off birds If the work cannot be done m September do it 
in Apnl The lawn is hkely to be good or bad according to the 
thoroughness with which the soil is prepared 
Grass Seed Mixtures A good general mixture for tennis and other 
lawns and cncket pitches may be composed of the following Grasses; 
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Kind Parts by v. sight 

Sheep’s Fescue ..... 25 

Hard Fescue. .... 20 

Fme-leaved Sheep’s Fescue ... 15 

Dogstail 15 

Smooth-stalked Meadow Grass , . 15 

Eough-stalked Meadow Grass , . 10 


roo 

A good general miztuFe for plajmg-delds, cncket outfields. 

Kind Parts hy ivsighi 

Short-seeded Perennial Eye Grass . . 50 

Hard Fescue, , -25 

Crested Dogstail .... xo 

Smooth-stalked Meadow Grass . . 5 

Rough-stalked Meadow Grass . . 5 

Fionn ..... 5 


If Clover IS wanted not more than 2 lb of white Clover should oe 
added per acre 

Lanm Sand A mixture of 12 to 15 parts by weight fine sand, 
parts sulphate of ammonia, and J part sulphate of iron, forming 
. commeraal " lawn sand," is excellent for dressmg weed patches 
' The broad leaves of the weeds retain xt and are scorched, but the 
finer leaves of the grasses do not, and therefore escape injury 
Mossy Laxvns Moss xs commo^y due to soil acidity Scratch well 
with a large rake and apply a dressmg of soil containing one-sixta 
of slaked hme (see Lime) between October and March 
Exuss of Clover This xs a common trouble after a wet summer 
To reduce it, after ram. but with expectancy of sun, wnter m the 
mormng with a solution of mtrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 
14 Ib to 8 gallons of water Leave all day. Next day give a soamng 
with plain water This bums off the Clover 

Worn-casts If present in excess, dress ffie grass with an approv m 
worm-killer obtainable from a seedsman, usmg i lb per square y^ 
dunng niiirf showery weather in September or October. Do not roll 
the grass for a few days before applying the dressmg 

Grasses, Ornamental. The pnnapal Grpses grown 
are named under Annuals (which see) and also sep^tdy m alpha- 
betical order throughout the book See Agrostis, , 

Gravel See Walks 

(W 5 ' of th. defaoos fnut Haros 

GREENHOUSES* HEATED AND UNHEATED 

With the aid of a greenhous^beated or ^ea^many 

may he grown which have to be onutted wnere there is no glass, 
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Greenhouses — continued 

and flowers can be produced at penods of the year when tney 
would have to be procured by purchase, or done without, if there 
was no plant structure available Greenhouses, therefore, are a 
useful auxdiary to the garden At the same time, they entail 
additional expense and responsibihty, and these things should be 
considered. Greenhouses are of many shapes and sizes, and they 
are devoted to various purposes, but in large estabhshmeuts, where 
there are several different glass structures, "greenhouse” has a 
specific meaning It is not a "stove,” an "intermediate house," 
a " pit,” or a " conservatory ", it is " the greenhouse "—a mildly 
heated house, used mainly for bringing on young plants which are 
to be flowered m a conservatory With amateurs of limited means, 
however, the greenhouse is a general structure, m which all tonds of 
plants are grown, and which is used for flowenug mature plants 
as well as bnnging on young ones 
Form of Greenhouses A greenhouse may have a smgle roof, leaning 
against a wall or other support; or it may have a " span ” toot, each 
side supporting the other against a ndge-board Against a low 
wall it may nse, make a short dip, and nse again to the wall, formmg 
a " hip ” A plain span or lean-to is better than a compound structure 
for amateurs 

Maiends The greenhouse should consist of well-seasoned timber, 
painted 4 coats, and glazed with 21-oz glass without putty It 
should be well supplied with ventilators In a span-roof there 
should be at least one ventilator on each side If the structure is 
to be movable, it should be made in sections to rest on loose bncks, 
and fixed to tiie wall with screws tamed into blocks In the case 
of a freehold owner, the house may rest on mortared bnck walls 
The ends should be north and south 
Urban Bittldtng Laws In distncts where urban building laws apply, 
a person may not erect a greenhouse of any land before submitbng 
plans to the corporation, £stnct council, or other authonty 
Plants for Unhealed Greenhmses It will not be possible to get bloom 
all the year round from an unheated house by Rowing the ordinary 
pot plants, but by using bulbs and some garden plants as well there 
will generally be flowers The following are available, and the plants 
named are dealt with under their own names throughout the book: 

Plants raised from Seed 

Vanous half-hardy annuals (see Annuals) 

Aunculas, also from offsets 
Carnations, Margaret and Grenadm 
Pnmroses and Polyanthuses 
Sweet Peas 

Vanous Alpine plants (see Alpmes, Flower Gardens, and Rockery) 

Plants from Bulbs, Ttibers, or Onsets 

Arum lilies Hyacinths 

Cannas Inses 

Paflodils Lihums 

Freesias Tnhps 

Gladioh 
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Plants from Cvihngs 
Azaleas Geraniums, Zonal 

Camellias Roses, also from buds 

Chr3rsanthemums Violets, also by divisions and runners 


Platts propagated by Dmstoa 
Christmas Roses Dielytra spectabilis 

Deutzia gracilis Hoteia japomca 


The Aunculas, Pnmroses, Polyanthuses, Alpine plants. Arum 
Inhes, vanous early bulbs, and Violets, will bloom m mild spells 
during the winter, or in early spring The bulli: of the bulbs will 
flower in spring, followed or accompamed by the Azaleas and 
Camelhas The Carnations, vanous annuals, Deutzia, Dielytra, 
Hoteia, Sweet Peas, Carmas, Gladioh, Lihums, and Roses, will bloom 
in summer The Chrysanthemums, Zonal Geramums, and Chnstmas 
Roses will bloom m autumn and early winter 
Cool Greei, houses A "cool” greenhouse is one m which the 
temperature ranges from 45“ to 50" in winter, not falling below the 
former figure even m very cold weather The followmg plants may 
be grown m it 

Plaids from Seeds 


Abutilon 

Acroclimum 

Alonsoa 

Balsam 

Begoma 

Calceolaria, herbaceous 

Campanula pyramidahs 

Carnations 

Celosias 

Cmeranas 

Coleuses 

Cyclamen 

Diascia 

Prancoas 


Gerberas 

Glommas 

Grevillea robusta 

Humea elegans 

Mignonette 

Musk 

Petunias 

Rhodanthe 

Schizanthuses 

Streptocarpuses 

Sweet Peas 

Verbenas 

Zinmas 


Plants raised from Cuttings 
Acaaas Hydrangeas 

Chrysanthemums Oleanders 

Coleuses Pelarpmums 

Cytisus Humbago 

Fuchsias Salvias 

Geramums, Zonal Solanums 


Plants from 
Arum Lihes 
Chvias 
Dafiodils 
Freesias 


Bulbs or Offsets 

Gladioh 

Hyacinths 

Lihums 

Tuhps 


Plants propagated by Budding or Grafting 


Ijlac 


Rose 
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Greenhouses — continued 

It will be seen that a good many of the kinds recommended for 
the unheated house are also available for the cool structure, m the 
latter they may be expected to flower earher 
Warm Greenhouses Some of the precedmg kinds can be forced mto 
earher bloom in a warm house, and the structure will also be useful 
for raising seedlmgs for the flower and kitchen gardens In a house 
in which a minimum winter temperature of 60® can be mamtamed 
the followmg plants may be grown 


Achunenes 

Allamandas 

Amaryllises 

Anthunums 

Begomas 

Bougainvilleas 

Bouvardias 

Caladiums 

Carnations 

Clerodendrons 

Cockscombs 

Crotons 

Diplademas 

Euchanses 

Exacum 


Gardemas 

Gesneras 

Hoyas 

Impatiens 

Ixoras 

Jacobuuas 

Jasmmes 

Justicias 

Lapagenas 

Lily of the Valley 

Nepenthes 

Pomsettias 

Stephanotis 

Thunbergias 

Toremas 


Aspect Span-roof houses should run north and south Lean-to 
houses should face south, or as near it as possible 
Heating This must have careful consideration In large houses 
it IS only a question of which particular fire-boiler should be used, 
but with smaller structures the claims of oil and gas may be con- 
sidered The smaller a fire-boiler is, the more difficult is the task of 
keepmg it ahght for 9 or xo consecutive hours On this account 
oil heaters may be chosen for very small houses The types m which 
a lamp and boiler can be fixed outside the house, and connected with 
a set of pipes withm, are safest A shght smell of petroleum is not 
injunous to plants, but thick fumes are deadly, and everyone knoivs 
how ready a flame is to " run up " spontaneously Whenever an 
oil stove IS set inside a house, a wide wick, rubbed clean daily, should 
be used, together with the best quahty of oil The hght should be 
kept low when first ht, and watiffied till the danger-pomt of runmng 
up IS past For small-medium houses an upnght boiler set m the 
wall of the house, and connected with a flow and return 4-m pipe 
along two sides and one end, may be used The pipes may be jomted 
with mdiarubber nngs and end in an expansion cistern They should 
rise shghtly from the boiler For large ranges of houses a horizontal 
borier, sucffi as a Saddle, may be used The settmg and String of the 
pipes should be a matter of contract m buying the hearing apparatus 
Anthracite coal, or coke, may be used as fuel, with a htfle breeze 
and refuse house cinders for upnght ones 
Stoking This is important, but can be learned by practice and 
observation The fire should have a bnght bottom, and the baw 
should be clear, last thing at mght The fire may be topped with 
some small damp fuel. In a flat-boiler furnace the glowmg embers 
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should be dravm to the front, and the fresh fuel thrown well back 
The ashes should be cleared away daily and the flues cleaned once 
a month The use of the damper should also be studied 

Staging The most durable flat stage, and the best for the plants, 
IS one consisting oi large slates resting on a strong wooden frame- 
work and surfaced with white shell or fine shingle This can be 
kept moist m hot weather 

Shading Shade is essential to some plants when grown under 
glass, no^bly Ferns, Cucumbers, and many Orchids, and it may be 
said to be beneficial for all m hot weather, while it lessens labour by 
reducing the necessity for watering Movable shading m the form 
of tifiany or scnm bhnds mounted on rollers which can be drawn 
up under a cover at the top of the house in dull or wet weather 
the ideal The larger seedsmen and nurserymen supply tiflany and 
scnm, and the latter makes adzmrable blinds A cheap form of 
shading IS to pamt the glass mtb one of the special preparations 
sold by seedsmen This must, of course, remain on in dull as well 
as in bnght weather It should be removed in autumn 


Green Manure. See Manures 

Grevillea (Gre-vill-ea Ord Proteace®) Grevillea robusta is a grace- 
ful plant, grown for the sake of its slender branches and elegantly 
cut fohage It is smtaWe for mixing with other plants m a green- 
house. and may be used for rooms With care in watenng (see 
Watering) and ventilating, a room plant may be kept healthy for a 
long time It is not quite hardy, and should be withdrawn from a 
window in cold weather and protected with a newspaper Plants 
may be raised from seed sown m soil in a frame or greenhouse m 
spring, pncked off, potted singly, and repotted 6-in is a good size 
for the final pot Loam and pgat in equal parts, with a good deal 
of sand, make a suitable compost 

Gnsehma (gns-el-m-ia Ord Comaces) The most important species 
is httoralis, an evergreen shrub with leathery leaves, lo to 15 ft 
high, in sheltered places, and m fertile soil near the sea Luada, so 
called owing to its shuung leaves, grows about 10 ft bgh Its 
vanety macrophylla has longer leaves Propagation is by layers 
m late sum'mer Plant m spring 


Cromwell See Lithospermum 
Ground Ivy, See Nepeta Glechoma 

Ground Nut See Apios tuberosa 

Guano. An excellent mtrogenous fertihser In addition to the co^e 
imported product, called Peruvian, there are refined forms, such m 
C anary It may he used with speaal advantage to green veptebles 
and Onions at the rate of 2 oz per square yard A thm coat spread 
over the soil of well-rooted pot plants and watered “ “ goof * 
useful hquid manure may be made by mixing ^ oz in i g^lon of water 
Fish guano, the dned refuse from fish factones. is s^g^^ 
refined Peruvian, and another ounce per square yard may be used 


Guelder Rose. See Viburnum « j 

Guernsey Lily (Nenne sarmensis) See Amaryllis and Nenne 

Gum, Blue See Eucalyptus 

Gum Cistus. See Cistus ladaniferus ar« 

oJSirS^Staie frmte, such as Peaches, Flams, aad tteraes, a» 
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Uable to exude gum, particularly after hard pruning while the trees 
axe leafless Summer prumag is preferable The branches should 
not be allowed tb grow across each other and mb. Over-luxunance 
should be checked by root pruning See the fmits named 
Gunnera (gunn-era Ord Haloragete) Gunnera scabra (chilensis) 
IS a hardy herbaceous perenmal, with large, spreading, hairy leaves 
' A healthy plant makes a fine object by the waterside It likes 
plenty of peat and leafmould, with a covenng of htter m winter 
Propagation is by division in spnng Manlcata is also a fine species, 
with very large leaves 

Gymnocladus, Kentucky Coffee Tree (gym“no*cla-dus Ord Legumi- 
nosa;} The best-known species is canadensis, a handsome deciduous 
tree with feathery leaves and white terminal flowers followed by 
oblong pods, which, however, do not generally mature m Great 
Bntain, height 30 ft in good loamy soil Propagation is by root 
cuttings in bottom heat in spnng Plant in autumn or spnng 
Gymnogramme, Gold ^Fem, Silver Fern (gym-no-gr 5 m-mg Ord 
Fihces) These are among the most beautiful ferns for pots and 
hanging baskets Basket cnitnre permits of the charming colours 
being clearly seen Loam, peat, and leafmould in about equal 
parts, with sand, suit Propagation is by spores in heat (see Ferns) 
They need a good deal of water, with shade from hot sun m summer 
Calomelanos cbrysophylla, yeUow, and schuophylla, silvery, arc 
the pnncipal lands There are several beautiful forms of both 
Elegantissima, pulchella, and the crested vanety of the latter called 
Wettenhalhana are also good 

Gyinnosperms. Blants the ovules of which are produced externally on 
the leaf-hke scales of the young ftuit Sec also ilmgiospenns 
Gynaecium. The collective fem^e organs of a flower See also 
Andraecium 

Gynenum, Pampas Grass (jy-ne-num Ord Gramme®) Gynenum 
argenteum is the noblest of Grasses, throwing up long silky white 
plumes m late summer, which remain beautiful many weeks Before 
ftost touches them a few may be cut for house decoration The 
Pampas Grass makes a splendid bed on the outskirts of a lawn if the 
position IS sheltered and me ooil well drained It is a hardy perenmal, 
and may be planted in autumn or spnng. Propagation is by seed, 
sown under glass in spnng 

Gypsophila, Chalk Plant (j^p-sCph-i-la Ord Caryophylle®) Graceful 
plants, one speaes of which, panlculata, is a hardy perenmal that 
spreads mto a broad bush and bears numerous sprays of lace-hke 
bloom, it IS good for mixing with cut flowers It may be raised 
from seed in spnng, and tlmves in most soils, particularly liking 
chalk There is a double variety, which is best propagated by 
inserting pieces of root 3 ms long and as thidt as a lead pencil in 
pots of sandy soil In a cold frame, the tip level with the surface of 
the soil Seed may also be used if obtainable G Ehrld is double 
white G elegans is good as an annual, sow outside in spnng 
G repens (piostrata) is a creeping white-flowered perenmal suitable 
for the rockery, rosea is a rose form of it, Stevem, white, is aperennial 
Gypsum (Sulphate of lime) A useful fertihser for fixing ammonia 
For this reason it may be used with advantage over a manure heap, 
spread in a thin coat 
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Habenana (hab-en-a-na Ord Ordudaceae) A genus of Orchids 
the most popular species of which are hardy, and thnve m sandy 
peat m the rock garden Among these may be mentioned bifolii 
the Butterfly Orchis, which grows about I'ft high and produces 
white flowers in early summer, fimbnata, hlac, and the modem 
Japanese speaes radiata, fnnged white flowers Propagation is oy 
division, the pieces bemg potted and started m a frame 
Haberlea ^S-ber-lea Ord Gesneraces) Herbaceous perennials, the 
most popular of which is rhodopensis, a plant esteemed for a shady 
part of the rockeiy, where it thrives m peaty soil if given a httie 
protection m wmter It may be propagated by seeds or division 
in spring It bears its lilac flowers in sprmg on steins a few inches 
high Virgmahs, white, is also good 
Habrothamnus. See Cestmm 


Hacquetia See Dondia 

Haemanthus (he*mSn-thns Ord AmaryUideae) Wann»house bulbs, 
thriving in sandy loam with a third of peat, propagated by offsets, 
and ea^y managed if given plenty of water in summer and kept dry 
m winter A httie of the top sod should be removed every spnng 
and fresh substituted The flowers are bnlhant Cinnabannus, 
red, spnng, coccmeus, scarlet, late summer, and multiflorus (Kal< 
breyen), scarlet, spnng, all i ft high, are the best 
Ha-ha, A sunk fence, thus, a fence in a wide ditch is a ha-ha It 
prevents the irruption of stock whde not impeding the view 
Hadshamberry This has been descnbed as a hybnd, and may be so, 
but it resembles, and serves the purpose of, a good autumn-fnuting 
Raspberry See Raspberry 

Ealesia, Snowdrop Tree (hSles-ia Ord Styraceae) The speaes 
tetraptera is a beautiful small deaduous tree, growing up to lo ft 
high, and beanng chanmng white, drooping, Snbwdrop-hke flowers 
m July It hkes a sheltered position m the shrubbery and a light, 
loamy, well-drained sod Propagation is by root cuttings in a frame 
in spnng, or by seeds Very httie prumng is required, but the bush 
shotdd be kept shapely The speaes hispida, less important, is the 
same as Pterost3Tax hispidum Plant in spnng 
Hahmodendron (hal-i-mo-den-dron Ord Leguminosae) The species 
argenteum, Salt Tree, so called on account of its mantime habitat 
and grey feathery leaves, is a hardy deciduous shrub, growing 4-^ ft 
high, with flowers m early summer It is sometimes grafted 
on to a standard Laburnum, and planted on the lawn, where it makes 
an attractive object It hkes sandy sod, but is not fastidious 


Plant m spnng , , ^ ^ 

Hamamehs, Witch Hazel (hama-mc-hs Ord Hamamehde«) Tbwe 
amnii deaduous trees are valuable because they flower early m the 
year, and will thnve in town gardens They enjoy a good loamy 
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soil. Propagation is by cuttmga and layers in autumn Mollis la 
the best; it is covered with yellow flowers at mid-winter, when bare 
of leaves, and is pleasantly scented, height up to 8 ft Arborea 
(japomca) has brown and yellow flowers, Zuccanuiana, brown and 
yellow, and virgimca, yellow, may also be mentioned 
Handglass or Handhght A small glass case, sometimes made with 
a light, movable top, very useful for protectmg half-hardy plants, 
which have been raised in heat, subsequently to hardenmg in a cold 
frame It is also useful for covering cuttings which have to be kept 
close until rooted 

Hardy Perennials. See Herbaceous Plants 
Harebell or HairbeU (Scotch) See Campanula rotundifoha 
Hare’s-foot Fern. See Davalha cananensis 
Hare’s-tail Grass. See Annuals and Lagurus ovatus 
Hancot. The npe seeds of Kidney Beans Most of tiie popular vaneties 
rarely mature in Great Bntam, but special dwarf varieties are obtain- 
able which do, while white-seeded Runners may ateo be left to 
mature 

Harpalium (har-pS-hum Ord Compositae) Hardy herbaceous peren- 
mals with showy yellow flowers, propagated by division in spnng 
Rigidum, the only speaes grown, is now called Hekanthus ngidus 
by botamsts 

Hart’s-tongue Fern. See Scolopendnum 
Hautbois. A small Strawberry. See Strawbemes 
Hawkweed, SeeHieractum 
Hawthorn See Crataegus 
Hawthorn, Winter. See Aponogeton 

Hazel The Hazel is Corylus Avellana, and as a fruit is dealt with under 
Nut, which see It should be remembered, however, that the 
purple-leaved form makes a useful ornamental shrub, espeaally 
when cut down every third year, for then it throws up magnificent 
purple foliage and becomes a valuable foil to bnghter thmgs in tbe 
shrubbery Ordinary sod Plant m autumn or spnng See 
also Corylus 

Hazel, Witch. See Hamamelu. 

Heartsease, See Pansy 
Heath, See Enca 
Heather, SeeCalluna 
Heating. See Greenhouses 

Hebenstreitia (heben-streit-ia Ord Selaginaces) The speaes comosa, 
offered by seedsmen, with pretty spikes of white, orange-spotted 
flowers, height i ft , is worth growmg, sowing outside in ordinary 
sod late in Apnl, and thinning as needed 
Hedera, Ivy (hSd-eia Ord Arahaceae) Many people would not 
recognise the " Ivy Green ” under the name of Hedera helix, but it is 
well to keep the botanical name m mind, because nurserymen often 
offer special forms of Ivy as Hederas 
Spectes and Vanehes The common green Ivy is rarely planted on 
houses nowadays, as the vanegated sorts are more attractive But 
the common Ivy is useful for making a screen, covenng a bank, or 
planting against an outhouse That and the Irish (cananensis) 
two of the fastest growers One of the largest-leaved Ivies is 
dentata, and &ere is a handsome form of this called vanegata, the 
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dull green leaves of which have a yellow edge Another handsome 
form IS maderensis vanegata, green with a broad white edge Mar- 
ginata aurea, marmorata, I^egnenana, and rhombea are also 
handsome forms Those who want a screen as quickly as possible 
should buy strong plants of the Irish Ivy on stakes in pots Each 
plant will have several shoots, which may be spread out and tied 
m position 


Planting and Propagation The Ivies may be planted in autumn 
or spring, and will thrive on most lands of soil, though if planted 
late on poor chalky soil they are slow m making a start They are 
propagated by cuttmgs in a cold frame in autumn, and m the nur- 
senes by graf^g Chppmg should be done just before new growth 
starts in sprmg 

The tree Ivy, arborescens, has many forms, which may be grown 
in shady spots and need no support 
Hedges. A good hedge serves the double purpose of a fence and a shelter, 
consequently, many who are enclosmg ground for a garden turn 
their thoughts to a hving dividing line It must he remembered, 
however, that several years are required to make a good hedge, the 
time varying with the kind, the soil, and the chmate 'Rith nch 
soil and a moist chmate it is possible to get a good Pnvet hedge m 
^-5 years, with poor soil and a dry chmate 8-10 are required In 
any case a hedge enclosure is of no service as an immediate guard 
against sheep and cattle, and a wooden or wire fence is needed in 
addition (see Fences) It is a good plan to plant a hedge within an 
open fence, for the sake of the shelter which it provides It should 
not he made too close to the fence to be pruned properly If the 
fence is an open one of wire, 4 ^ must be left, or ca'rae will eat it 
down At that distance, and with wire netting at the lower part to 


keep out lambs, it will be safe 

Qutck Whitethorn (Quick) is flie best of the cheaper non-evergreen 
hedge plants It should be planted 9 ins apart aU ways in a double 
row, thus * . ‘ . ’ . ’ . each three plants forming a tnangle 

The soil should be manured beforehand, and the Qmck sh^d be 
shortened to about 9 ms high, in order to make it break freely at 
the base If pruned annuaUy it will grow bushy and m due co^e 
make an impenetrable bamer to stock, which will keep clear of it 
When in bloom in May it will be attractive 

Pnvet The oval-leaved Pnvet is a good evergreen hedge plan^ 
and may be treated in tte same way as Quick, except tiat a smg e 
row suffices if the plants have been well shortened 
but it must be weU protected while young, or sheep ^ eat it 
Although the oval-leaved is nominally evergreem the leaves may 
faU m a severe winter It should be ^pped tmce “ 

June and September A drawback to Pnvet m tte estimabon of 
nlSy^the odour of the flowers, which they find disagreeable, and 


Various Hedge Plants Myrobalan Plum makes a 
hedge For mner hedges Yew 

Sweetbner (see Bner), Hornbeam, Beech, Laurel, Box, I^y 
be mentioned Vew hedges are very jppropnate for fomd 
gardens, and may be chpped into shape as desired, but they grow 
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slowly Hornbeam and Beech are deaduons, but through their 
nabit of holding their leaves in a dry state for the greater part of 
the winter give good shelter Beech will be the better for chalk, 
although it grows slowly for a few years after planting, and Horn- 
beam for clay Laurel and Holly are splendid for hedges where there 
IS pJenfy of room, but need careful pnining, or they become unsightly 
Among newer evergreen plants there is nothing to beat Lomcera 
nitida, which is hardy except in very exposed places, and makes a 
dense shining mass of leafage It is much dearer than the others. 
Plant i8 ms apart Arbor Vitae makes a good hedge on fertile soil, 
like Yew, it should be kept for use as an inner hedge, because animals 
are sometimes injured by eating it, although not in all districts 
The soil seems to make a difference 
Hedgehog Holly. See Holly 
Hedgehog Thistle. See Cactus (Echmocac'tus) 

Hedge Mustard. See Eiysimum 

Hedysarum, French Honeysuckle (he-dm-ar-um Ord Leguminoss) 
The species coronanum, red, and its white vanety, growmg 3 to 4 ft 
high, are hardy herbaceous plants easily raised from seed sown 
outside in spnng Multijugum, however, is a deciduous shrub, 
with purphsh-red flowers, height 4 to 5 ft Ordinary soil 
Heeling-in. A gardener’s term for the practice of laymg the roots of 
fruit and other trees which have been received from a nursery in a 
shallow trench, and covenng them with soil pending a suitable 
time for plantmg them 

Helenium {hS-le-nium Ord Compositae) Hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, with showy flow'ers in late summer. Autumnale, yellow, 
summer, 3-5 ft , is the pnnapal speaes, and has many vaneties, of 
which pumilum is the most popular, it has yellow flowers on stems 
about I ft high, m the vanety stnatum the flowers are striped with 
red, grandiflorum has large flowers, height, 4 ft Hiverton Gem, 
cnmson and yellow, is very fine Helemums thrive in any good 
garden soil Propagation is by division m winter or spnng, and 
by seeds 

Heliantbemum, Sen Rose (hSlifin-themum Ord Cistmeae) Bnihant 
plants for the rock garden, where they will thnve in hght, sandy 
soil in sunny spots, and niake a bnght display m early summer 
They may be raised ftom seed or propagated by cuttmgs m a frame 
The common species is vulgare, a y^ow-flowered trailer, but many 
flower lovers prefer to select a few good named forms for their 
rockenes There are many colours to choose from 
Hehanthus, Sunflower (hehan-thus Ord Compositas) The Sun- 
flowers, annual and perennial, are among lie most popular of hardy 
herbaceous plants, and should always be planted in large borders 
to give a display when most of the summer flowers are over The 
species vary a great deal m height, some being no more than 3 or 4 ft , 
while others nse to 8 or 10 ft They make their finest growth in a 
moist, fertile soil The perennials are easily propagated by division 
from autumn to spring, and the annuals by seed sown outside m 
spnng Of the annuals, cucumenfohus, Hew Jftniature, Munstead 
Pnmrose, and Stella are good The modern annual parti-coloured 
forms, yellow with zones of bronze and brown, are^ increasingly 
popular Multzfloros maximus is a fine single perennial form, and 



flore pleno a splendid double AU the foregoing grow about a ft 
high Rigidus hliss Mellish is also a good plant ^ 

Helichrysum, Everlasting (ha-i-kris-um Ord Composit®) These 
are the most beautifol and popular of " Everlastings," the flowers 
of good strains being large and of beautiful colours, which are retained 
tooughout the winter if the flowers are gathered early and hung 
he^ downward in bunches m a cool, dry place Sow seed in a box 
in February, pnck out 4 ms apart in other boxes, and plant out in 
May, rS ms apart The seedsman's Hehchrysums have come from 
the species bracteatum There are dwarf (nanum, ft ) and taU 
(monstrosum, ft ) types, each obtainable in separate colours as 
well as mixtures Arenanum, 1 ft , has yellow flowers Belhdioides 
(Daisy-hke) has white flowers See also Everlastings 
Heliopsis (he-U-Sp-sis Ord Composite) The best-known species 
IS scabra, a hardy herbaceous perennial with yellow flowers, height 
3 ft , imbncata, Pitchenana, gratissima, major and zmmaeflora 
are varieties of it Ordmary border soil Propagation by division 
in spnng 

Heliotrope, Hehotropium (h51-iotr6-pium Ord Boragmes) One of 
the most nchly perfumed of all flowers, and if not bnlhant yet 
pretty and pleasing It may be grown m pots, and if pmched can 
be kept fairly compact and suitable for a small house On the other 
hand, if there is plenty of room against a wall or pillar it may be 
planted out under glass and allowed to ramble, when it will soon 
cover a considerable area and bloom profusely Hehotropes are 
tender but may be planted out of doors in June There are several 
beautiful varieties, and none better than Lord Roberts, mauve, but 
the old hlac speaes, peruvianum {" Cherry Pie "), should not be 
overlooked, as it is very flonferons and sweet 
Standard Hehotropes Formed by pmchmg out the side shoots to 
a height of i ft , and then lettmg a few shoots start These can be 
stopped at about 4 ms long to induce laterals, and so a head is formed 
Compost Loam, with a fourth of decayed manure, and some sand, 
IS smtable 

Propagation By seeds sown under glass m spnng, or by cuttings 
in late summer m a warm house 
Heliotrope, Winter See Petasites 

Hehpterura (hS-Kp-ter-um Ord Composite) Pretty everlastings 
related to the Hehchrysums H Manglesi is the same as the popular 
rose everlasting oflered by seedsmen under the name Rhodanthe 
Manglesi, it is charming as a pot plant, several plants being grown 
in a pot Treat as a half-hardy annual (see Annuals) H roseum 
IS the same as Acrochmum roseum (see Acroclmium) The H 
Sandfordi of seedsmen is the H Humboldtianum of botamsts It is 


an annual, with yellow flowers, height about i ft 
Hellebore, "VVliite or False See Veratrum 
Helleborme, See Epipactis 

Helleborus, Chnstmas and Lenten Roses (generally h511-g-b6rus, 
although there is a case for hSll-Sb-oms Ord Ranunculace®) The 
popular Chnstmas Rose belongs to this genus It is the white 
species mger, see Chnstmas Roses Onentahs is the rose-coloured 
Lenten Rose, of w^ch there are now many interesting vaneties, or 
hybnds raised by crossmg onentahs and mger The Lenten Roses 

hSSS 
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are nominally hardy, but they thnve best in a sheltered place; and 
if planted in deep well-manured soil may be left undivided for several 
years with advantage Vindis, height 1 8 ms , is the Green Hellebore. 
Atrorubens, with purple flowers, caucasicus with green flowers, and 
colchicus with purphsh-red flowers, all growing about i8 ms high, 
are good species Propagation is by division after flowermg 

Helonias (hel-d-m-as Ord Lihaceae) The best-lcnown species is 
bullata, a graceful hardy herbaceous perennial with rosy puiple 
flowers m spnng, height z ft It likes a moist, shady place in loam 
and peat Propagation by division m autumn when the clumps 
have become strong 

Helomopsis. Serves same purpose, and is suited by the same 
treatment as Helomas 

Hemerocalhs, Day Lily (h 2 m-gr-o-c 41 -Iis Ord LiUaceae) This short- 
lived flower makes up for its fngacity by bloommg abundantly, and 
the plant is a graceful one, well adapted for sunny positions m the 
herbaceous border It has a faint Honeysuckle-hke perfume If 
planted i ft apart m clumps in autumn it makes an eflective display 
m early summer, and a succession of flowers is produced over a long 
penod Aurantiaca and its form major are orange-coloured Flava 
is a lemon-coloured species Fulva is a large orange-coloured species, 
of which there is a vanegated-leaved vanety, both grow 2^ to 3 ft 
high, and need more room than the others, wlbch grow about 18 ms 
high Kwanso is a double with bronzy flowers , there is a vanegated- 
leaved vanety of this also There are many fine modem hybnd 
Day Lihes, which may be selected at shows and m nursenes The 
Day Lilies may be increased by division in spnng 

Hemlock Spruce See Tsuga canadensis 
emp. The Giant Hemp (Caimabis sativa) is more important economi- 
cally than horticultur^y, but is sometimes used, for sub-tropical 
gardemng Height 6 to 10 ft Propagation is by seed sown outside 
early m May. 

Hen-and-chickens. See Belhs (Daisy) The name is also apphed to 
Samfraga umbrosa 

Hepatica (he-p^t-ica Ord Ranunculacex) These chanmng httle 
plants are now classed with the Anemones by botamsts, but they 
are generally grown separately m gardens They are beautiful 
plants, growing about 4 ms high, and blooming tieely m wmter. 
They are not particular as to soil, but must have shade The species 
IS Anemone Hepatica (Hepatica tnloba), blue, and there are several 
vaneties with red, mauve, pink, or white flowers, some single, others 
double, the double white is beautiful Propagation should be by 
seed, when obtainable, in preference to division, because Hepaticas 
do best when left undisturbed to form colomes, as under trees 

Heracleum (he-rac-leum Ord UmbeMerm) The species giganteum 
IS the Cow Parsmp, the white umbels of which are borne on stems 
7 to 9 ft high It IS only suitable for the wild garden, where it 
thrives m any poor soil, and seeds freely 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

In considermg special features for the flower garden (see 
Flower Gardens) we drew attention to the importance of herbaceous 
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borders, which play so prominent a part in modem gardens, and 
we now give consideration to suitable plants for such borders and 
furnish some useful tables, with other mformation 
Stnctly spealong, any plant which loses its leaves and stems at 
the end of the growing season is herbaceous, so that annuals may be 
covered by the term, but for garden purposes it will be convement 
to consider none but perennial leaf-losing plants as herbaceous, 
treating annuals separately (see Annuals) 

Here, to begin with, are brief parhculars of some of the most 
important plants m tabular form, very dwarf kmds are omitted aa 
more suitable for the rockery 

General Selection — Plants not exceeding z fi high 


Kind 


Achillea, The Pearl 
Anemone Pulsatilla 
Anthencums 
Antirrhinums 

Aquilegia (Columbme) 

Aimena cephalotes 
Aster Alpmus 
„ Amellus 
„ dumosus 
Campanula carpatica 
„ mui^s 
Centaurea montana 
Corydalis nobilis 
Delphimum nudicaule 
Dielytra spectabihs 
„ formosa 

Dodecatheon (American Cowshp) 
Doronicum austnacum 
Kngeron speciosus 
Funkia grandiflora 
Genliana Andrewsi i 

Geranium Endressi 
„ lancastnense 
„ sangmneum j 

Geum coccineum 
Gillenia tnfoliata 
Hemerocalhs 
Lobeha cardinalis 
„ fulgens 
Lychnis Viscana fl pi 
Meconopsis cambnca (Welsh 

Poppy) XX 

Mnnarda didyma (Bergamot) 

Monna longifoha 
Orobus aurantius 
Papaver nudicaule (Iceland Poppy) 
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Colour 

Flowe/ing Season 

White 

Summer 

Violet 

Spring 

White 

Summer 

Vanous 

Summer and 
autumn 

Vanous 

Late spring 

Pink 

Late spnng 

Purple 

Autumn 

Purple 

Late summer 

Mauve 

Autumn 

Blue 

Summer 

Blue 

Summer 

Blue 

Summer 

Yellow 

Summer 

Red 

Summer 

Pink 

Summer 

Red 

Summer 

Vanous 

Spnng 

YeUow 

Spnng 

Violet 

Summer 

White 

Summer 

Blue 

Early summer 

Pink 

Summer 

Lilac 

Summer 

Red 

Summer 

Red 

Summer 

Pink 

Summer 

Orange 

Summer 

Red 

Summer 

Red 

Summer 

Pink 

Summer 

Yellow 

Summer 

Red 

Summer 

Purple 

Summer 

YeUow 

Early summer 

YeUow 

Summer 



Herbaceous Plants— coftftnwd 

General Seledion— Plants not exuedtng 2 ft high — {conitnuei^ 


Kind 


Plumbago Larpentae 
Polemomum l^chardsoni 
Pnmula japomca 
Ranunculia acomtifoliufl 
Saxifraga grauulata 
Senecio pulcher 
Spiraea palmata 
Tradescaniia virgimca 
Tnlbum grandiflorum 
Tnteleia grandifiora 
Veromca longifolia snbsessihs 


Colour 

Flowering Season 

Violet 

Summer 

Blue 

Summer 

Rose 

Spring 

White 

Summer 

White 

Summer 

Rosy purple 

Summer^ 

Red 

Summer 

Blue 

Summer 

White 

Spnng 

Lilac 

Spnng 

Blue 

Summer 


General Selection— Plants from 2 to ^ ft high. 


Kind 

Colour 

Flowering Season 

Achillea eupatonum 

YeUow j 

Summer 

„ milhfoUum roseum 

Rose 

Summer 

Acomtum (Monkshood) 

Blue 

Summer 

Anemone, japomca and varieties 

Rose, white, 

Late summer 

etc 

Aster Novi-Belgu, vaneties 

\ 

Blue, mauve, 


hlac, etc. 

Autumn 

„ encoides 

White 

Autumn 

„ difiusus horizontahs 

Rosy hlac 

Autumn 

Campanula persicifolia alba plena 
* „ Tracbellum 

'White 

Summer 

Blue 

Summer 

Centranthus ruber (Valenan) 

Red 

Summer 

Chrysanthemums 

Vanous 

Autumn 

Echmops ntro 

Lilac 

Summer 

Ins germamca 

Vanous 

Summer 

Lihum caudidum 

White 

Summer 

„ chalcedomcum 

Red 

Summer 

„ Martagon 

Red 

Summer 

Paeony 

Vanous 

Summer 

Pentstemon 

Vanous 

Late summer and 
autumn 

Phlox 

Various 

Summer 

Pyrethrum 

Vanous 

Spnng 

Rudbeckaa grandiflot* 

Purple and 
ydlow 

Summer 

Spiraea Aruncus 

White 

Summer 

„ Fihpendula 

Cream 

Summer 

Tulips, late vaneties 

Vanous 

1 May 
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General Sekelton—Phnts upwards of iff high 


Ktnd 

Colour 

1 

PJowenrig Season 

Aster Novi-Anghae i 

Vanous i 

Autumn 

Delphimnm 

Mostly blue 

Summer 

Epilobium angustifohum 

Red 

Summer 

Eremurus himalaicus 

White 

Summer 

„ robustus 

Pink 

Summer 

Gynennm (Pampas Grass) 

White 1 

1 Autumn 

Hehanthus (Sunflower) 

Yellow 

Late summer and 
autumn 

Lihum auratum 

Yellow, 



spotted 

Summer 

„ giganteum 

White 

' Summer 

Polygonum (Knotweed) 

White, yellow 

Summer 

Eudbeckia maxima 

Yellow 

Summer 

Sohdago (Golden Eod) 

Yellow 1 

Late summer 


In addition to the natnral species, there are numerous garden 
vaneties and hybnds Each plant is treated separately in its 
alphabetical place in the present book See Aclullea, Anemone, 
Antirrhmum, Aquilegia, Aster, etc 
Propagation The majonty of the herbaceous plants are best 
propagated by division when the borders are gone through, as they 
should be every year In dividing them, it should be remembered 
that the outside parts are generally stronger than the central portions 
Many good herbaceous plants may, however, be raised from seed 
(see Table V), and with a httle forethought a valuable stock of 
plants can be provided A simple way of deahng with them is 
to sow the seed m dulls outdoors m June, with Wallflowers and 
other biennials, thm the rows, and set the plants in a spare bed in 
July, drawing from this nursery when planting time comes Those 
which are not forward enough to transplant the first year may be left 
tiU the second In certain cases, as mentioned m the cultural notes 
under each plant, cuttmgs may be used for increasmg the stoi^ 
Staking The object of good culture— to get large, vigorous, fr^ly- 
bloomed plants — frustrated unless tunely and adequate statang 
IS done It is no exaggeration to say that the beauty of an her- 
baceous border is doubled from mid- July onward good staii^ 

Loose, floppy plants arc made compact, fresh growth is encouragea, 
anit with new shoots comes another crop of flowers Ordi^oary 
flower sticks and thin bamboo canes are of little use, ^ong stakw 
4 to 6 ft long, accordmg to the plant, are r^uired These 
bought from flonsts. pamted green, and with the base pomfcd ^d 
tarred or otherwise dressed, or hgbt unbarked poles can be bought, 
pointed and dressed This is » 3ob fo^et 

W, there should be two bands of raphia ” ^wine, one about a 
t£rd and the other about two-thirds the hmght of the dump Or 
the shoots may be looped See also Flower Garden „rniiahlv 
Sties for Herbaceous Borders The herbaceous 
bear relation to the principal pa^ and 

which they are hkdy to find places Is there a curving cam go 
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Herbaceous ^IsxitSr—conUnmd 

dnve or walk up to the pnncapal entrance to the house ? Then the 
herbaceous border may curve beside it Is there an area of ground 
beyond the lawn? Then a border of shrubs, or of fruit trees faced 
with selected shrubs and Rose pillars, may form the back portion of 
it and a belt of herbaceous plants the front It is immatenal whether 
the border be straight or curved, because any sbfiFness of outline can 
be overcome in the arrangement of the plants It must have an 
open, unshaded position if a wide selection of the best plants is 
wanted A densely enclosed, heavily shaded site need not go 
entirely plantless, because, as Table II shows us, there are plants 
which flounsh in shade , but it will not grow everything Overhanging 
trees mean shade and dnp, which the majority of herbaceous plants 
dishke There is the further trouble that the nearness of many 
large trees means an obstacle to cultivation and plant nourishment 
m the form of strong, far-reaching roots 
Shelter has its value, especially in gardens swept by cold winds, 
and one will not despise a wall, a fence, a hedge, or a belt of shrubs 
and trees if it is obviously serving a good purpose, but to a consider- 
able extent the border can provide its own shelter in the form of 
kinds which are of strong, hardy growth For example, Michaelmas 
Daisies move early, grow fast in good soil, and when well staked are 
unaffected by the strongest and coldest of winds Boltomas, 
Goat's Rues. Ox-eye Daisies, and Golden Rods are also both tough 
and bulky It is merely a question of stout stakes well dnven down 
In choosing a site for our principal herbaceous border we shall try 
to provide for a bold sweep near the front of the house— a sweep 
which shall bnng under the eye all the best portions of the border, 
if not, indeed, the whole of it And if we cannot so arrange matters, 
we shall at least take care that one portion, specially treated and 
carefully planted, shall give ns a good effect 
Arrangmeni A whole senes of gardens within gardens can be 
provided by the simple device of setting strong Rose pillars at equal 
distances along the back of the border and treating each " compart- 
ment " thus created separately There might, for example, be one 
" bay " of Phloxes, and others of Delphimums, Paeomes, Spiraeas, 
Helemums, Giant Poppies, Kmphofias, and so on These bolder 
things would fill the main area of the bay; for the front, Pentstemons, 
Campanulas, Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Geraniums, Geums, Inulas, 
Inses, Day LiUes, Lmanas, Potentillas, Statices, Polyanthuses, 
Arabises, Aubnetias, and vanons bnlbs would be suitable This is 
almost the ideal method of arranging herbaceous borders, because, 
m the first place, herbaceous gardenmg is hnked with Rose-growing 
in one of its most delightful forms, because in the second the border 
IS never bare, and because in the third individual and local interest 
IS combined with general effect The gardener who is a lover of 
climbing and rambhng plants generally need not confine his pillars 
to Roses, but may introduce Clematises and other plants With 
the first mWrf spell towards the end of winter a film of green will run 
along the Rose pillars, giving the border a finished appearance before 
the herbaceous plants proper have made much growth, but not, 
perhaps, before the earliest bulbs have broken into bloom Thence- 
forward there will always be interest, always beauty, always perfume, 
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without a saspicion of stiffness or sameness, until the hard frosts 
of autumn come 

Where there is a long, unbroken hne of border, one of the first 
objects must be to provide matenal for contmuous flowenng or leaf- 
beauty at short intervals, otherwise there may be considerable 
lengths which are entirely withont colour at particular periods of 
the year Paeomes are invaluable for this " spacing," so to term it, 
because from the first day that they come through the soil in winter 
until they wither in antumn they are handsome Funkias, too, are 
helpful, together with such things as Lavender Cotton, Silver Salvia, 
Sliver Milfoil, Day Lilies, Sea Holhes, Verbascums, and Veromcas 
(for full selections see tables), nearly all of which have leaf as well as 
flower beauty to recommend them 

Colour-grouping Difficulties Colonr-gronpmg is an interesting 
phase of Wbaceous gsidemng, but apt to be disappointing, not so 
much owing to faults of composition, nor even of execution, as to 
the effects of the weather on growth Some of the group-components 
are larger and some smaller than the normal Or influences of soil 
or weather cause changes of colour which upset calcnlatioDS Nei er- 
theless, those who aim at beautiful harmomes are ammated by high 
artistic ideals and deserve every encouragement They attain their 
desire with etpenence The beginner will do well to content himself 
with the simpler objects of making a good selection of plants, getting 
a knowledge of their habits, and arranging them m such ways as to 
keep every section of the border bnght and well-furmshed from spnng 
to autumn When he has got thus far he will have paved the way for 
more advanced work The tables give guidance as to selections and 
habit, while further assisting with information on colour and season 
of flowenng Perhaps they alone would suffice to put the beginner 
on the nght path, but there are a few general rules worth stating 

Colour-grouping Backgrounds In the first place, there is badc- 
ground An area of ground in which herbaceous plants alone are 
set at given distances apart, and more or less m tiers according to 
height, will gi\e a satisfactory effect at midsummer, when most of 
the plants are at their best, but it is incomplete and in winter will be 
bare With a background of selected shrubs, still better with the 
shrub-background supplemented by pillars for chmbers, it will be 
furnished at all seasons of the year Shrubs and small trees which 
have well-marked foliage tints, such as Purple Nuts, Purple-leaved 
Plum, vanegated Negundo and other Maples (includmg the cut- 
leaved Japanese varieties). Golden and vanegated Elders, Euony- 
muses, Berbens, and vanegated Dogwood, can be used with great 
advantage Nor must we forget trees with beautiful bloom or 
berry such as Thoms, Mountain Ash, Crabs, Apples, species of Pyrus 
and Prunns, Laburnum, and MaguoUas These shrubs and trees 
should form " mixtures " at the back, they should not be set in stiff 
lines Evergreen species should be mixed with leaf-losers Some 
of the trees should be on standard stems, so that the heads are earned 
above the level of the shrubs and herbaceous plants The fact that 
the introduction of evergreens robs the border of its strictly " herba- 
ceous " character should not weigh with the planter for a moment, 
we are out for beautiful effects, not for definitions Somewhat in 
front of the shrubs, due allowanres being made for the extension of 
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Herbaceous Plants — conitnued 

the latter, will come the pillars and these must be set in a true line 
at a given distance from the edge of the border if the poles are to be 
single and connected with top pieces If they are to be disconnected 
groups they need not be in stnct hne 

Colour-grouping Tho Groups With or without the above auxi- 
liaries the grouping of the herbaceous plants must be done witb 
equal care We say " groupmg,” because expenence teaches that 
the group system is far better than the dotting system If the border 
IS tc^ small to permit of putting the larger kinds in groups, leave them 
out altogether in preference to putting them singly, and make up the 
groups with smaller kinds A mixture of individual plants is apt to 
look " spotty ” and inconclusive But the groupmg system, though 
sound in principle, has its pitfalls One might sin by forming large 
groups in small borders, because of the dullness when the plants 
were out of bloom Groups of three plants suffice m most borders, 
and at plantmg the same forethought with respect to extension must 
be practised as with shrubs, it is rare that a 3mrd apart for the 
components of the group is excessive Cnhcismis sometimes directed 
towards the common amateur's plan of setting his plants m regular 
tiers from back to front according to the height of the plants, on the 
ground that it is monotonous and stiff It is, however, less objec- 
tionable when grouping is practised, and indeed in principle it mu<st 
rule, only bemg departed from to the extent of setting tall things of 
somewhat columnar habit, such as Delphimums. Eremunis, Holly- 
hocks, and Verbascums, rather at the middle than at the back; 
but even in respect to these there should not be a contmuous line 
along the centre 

Colour-grouping. Planting We construct the body of our border, 
then, with a senes of groups, the plants in the group, as well as the 
groups themselves, set in tnaugies and freely spaced It is no bad 
thing to put the bigger things in first, working from one end of the 
border to the other with them before deahng with the smaller kinds, 
but that IS not vital What is essential is defimte arrangement of 
the plants before planting is done On a winter day one visuahses 
the border six months ahead, seeing here a glowing cluster of Phloxes, 
there an azure pyramid of Delphimums, yonder a mass of bronzy 
Paeony leafage surmounted with great perfumed globes of pink or 
cnmson Colour leaps into ardent life And so one lays down group 
after group, considenng each in relation to the other, taking care to 
provide differences in habit and foliage among near neighbours as 
well as differences m flower A planter who is bent on naming 
all his plants— and for thd' first year or two names are very helpful 
— ^may " plant " his border up first with the labels instead of lajnng 
down the clamps if he thinks proper And having got each group 
represented by its label into position, he can perhaps call in an expert 
cntic to amend the plantmg project Be that as it may, only after 
the pnnapal groups have been actually laid down ought the spade 
to come into use With the spade there should be used a long rod 
marked in feet and yards Do not worry about "stiffness", we 
hear far too much of that in connection with herbaceous borders 
With the aid of the rod, set the pnncipal back groups a given distance 
from the front edge of the border and do not allow them to vary 
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And set them also at specified distances from each other m the line, 
varying only to allow for differences in habit, or if the habit is not 
known, not varymg at all Follow the same plan with each tier of 
groups from back to front and the border wiD develop on far more 
satisfactory lines than if the plants are put in higgledy-piggledy in a 
vain effort to secure " informahty ” As to distances, it is difficult 
to make definite rules, but generally 12 ft apart for back-row groups, 
9 ft for middle, and 6 ft. for front will work out satisfactorily The 
g-feeters will not come directly in front of the 12-feeters, but will be 
angled between them, and siroilarly the 6-feet class will be angled 
with the g-feet 

Colour-groupwg Special Plants Three mam lines of groups will 
suffice for all except the largest of borders The foremost component 
of the front Ime of groups must not come nearer than 4 ft from the edge 
of the border, otherwise when it has grown out to its fall extent it 
will encroach on that selection of cherished smaller plants, annual, 
bienmal, perennial, and bulbous, which every lover of hardy flowers 
likes to have immediately under his eye Here in their season will 
be Daffodils, Christmas Roses, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Tuhps, Inses, 
Snakeshead Lihes, American Cowshps, Day Lihes, Heucheras, 
Linanas, Clarlaas, Godetias, Anemones, Arabises, Aubnetias, 
Chionodoxas, Scillas, Doromcums, Hepaticas, Ptimulas, Lungworts, 
Columbmes, Snapdragons, Geums, Daisies, Pol3ranthnses, Tiarellas, 
and the thousand and one beautiful things which, wlule unsuitable 
for bold grouping, are nevertheless so exquisite m small clusters 
along the edge of the grass All these gems are the " fiUers-m ” 
They are never forgotten and their turn comes when the framework 
of the border has been constructed with the bigger things which, when 
in full beauty, will form such glorious objects from points of vantage 
near house, entrance, and lawn It is by proceedmg on such clear, 
deflued, lutelhgible, and practical hnes as this that tiie best borders 
are made with the fewest mistakes Now for a few useful tables 


I BEAUTIFUL GROUPING PLANTS FOR HERBACEOUS 
BORDERS WHICH FLOWER BETWEEN JUNE AND AUGUST 


Name 

1 Postiton 
of group 

1 »n 
’ border 

Acomtum Fischen 

Front 

Alstromenas 

Front 

Anemone japomca 

Front 

Aster (Michaelmas 

Back, 

Daisy), earlysorts 

Ididdle 

Boccoma cordata 

Back 

Buphthalmum sahd- 
fohum 

Front 

Buphthalmum speao- 

Back 


sum 


Colour 

propaga- 
tion 
{Also 
Table V) 

Soil 

Blue 

Division 

Ordinary 

Yellow and 

Division 

Ordinary 

1 orange 
Rose, white 

Division 

Ordmary 

' Mauve, blue, 

Division, 

Ordinary 

lavender. 

cuttmgs 


etc 



Buff 

Division 

! Ordinary 

Yellow 

Division 

Ordinary 

Ydlow 

Division 

Ordinary 

i 


*h555 
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I Bbautifxtl Groxjpiko Plants for Herbaceous Borders weigh 
Flower between June and AvGVST—contwwd 

Name 

Position 

ofgroup 

in 

border 

Colour 

Propaga- 
tion 
(Also 
Table V) 

Soil 

Campanula pyrauu- 
dalis 

Back, 

Middle 

Blue, white 

Seeds 

Deep loam 

Centaurea macrO' 
cephala 

Front 

Yellow 

Seeds, 

division 

Ordinary 

Chiysanthemum maxi- 

Middle 

White 

Division 

Ordinary 

mum (Moon Daisy) 





Chrysanthemum leu- 

Middle 

White 

Division 

Ordmar}' 

canthemum (Ox-eye) 



Division 


Chrysanthemum 

Back 

White 

Ordmary 

uliginosum 





Delptumum 

Back, 

Middle 

Middle 

Blue 

Division 

Deep loam 

Eqmgium (Sea Holly) 

Blue 

Division 

Ordinary 

Galtoma candicans 

Front 

White 

Bulbs 

Deep loam 

G3rpsophila pamculata 

Middle 

White 

Division 

Ordinary 

Helemum 

Front 

Yellow, 

stnped 

Yellow 

Division 

Ordinaiy 

Helianthus (Sun- 
flower) 

Back 

Seeds, 

division 

Ordinary 

Hollyhock 

Back, 

Middle 

Rose, white, 
cnmson 

Seeds, 

cuttings 

Deep loam 

Kmphofia (Tritoma) 

Middle 

Orange 

Division 

Deep loam 

Lupmus polyphyllus 

Front, 

Middle 

Blue 

Division 

Ordinary 

Lychms chalcedomca 

Front 

Orange 

Division 

Ordmary 

Heconopsis WaUichii 

Front 

Blue 

Seeds 

Deep, 

moist 

Monarda didyma 
(Bergamot) 
Oenothera (Evening 
Pnmrose) 

Front 

Red 

Division 

Ordinary 

Front 

Yellow 

Division 

Ordinary 

Paeony 

Front, 

Ikliddle 

Pink, rose, 
cnmson, 
white, etc 

Division 

Deep loam 

Papaver onentale 

Front 

Scarlet 

Division 

Ordinary 

Phlox 

Front, 

Middle 

Vanous 

Division 

Ordmary 

Pyrethrum 

Front 

Vanous 

Division 

Ordmary 

Rudbeckia 

Front 

Yellow 

Division 

Ordmary 

Sohdago (Golden Rod) 

Back 

Yellow 

Division 

Ordmary 

Spiraea Aruncus 

Back 

White 

Division 

Ordinary 

Verbascum 

Back, 

Middle 

YeUow 

Division 

Ordmary 

i 
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The following are a few of the best of the smaller plants flowenns 
at the same season* 

Achillea Ptanmca The Pearl 


Anthencum Lihastrum major 
Campanula carpatica 
C glomerata dahunca 
C grandis 

C latifoha macrantha 
C persicifoha alba, fl pi 
Centaurea montana alba 
Coreopsis lanceolata 
C grandiflora 
Erodium Manescavi 
Funkias 
Gaillardias 

Geramum sangumeum 
G pratense 
G ibencum 
GeumMrs Bradshaw 
G montanum Heldreichil 
Hemerocalhs (Day Lily) auran- 
tiaca major 
H flava 

Inula glandulosa 
Inses in vanety, Spamsh, English, 
and German, besides species and 
hybnds 


Lmana dalmatica 
LychmsViscanasplendens,fl pi 
L vespertina 
Meconopsis nepalensis 
Monna longifoha 
Oenothera fruticosa Youngu 
Papaver nudicaule (Iceland 
Poppy) 

Pentstemons 
Physalis Franchettu 
Platycodon grandiflorum 
Manesu 

Polygonum affine 
Potentilla finticosa 
Prunella grandiflora 
Scabiosa caucasica 
Sidalcea Candida 
Snapdragons 
Spiraea palmata 
Statice latifoha 
Thahctrum aquilegifohum 
T minus 

Veromca gentianoides vanegata 

V longifoha subsessilis 

V spicata 


The foregoing, with Carnations, Violas, and selected annuals, will 
make the front of the border bnght and interesting after earher 
things of about the same height, such as Adorns vemahs, Alyssum 
saxatile compactum, Anemone coronana, A fulgens, A sylvestns, 
Aquilegias, Arabises and Aubnetias, Axnebia echioides, Chrj'so^ 
gonum virgimanum, Coiydalis nobihs, Dielytra spectabihs, double 
Daisies, Dodecatheon Meadia (Amencan Cowshp), D^romcums, 
Epimediums, Ibenses (perenmal Candjrtufts), early Inses, Lihes of 
the Valley, Lithospeimum prostratum, Orobus vemus. Phlox 
Nelsom, P subulata vaneties. Polyanthuses and Pnmroses, San- 
guinana canadensis, Saponatia ocymoides, Scilla campanulata, 
S nutans, Tiarella cordifoha, Trolhuses, Tuhps, Daffodils and other 
bulbs, and Veromca prostrata, have gone out of bloom 

Amongst the latest bloomers will be Japanese Anemones, Michad- 
mas Daisies, Boltoma asteroides. Ox-eyes, Engeron glaucus. Goat's 
Rues (Galega), Gladioh, Helemums, Kmphofias, Sunflowers, Lobeha 
cardinalis, Sedum spectabile, Senecio pulcher, Silene Schafta and 
Tncyrtis hirta 

By " ordinary soil " in the table is meant both hght and heavy 
soils provided tiiey are well dug and manured A certain number 
of the plants will only give of their best when the soil is deep, nch, 
and friable, and for these " deep loam " has been suggested This 
does not mean that the plants will not thrive in clay provided it is 
well drained and is made fertile and friable to a good depth As a 
matter of fact, clay smts nearly all herbaceous plants when it is 
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Herbaceous Vl&xA&—-cor.Unued 

free from stagnant -vrater and in a crumbly condniion If, however, 
it IS damp and stiff, such valuable plants as Phloxes and Hollyhocks 
will suffer severely from disease Plenty of mortar rubbish is bene- 
licial Ashes may also be used hberally 

11 A TABLE OF HERBACEOUS PLANTS WHICH THRIVE 

IN SHADE 

It sometimes happens that what would otherwise be an ideal site 
for an herbaceous border is marred by the fact that a portion of it i$ 
in shade for the greater part of the day, but the difficulty can be 
overcome by assembhng m the shaded portions certain plants which 
enjoy shade Many good plants thnve better in shade than in sun 
and the follomng table gives the sahent pomts about them 


Kind 

Appr 

height 

' 

I 

1 Colour 

Propaga- 

tion 

Soil 


tnfeet 

1 ! 
1 


Anemones, spnng 

i 

1 1 

' Blue, rose, 

Tubers 

Ordinaiy 

\ 

etc 



„ Japanese 


Rose, white, 

Root cut- 

Ordinary 


etc 

tings i 


„ Hepaticas 

i 

Blue 

Division 

Ordinary 

Aquilegias 

2 

Blue, white. 

Seeds, 

Ordinaiy 


etc 

division 


Aspenila (Woodruff) 

i 

White 

Division, 

Ordmaiy 

Asphodclusramosus 

5 

White 

Division, 

seeds 

Division 

Ordinary 

Astilbc (Spiraea) 

3 

White 

Deep, moist 

asblboides 

Asblbe japomca 

2 

White 

Division 

Ordmary 

„ nvulans 

4 

White 

Division 

Deep, moist 

Astrantia major j 

2 

Stnped 

Division 

Ordinary 

„ canuohea i 

I 

White 

Division 

Ordinary 

Aunculas. Alpine 

i 

Yellow, etc 

Seeds 

Ordinary 

Betomca grandiflora 

I 

Violet 

Division 

Ordinary 

Buphthalmum saho 

2 1 

Yellow 

Division 

Ordinary 

cifolium 





Campanulas of sorts | 
Cardaminc (Dent- 


White 

Division 

Peat 

ans)diphylla 
„ pratensis. 

a 

Softpuiple 

Division 

Peat 

double form 1 





(Lady-Smock) 
Clematis integnfoha 

3 

Blue 

Seeds 

brdinaiy 

Corj'dahs nobihs 


Yellow 

Seeds 

Ordinary 

Cjxiamen Coum 
„ curopaeum 
Dicij'tra (Dicentra) 

i 

i 

X 

Poiple 

Red 

Red 

Seeds 

Seeds 

Division 

Ordinary 

Ordmary 

Ordinary 

eximia 
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II A Table of Herbaceous Plants which Thri\'b 
IN Shads — continuBd 


Kind 

Appr 

height 

Cohur 

Prepaga- 

Soil 


in feet 


non 

Dieljrtra (Dicentra) 

2 

R<»e 

Division, 

Ordinary 

spectabilis 



cuttmgs 

Digitabs (Foxglove) 

6-10 

Vanous 

Seeds 

Ordinary 

Dodecatheon (Amer- 

li 

Rose, etc 

Seeds, 

Ordinar)' 

lean Cowslip) 



division 

Doronicum (Leo- 

X 

Yellow 

Division 

Ordmaiy 

pard’s Bane) 
anstnacum 





Doronicum Harpur 

3 

YeUow 

Division 

Ordinary 

Epimedium macran- 

X 

Blue, white 

Division 

Ordmary 

thum 




Epimedium pinna- 

X 

YeUow 

Division 

Ordinary 

turn 





Eranthis (Winter 
Aconite) 

Eryngium alpmum 

\ 

YeUow 

Tubers 

Ordinary 

2 

Blue 

Seeds, 

division 

Light 

Fntillana Meleagns 


Purple, etc 

Seeds, 

Ordinary 

(SnakesheadUy) 

bulbs 

Sandy 

Fnnlaas (Plantain 

I-Ii 

Handsome 

Division 

Lily) 


fohage 


Ordmary 

Geramum pratense 


Purple 

Division 

Geum Hel^eicbu 


Orange 

Division 

Ordinary 

„ Mrs Bradshaw 


Cnmson 

Seeds 

Ordmary 

Hellebores (Chnst- 

X 

White, etc 

Division 

Ordinary 

mas Roses) 
Heuchera sanguinea 

X 

Red 

Seeds, 

division 

Light 


Hypencum (St 
John’s Wort) 


The best of 


! 


these are 
yeUow- 
flowered 
shrubs 




Lihums 


Most of these 





fine bulbs do 
bestm 
partial 
shade 



Lily of the Valley 

i 

White 

Bulbous 

Ordmary 



crowns 


Lychnis vespeitma 


White 

Division 

Ordmary 

Meconopsis Walhchu 

2-3 

Blue 

Seeds 

Deep, moist 

hfimulus cardmalis 

2 

Scarlet 

Seeds 

Ordmary 

„ cupreusvars 

X 

Orange, 
spotted, etc 

Seeds 

i 

Ordmary 
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II A Tablb op Hesbacbous Plants which Tbrivb 
IN SBADs—conttnued 


Kind 

Appr 
height 
in feet 

Colour 

Propagth 

tion 

Soil 

Monardadidyma 

li 

Red 

Division 

Ordinary 

Narcissi (Oaflodils) 



Seeds, 

division 

Omphalodes vema 

i 

Blue 

Ordinary 

Polyanthuses and 
other Pnmulas 





Sangumana cana- 
densis 


White 

Seeds, 

division 

Sandy peat 

Saxifrages, most 
sorts 





SciUa festalis 
(nutans) Wood 
Hyacinth 

Sedum spectabile 

i-ii 

Blue, rose, 
white 

Bulbs 

Ordinary 

X 

Flesh pink 

Division 

Ordinary 

Solomon’s Seal 

2 

Greemsh 

white 

Division 

Ordinary 

Spiraeas (see 
Astilbes) 





Thahctrum minus 

X 

Graceful 

leaves 

Division 

Ordmary 

„ aquilegifohum 

3 

Graceful 

leaves 

White 

Division 

Ordinary 

Tiarellacordifoha 

X 

Division 

Ordinary 

Tulhumgrandi- 

X 

White 

Bulbs 

Ordinary 

florum 





TroUius asiahcus 


Deep yellow 

Division 

Ordinary 

„ europaeus 


Pale yellow 

Division 

Ordinary 

Veratrum album 

3 

Greemsh 

white 

Division 

Ordinary 

„ mgrum 

3 

Purple 

Division 

Ordinary 

Veromcas,mostdo 
well in shade 





Vinca major 

Trailer 

Blue 

Division 

Ordinary 

„ minor 

Trader 

Blue 

Division 

Ordinary 


III A TABLE OF HERBACEOUS FLOWERS FOR CUTTING 

The moderate catting of flowers from herbaceous plants conduces 
to continued blooming, but where very large quantities of flowers 
are required it may be worth while to consider growing a selectiij 
of plants in a reservation, otherwise the borders may be denuded. 
In Wh a selection the following should be mcluded 

Achillea Ptamuca The Pearl Aqmlegias 

Alstromenas Arabis, double form 

Anemones of many kinds ^phodelus albus 
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Asters of sorts 
Astilbes of sorts 
Astrantias of sorts 
Boltoma asteroides 
Chrysanthemums of sorts 
Coreopsis of sorts 
Delphimums 
Doromcums 
Echinops ntro 
Engeron speciosus snperbus 
Eryngiums of sorts 
Francos sonchifoha 
GaiUardias 

Geum Mrs Bradshaw and 
others 

Gypsophila pamcnlata 
Helemnms of sorts 
Helianthuses (Sunf owers) 
Hellebores (Chnstmas Roses) 
Hemerocallises (Day Lilies) 
Heuchera sanguines 


Inses of sorts 
Kmphofias of sorts 
Lilies of the Valley 
Lobeha cardinalis 
Lychms Viscana splendens 
plena 

Monarda didyma (Bergamot; 
Paeonies of sorts 
Phloxes of sorts 
Physahs Alkekengi 
Physahs Franchettu 
Platycodon Manesu 
Potentilla formosa 
Pnmulas of sorts 
Scabiosa cancasica 
Senecio pulcher 
Spiraeas and Astilbes 
Thalictrums 
Tiarella cordifoha 
Veromcas of sorts 


IV A TABLE OF BEAUTIFUL ANNUALS FOR HERBACEOUS 
BORDERS (see also Annuals) 

There are two special and particular reasons why annuals should 
be used freely in herbaceous borders they are beautiful in them- 
selves and they fit in admirably with bulbs, thereby facihtating the 
use of such beautiful late-blooming things as Darwin Tuhps, Calo- 
chorti (on warm, dry soils], Spanish Inses, and the bolder Scillas of 
the nutans and campanulata types Both hardy and half-hardy 
kinds can be employed Although it is common to sow the hardy 
sorts where they are to bloom and thin them down to the proper 
number, it is questionable if it is not best to sow the pnncipal kinds 
on prepared beds and transplant them, in order to make sure of a 
hmited number of good plants That each grower may considei 
for himself Only the best kinds should be selected, such as the 
following 


Kinds 

Height 

in 

feet 

Colour 

Flowering 

season 

Hardy 



Summer 

Alyssum mantimum 

I 

White 

Argemone grandlflora 

2 

White 

Summer 

Bartonia aurea 

2 

Yellow 

Summer 

Calliopsis Drummondu 


Brown and 
yellow 

Summer 

Cendytuft 

Z 

White spiral 

Summer and 
autumn 

Chrysanthemum 

coronanum 


Yellow 

Summer 
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IV A Table of Beautiful Annuals for Herbaceous 
Borders (see also j^nxai&)--^ntmiei 


Kinds 


Hardy (continued) 
Cbr}'santhemuin 

coronanum 
„ cannatum 

„ inodorum 
plemssimum 
Clarkiaelcgans 


Convolvulus minor 
Delphinium Blue 
Butterfly 

Eschscholtzia crocea 
and speaal vara 
Glaucinm tncolor 

GodetiaSchamim 
(double rose and 
special vars ) 
lonopsidium acaule 

Larkspur 

Lavatera 

Lmum grandiflorum 
Lupinus subcamosus 
Nemophila losignis 


Nigella Miss Jekyll 
Pbkeeha campanularia 
Poppies, Shirley 

„ double Paeony 

Saponana calabnca 


Scabious, sweet 
Silene pendula 


Sweet Peas 


Height 

tn Colour 
feet 


White 

2I Purple, white, 
and yellow 
ij 'VWute 

2 Special vars, 

pink, salmon, 
scarlet, etc 
X Blue, etc 

I Blue 

1 Orange 

1 Scarlet, yellow, 

and black 

2 Bose 


i Violet 

x-2 Blue, rose, etc 
3-4 Pink, also white 

var 

Cnmson 

I Blue and yellow 
^ Blue and white 


X Blue 

I Blue 

li Salmon, orange, 
etc 

3 Scarlet, white, 

etc 

\ Pink 


x^^ Purple, rose, etc. 
i Pink 


5-8 Many shades 


Flowering 

season 


Summer 

Summer 

Summer 

Summer 


Summer 

Summer 

Summer 

Summer 

Summer and 
autumn 

Summer car- 
peter 
Summer 
Summer and 
autumn 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer (spnng 
if sown m late 
summer) 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 

Summer 

Summer (spnng 
if sown in late 
summer) 
Summer 
Summer (spnng 
if sown in lato 
summer) 
Summer 
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IV A Table ot Bbabtiful Annuals for Hsrbacsous 
Borders (see also kmivi2Xs)-~-conUnwi 


Ktnds 

Height 
' in 
i feet 

Colour 

Floweang 

season 

Hardy (contmued) . 




Sweet Sultan 


Yellow etc 
Bridegroom, 
mauve, The 

Bnde, white, 
and Bndesmaid, 
canary, are 

pretty vanebes 

Summer 

Sunflowers 

3-ro 

Yellow 

Summer and 
autumn 

Half-hardy : 



Summer and 
autumn 

Asters, China, in variety 

1-3 

Vanous colours 

Mangolds, French 

X 

Gold-stnped 

Summer 

„ Afncan 

2 

Orange, lemon 

Summer 

Nemesia strumosa 

z 

Orange, cream 

Summer 

Phlox Dmmmondii 

I 

Vanous colours 

Summer 

Salpiglossis 

2 

Vanous colours 

Summer 

Stoclm, ten-week 

1-2 

Vanous colours 

Summer 

Zinmas 1 

2 

Vanous colours 

1 Summer 


Mignonette will doubtless be introduced fonts fragrance, although 
not brilliant in colour or in any way conspicuous Virginian Stock 
may be considered Arctotises, CoUinsias, Erysimums, Gilias, 
Kaulfussia, Linanas, Malopes, Nolana, Oxyura, Sanvitalia, Venus s 
Looking Glass, Viscanas, and Whitlavias have their adders 
Nasturtiums are not ideal for herbaceous borders, because of their 
encroaching and seed-scattenng habits Nevertheless they have 

^!Sd some will want to find places for the best of the annud 
ornamental Grasses, such as Agrostis elegans, n^ulosa. PJ“}- 
cheUa (Cloud Grasses), Bnza maxima and minima (Qu^ng 
Coxx lachryma (Job’s Tears), Eragrostis elegans (Love Grass), 
Hordeum lubatum (Squirrel-tail Grass), and Lagurus ovatus (Hare s- 

annuals and Grasses and for such dwarf henmals and 
nprpomala as can be flowered the same year from seed if sown under 
Ss m Tom "rhumb Snapdragons), thus 

Sne into line wito annnals culturally, the extreme front area of 

the bofder will be the nght place Here Snowdr^s, 

and other low-growmg bulbs will nse above tne 

Aubnetia carpet in late winter to be followed by Datfodils Tul^s 
m April and^ay The annuals, set amongst the fading bulbs, will 

speedily afford fresh interest and beauty 
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V. A TABLE OF GOOD HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
(most of which can be raised from seed, as well as by division) 


Kind 

Achillea 

Aconitnm 

Adonis 

Alstromeiia 

Althaea 

Anchosa 

Anemone 

Anthencnm 

Antirrhinam 

Aqnilegia 

Asclepias 

Astei 

Astilb^ 

Anbnetia 

Beilis 

Betomca 

Boccoma 

Calceolaria 

Campannla 


Best species or Varieties 

FiUpendnlina-^^lavennae 
— ^Ptarmica The Pearl 
Fischen— -Wilsom — 
Napellas bicolor 
remus and var. sibinca 
— pyrenaica 

aorantiaca chilensis 
— Pelegnna 
rosea vars (Hollyhocks) 


itahca Dropmore and ' 
Opal 

Coronaria vais — fnigens 
— Pulsatdla—sylvestns 

Lihastmm major-~l]hago 

majusvars tall, medium, 
and dwarf 


Long-spurred caerulea 
hybn^ — chrysantha 
— glandulosa — Skinnen 
tuberosa 

Amelins vars --Novae 
Anghae 
Arendsu vars 

Dr. Mules— Fire Kmg— 
graeca — Hendersom — 
Leichthm 

perenmsvars Longfellow, 
Tlie Bnde, etc 
grandifiora 
cordata (japomca) — 
imcrocarpa 
Golden Glory 

carpatica and vars — glo- 
merata lactiflora— lati- 
foUa and vars —Medium 
and vars (Canterbury 
Bells)— persicifoha and 
vars — ^pyratmdab* and 
var alba 


Remarks 

Quite hardy— any soil 

Monkshoods— most soils 
—poisonous 

Bnlliant yellow flowers— 
any soil 

Any soil— tuberous roots 
—graceful 

Best from seed as there is 
less disease — annual 
vars are good 
Noble All^ets— magni- 
ficent blue flowers — best 
treated as bienmals 
The bnlUant Crown Ane- 
mones come readily from 
seed 

Graceful Lilyworts— any 
soil 

The named vars of Snap- 
dragon come true from 
seed and may be grown 
as annuals or biennials 
The lovely Columbmes 
are best treated as bien- 
mals from seed 
Orange flowers— best m 
peat 

Michaelmas Daisies— any 
soil 

Graceful — ^various colours 
— ^hke moist soil 
Lovely carpeters — trui 
from seed 

Double Daisies 

Any soil 

Fine plants for back of 
border 

BnlUant yellow — nearly 
hardy 

Immense vanety of habit 
—best of border and 
rockery plants — any soil 
—Canterbury bells 
should be treated as 
biennials 







V A Table ot Good Hsrbacsoos Flakts (most of whidi can 
be raised from seed, as well as by division ) — cotiltnutd 


Kvid Best Spectes or Varieties Remarks 

Canna Crozy hybnds Start m heat—not hardy 

— handsome foliage and 
brilliant flowers 

Carnation Border vars — ^Margaret Seedhngs treated as bi> 
— Grenadin ennials bloom abund- 

antly and are generally 
healthy — best named 
show vars must be raised 
from layers to ensure 
tmeness. but seedlings 
are strong and bnlhant 

Ccntanrea macrocephala— montana Any soil 

Cheiranthus AUionu—Cheirii (Wall- Best treated as biennials. 

flower) sowing outdoors m May 

Chrysanthe- Leucanthemum vars— Moon Daisies and Ox-eyes 
mum maximum vars —any soil 

Cimiafuga cordifoUa— racemosa Any soil 

Cistus ladanifenis— launfohus Good shrubs for sunny 

sides 

Clematis Davidiana— integnfoba All erect growers— any 

— recta soil 

Clianthus putuceus Hardy against a wall in 

mild places— likes peat 
— very brilliant 


Columbine 

Coreopsis 

Coiydalis 

Delphininm 


See Aquilegia 
grandiflora — lanceolata 

lutea — ^nobilis — ^thabctn- 
folia 

BeUadouna and vars — 
cardinale — grandi- 
florum vars includmg 
Blue Butterfly and 
Azure Fairy — nudi- 
caule — ^vanous named 


Any soil — good for 
cutting 
Light soil 

These magnificent plants 
are the pnde of the July 
border— deep, nch soil 


Dianthns 


Dictamnns 


hybnds 

See Carnation— Barba- 
tus IS the Sweet William 
— ^plumanus is the gar- 
den Pink— most others 
are rock plants — smeu- 
sis Heddewigii and vars 

Fraxinella— albus The 
" Bummg Bush " 


Sweet WUhams are best 
treated as biennials, the 
Pinks are perenmals; 
Heddewigu is best as 
an annual 

An inflammable resm on 
the stems may be igmted 
hence the popular name 
. — seed long m germinat- 


ing 
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V A Table of Good Herbaceous Plants (most of which caa 
be raised from seed, as well as by division) — continued 


Kind 

Best Species or Varieties 

Remarks 

Digitalis 

paipures— gloxinoides 

Purpurea is the common 
Foxglove, gloxinoidesm 
mixture gives finer vars 
Foxgloves may be broad- 
casted m the garden, 
preferably in shade 

Dodecatheon 

Meadia 

AmeiicanCowshps , gener- 
ally bought from the 
bulb dealer, but may be 
raised from seed, like 
peat and loam 

Doromcum 

cancaaicnm 

Early bloomer — any sod 
Dragon's heads ■— very 
pretty — any soil 

Dracocephal- 

um 

Ruprechti — Ruyschiana 

Echmacea 

1 

pnipnrea and vans. ^ 

1 

Handsome Composites— 
hke good loam 

Echinops 

xitFQ — ^nithemcns 

1 

1 

Globe Thistles— resemble 
Eryngiums 

Epilobmm 

angustifohnm, rose, 

luteum, yellow 

Willow Herbs— hke shade 
—do well at waterside- 
tall and brilliant 

Eremnma 

Bangei ~~ himalaicns >— 
robustns and rare var 
Elwesianns 

Magnificent for back of 
border— flower spikes 6 
to 10 ft high— worthy 
of special culture 

Engeron 

anrantiacns (" Orange 
Daisy *') and vats -- 
Coulten — apeciosus 
(Stenactis speciosa), etc 

Free-blooming Compo- 
sites, mostly dwarf, but 
speaosus about 3 ft — 

1 any soil 

Erodinm 

Manescavi macrade- 

nnm, etc 

Related to the hardy 
Geramums — dwarf, 
with purple flowers— 
any sod 

Eryngium 

Foxglove 

alpinnm—ametbystmnm 
—Bourgati— planum 

See Digitalis 

The beautiful Sea Hollies 
—large metalhc-lookmg 
flowers — ^any good sod 

Gaillardia 

grandiflora and vars 

Rich brown and yellow, 
Lady Rolleston is a fine 
true yellow, but uncer- 
[ tain from seed— any sod 

Galega 

officmahs and vars 

The Goat’s Rues— any 
sod — last long — Hart- 
landi has vanegated fob- 
age m spring 
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V A Tabls op Good Hskbacbods Fiants (most of trluch cas 
be raised from seed as well as by division ) — Qonhruei 


Kind 


Best Species cr Varieties 


Remarks 


Gentiana 


acauhs — asclepiadea — 
bavanca — ^lutea, etc 


Geranium 


Geum 


Gilia 


argenteum — armennm 
— Endressi — xbencum 
— pratense and var 
album — ^sanguineum and 
vars album and lan- 
castnense — Wallichia- 
num, etc 

cocemeum and var Mrs 
Bradshaw — Heldreichu 
and var superbum — 
montanum and var 
maximum 
coronopifolia 


Gillema 

Glaucium 

Gypsophila 


Hedysarum 
Helemum 

Hehanthemum 


tnfoliata 

flavum and var tricolor 
pamculata 


coronarinm 

autumnale and vars 
Riverton Beauty andj 
stnatum 
vulgare and vars 


Acaulis IS good for edging 
where it thnies, the 
others are tall enough 
for the border, most of 
the Gentians are rockery 
plants 

These are the true hardy 
Geraniums, very free- 
flowermg and bnght — 
any soil 


Bnlhant dwarf border 
plants, Mrs Bradshaw 
IS the best, any soil 


Bnlhant red spikes of 
bloom 3 ft high — should 
be raised in frame 
Graceful plant— any soil 
The Horn Poppy— 2 ft 
high — any soil 
Beautiful gauzy inflores- 
cence — Z ^ high, the 
bush IS attractive and 
the flowers mix with 
most bloom — any soil 
French Honeysuckle — 

3 ft — any soil 
Bnlhant late-blooming 
Composites, 3 
soil 

Sun Roses — ^thnve on dry 
hot banks— like sand 


Hehanthus 


Helleboros 


orgyahs — ^ngidus 


mger, the Christmas Rose,] 
also mixed hybnds 


and chalk 

The best of the Sun- 
flowers are annuals, but 
these tall perenmals are 
worth attention — any 
soil 

Ripe seed essential for 
quick germination — do 
well mixed with ferns in 
shady places 
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V A Tablk of Good Hbrbacbods Pi^nts (most of which can 
be raised from seed as weJl as by divisioii)-~co»f*»tt«i 



Best Spectes or Vartettes 


Remarks 



Hemerocalhs flava, the sweet yellow! 

Day Lily 

s matronahs and var alba 

— tnstis 

Heuchera bn20ides and vars — -san-^ 

guinea and vars 

Hollyhock See Althaea 

Lunana bienms and vars 


Hunnemanma Ifumanaefoha 


IncarwUea Delavayi— grandiflora— 

Olgae 


glandulosa and vax 
snpeiba 


glaoca 

coralhna — Macowani — 
aloides and vars 

lahfohus and vars , not- 
ably albus and White 
Pearl 

pycnostachya— ^icata 


formosa—’frandiflora 


dalmatica 


Unum (Flax) } flavnm — narbonense — 
perenne and var album 


Liberna 


Graceful plant, good for 
cutting 

The Sweet Rockets— 
tnstis, a biennial, is 
scented at night — 2 ft 
Bnlliant and graceful for 
front of border — any 
well-drained soil 

Bnlliant flowers, followed 
by silvery pods— any 
soil— like shade 
Yellow Poppywort— a bi- 
ennial— any soil 
Distinct and beautiful- 
large showy flowers — 
loamy soil 

Bnlhant yellow and 
orange Composites — 
hke nch, well-drained 


summer— any soil 

The " Red-hot-pokers 
fiery clubs in late sum- 
mer — deep, moist soil 

The Everlastmg Peas— 
beautiful on stumps and 
palings 

Graceful purphsh racemes 
of bloom — 3 ft — well- 
drained soil 

Beautiful Inds — ^require 
light, fnable, warm soil 
— ft— lovely white 
flowers and evergreen 
fohage 

Yellow flowers and glau- 
cous leaves — ^3 ft — most 
of the perenmal species 
are trailers suitable for 
rockenes 

Graceful and bnlhant — 
any well-dramed, hght 










V. A Tablb of Good Herbaceous Plants (most of which can be 
raised from seed as well as by division) — continued 


Kind 


Best Species or Varieties 


Remarks 


Lobelia 


cardinalis — ^fulgens and 
vars 


Splendid scarlet flowers; 
fulgens Queen Victoria 
has purple leaves— -nch 
fnable soil is desirable 


Lunana 

Lupmus 


Ljchxus 


Lyihrum 


Malva 

Matthiola 

(Stock) 


Meconopsis 


Mertensia 


See Honesty 
arboreus and var Snow 
Queen— polyphyllus and 
vars — Somerset 


Arkwnghtii chalce- 
domca — fulgens — 
Haageana and vars 


Salicana and var super- 
bum 

moschata and var alva 
All the year round — 
Brompton — East 
Lothian 


aculeata, blue — cambnca, 
yellow Welsh Poppy 
and vars — integnfoba, 
glorious primrose Chi- 
nese species — nepalen- 
sis, claret — pamculata, 
yellow Himalayan 
species — alhchu 
sibinca 


Arboreus is a shrub with 
pale yellow flowers and 
deepIy-cutfoUage, flower- 
ing in June, of poly- 
phyllus there are white, 
pmk, mauve, and yellow 
vars , Somerset is a hy- 
bnd with pale yellow 
flowers — any good soil 
Brilliant perenmals of me- 
dium height and slender 
habit — any soil — Ful- 
gens and Haageana 
flower the same year if 
sown early under glass 
Loosestnfes— purphshred 
spikes 3 ft high — like 
damp places 
Musk Mallows — any soil 
The first is white, there 
are several colours of 
the others, which are 
bienmals, the East 
Lotbians are generally 
grown in pots 
Immense interest centres 
in the new Poppies from 
the East — all except the 
Welsh are bienmals — • 
nepalensis and Walhchil 
love moisture 


Lovely dwarf plant with 
nolet flowers in pendent 
clusters — fnable, well- 


Michanxia 


campanuloides 


dramed soil 

Noble plant with large 
white Campanula - like 
flowers— 4 ft —any good 
soil 
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V. A Table of Good Hkrbackohs Plants (most of which cao 
be raised from seeds as well as by division) — continued 


Kind 

Best Species or Varieties 

Mimulus 

cardmalis— <uprettS 

Monna 

longifoha 

Myosotis 

alpestns and vam — dis- 
sitiflora and vars — 
sylvatica 

Myrrhis 

odorata, “ Sweet Qcely " 

Nepeta 

Mussim 

Oenothera 

glauca (Frasen) fruticosa 
major- Lamarckiana— 
speaosa— taraxacifolia 

Onoms 

rotundifoha 

Onosma 

albo-rosea 

Orobus 

vemus, blue, and dark 
form purpureus 

Ostrowskia 

magmfica 

Ounsia 

coccmea 

Paeoma 

lutea 

Papaver 

nudicaule and vars — 
onentale and vars — 
pilosum 

Pentstemon 

barbatus and var Tor- 
reyi — glaber — Hart- 
wegu (geutianoidra) and 
white var — ^Menziesu — 
Murrayanus — Sconlen 

Phlox 

decussata vars. 

Phonnium 

tenax 

Physalis 

Franchettl 
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Remarks 


Generally grown as half- 
hardy annuals 
White tubular flowers — 
any soil 

The Forget-me-nots 


White flowers and per- 
fumed foliage — any soil 
Violet flowers — any soil 
The Evemng Pnmroses— 
yellow and white-bi- 
ennials and peremuals — 
any soil 

Rose flowers — dwarf habit 
—sandy loam desirable 
Charming dwarf plant 
with white or rose 
flowers — sandy loam 
Prettydwarf early-bloom- 
ingplants— anygoodsoil 
Large, pale blue Cam- 
panula-like flowers— 3 ft 
— ^fertile, fnable soil 
Exquisite dwarf plant- 
likes shade and a peaty 
soil— scarlet racemes 
Beautiful new plant- 
yellow flowers — 2 ft — 
deep clay or loam 
Bienmal and perenmal 
Poppies — bnUiant col- 
ours — any soil 
Channmg hardy perea- 
mals — smtable for 
border and rockery— 
the flonsts’ named vars 
are also desirable — 
moist, nch soil 
Among the best of middle- 
height herbaceous per- 
enmals — any soil 
A gracefulevergreen— 4ft. 
-^eep loamy soil 
Large scarlet berry— any 
soil 




V A Table or Good Herbaceous Plants (most of which can 
be raised from seed as well as by division ) — corUnued 


Kind 

Best Species or Varieties 

Physostegia 

speaosa 

Phyteuma 

campanuloides 

Phytolacca 

decandra 

Platycodon 

grandifiorum and vars , 
of which Manesu is a 
good dwarf form 

Polemomum 

caeruleum, blue — confer- 
tum melhtum, blush, 
sweet — ^reptans, blue, 
dwarf — Richardsomi, 
blue 

Polyanthuses 

Good mixed strains 

and Prim- 
roses 

should be procured 

Poppy 

See Papaver 

PotentiUa 

Fremontil, yellow— nepa- 
lensis (foimosa) and var 
Willmottiana — mixed 
species 

Pnmula 

Beesiana, purple whorls 
— Bulleyana, apncot 
whorls— capitata, purple 
— Cockbunuana, orange 
umbels — deuticulata and 
vars — ^Forrestu, yellow 
— ^Lissadell Hybnd, ver- 
milion — japomca and 
vars — Littomana, 
mauve — ^Poi3Soni,purple 
— ^pulverulenta, cnm- 
sou and orange — sik- 
kimensis, yellow droop- 
ing, etc 

Prunella 

grandiflora 

Pulmonana 

rubra 

Pyrethrum 

Parthemum — ^roseum 

Ranunculus 

aconitifohus — amplexi- 
cauha 


Remarks 


Purphsh spikes — any soil 
Violet spikes — 2 ft — 
good soil 

Tall spikes of purple ber- 
nes-^amp site 
Blue flowers, resembling 
Campanulas — any good 
soil 

Beautiful plants for the 
front of the border — any 
good soil 


Lovely dwarf plants for 
the front of tte border 
in sprmg 

Excellent for front of 
border — ^free, bright, and 
lastmg— any soil 

Many of tiie Pnmulas are 
better suited to the 
rockery than the border, 
but those named may be 
grown m selected spots 
They are worthy of 
special study as to soil 
and site 


Violet— dwarf— any soil 
Pretty dwarf plant — ^red 
flowers — any soil 
Parthemum is the double 
white Feverfew, of which 
the well-known Golden 
Feather is a var — any 
sod — ^the florists’ named 
vars are forms of roseum 
Smtable for damp spots 
with peaty soil 
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V A Table of Good Herbaceous Plants (most of which c« 
be raised from seed as well as by diYisionj—irofi/tnurd 


Ktnd 

Best Vaneites or Spectes 

Remarks 

Rchmamua 

angulata 

Distinct and beanbful 
plant needing warm site 
and fnable, loamy soil*~- 
2 ft — ^purple flowers 

Romneya 

1 

Coulteii 

Magnificent Poppywort— 
3 ft —large white flowers 
—fnable, well -drained 
soil— litter should be 
throivn over rootstock 
in Vinter 

Rudbeckia 

i 

lacmiata—spedosa 

i 

Good Composites — yel- 
low or orange — ^middle 
border— any soil 

Salvia 1 

1 

azurea grandiflora (Pit' 
chen) and var alba 

Blue flowers— height 3 ft 
* —not perfectly hardy- 
patens and splendeni 
and its vaneties are 
beautiful but not hardy 
— splendens Pnde of 
Zunch IS a bnlhant 
bedding and border 
plant for summer 

Saponaria 

ocymoides and vars — 
ofScinahs and vars 

Ocymoides is best suited 
for trailing on the 
rockery — the double 
white form of offianahs 
IS a good border plant; 
height 3 ft — any soil 

Saxifmga 

Cotyledon — longtfolia— 
Megasea and vars — 
peltata — umbrqsa 

Most of the Samfrages are 
best suited to the 
rockery, but those 
named are adapted to 
the border Umbrosa » 
the well-known London 
Pnde, so popular for 
edging— any soil 

Scabiosa 

atropnrpurea and vars 
caucasica and vars 

Atropurpurea is a hardy 
biennial — ^height 3 ft — 
several beau^ul named 
vars — caucasica is a fins 
blue perenmal — height 
li ft— any soil 

Sedam 

spectabile 
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Pink flowers— height I ft 
—flowers in Sept —any 
soil — most other Seduna 
are best on the rockery 


\ 

j 
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V OF Good Herbaceous Plants (most of Tvbch can 

be raised from seed, as weU as by dx yx^on)^ont»md 

Kxnd Best Species or Varieties Remarhs 


Senecw 


Sidalcea 


Sohdago 


Spiraea 


Stachys 

Statice 


Stock 

Stokesia 


Sunflower 
Sweet William 


Thahctrum 


Cbvorum, orange, 3 ft — 
Doromcum, yellow, i ft 
~-WiIsomaiius, yellow, 
6 ft 

Candida — malvaeflora 
and vara 

canadensis — Shortu — 
Virgaurea 


Arancus — Filipendula 
— Ulmana 

cocanea 

Gmelim, violet pamcles.a 
ft —incana nana, pmk, 
1 ft — ^latifolia, lavender 
pamcles, a ft— sinen- 
sis, yellow and white, 
ft 

See Matthiola 
cyanea and vars 


Very showy plants, most 
with handsome foliage— 
hke peat and loam — 
Chvorum is a grand 
plant on a moist site 
Pretty Mallows — ^height 3 
ft — Candida is a good 
plant in nch loam 
The Golden Rods— tall, 
graceful plants with yel- 
low flowers m late sum- 
mer— any soil 
Any soil that is not very 
diy — good for middle 
positions m border 
Scarlet — i ft — any soil 
The Sea Lavenders — 
graceful and distmct 
plants — ^useful for cut- 
tmg— any good soil 


See Hehanthus 
Dianthus barbatus 


adiantifoUum, i ft — 
aquilegifolium, 3 ft 


Thermopsis Carohmana 


Trollius 


caucasicus — enropaeus 


Veraimm album nigrum 


Beautiful blue flowers — 
height I ft— good for 
rockery or border where 
the soil is hght and 
warm 

Pink Beauty, Scarlet 
Beauty, etc , are pretty 
vars which come true 
from seed — ^hardy bi- 
enmals, best sown out- 
doors m May or June 
Grown for the pretty Adi- 
antum-hke fohagc— any 
sod 

Long yellow spikes— 4 ft 
— any soil 

Yellow — I ft — ^sow as 
soon as npe 

The False Hellebores — 
flowers m long pamcles 
— ^any soil 
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V A Table of Good Hbbbacsods Plants (most of wMcli clb 
be raised from seed, as well as by division}— 


ICmd Best Species or Varieties Remarks 

Verbascum Chauoi, yellow and wbite The flowers are in tall 
(Itfullems) vars, 3 ft— hybndum spikes and the plants are 

yellow and white vars , suitable for back or 
6 ft bionmala — olym- middle of border— any 
picum, yellow, 6 ft bi- soil 
enmal — phoeniceum, 
yellow, 3 ft , 

Verbena Hybndsinvanons Although perennials, the 

colours Verbenas are often 

treated as half>hardy 
annuals, being raised 
from seed in late winter 
—good for bedding 

Veronica gentianoides — ^longifolia Good plants for the front 

— spicata and white of the border — blue 
var flowers — anysoil — ^many 

species are shrubs and 
others best on rockery 

Viola Clumps of Violas may be 

put in borders, but they 
are mostly used for 
bedding and the rockery 
Vl^allflower The Wallflowers are bi* 

enmals and are best 
sown outdoors in May or 
June, hke chalk or hme; 
Golden Tom Thumb, 
Cloth of Gold, Blood 
Red, Fire Kmg, Pnm- 
rose Dame, Ruby Gem, 
and Vulcan are popular 
vaneties 

Zauschnena cabfomica A very pretty and distmct 

plant with orange spikes 
about I ft long— hkes 
fnable, loamy soil 

It may be assumed that there are few pnvate growers of hardy 
herbaceous plants who will sow even the half of the hundreds of 
species here enumerated, but the selection caters for aU and the 
reader may pick and choose at will At least the list shows that 
there are hardy perenmals and bienmals m great variety of which 
large stocks of plants can be raised from seed at very moderate cost 
A collection will be of great value in furnishing herbaceous borders 
economically. 

Herb Grace. See Roe under Herbs below 

H*rbs (Sweet and Pot). The good housewife makes ready use of atchen* 
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gardes herbs, 'vrhetlier for soups, fiavounng, ganusluug, or tnedidua.} 
puiposes. The most useful are folIoTnng' 


Angelica (s) 

Balm (p) 

Basil, Street and Bush 
Borage (s) 


Camomile (p) 
Chervil (s) 
Chives (p) 
Dill (s) 


Fennel (p) 
Horehound (p) 
H 3 ^sop (p) 
Lavender (p) 
Mangold, pot (s) 
Maz^oram, pot (p) 

„ Sweet (s) 


(s) 


Mmt (p) 

Pennyroyal (p) 
Rampion (s) 
Rosemary (p) 
Rne(p) 

Sage (p) 

Savory, Winter (p) 
Sorrel (p) 
Socthemirood (p) 
Tansy (p) 

Tarragon (p) 
Thyme, common (p) 
„ Lemon (p) 
Wormwood (p) 


The simplest plan of groiring all those marked (p) is to buy roots 
and plant them in well dug and manured soil early in Apnl, but 
seeds of several are procurable and may be sown in spring if preferred 
Mint spreads rapidly at tiie root, and should be divided every 3 or 4 
years Those marked (s) are generally raised from seed in sprmg, 
sowing in drills i ft ap^ on hght, finable soil m a sunny spot For 
dr3^ng, the herbs should be gathered when mature, and laid m a 
dry, s^dy place When dry they may be stored m paper bap 
The uses of the vanous herbs may be bnefly indicated as follows 


AngeUca Cooking and candy- Marjoram Fiavounng 
Ing, seeds for flavouring Mmt. Flavonrmg 

Balm. Tea and wine Pennyroyal Tea 

pitsii s Flavouring Rampion Winter salads 

Borage favouring dnnks, also Rosemary Tea, oil 

for bees Roe Medicinal 

Camomile Medicinal Sage Fiavounng 

Chervil Salads, flavouring Savoiy Flavonnng 

Chives Salads, fiavounng Sorrel Salads 

Dili Flavouring Southernwood Perfume 

Fennel Garnishing, sauces Tansy Garnishing 

Horehound Medicinal Tarragon Salads, flavouring 

Hyssop Pot herb, medicinal Thyme Flavouring 

Lavender Perfume Wormwood Medicinal 


Mangold Flavouring 

iermaphrodite. Flowers which contam both male and female organs 

See also Dioemoos \ m. 

iemiana. Rupture Wort (her-ni- 5 r-ia Ord lUecebraceas). The small 
sueaes glabra is m demand by carpet bedders, who nse it ^ makmg 
lines and cushions of green It is a hardy plant, not fastidious as 
to soil, and easily propagated by division in autumn 
fieron’s-biU, See Erodiam . . ^ . 1. 1 

■Jespens, Rocket {hSs-pens Ord CnKaf^) Hardy ^ 

perennials, thriving in ordinary soil, and easily prop^ted by se^ 
Sr division The Sweet Rocket, Dame's Rocket, or Dame s \ lolet, 
H. roatronalw, is a perennial with purplish flowers, bat the colon, is 
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vanable There are oeveral forms of this handsome and fragrant 
old plant, which will grow almost anywhere, and thnvcs in chalk 
The double white (Scotch Rocket) is a great favounte Tnstis u 
a bienmal, also vanable m colour, and sweetest at night 
Heuchera (heu-chera Ord Saxifiage®) Heuchera sanguinea is a 
highly esteemed hardy plant, producmg close tufts of roundish leaves 
and long graceful sprays of bnlliant rosy-carmine flowers Other 
colours have been obtamed by selection and crossing The plant 
IS a hardy herbaceous perenmad, and may be raised from seed or by 
division m spring Height about i8 ins It is not particular about 
soil, and does well on limestone It enjoys a little shade Both as 
a border and rockeiy plant the Heuchera is desirable The flowers 
are charming for cutting Pubescens (grandiflora) , pale red , nucrantha, 
with yellowish flowers, and bmoides, rose, are also worth growmg 
Hibbertia (hib-ber-tia Ord DiUemaces) Evergreen greenhouse 
trailers Dentata, the yellow flowers of which contrast well with 
the dark leaves and ruddy stems, blooms m winter Sandy loam 
with a third of peat smts Propagation is by cuttings in a pro- 
pagating case in spnng ' 

Hibiscus (hi-bis-cus ^ Ord Malvaces) This genus includes both 
herbaceous and slirubby plants, annuals and perenmals The 
following are popular Mamhot, a greenhouse rambler with yellow 
spotted flowers, Rosa sinensis, a stove rambler with rosy-cnmson 
flowers in wmter, several vaneties, and synacus (Althaea frutex), a 
hardy deaduous shrub with purple flowers, blooming late in summer; 
there are many varieties of it, which thnve near towns Propagation 
IS by cuttings, those of the indoor species m heat, those of the hardy 
ones in cold frames Sandy loam, with leafmould, makes a good 
compost Plant in autumn or spnng 
Hieraciumi Hawkweed (hl-er-fl-aum Ord Compositm) Hardy her- 
baceous perenmals, of which viUosum, z ft high, with downy leaves 
and yellow flowers m July, is one of the best for the rockery 
Aurantiacum, orange, ij) ft , is good for the border Ordinary soil 
Propagation by seeds or division 

Hippeastrum (Amaryllis) Hip-e-fls-trum Ord Amarylhdes) As stated 
under Amaryllis, the large and brilliant flowers grown in pots under 
the name Amaryllis are really Hippeastnims However, the popular 
name persists and no great harm seems to follow See Amaryllis 
Hippocrcpis, Horseshoe Vetch (hippo-crS-pis Ord Legummosac) The 
most popular speaes is comosa, a traihng native plant with feathery 
fohage and pretty clusters of yellow flowers It is worth a place on 
the rockery, where it wiU thnve in ordinaiy soil Propagation by 
division ' 

Hippophae, Sea Buckthoni (hlp-pSph-Se Ord Elaeagnaceae) The 
species rhamnoides, the Sea Buckthorn, is a hardy deaduous shrub 
which thnves ou sand-hills close to the sea, where it may attain a 
height of 8 to 10 ft and become conspicuous with its grey fohage 
and, in the case of the female form, the crop of yellowiA fruits 
One of its great ments is that it will thnve m sand and on chalk m 
other places and endure exposure It may be propagated by seeiw, 
suckers, and layers One or two bushes of the male form shoula 
be planted with the others to ensure abundant benying Plant m 
autumn or spnng 



ioe, Hoeing. One of the most usefol of garden tools, the Dutch hoe 
IS good for running through the soil to loosen the surface and uproot 
small vreeds, 4-m and 6-in are useful sizes The draw hoe, of which 
the swan-neck is an improved form, is good for dealing with larger 
I weeds when a chopping action is required The Sproughton may 
^ be used either as a push or draw hoe, and is a good although somewhat 
heavy tool The Canterbury, made with 2 or 3 teeth, is good for 
drawing large drills and for earthing Potatoes Regular hoeing 
' IS good for crops, particularly m dry weather, because it prevents 
^ the soil cracking and diymg The vanous forms of hoe should be 
' of steel, mounted on ash handles 

folly, Ilex ^-lex Ord Ihcinse) One of our most beautiful evergreens, 

the Holly does good service in the garden, and shines with a bnght 
and cheerful glow in our rooms at Christmas It will thrive in most 
soils, but it IS a slow grower in its early stages on the best of laud, 
and on a poor chalky soil may show only a few mches of fresh growth 
a year until it is well estabhshed A deep, fertile, moist, but dramed 
soil IS desirable The best time for planting is Apnl, when, shifted 
with a mass of fibrous roots, planted immediately, and watered in, 
it generally thnves 

Pfopagahon By seeds, but the choice varieties are increased m 
the nurseries by grafting on common stocks Cuttmgs will strike 


m summer 

Vanehes, The following are good argentea, margmata, argentea 
medio-picta (Silver Milkmaid), aurea medio-picta (Gold Milkmaid), 
aurea regina (Golden Queen), ferox argentea (Silver Hedgehog), 
Hodgmsu, and Waterenana AH except Hodginsu have vanegated 
leaves Among more modem species and vaneties may be named 
Ilex Perayi, close habit, very distinct, and its larger form Veitchu, 
Fargesu, also qmte distmct, and coralhna, drooping, coral-coloured 
bemes Comuta is the Homed Holly As stated under Hedger 
(which see), Holly may be used as a hedge plant, but in this, as in 
/ other methods of use, care in pramng is necessary, so that stumps 
'' are not exposed unduly 

.lolly Fem. See Aspidium (Polystichum) Lonchitis ^ ^ 

^lollyhock (Althaea rosea Ord Malvaceae) A grand old favounte, 
the HoUyhock has suffered for many years through the atock 01 a 
C fungus, Puccuua tnalvacearum, whi<i begms on the lower leaves mq 
j works its way up the stems, completely disfiguring the plants An 
'' early appbcation of Bordeaux Mixture (which see) is a rernwy 
^ Pro/agatton Many consider that the disease was induced by ei^- 
' Bive vegetable propagation in bygone years, 

< were in demand , wnsequently. they now grow HoUyhocto m syd- 
hngs, raising them out of doors m early summer and planting out m 
{ autumn, the same as Wallflowers The vanous colours come pre^ 
f! true from seed, and as seed of severd is le. especiaUy ^ong 

« the doubles, the grower who wants particul^ plante 

'* positions may very well get separate packets Propaga 0 y 

/ breffected by cittmgs m sprmg. m sandy soil, in heat, and by 

i One finds it a good ptan to keep tte ptab ^ ^ 

thS™, m an open apol ttou^ the and ^ 

i them m the spring, because when they are shut m among larg 
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plants throughout the summer and autumn, as is the case when they 
are put into the border as seedlings, they do not get enough 
sun and atr 

Fertthsers It is wise to allot the places for them m the autumn, 
and to dress the sites with basic slag and fine lime, ^ lb of the former 
and z lb of the latter per square yard, digging both well in The 
slag supphes phosphates, wludi help to fortify the plants, and as 
spraying with Bordeaux Mixture or Burgundy Mixture, as practised 
on Potatoes, has the drawback of disfigunug the plants, every eSort 
should be made to keep them healthy by natur^ means In cold, 
exposed places the plants ought to be wintered in frames A deep 
fex^e, well-drained soil is desirable, but the manunng should 1:^ 
moderate, as it is not desirable to make the growth succulent 

Annual Hollyhocks The aimual forms should be remembered, 
for they can be treated just as Stocks and Asters are, bemg sown m 
gentle warmth under glass towards the end of winter and planted 
out m June, to bloom m July or August There are both double 
and single strains of the annuals, and there la likewise a strain of 
annual doubles with frmged flowers 

The Antwerp or Fig-leaved Hollyhock is Althaea ficifoha, 
which see 


Holly, Sea See Eryngium 
Holm Oak. See Quercus 

Honesty, Lanana biennis (lu-nfl-zia Ord Crucifers) The Honesty 
denves its name from the flat white transparent seed pods whidt 
follow the flowers These pods may be cut in sprays and used fot 
room decoration in winter The plant is a hardy bienmal, easily 
raised from seed m late spring, and will thnve m most soils if the 
site IS shady, but prefers a moist, heavy soil, m which it seeds itself 
freely It is attractive when in bloom, for the flowers are abundant, 
and are bnght rose in colour There is a white vanety 
Honey Flower. See Mehanthus major 
Honey Plant See Hoya 

Honeysuckle, Lomcera (I5n-i-c6-ra Ord Capnfohace«e) Beautiful 
hardy deciduous and evergreen twiners, smtable for covenng walls, 
pillars, pergolas, trelliswork, and fences They thnve m most 
soils Plantmg should be done between November and mid-Apnl 
inclusive Propagation is by layers m autumn The red fruits of 
some of the speaes are attractive Flexuosa (brachypoda, japomca, 
chmensis) is one of the best of the Honeysuckles, and its vanety, 
aureo-reticulata, which has small, gold-netted leaves, is a pretty 
plant Capnfohnm, with pale y^ow flowers, and Pencljrmenum, 
yellow and red, are fragrant Bntish species with attractive fruits 
Sempervirens has scarlet and yellow flowers The bush Honeysuckle 
should not be forgotten Standishi, white, wmter, Alpigena, red, 
spring, Xylosteum, yellow, several vaneties, and synngantha, pink, 
shy bloomer, several forms, are good 
Honeywort SeeCennthe « , 1 . , v 

Hoop Petticoat See Dafiodils (Narcissus Bulbocodium) 

Hop SeeHumulus 

j?b\^%r-deum Ord Gramineae) A har^ aMual 
Grass easily grown from a spnng sowing m ordinary garden sou 
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'Horehound. See Herbs 

Koraiinum (hor-ml-num Ord Labiats) The speaes p 3 ^naicam, 
with blue flowers in early summer, height i ft , is a pretty plant of 
. tufty habit, worth a place in the border or rockery Ordinary soil 
Propagation by division in spnng 
^iHombeam See Carpinus and Hedge 
;Horse Chestnut See Aesculus 

_ Horseradish (Cochleana Annoracia Ord Cruoferee) Well known 
, as a rehsh and component of sauces, which are enhvened by its 
pungent flavour The plant is a rank grower, and unless kept under 
con&ol may become a nuisance A few thongs should be planted 
in a small bed in spnng, and when the plant begins to spread it should 
be replanted One very good plan, as tending to keep the crop well 
m hand, is to plant diagonally m the sides of a sm^ ndge of soil 
made up over a nch coat of manure 
3otbeds. A hotbed is very useful in a garden It may be made up m 
spnng with manure alone The matenal should be taken straight 
from the stables and turned well on successive days to dnve off the 
rank gases, it should then be built up into a bed about a yard high, 
being well trodden as the work proceeds A frame can then be 
placed on Half-hardy annuals. Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Vegetable 
Marrows, Celery, and other crops can be raised in a manure-heated 
frame in spnng, being sown in pots or boxes and stood on the manure 
Dahlias and other plants can be started in it A hotbed can also be 
used for growing Cucumbers and Mushrooms In autumn, manure 
and leaves can be mixed to force a frame of Violets See the vanous 


crops and plants named 

Hoteia The Hoteia barbata and H japomca of some florists is the 
same as the Spiraea japomca of bulb-dealers (not of botamsts) Its 
proper name is Astilbe japomca See Astilbe 
Hothouse See Greenhouses _ j 

Hottonia (Water-violet) See Flower Gardens The Water Garden 
Houseleek. See Sempervivum 

Houstoma (hous-to-ma Ord Rubiacese) The species caerulea is a 
charming httle plant for the rockery, chnging closely to the stones, 
and bearing blue flowers in spnng It hkes a loamy sod, but does 
not object to hme SerpyUifoUa (Thyme-leaved), with laven^ 
flowers in late spring, is another good species Propagation is by 
division or seeds in spring There is a white vani^ 

Hoya, Wax-Flower (hoy-a Ord Asclepiade®) There are sev^al 
species of Hoya, all distmguished by flower? of waxy texture The 
most popular is camosa, pink, blooming in summer Th^ m a 
vanety ^th vanegated leaves Bella, mth white 

flower^, is also grown They are rambling P ! 

roof of a warm greenhouse, or a pili^ They hke peat 
of loam and sand Propagation is bv cuttings “ 
summer The shoots should be thinned out when th^ bf 
crowded Vigorous synnging m summer ^ keep 
Very httle water should be given m winter We know of a plant 

thnvmg for years m a sitting-room , , 

umea ?hfl-mea Ord Composit®) Humea elegaM is one of the 

most pleasing of plants, not only on account of its appe^^, 
although that is uncommon, but because of its piquant perfu 
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It grows sereral feet high m a seasou, and produces long plumes of 
red inflorescence Two or three plants will scent a large greenhouse 
It IS easily raised from seed, which may be sown in a warm frame or 
greenhouse in summer, the seedhngs pncked off, potted singly, and 
repotted till they are in 6-in or 7-in , in which they may bloom 
Loam, with a third of decayed manure and some sand, makes a 
suitable compost The plants may be discarded after flowenng 
It IS thus treated as a bienmal 

Humulus (hu-mulus Ord Urbcaces) This genus gives us the com- 
mercial hop, which IS used for flavounng beer The Japanese Hop, 
H japonica, is worth planting in the garden for the pillar of a pergola 
It will thnve m ordinary soil, and may be increased by division in 
spnng There is a golden-leaved vanety called aureus 

Humus. See Manures and Lime 

Hunnemannia, Mexican Tuhp Poppy (hunne-m&n-ma Ord Papaver- 
acea) The species fumanaefoha is a bnlliant Poppywort, with 
yellow flowers in late summer It is a herbaceous perenmal, but is 
generally grown as an annual It is not entirely hardy, and needs 
a sheltered place or frame protection m winter if treated as a per- 
ennial It may be propagated by seeds sown outdoors in summer, 
and likes light, well-drained soil 

Hutchmsia (hutch-in-sia Ord Crucifers) The most popular species 
of this small genus is alpina, a pretty httle plant for the rockery, 
chnging closely to the stones and covenng itself with white flowers 
m spnng It hkes a sandy compost, and thnves on hmestone 
Propagation is by seed m spnng 

Hyacmth. The “ Dutch Hyaanths " of greenhouses and rooms, 
perhaps the most popular of all pot and water bulbs, have sprung 
from Hyacmthus onentabs For cultivation, see notes under Bulbs 
The following are a few good standard varieties, but mentonous 
novelties should be looked out for at the spnng flower shows 


Vanet%es for Forcing 
White Roman (pot in August 
and successionally) 

Itahan, vanous colours 
Dutch Miniature, vanous 
colours 

Prepared bulbs, vanous colours 

Single White 
Arentme Arendsen 
Baroness van Tuyll 
La Grandesse 
LTnnocence 

Single Blush 
Grandeur h MerveiUe 
La Franchise 

Single Yellow 
City of Haarlem 
Yellow Hammer 


Single Pink 

Cardinal Wiseman 
Gertrude 
Gigantea 
Jacques 

Single Blue 

Enchantress, hght 
Grand Maltre, medium 
Johan, hght 
Kang Alfred, mid-blue 
King Menehk, very dark 
King of the Blues, dark 
Queen of the Blues, hght 
Schotel, hght 

Single Rei 

La Victoire 
Robert Steiger 
Roi des Beiges 
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Doughs 

Clestnnt Plonker, blnsh (looks Isabella, Wash 

charming in tte garden La Tour d'Auvergne. white 

planted among Pmk Daisies) Laurens Koster, blue 
See also the specialities of bulb-dealers 

It IS not necessary to buy first-sire named Hyacinths for beddmg, 
as dealers supply second-size bulbs in distinct colours It is not 
customary to retain pot-, bowl-, and glass-growh Hyacinths after 
flowenng, because these “ first-size " bulbs generally deteriorate, 
but smaller bulbs may be planted out m borders after flowenng if 
the soil IS fertile and moist, because the bulbs sometimes grow on 
and do good service 

The Musk Hyacinth (Mnscan moschatus), with yellow, musk- 
scented flowers, is an interesting plant which may be treated like 
the Muscans 

The mauve Feather Hyacmth (Muscan plumosus), the blue Starch 
Hyaanth (Muscan racemosus), and the Amethyst Hyacmth (Muscan 
amethystmus), may also be grown 

Hyacinthus. The species amethystmus is the Spamsh Hyacmth, H 
onentahs is the common Hyacmth The vanety of onentahs c^ed 
albulus IS the white Roman Hyacmth H candicans (Galtoma 
candicans) bears a flower-spike which nses to a height of 4 ft , and a 
cluster of large, expanded, pendent, bell-shaped flowers A group 
of It m a border, or a bed, planted 3 ft apart, and interspersed with 
the cheap scarlet Gladiolus brencWeyensis, looks very fine Both 
plants will thnve m any well-dramed soil, and will probably be at 
their best in August 

Hybrid, Hybndisation A hybnd is a cross between two speaes In 
rare cases (e g amongst a few kinds of Orchids) genera have been 
crossed, and the offspring are called bigenenc hybnds When 
hybnds are crossed between themselves the offspnng are called 
vanebes When species are crossed the work is descnbed as hybndi- 
sation, when vanebes are crossed it is spoken of as cross-fertilisabon 
In both cases pollen is taken from the anthers of one flower and 
placed on the sbgma of another, the process being termed polhnabon 
process would be meffecbve if the sbgma had been already 
poUinated, either by pollen from the same flower (self-ferblisabon 
or selfing), or had been bansferred by wind or bee from another 
flower, therefore the anthers must be removed from the flower to 
be crossed before the pollen is npe, and the blossom must be enclosed 
with a mushn bag Those who wish to hybndise systemabcally 
should study Mendel's laws, on which several books exist 

Hydrangea (hy-drin-gea Ord Saxifrageas) The Hydrangeas are 
semi-hardy deciduous shrubs, and some species are grown exclusively 
in the open air, but others are esteemed as pot plants on account 
of their large heads of blooms The Hydrangea is certainly the 
greatest of all tub plants for steps, terraces, and selected posibons 
by water, because it makes a large and S3mimetncal bush well 
clothed with foliage, produces numerous large trusses of pink flowers, 
which retam their freshness and beauty for many weeks, and is so 
nearly hardy that it can be wmtered safely in an unheated shed 
Prufttng When the plants have grown out, httle pnmmg is 
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necessary, and vrhat is needed can be done when the old flower 
trusses are cut away in autumn They thrive for many years without 
retubbing if they are top-dressed with fresh loam annually H 
pamculata grandiflora, with white flowers, is also a good tub plant, 
it requires harder prumng than the pink 
Propagation Cuttings for propagation may be taken m spnng, 
and inserted singly in small pots in sandy compost contaimng leaf- 
mould in a warm frame, or shoots with buds may be struck in autumn, 
When the plants are well rooted they may be shifted to 5-in or 6-m 
pots, in winch they may flower Loam, with a little decayed manure 
or leafmould, and some sand, will amt Young pot plants may be 
wmtered m unheated frames 

Species and Varieties The species most commonly grown in pots 
IS hortensia (hortensis), which is not quite hardy There are many 
varieties of it Pamculata grandifiora is a splendid hardy Hydrangea 
with white flowers in late summer Petiolans, with Ivy-hke leaves 
and white flowers in spring, is sometimes seen on an outside wall in 
nuld distncts, but it is not quite hardy The Oak-leaved species 
quercifoha is also grown on walls Of the newer species, Sargentu 
18 one of the most distmct with its large velvety leaves Aspera, 
mauve, and xanthoneura, cream, may b^e mentioned Arborescens 
grandiflora, white, is a fine shrub 
Blue Hydrangeas On the iron-contaimng sods of Sussex, Hydran- 
geas come blue when planted out in mild distncts, the change from 
pmk to blue can be efiected under cultivation by using alum water, 
X oz of alum per gallon of water used once a week 
Hymenanthera (hy-men-an-ther-a Ord Violaceae) The best-known 
species IS crassifolia, an evergreen shrub with yellow flowers in spnng, 
followed by spiny white bemes, height about 3 ft It is not safe 
in very cold positions, although nearly hardy It does best m peat 
and loam Propagation is by cuttings in sandy peat under a bell- 
glass in summer Plant in spnng 
Hymenocallis See Pancratium 

Hymenophyllum (hymen-Opb-yllum Ord Liliaces) Filmy ferns 
They thnve in peat with Sphagnum moss, broken sandstone, and 
sand They must have a saturated atmosphere (see Ferns) Tun- 
bndgense and umlaterale are the best-known speaes H Tncho- 
manes is the Ki Harney Fern 

Hypericum, St John's Wort (hy-per-icum Ord Hypencmeae) Useful 
hardy perenmals, some herbaceous, others shrubby, with dense green 
fohage and yellow flowers One of the most useful species is caly- 
cinum, z ft , the Rose of Sharon, or Aaron's Beard, for it will thnve 
on dry banks as well as under trees, and is practically evergreen. 
It should be planted z ft apart in autumn if a close mass is wanted 
Propagation is by cuttings in a frame Patulum, z ft , is also ever- 
green, Its modem forms Henryi and Fonestu are good Hookena- 
num (oblongifohum) is worth growing, and Moserianum is a fine 
hybnd, an evergreen, 3 ft high, not so completely hardy as calycinum 
All those named are shrubs, and have yellow flowers m summer 
Androsaemum, the shade-loving native Sweet Amber or Tutsan, 
2-3 ft, IS semi-shrubby Perforatum is the common St John's 
Wort, and is herbaceous, as are barbatum and reptans (creepmg) 
Hyssop. See Herbs above 
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Ibens, Candytuft (I-ber-is Ord Cradfera). Useful hardy annuals 
and perennials For the former, see Candytuft and Annuals The 
perenmals, most of which are evergreen, are grown in the rock 
garden, and soon cover a considerable area They are not fastidious 
about soil, and are easily increased by cuttings or seeds The 
followmg are a few of the best confoha, 4 ms , resembles sem.> 
pervirens, corraefoha, hybnd, i ft; jucunda, 3 ms ; gibraltanca, not 
quite hardy, 1 ft ; semperfiorens, i ft, rather tender, hkes c halk , 
sempervirens, i ft, and its vanety Garrexiana, which has larger 
flowers, and Tenoreana, rather tender All except jncunda and 
gibraltanca, which are pink, and Tenoreana, rosy lilac, have white 
blossoms m early summer. 

Ice Plant See Mesembryanthemum. 

Ichneumon Fhes. As parasites on the large white cabbage bntterfl} 
caterpillar, these are fnends of the gardener, and should not be 
destroyed 

Idesia ^-de-sia Ord Buonse) The only speaes is pol3rcarpa, a 
Japanese tree which attains to a considerable size m its native 
country, bat does not generally grow more than 10 or 12 ft high in 
Europe It has large heart>^aped leaves and droopmg greemsh 
yellow flowers The female form (the tree is dioeaous) be^ orange- 
coloured bemes It should have a sheltered place and friable, wdl- 
dramed soil Propagation is by cuttmgs under a bell-glass in summer 
ilex. See Holly. 

lUiaum, Aniseed Tree (iU-Ic-ium Ord Magnobaces). The spedes 
religiosum is the anise-scented, yellow-flowered shrub, so revered 
m East The parpbsh-red evergreen speaes fiondannm is also 
fragrant They like a sheltered place, and a good loamy, well-dramed 
sod. m which they will grow 6 to 8 ft high Plant m sprmg 
Imantophyllum. See Chvia and Bulbs 

Imbricated A flower 15 said to be imbncated when the petals lap 
over each other. 

Immortelles See Everlastmgs 

Impatiens, Balsam (iiu-p 5 -tiens Ord Geraniaceas) One 01 the most 
popular speaes is Sultani, a dwarf plant with bnlbant carmine 
flowers, ea^y raised from cuttmp m a warm house, and so fionferous 
that it is hardly rooted before it begins to bloom It thrives in 
loam, with a bttie leafmould and sand, m the greenhouse Episcopi 
is a good vanety of it Hawken is also a good hothouse speaes 
with scarlet flowers Holstu is an annual ft. high, annabar red, 
suitable for the greenhouse The most popular of the Impatiens 
is, however, the half-hardy annual Balsam See Balsam. 
tmpregnatioa. See Hyhndisation (Polbnation) 
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Inarching. A procffs under which a growing shoot ol one plant is 
grafted on to the growing shoot of another It is sometimes 
practised with Grape Vines, and also with Oranges, which see 
Incarvillea {m-car-vfll-ea Ord Bignomaceae) Beautiful hardy plants, 
of which the most popular species are Delavayi and grandifiora 
Both have large, deeply-cut leaves and bell-shaped carmine-rose 
flowers m summer They are hardy herbaceous perenmals, growing 
in most soils, and easily raised from seed under glass in spring, or 
propagated by division The h* ight is about iS ins Grandiflora 
IS considered by many to be merely a vanety of Delavayi, brevipes 
IS a purphsb form of it Olgae is a purple-flowered species growing 
somewhat taller 
Incense Cedar. See Libocednis 
Indian Corn. See Maize 
Indian Cress. See Nasturtiam 
Indian Fig See Cactus (Opuntia) 

Indian Pi^ See Dianthus and Biennials The Indian Pink is Dianthus 
chiuensis 

Indian Shot See Canna 
India-rubber Plant. See Ficus 

Indigofera (indi-g 5 f-er-a Ord Leguimnosse) A large genus, only three 
shrubby speaes of which are of any garden value, these are decora, 
an evergreen with feathery leaves, 2 to 3 ft high, red flowers m 
summer, Gerardiana, purplish-red flowers, 6 to 8 ft , and Potamnn, 
with pink flowers A fnable compost of loam and leafmould suits 
these handsome shrubs, which are ^at their best m a sheltered place 
or on a wall Propagation is by cuttmgs m sandy peat, preferably 
under a handhght 

Insecticides. See Nicotine and Paraffin 

Insectivorous Plants See Dionaea, Nepenthes, Pmguicula, Sarracema, 
and Otnculana 

Insects, The principal insect pests of plants are referred to under their 
own names in this work, or m connection with the crops which 
they affect, and remedies given. Many insects, among which may 
be mentioned ichneumon flies, lacewing flies, hover flies and ladybirds, 
are, however, beneficial as preying on plant pests Sec Leaflet No 37, 
*' Beneficial Insects," obtainable from the Mmistry of Agriculture, 
Whitehall, London, pnce fouipenco. 

Intercropping. See Vegetables 

Inula (in-ula Ord Composite) The species glandulosa is a fine 
hardy herbaceous perenmal, growing about 18 ms high, and with 
large deep yellow flowers m summer It is well worthy of a place 
near the front of the border It thrives m most fertile soils, and likes 
clay if fnable Propagation is by division in spnng Helemum, 
the Elecampane, is a taller plant Hooken is a fine pale yellow 
species blooming in late summer Others are macrophylla and 
Royleana, both yellow 

Involucre Bracts crowded on one level, without flowers, at the base 
of an inflorescence, compose an involucre 
lonopsidium, Violet Cress (i-6-nop-sid-ium Ord Cniafera) The 
species acaule is a dainty httle nolet-flowered hardy annual only 
growing about 2 ms high It succeeds m almost any soil, and is 
raised from seed sown where it is to bloom m spnng 
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others of considerable interest are 

Boissien (b) 
buchanca (b) 
chamaeuis 
Danfordiae (b) 
foetidissima (native 
stinking Gladmn) 
grammea 
juncea (b) 

Kolpakowskiana (b) 
Korolkowi (b) 


Leichtlini (c) 
Monmen 
neglecta 
orchioidea (b) 
paradoxa 

pseudacorus (Yellow 
Flag) 

Rosenbacbiana (b) 

spuna 

sgualens 


It would be impossible to descnbe these species fully m the space at 
disposal, moreover, the number of modem hybnds and vaneties is 
so great, and their beauty makes them so important, that they have 
displaced the species to a considerable extent The Ins>lover might 
obtetn a special book on the genus He should certainly look out 
for exhibit of Inses at the prmapal flower shows and m nursenes 
Further (and perhaps most important), he should endeavour to 
inspect a representative collection in one or other of the special 
gaMens of the country, such as that of the Royal Horticultural 
Soaety at Wisley in Surrey, where Inses are grown extensively; 
and where the older Flags, such as Gracchus, Ins King, Black Pnnce, 
Lohengnn, Isolme and Palhda dalmatica, may be compared with 
newer sorts 

A simple way for a beginner to start a collection is to obtain a 
dozen (or more) vaneties of the noble tall bearded or crested Inses 
(which include the familiar German Flags) from a good nurseryman 
August IS the best month to plant or divide them, because fresh 
growth IS then starting They will thnve in any fertile garden soil, 
and will endure a town atmosphere Flowering in May and June, 
they come between the spnng bulbs and the bulk of summer annuals 
and perennials, thus filhng a distinct gap It is not uncommon 
for the leaves to become badly diseased m autumn, but this need not 
cause senous alarm, for if the fohage is cut to the ground-line m early 
winter, new and healthy fohage springs quickly and the plants 
flower well in the ensuing year 

In autumn, bulbs of the English, Spanish, and other bulbous 
Inses may be obtained and planted i ft apart and 2 ms deep The 
English and Spamsh may be set either m clumps or lines, to suit the 
circumstances They are very cheap, will thnve m any fnable 
fertile soil, and bear beautiful flowers in June Bulb dealers ofler 
distinct vaneties under nam^ What are commonly called Hol- 
lands or Giant Dutch Inses axe also bulbous They resemble the 
Spanish, but flower earlier 

The Oncocylus or " Cushion " Inses form an important group, 
and there is a sub-group called regeho-cydus 

For the waterside, sibinca and the Japanese Inses (vaneties of 
laevigata, which is the same as Kaempfen) may be chosen The 
Japanese Inses, with their immense flat flowers of bnlhant colour 
are magnificent 
Insh Heath See Daboeoa 
Insh Ivy. See Hedera 
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Irish Yew, See Taxus 

Isatis, Dyer's Woad ^-si-ixs Ord CmaferaB) A small genus, only 
one species of which, glanca, a yellow hardy bienmal, blooming m 
summer, is grown to any extent Propagation is by seed, and 
ordinary soil suits Woad is obtained from I. tinctona The 
mdustry is now of small proportions 
Isolepis (f-so-le-pis Ord C3'perace®) The speaes graolis is a pretty 
grassy plant, well adapted for growing in small pots to stand at the 
edge of greenhouse stages, where, droopmg over and malong a fore- 
ground to flowering plants, it serves a useful purpose It may be 
raised from seed in a frame or greenhouse, and when established may 
be mcreased by division m heat in spnng Loam, with a third of 
leafmould and some sand, smts it 

Itea (i-te-a Ord Saxifrageae} The one speaes grown is virgmica, a 
hardy deaduous shrub with toothed leaves and Pnvet-like sprays 
of white flowers m early summer, height 6 to 8 ft Ordmary garden 
soil suits, if friable and loamy I^pagation is by layering in autumn, 
or by cuttings inserted m sandy soil under a hand hght m summer. 
Ivy A famili ar evergreen climber By keepmg ram oflf walls it benefits 
them, though some damage may be done when true roots are produced 
under the influence of moisture or when the shoots are allowed to 
choke gutters The balance is on the right side See also Hedera 
Ivy-leaved Geramum See Geramum and Pelaigonium. 

Ivy-leaved Toadflax See Linana Cymbalana 
Isa (!x-ia Ord Indeae) Laas are pretty, if somewhat artificial- 
looking, bulbs, growmg about z ft high, well adapted for culture 
m pots, but also thnvmg m sunny spots outdoors where the soil is 
hght and well drained They are useful for a cool greenhouse, 
succeeding the spnng bulbs Three may be put m a 5-m pot, and 
given the bulb soil and treatment generally (see Bulbs m pots) The 
leaves are long and slender, like those of Gladioh, and the flowers are 
borne m Gladiolus-like spikes klixed bulbs, or m some cases 
named vaneties, may be obtamed from bulb-dealers in autumn 
laolinon (bao-lir-ion Ord Amaiyllideas) Charming hardy bulbs, 
fiowenng m June, smtable for the rockery or the front of the border 
They are not particular as to soil Propagation is by offsets Mon- 
tanum (tatancum) and Pallasi, x ft high, with blue flowers m June, 
are two of the best 

Ixora {ix-6r-a Ord Rubiaceas) Brilhant hothouse plants, somewhat 
resembhng Bouvardias, but with larger heads of bloom. They like 
a compost of 2 parts loam, x each leafmould and decayed manure, 
and some sand Propagation is by cuttmgs m heat when the shoots 
are half matured The young plants may be pmched to make them 
bushy Regular synnging m summer will do a good deal towards 
keepmg msects under, but if necessary the leaves should be syrmged 
with an msectiade The best are cocanea, scarlet, summer bloomer, 
3 ft high, and Duffii {raacrothyrsa), scarlet, summer Grandifloia, 
Frasen, and superba are good vaneties of coccmea. 
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Jacaranda (}S,c-ar-§.ii>^a Ord Bignooiacese) Hie species ovalifoba 
or mimosaefolia sb grown for its foliage as much as its blue flowers 
It IS a perenmal and needs a warm house Sandy peat is a suitable 
compost Cuttings can be struck m such soil in heat in summer 
It grows 3 to 8 ft high, and is hardly suitable for a small structure 

Jacobaea (]aco~b£e>a Ord Composite} The Jacobaeas of seedsmen, 
forms of the speaes elegans, a South Afncan plant with purple 
flowers, are Seneaos, but the popular name is well-rooted These 
Jacobaeas are generally oflered m separate colours and also m 
mixture, single and double They are grown for flower-garden use, 
and are generally treated as half-hardy annuals, being sown under 
glass m late wmter, pncked off into boxes, and planted out m May 
The height is about i8 ms 

Jacobaea Lily. See Amaryllis (Sprekeha) formosissima under Amaryllis 

Jacobima (j 5 c-o-bm-ia Ord Acanthaces) Hothouse shrubs with 
bnlhant flowers J chrysostephana blooms in wmter, when it 
produces large clusters of beautiful orange-yellow flowers Camea 
(Justiaa camea) has pale rose flowers in summer Ghiesbregbtiana 
has scarlet flowers m wmter All grow about 2 ft high Equal 
parts of loam and peat, with a httle decayed manure and some sand, 
suit Propagation is by cuttings in a propagating case 

Jacob’s Ladder. See Polemomum caeruleum 

Jamesia (james-ia Ord Saxifrages) The one speaes grown, 
amencana, is a deaduous shrub with leaves white on the underside, 
producmg small white terminal flowers in early summer, height 
3 to 5 ft Ordmary soil Propagation is by cuttmgs inserted m 
sandy soil under a hand hght m autumn 

Japan Cedar. See Cryptomena 

Japanese Dwarf Trees Considerable mterest is taken m these quaint 
examples of Eastern art, and collections are grown m vanous Bntish 
and American gardens By cramping the roots and twisting the 
shoots, trees many years old are kept at a height of 2 or 3 ft They 
are generally grown in ornamental bowls Genume speamens are 
somewhat expensive 

Japanese Quince. See Pyrus (Cydoma) japomca 

Jasione, Sheep's Scaoious (jas-i-d-ne Ord Campanulaces) The 
speaes perennis, a hardy perenmal of tufted habit, with blue flowers 
m round, Scabious-hke heads m summer, height i ft, is wordi 
growing m the border or rockery Ordinary sod ftopagation 
by division 

Jasmine, Jasimnum (jSs-mj-num Ord Oleace®) These sweet- 
scented ramblers are great favountes, and one hardy speaes, nudi- 
florum (Wmter Jastome), is common m most gardens, large and 
small, beanng its yellow flowers dunng mild spells m winter when 
devoid of leaves The shoots which have flowered should be pmched 
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back in May, when fresh ones wih break, and bemg dose to the wall, will 
npen well The pretty white warm greenhouse J asnune, graoUimum, 
IS also a great favounte Grandiflorum will thnve in a cool green- 
house, and bears white flowers in late summer Officmale is the 
common white hardy Jasmine Flondum, fniticans and revolutum, 
all hardy with yellow flowers, also the newer hardy kinds, pnmu- 
Imnm, yellow, probably a Chinese form of nudiflorum , and Beesianum, 
a red rambler from China, are also worthy of attention The hardy 
Jasmines will thnve m any fertile soil; equal parts of loam, with some 
sand, smt the others 

Propagation The outdoor kmds may be increased by layws or 
suckers, the indoor by cuttmgs taken off with a heel of old wood and 
inserted m sandy peat under a bell-glass When the young plants 
begin to grow the tip should be pinched out, when side shoots will 
break freely The branches should be thixmed when they get 
crowded, and young wood cut to spurs 
Jasmine, Box See Phillyrea 
Jasmine, Rock See Androsace 
Jerusalem Artichoke See Artichoke 
Jerusalem Sage See Phlomis 
Jessamine Seejasmme 
Job's Tears SeeCoix 

Jonquil. See under Daffodils, where the best Jonquils are named 
Joss Flower A form of Polyanthus Narcissus, see under Daffodils 
Judas Tree. See Ceras 

Juglans, Walnut (ju-glans Ord, Juglandeas) The Walnut, Juglans 
regia, is a hardy deaduous tree, thnving m any fertile sod The 
nut is encased m a thick green case, which wdl decay after storing 
m autumn See also Walnut Propagation is by seeds for the 
common kind, by budding or graftmg for the speaal vaneties, of 
which there are several Cathayensis is a modem speaes wito 
black fruit 

Julus, Snake Millipede The speaes complanatus and pulchellus 
guttatus are short, many-legged, quick-movmg "insects,” often 
found about the roots of plants Soot water and bnne may be used 
to get nd of them, or they may be trapped with pieces of M^gold 
June Berry. See Amelanchier 

Juniperus, Jumper (jti-nfp-erus Ord Comferae) Handsome ever- 
greens, some hardy, others requirmg the shelter of a greenhouse 
Good vaneties are well worth growing as lawn plants They do not 
care for stiff, damp sod, thnvmg best in light, fnable ground Propa- 
gation IS by seeds or cutting m August in a frame or under a bell- 
glass Chinensis aurea and C aibo-vanegata are good lawn trees 
There are several good vaneties of communis, the common Juniper, 
notably fastigiata and glauca Virguuana is the Red Cedar, and 
there are many vaneties of it, such as argentea, aureo-vanegata, 
glauca (Sdver Cedar), and pendula Bermudiana, the Bermuda 
Cedar, must be grown m a greenhouse 
Justicia (j&s-tfc-ia Ord Acanthaceae) This genus is closely related 
to Jacobima. and m fact is incorporated with it by modem botamsts, 
but certam speaes are grown in gardens under the name of Justiaa 
Camea, coccmea, Ghiesbreghtiana, and magnifica are cases m pomt 
For culture, see Jacobima 
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Kaffir Lily. See Schizostyha cocanea 

Kauut. A natural salt containing about 12^ per cent of potash It 
IS a useful fertiliser when applied in winter, but mfenor as a garden 
potash fertiliser to sulphate of potash See Manures 

Kalanchoe (kal>an>kd-e Ord Crassulaces) Succulent plants, with 
flowers on temunal heads Flammea is a brilliant warm green- 
house species, grown for its beautiful orange flowers in spnng, 
height about xj^ ft It hkes loam with a third of leafmould and sand 
Propagation is by cuttings m sandy soil. 

Kale. See Borecole and Seakale 

Kalmia (kMm-ia Ord Encaceae) Handsome hardy evergreen 
shrubs The three species angustifoha, enmson, glauca, purple; 
and latifolia, pale pink, are all good There are several varieties 
of the first and last Height about 2 ft Latifolia is worth growing 
as a foliage shrub alone, but its flowers are beautiful They like 
peat, and are propagated by seeds in spnng, layers in autumn, or 
cuttings of side shoots m summer They all disUke hme 

Kalosanthes See Crassula and Roebea 

Kaulfussia (kaul-fuss-ia Ord Composit'e) The Kaulfussia amel- 
loides of seedsmen is not the true plant of that name, which is a 
fern Botamsts call the seedsman's plant Chaneis heterophylla 
It IS a beautiful South Afncan annual with blue flowers, height i ft 
It responds to treatment as a half-hardy annual See Annuals 

Keel. The lower pair of petals in a leg^mmous flower, such as the 
Sweet Pea 

Kenilworth Ivy. See Linana Cymbalana 

Kentia (kent-ia Ord Palmae) A genus of palms, giving us species, 
such as Belmoreana, Canterburyana, and Forstenana, winch are good 
for rooms as well as for greenhouses For culture, see Palms 
Botanists now refer the first and last to the genus Howea, and Canter- 
buryana to Hedyscepe 

Kerna (k£r-na Ord Rosacese) Japomca is a useful dwarf yellow- 
flowered deciduous shrub, thnving in almost any soil, and blooming 
profusely in late spnng, height 8 to 12 ft Corchorus japomeus is 
the same thing The double, flore pleno, is more popular than the 
single They may bo grown in the shrubbery, but are better on 
walls or fences. Propagation is by division in autumn or spnng, 
or by cuttings of young shoots under a hand light Pruning may 
consist of cutting out crowded shoots The plants may be forced 
in pots if desired Plant in autunm or spnng 

Kidney Bean See Bean 

Killarney Fern. See Hymenophyllum 

King’s Star See Amaryllis 

Kirengeshoma (Id-renge-hd-ma. Ord Saiofrageae) The species 
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palmata is a hardy Japanese perennial, with drooping bell-shaped 
yellow flowers, height 3 to 4 ft It hkes loam and peat in a shady 
spot Propagation is by division in spring 

KITCHEN GARDENS: CULTIVATION AND CROPPING 

A well-managed kitchen garden is a source of much benefit 
to the household, as a constant supply of dehcious and whole- 
some vegetables can be provided It will contain not only an 
adequate supply of the tab e vegetables which are most appreaated, 
but also plenty of fresh salads and a sufliaency of herbs In large 
totchen gardens fruit is generally associated with vegetables, trees 
being grown alongside the paths, and also on the walls The fnut 
and plant houses are generaUy put m the kitchen garden In very 
ff rnaH estabhshments, where the space for vegetables is hmited in 
area and is near the house, it may be wdl to omit the coarser winter 
Greens, partly because they take up room which could be better 
devoted to choice thmgs, such as Asparagus, Seakale, Celery, Cauh- 
flowers, spring Cabbages, and salads, and partly because their odour 
IS disagreeable m wet weather Where there is a fair amount of 
ground available, the kitchen garden may be separated from the 
house by flower gardens and shrubbenes Shelter of some kind is 
desirable A kgh, strong wall is the best, not only because of the 
complete shelter which it provides, but also because it is capable of 
supporting lean-to and hip-roofed greenhouses, vmenes, and other 
glass structures, besides fruit trees Moreover, wide borders can 
be made on the inner side, and those with south and west aspects 
will be favourable for early crops Fading the w^, there must be 
a hedge of Quick, Pnvet, Hornbeam, or Beech, or a fence 

Paths Substantial paths are desirable, and the best are made with 
6 ms of rubble well rammed in with chnkers and surfaced with 
2 ms of gravel They should slope from centre to sides to carry 
off water 

Soil The sod should be cultivated deeply and manured liberally. 
An excellent plan is to take one stnp at a time and bastard-trench 
it, that IS, take off the top sod to the full depth of a spade, break 
up the sod underneath to the depth of a spade or fork, put on manure 
and any garden refuse, and replace the top sod In the case of 
hght land this may be done in autumn if convement, m the case 
of heavy land, m winter after frost See Bastard-trenching and 
Digging If the sod is stiff and the site low, it ought to be drained 
(see Drainage) The top sod may be left lumpy so that late frost may 
crumble it It can then be raked down fine for sowmg m spnng 

Manure Decayed stable or yard manure at the rate of two 
barrow-loads per square rod, or 30 loads per acre, will be good Light, 
shallow, dry sod is improved by green manunng, that is, sowing 
Mustard at the rate of 2 02 per square rod on ground that becomes 
vacant m summer, and diggmg it in during autumn See also 
Alauures 

Cropping Many gardeners arrange for a rotation of the annual 
crops, using different crops on one piece of ground m successive 
years It is feasible to have a perfect four-course rotation if the 
different classes are grown m the same quantities, but not if one 
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class IS grorn in much larger proportions than another Given equal 
proportions the following might follow each other in successive ye^ 
(r) Potatoes, (2) Peas, Beans, Celery, and Leeks, (3) Beetroot, 
C^ots, Parsnips, Salsify, and Scorzonera, {4) Greens and Omons 
A tap-rooted crop is a good succession to a fibrous-rooted one 
Ground may be heavily manured for Peas, Beans, Celery, Leeks, 
Greens, and Onions, but not for Potatoes, Beetroot, Carrots, Parsmps, 
and Tomatoes Intensive culture provides for quick successions of 
vegetables, and may be considered in connection with French 
Gardemng (which see) See also remarks under Vegetables 
Special remarks on the culture of all the pnncipal vegetables, 
salads, and herbs arc given m alphabetical order m this work. See 
Artichoke, Asparagus, and so on 

Kmphofia, Flame Flower, Red-hot Poker, Torch Lily (kni-pho-fia 
Ord Liliaccs) One of our noblest hardy herbaceous plants, 
splendid for making bold groups The leaves are long and arching, 
and the flowers are borne m the form of a cone on a long, stid stem 
The prevailing colours are yellow, orange, and red They form 
thickened rootstocks, and need careful division m spring if propaga- 
tion IS required, but plants may be raised from seed m spring In 
nch, loamy soU magnificent plants are produced, but they will 
thrive on well-drained clay, and even on chalk if well watered m dry 
spells until established. Speaal sites should be chosen for them, 
in order to get fine colour effects The leaves may be tied over the 
crow ns in autumn to throw off rain 
Pnnctpal Spectes and Vanehes The following are the pnnapal 
sorts, aloidcs (Tntoma uvana), the common Flame Flower, there are 
several good named varieties or hybrids, such as Franz Buchner, 
nobilis, Obelisque, Pfitzen, Saundersu, and Star of Baden-Baden 
Co-allma and its vanety superba are dwarf growers Lexchthm 
has red and yellow flowers, height about 4 ft Macowam is a dwarf 
speaes with coral flowers Roopen, orange and yellow, 2 ft high, 
and Tucku, red and yellow, are good LongicoUis (pnmulina) is 
a greenhouse species with pale yellow flowers Kmphofia is synony- 
mous vnth Tntoma 

Knot Grass, Knot Weed See Polygonum. 

Kochia (kb-chia Ord Chenopoiaceie) The speaes tncophylla 
(scopana) is an uncommon hardy annual, forming a symmetneal 
bush of soft green, fern-like fohage in summer, which turns deep 
red in autumn This is used m flower-beds and borders It is not 
particular as to soil, but docs not care for dry chalk Grow as a 
half-hardy annual See Annuals 

Kohl-rahi Genc’-ally regarded as a farm crop, the Kohl-rabi is well 
worth growing in gardens, and needs the same treatment as Cabbages 
Earliest Purple and Earbest White are good vanetics Kohl-rabi 
makes a good substitute for Turnips, and has the advantage of not 
running to seed 

Kolreutena (koI-reu-tS-na Ord Sapindace®) The speaes pam- 
culata IS a \ cry beautiful Chinese tree growing 12 to 15 ft high, with 
feathery foliage, the leaflets deeply toothed, and long terminal spikes 
of yellow flowers 10 summer, followed in dry seasons by an inflated 
capsnle. An expert has prophesied that m due tune it will nvaJ the 
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Labunium in populanty It is at its best in JEnable loamy soil in a 
sheltered position Propagation is by cuttings m spring or layers in 
autumn The cuttings should be inserted in sandy soil under a 
hand light 

Kolwitzia (kol-ivlt-zia Ord Capnfohacea;} The speaes amabihs is 
a beautiful hardy Chmcse shrub of modem introduction, mth pink, 
yellow-throated flowers, followed by fruits garnished with brown 
bnstles Unfortunately, it is somewhat erratic, fading to dower for 
no obvious reason in some districts Further experience with the 
plant Is required 

Koniga (k5n-i"ga Ord Crucifer®) The plant often sold as K6niga 
mantima is the same as the common " annual " (really perenmal) 
Al]rssum mantimum, which see There is a vanegated form, about 
4 ms high, good for edgings, which is sold by flonsts in boxes in 
spnng under the name Kdmga vanegata. This is best propagated 
% cuttings 
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Labels. Labels are perhaps an evil, but they are a necessary evil m 
gardens They should be as inconspicuous as possible Plain 
wooden labels, the upper part touched with white paint to take the 
impress of the penal, are the commonest kind, and are cheap and 
handy They do not last long unless the lower part is soaked m 
creosote, Stockholm tar, or some other preservative Wooden 
labels may be thinly coated with white paint, then brushed over 
with methylated spint and written on with Indian mk Zinc labels, 
vnth indelible ink, are suitable for many purposes For large 
permanent labels, metal tallies with the name stamped m bold raised 
letters should be used Celluloid labels are good and cheap Labels 
wired on to young trees should be exanuned to see that the shoot 
IS not growing round the wire 

Laburnum (Ik-bur-num Ord Leguminosae) Useful deciduous trees, 
generally grown as standards, and bearing abundance of long, 
drooping racemes of yellow dowers m spnng The Scotch, alpmum, 
IS better than the common The genus was once included with 
Cytisus, the common Laburnum being known as C 3 rtisus Laburnum 
It IS now Laburnum vulgare There are several vaneties, such as 
grandidorum, large, late, aureum, yellowdeaved, pendulum, weep- 
mg. Oak-leaved, quercifolium, and the fine Alschmgen, There are 
several vaneties of the Scotch, Parksii and Wateren being good 
Laburnums thnve in almost any kind of soil, from chalk to clay, and 
do not object to banks They will do in towns They should be 
planted in autumn or late winter, and staked securely 
Propagation This may be by seeds, which are poisonous, but 
budding and grafting are practised m the nursenes Apropos of 
grafting, one of the most interesting of the Laburnums is Adami 
(Cytisus Adami), with purple flowers, which resulted from grafting 
Cylasus purpureus on the common Laburnum, several shoots grew 
from the graft, and the most vigorous one, propagated separately, 
gave all the plants now known as C Adami Some specimens give a 
peculiar example of reversion, for one bud on a tree will give the 
yellow Laburnum, while others on the same tree revert to the purple 
parent In other trees the hybrid remains fixed Both species are 
fertile, but the hybnd itself is stenle This has been considered a 
graft-hybnd, but botamsts now descnbe it as a "chimera," or 
dual plant, the body bemg the yellow Laburnum, and the skm 
the purple 

Lachenalia (lack-en-5-lia Ord Lihaceae) Pretty, graceful, free- 
blooming bulbs, suited for pot culture, and also for hanging baskets 
Five bulbs could be put in a 6-in pot, or several 2 ms apart round 
the sides of a wire basket hned with moss and filled with bulb soil 
(see Bulbs). They are charming for cool greenhouses, flowering late 
m spring The most popular kinds are pendula, red, green, and 
purple, Nelsom, yellow, and tncolof, yellow, green, and red 
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Lackey Moth Caterpillar A not nncommon enemy of Apple and other 
trees The eggs are laid by the moth round the young shoots in 
gummed nngs The caterpillars are large, gay in colour, and hve 
in web nests The sprays recommended under Apples are good 
preventives Bands of eggs and web nests should be destroyed 
when seen 

Inctuca, Lettuce (l&c-tQ*ca Ord Compositas) See Lettuce 
Ladybird This pretty creature should be treated as a fnend of the 
gardener, inasmuch as it preys on aphides 
Lady Fern. See Aspleiuum ^-foemma 
Lady’s Ear-drops See Fuchsia' 

Lady’s Slipper. See Cypnpedium 
Lady-Smo(^ See Cardamine pratensis 

Laelia {lae-Iia Ord Orchijaceae) Beantifal hothouse epiphytal 
Orchids, resemblmg Cattleyas, with which they have been crossed. 
The cultural remarks made under Cattleya apply to them See 
Cattleya The following are the principal sorts anceps, winter 
bloomer, and its ^'a^etle5, autumnahs, winter, vanous colours, 
sweet, cinnabanna, annabar, spring, Pemnn, winter, red and white, 
pumila, autumn, vanous colours, purpurata, late spring, purple, 
etc , several vaneties, and tenebrosa, late spring, brown and purple 
There are many hybnds between the above species, also bigenenc 
hybnds between Laehas and Cattleyas, and tngenenc hybnds 
between Laehas, Cattleyas, and Brassias For these a modem work 
on Orchids should be consulted, as they are counted by scores, and 
the descnptions are highly technicaL 
Laelio-Cattleya, See Laeha above 

Lagurus (la-gd-rus Ord Graminea) The speaes ovatus is the 
Hare's-tail Grass For culture, see Armuals ; Ornamental Grasses 
Lamb's Ear See Stachys lanata 
Lamb's Lettuce See Conn Salad 

Lamium, Dead Nettle (la-mium Ord Labiate). The species 
maculatum is the only one grown to any eictent Height i ft It 
thnves in ordinary soil, and is propagated by division m sprmg, 
or cuttmgs 

Lantana (lan-tS-na Ord Verbemacea) Pretty dwarf shrubs (i ft ), 
suitable for the greenhouse and for bedding in summer The fohage 
resembles that of Hehotrope, and the flowers are m Verbena-like 
heads They thnve in ordinary soil, and are propagated by cuttinp 
of young wood under glass in summer The speaes are not much 
grown, the majonty of people preferrmg garden varieties Salvi- 
foha (violacea), which has mauve flowers and a puiple-tmted leaf, 
height 3 ft , IS a good plant for summer bedding, and may also be 
used for winter blooming m a warm greenhouse 
Lapagena (lipa-ge-na Ord LUiacese) The speaes rosea is one of the 
best of all indoor climbers, as m addition to marked vigour of growth 
at produces large quantities of very beautiful drooping tubular 
flowers of a bright rose colour in early summer The white vanety, 
albiflora or alba, is also beautiful Lapagenas are suitable for 
rambling on the roof of a large cool glass-house, and if planted out 
m well-drained peat, and kept safe from frost, they will thnve They 
are not at home m pots Propagation is by layers Prune by 
Cutting out old-floweri shoots, and any weak growths The house 
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should be fumigated frequently with X L ALL or other approved 
insecticide to keep the plants free from insects 
Lapeyrousia (l^-pey-rou-sia Ord Indes) Pretty bulbous plants, 
not perfectly hardy, but succeeding outdoors m fnable sod m a 
warm situation if the bulbs are planted deeply (6 ms ) in autumn 
The pnncipal species are corymbosa, with violet flowers in spnng, 
height 6 ins , and grandiflora, red with deeper blotches, i ft Cruenta 
IS the same as Anomatheca cruenta, which see Propagation is by 
offsets while the plants are dormant 
Larch (Larix europaea Ord Coniferas) One of the most extensively 
planted of hardy deciduous Comfers for economic 'purposes, but 
hardly good enough to displace certain other Conifers in gardens, 
It looks Its best when the new leaves break m spnng No parti- 
cular compost IS needed Propagation is by seeds, the seedhngs 
must be transplanted early, or roots will not be fibrous Lar^ 
poles with the lower part unbarked or else peeled and dressed with 
tar or creosote are good for arches, pillars, and pergolas (see Flower 
Gardens) There are several vaneties of the common Larch, such as 
glauca, pendula, and sibmca Lanx pendula is the Black Larch 
Lardizabala (l^r-di-ztib-a-la Ord Berbendeae) The only speaes is 
bitemata, a Chihan evergreen climber with glossy leaves and purple 
flowers in autumn Not being perfectly hardy, it is best grown on a 
sheltered wall in a compost of fibrous loam and peat Propagation 
13 by cuttings in sandy soil under a hand hght m summer, or by 
seeds Plant in spnng 

Larkspur. The popular annual Larkspurs are Delphimums, and as we 
see under Delphiniums, there are two t 3 rpes, the Rocket, about i ft 
high, and the Branching, about 2 ft high Seedsmen offer seeds of 
Stock-flowered, and Hyacinth-flowered Larkspurs in several colours, 
and in mixture, and fiiey may be sown outside in spnng and the 
seedlings thinned (see Annuals) Flonsts often raise special vaneties, 
such as the Stock-flowered rose, in boxes for sale m May, treatmg 
them as half-hardy annuals See also Delphimum 
Larva. A caterpillar, grub, or maggot The pnnapal kmds are dealt 
with under the plants which they infest 
Lasthenia (las-the-ma Ord Compositas) The species cahfonuca 
(glabra) offered by seedsmen is a hardy annual with yellow flowers 
in early summer, height i ft Sow outside in spnng and tiun 
Ordinary soil 

Lastraea, This genus of ferns is now allied to Nephrodium by botamsts, 
with the exception of anstata, which is called Aspidium anstatum 
Filix-mas is the famous Male Fern, of which there are many vaneties 
It IS a hardy species, as also is dilatata See Ferns, also Nephrodium 
Latama, Bourbon Palm (li-ti-ma Ord Palmre) Latama borbonica, 
one of our handsomest room and conservatory palms, has broad 
fronds Botamsts now call it Livistona chmensis For culture, 
see Palms 

Laterals A term applied to the side shoots of Grape vines, but equally 
applicable to the side shoots of other plants See remarks under the 
prumng of Apple and other fruit trees, Grape vines, etc 
Latex A milky fluid present lu many plants, generally white as in 
Lettuces, but red m Sangumana 

Lathyrus (l&th-y-rus Ord Leguimnosae). The pnncipal members of 
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this genus are the Sweet Pea, odoratos (see Sweet Peas), and the 
Everlasting Pea, latiiohus or sylvestns plat)'phylins (see Everlasting 
Pea) Sahvus is the dwarf annual Chickling Vetch, the blue form 
- of which IS often erroneously called Lord Arson’s Pea, and seed of 
it IS sold as such Magellanicus (nervosus) is the true Lord Anson's 
Pea, and is a deciduous perenmal, like the Everlastmg Pea It 
was flowenng m a greenhouse at Kew m 1927. The standard was 
pnrphsh blue, the wings and keel white, tmted blue The flowers 
were scented Tingitanus, an annual, with purple flowers; Drum- 
mondu, a brownish-red perennial, 8 flowers per spray* giandiflonis, 
a rose perennial, and rotundifohus, a rose perennial, are sometimes 
grown They are all hardy, and increased oy seeds or root division 
in spnng Any good soil suits 
Lattice-lesi Plant. See Ouvirandia fenestialis. 

Laurel. That popular evergreen the common or Cherry Lanrel 15 the 
Prunus laurocerasus of botanists; caucasica, colchica. and latifolia, 
are garden forms of it A rapid grower, and succeeding on almost 
any soil, it is very useful for forming screens and shelters quickly 
Young plants should be planted between November and Apnl, and 
they may be put 6 to 9 ft apart according to the fertility of the 
soil, the ncher it is the more room they shoidd have 
Pruning. This should be done with judgment, and except where 
laige areas have to be dealt with, as m the case of a long and high 
Laurel hedge where tune is an important consideration, the knife 
should be preferred to the shears, as fewer stumps are left exposed 
The prumng should be started whUe the hedge is quite young When 
old plants are shifted they sometimes lose their leaves, but they 
usually break again from the old wood and are soon green The 
Laurels may be propagated by cuttings and layers if desired, but 
they are so cheap that it is har^y worth while to raise stock at home 
Various laurels The Portug^ Laurel. P lusitamcus, has narrow 
leaves The Sheep, or Amencan Laurel, is Kalmia angustifoha The 
Aocuba IS sometimes called the Vanegated Laurel The Alex- 
andnan Laurel is Dauae Lauras (Huscus racemosus) The Bay 
Laurel is Laurus uobihs (see below) The Ground Laurel, or May- 
flower, IS Epigaea repens The Spurge Laurel is Daphne Laureola 
See the various plants named Plant m autumn or spring 
Laurestinus or Launistinus. This useful evergreen is the Viburnum 
Turns of botanists Of compact habit, not growing quickly to an 
unwieldy size, with handsome leaves and pretty whitish flowers 
(red while m bud), in winter and spnng, cheap, easily transplanted 
between November and April mclusive, thnving in most soils, 
at home m shade, it is a very useful shrub, and should always be 
chosen where inexpensive evergreens are wanted. Plant 8 ft. apart 
m autumn or spnng 

Laurus nobihs, Sweet Bay (lau-ras Ord Lannnea) This handsome 
tiee IS well worth growing, and it thnves m fertile, loamy soiL 
Propagation is by cuttings m a greenhouse m September, or by seeds 
sown when npe The leaves are aromatic, and the flowers, which 
^ yellow and borne m spnng, are followed by purple bemes 
Angustifoha is a narrow-leaved variety In cold districts plant in 
a sheltered place, m autumn or sprmg 
Lavatera, Rose Mallow (l&\'a-ti-r3 Ord Malvacea) The most 
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valuable of the Rose Mallows are the hardy annual rosea splendens 
and its white'' vanety, the former makes a large bush m summer from 
spnng-sown seed, and bears a profusion of beautiful pink flowers, 
which last well The Rose Mallows should be sown outside in spnng 
and the young plants thinned to 2 ft apart The height is 3 to 4 ft 
Arborea vanegata, the vanegated Tree Mallow, is a handsome 
shrub, but not quite hardy Olbia, purplish red, and its form rosea, 
are also shrubs with woolly leaves Plant in autumn or spnng 
Lavender, Lavandula (lavan-dula Ord Labiatae) The common 
Lavender, vera or spica, is a familiar shrub, with its greyish leaves 
and perfumed flowers It will thnve on most soils and has a 
partiality for chalk Propagation is by cuttings of side shoots in 
late summer in a cold frame Plant in autumn or spnng The 
flowers are generally ready for use about midsummer, when, being 
open, they can be gathered, hung up in bunches in a dry, cool place, 
and so dned Nana and nana alba are dwarf forms of vera suitable 
for the rockery Plant in autumn or spnng 
Lavender Cotton or French Lavender. See Santohna 
Lavender, Sea. See Statice 

Law. The following are a few points of law as affecting horticulturists 
(1) A professional gardener is a domestic servant He is entitled to 
a month’s notice, but may be summanly dismissed for wilful mis- 
conduct (2) Trees and shrubs planted by a tenant hiring freehold 
property may not be removed without the consent of the owner, which 
should be obtained on taking up the tenancy Such consent is not 
necessary in trade establishments {3) Greenhouses nailed to walls 
and attached to mortared bncks may not be removed by tenants 
without consent, unless used for trade purposes, if, however, erected 
m sections on loose bncks, and attached by screws, they may be 
removed (4) Trees hanging over from a neighbour’s ground may be 
cut if the owner refuses to deal with them Fallen fruit may not, 
however, be appropriated, the owner has nght of access to pick it 
up if It IS not delivered voluntanly, but is liable to be sued at law if 
he does any damage dunng collection (5) Poultry and animals 
trespassing on another property may not be killed, but the owner is 
liable for any damage which they may do 
Lawns No garden looks perfect without well-kept grass, and flower- 
lovers must not allow their passjon for plants to cause neglect of the 
turf It IS common nowadays to plant bulbs in grass, and very 
charming the flowers are m spnng {see Bulbs) This accustoms the 
eye to seeing a certain amount of rough grass, but that is no reason 
why the tennis lawn, the broad grass paths round herbaceous borders, 
the narrower strips along dnves, and pieces of turf near the house, 
should be neglected On the contrary, they should be mown and 
rolled from the time that the grass begins to grow in spnng 
Seed and Turf Under Grass (which see) readers are reminded that 
lawns may be made by sowing seed in September or Apnl {the 
former for preference) and by laying turf at any time between 
October and March {Apnl in some seasons) inclusive Weeds should - 
be spudded out, or treated with lawn sand or sulphate of ammoma 
A small quantity of Clover seed may be added to mixtures of grass 
seeds {see Grass) for ordinary lawns if desired, but should not be 
used for tennis lawns, bowlmg greens, or other games areas Lawns 



are benefited by being scratched or pnckcd over m late winter or 
early spnng, as the aeration thus efiected is beneficial to the young 
grass 

Soiling and Momng The principal rolhng should be done m spring, 
and followed up dunng moist spells dunng summer Mowing wUl 
probably be needed at least once a week between Apnl and October 
mclusive If possible, grass should not be mown while it is very 
wet, but if that is unavoidable, a light roller should be run over it 
first If the lawn is free from weeds, a grass-box need not be used, 
at all events constantly, but if there are flowenng weeds the mowings 
should be caught and removed The edges of the grass should be 
neatly trimmed with sharp edgmg shears 
For hints on suitable bnds and quantities of grasses for tennis 
lawns and other lawns, for gettmg nd of moss, for renovating, and 
other matters, see Grass 

Layering A method of propagation practised with Quince and Paradise 
stocks for fruit trees, with many trees and shrubs, and with Carnations 
Shrubby plants with low, spreading branches lend themselves to 
layenng The process consists in drawing a portion of the branch 
down to the ground, pegging it, and covenng the point of contact 
with soil It IS generally done late in summer In the case of 
Carnations, a slit is made in the stem, but this is not done* with most 
shrubs, which root from the bark They are best left a year before 
bemg severed Carnations are ready in a few weeks A layer has 
no tap root, and this is an advantage with trees and shrubs, as well 
as with fruit stocks (see Apples and Fruit) 

Layia {ISy-Ia Ord Composite) The species elegans (Oxyura 
elegans) is a Califorman annual growing about i ft high, with 
glaucous lance-shaped leaves and yellow ray florets edged with 
white Seed may be sown outside in May, preferably in a sunny 
place and in friable soil 
Leadwort See Plumbago, 

Leafmould, A valuable ingredient of potting composts, formed of 
decayed leaves As a rule, from a third to a fourth is a suitable 
proportion, the bulk of the compost bemg loam A larger pro- 
portion may be used for propagation, as leafmould, with sand, 
encourages root production The effect of leafmould is to lighten 
soil, and it is a good addition to stiff land 
Leatherjacket The grub of the crane fly, Tipula oleracea It may be 
reduced by dressing the ground with Vaponte, Aptente, or similar 
substance, m spring Baits of Potato or Mangold should be put near 
valuable plants, such as choice Carnations, and examined regularly 
Ledum, Labrador Tea (l§-dum Ord Ericaceae) Hardy evergreen 
shrubs with white flowers in spnng and early summer Glandulosum, 
li ft , latifolium, 3 ft, with its vaneties canadense and globosum, 
and paJustre, 2 ft , with its trailing form decumbens, are the pnncipal 
species The Ledums are handsome Heathworts, thnving in sandy 
peat, and propagated by layers m autumn Plant in autumn or 
spnng 

keek {Allium porrum Ord Lihacem) The populanty of the Leek 
tends to spread southward, and it is becoming as great a favounte 
^th English as it has long been with Scotch gardeners Its advan- 
tages are threefold it is easily grown, it is suitable for following early 
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crops, it IS hardy It answers well under Celery culture, and fine 
specimens are obtained by sowing under glass and planting m 
trenches, but useful table produce is secured by sowing out of doors 
on a spare plot in spnng and planting i ft apart with a dibble in 
June This invaluable vegetable is so hardy that it need never see 
glass, but it IS bandy to have a box of seedhngs ready for planting 
out at any time in spnng or summer, and we therefore generally 
raise a batch in an unheated frame, putting the box outside before 
April IS out and giving the plants a watenng now and then It 
must be earthed if white stems are wanted The crop may be left 
in the ground unprotected in winter Good vaneties Musselburgh, 
The Lyon, Pnzetaker 

Legumes or Leguminous Crops. A legume is a pod (fruit) which opens 
on both sides See Beans, Peas, etc 
Leiophyllum, Sand Myrtle (ISe-o-phyllum Ord Encaceae) The 
only species much grown is buxifolium, a hardy evergreen shrub 
with shining oval leaves and white flowers in late spnng or early 
summer, height 4-12 ins , there is a low form of it called prostratum 
Like other Heathworts, it enjoys peat Propagation is by layers in 
autumn Plant in autumn or spnng 
Lemon>scented Verbena See Lippia atnodora. 

Lenten Rose See Hellebonis 
Lent Lily See Daffodil 
Leontopodium See Edelweiss 
Leopard's Bane See Doromcum. 

Lepidium Draba The “ devil’s cabbage *’ of Kent (Thanet) It is one 
of the worst of weeds It can be destroyed with copper sulphate, 
i lb per gallon of water 

Leptosiphon (l(lp-td<s!*phoa Ord Polemomaceas) Chanmng hardy 
annuals Densiflorus and its white variety are particularly good 
For culture, see Annuals Modem botamsts refer the genus to 
Gilia, but it is kept separate in gardens 
Leptospermum, Manuka (lep-tos-per-mum Ord Myrtaceae) The 
only species much grown is scopanum, a half-hardy shrub with Ulac 
flowers in winter, height 3 to 4 ft The vanety Nicholh. with tinted 
leaves and beautiful carmine flowers, is worthy of consideration 
Lanigenim is distinguished by its woolly leaves and white flowers, 
it blooms in summer The Leptospermums should have a sheltered 
place lichen grown outdoors, with a compost of peat, loam, and sand 
Propagation is by cuttings under a handhght m summer Plant 
in autumn 

Leptosyne (lep-t 5 -sy-ne Ord Compositas) The only speaes com- 
monly offered by seedsmen is manbma, an Amencan perennial which 
13 generally treated as a half-hardy annual, the seed being sown m 
heat m spnng, the seedlings pncked-off, hardened, and planted out 
in May It produces large yellow and orange flowers late in summer; 
height about i ft Ordinary soil 

Lespedexa (les-pe-dS-za Ord Legummosae) A small genus of 
deciduous shrubs with feathery leaves The speaes most grown is 
bicolor, purple and rose, 4 to 5 ft high, flowenng early in autumn 
Sieboldi, blue and purple, 3 to 4 ft , is by nature a shrub, but it is 
generally checked m winter and has to throw up fresh growth, 
thereby in practice becommg herbaceous These shrubs do best 



ia sandy peat m a sheltered place. Prqjagation is by cnttmgs in 
sandy soil under a bell-glass in' summer Plant in autumn or spnng. 

Lettuce (Lactuca sati^'a Ord Compositas) The most popular of all 
salads With the number of good vaneties now available there is no 
difficult}' m getting a long supply of cnsp, nutty Lettuce over the 
greater part of the year The plant mil grow in almost any soil that 
IS reasonably fertile, and mce hearts mayoften be obtained from ground 
that would otherwise be wasted space, between Pea rows, for example, 
or on the ndges of soil that result from making Celery trenches 

"Bolting *' The one senoos trouble with Lettuces is what gardeners 
term " bolting," that is, running to seed prematurely. Tffis spoils 
the plant for eihble purposes It is more common with the upright 
(Cos) vaneties than with the dwarf (Cabbage) section, and a rehable, 
non-boltmg variety, such as Favounte or ^ntmuity, should always 
be grown as a stand-by However, there is not, as a rule, much 
trouble from bolting with the Cos sorts li they are grown unchecked 
from the first, put out in moist soil, and us^ young, " Bolting " 
IS known by the plants throttang up a shoot from the centre instead 
of remaimng firm It is useless to keep plants which betray this 
weakness, but those who like cooked Lettuces need not waste them, 
even though they may have no pets, such as rabbits, to feed A 
hght coat of bone fiotir or superphosphate, say 4 oz per square y^d, 
spread on and forked m before plantmg, help them to form 
hearts The ground should be dug deeply, and a dressmg of decayed 
manure turned in during the process 

Sowing The first sowing of seed may be made in a cool house or 
frame in winter If Lettuce is in great demand, and there is a frame 
or pit available, Ihe seed may be spnnkled over it broadcast, and the 
plants thinned to a few inches apart. When they have grown a little, 
some may be drawn unhearted and nsed, while the others are left 
to mature Otherwise, the seed may be sown thinly m boxes, and 
the plants put out m Apnl Seed may be sown outdoors on a w arm 
border early m March, but in exposed places the end of the month 
will be early enough for safety The sod should be dug, crumbled, 
raked fine, and drills drawn x ft apart and about ^ m deep The 
seed germinates quickly if the ground is moist, but not sodden, at 
sowing time If the seedlmgs come qmckly they should be thinned, 
and when the plants begin to crowd each other agam they should 
be planted out i ft apart after showery weather, very large varieties, 
like Giant White Cos, may he given more room 

WTiere Lettuces are in great demand it is well to sow httle and 
often, so as to maintain a regular supply of young plants, some of 
which will always be hearting in To make one or two large sovvings 
with the object of mamtaming a regular supply is a bad practice, 
as the plants come m together m large quanfaties and will not keep. 
A final sowing may be made outdoors about nud-August The 
plants thus raised will be set out i ft apart in autumn to stand the 
winter, which they will do m most years if a hardy variety is chosen. 

Blanching When the plants are fully grown the hearts should be 
blanched by tying the outer leaves up just above the centre with a 
strip of raphia. They should be tied firmly, but not drawn tightly, 
or ■&€ hearts may rot. 

Varieties Pans White and Giant White are two reliable Cos 
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vancties, with Hicks's Hardy white and Black*seeded Bath to sow in 
August Favounte and Continuity are splendid Cabbage varieties 
Those who force Lettuces (see also French Gardening) should note 
the following sorts Romaine Cos, Acquisition Cabbage, and Improved 
Chavigny Cabbage Noire Pansienne is also good 
For Lamb's Lettuce see Com Salad 

Leucocnnum (leu-co-cri-num Ord Lihaces) The only species 
grown IS montanum, a rare hardy herbaceous perennial with white 
flowers It should be grown in loam and leafmould, with sand 
Propagation is by oflsets while the plants are dormant Plant m 
autumn or spnng 

Leucojum, Snowflake (leu-co-jum Ord Amaryllideae) These pretty 
hardy bulbs rival the Snowdrops in charm The speaes aestivum 
IS the Summer Snowflake and vemum the Spnng Snowflake, the 
2-flowered form of the latter called Vagenen or biflonim is very beauti- 
ful, as IS carpathicum All the above have white flowers tipped with 
green, but in carpathicum the edge is yellow, there are 2 or 3 flowers 
per stem Plant a few inches apart m colomes in autumn For 
propagation take the offsets in summer 
Leucothoe (leu-co*th6-8 Ord Encaceas) These evergreen shrubs 
are closely allied to Andromedas, in fact the best species, such as 
axillans, Catesbaei and recurva, all with white flowers, are now 
classed with Andromedas by botanists Davisiae (Lobbuj is a good 
Californian speaes with white flowers in spnng, height 3 to 4 ft 
Sandy peat and leafmould form a suitable compost Propagation 
IS by layers or division in autumn Plant in autumn or spnng 
Lewisia (Ifiw-is-ia Ord Portulacem) Hardy plants, suitable for the 
rockery, and thnving in diy, sunny spots if given a compost of 
loam, leafmould, and sand They are propagated by division or 
seeds in spnng Rediviva is a very interesting plant, Rowing about 
4 ms high, and with rose flowers m summer. It owes its name to its 
habit of reviving after apparently dying after flowenng Tweedyi 
has pink flowers in August Howelli, rose. Cotyledon, rose, and 
Fmchii, pink, are other pretty speaes These plants are among the 
gems of the Alpine house at Wisley, Surrey 
Leycestena (leyces-ter-ia Ord Capnfohaceae) Formosa, a hardy 
deciduous shrub. IS the only speaes grown Height 4 ft It produces 
its purple and white flowers m summer, is not particular as to soil, 
and may be propagated by cuttings of npe wood in autumn or young 
wood in spnng, under a bell-glass It does well by the sea A 
variegated form is obtainable Plant m autumn or spnng 
Liatns, Blazing Star (li-a-tns Ord Composite) Hardy herbaceous 
plants, thriving in light soil, and propagated by division in spnng, 
or by seeds in a greenhouse or frame Pycnostachya is the most 
popular speaes, it bears purple floivers on spikes about 4 ft high 
m late summer Spicata, purple, 5 ft , and gramimfolia dubia, 
purplish rose, 4 ft , are also grown 
Libertia (li-b6r-tia Ord Indem) Useful plants for the border or 
rockery, flowenng late m spnng They hke light, fnable soil, and a 
covenng of litter or ashes in winter Propagation is by division or 
seeds in spnng Formosa, ft , grandiflora, 3 ft , and ixioides, 
3 ft , all with white flowers in late spnng or early summer, are good 
Pamculata, ij ft , also with white flowers, is pretty, but more tender 



Libocedrus, Incenge Cedar (libS-cc'dras Ord Comfera) A small 
genus of evergreen Comfers, the most popular speaes of which is 
decurrens, a tall, slender, and beautiful tree It likes a well-drained, 
loamy soil Propagation is by seeds, sown when npe in a greenhouse 
or frame, and by cuttings m summer Aureo-vanegata, yellow 
leaves, and compacta glauca, are vaneties Plant in autumn 
or spring 

Libonia (ll-bd-ma Ord Acanthaceae) A useful hothouse genus, 
fiowenng in winter Loam with a third of leafmould and some sand 
suits l^opagation is by cuttings beneath a bell-glass in spring 
Flonbunda, 2 ft high, yellow, is &e popular speaes 
Lichens As symbiotic combinations of fungi and algae, hchens are 
interesting items in plant life, but when present, with mosses, on 
fruit trees, the hchens are out of place They are less common on 
trees growing 10 well-drained soil than on those m damp ground Old 
orchard trees are often badly infested The bark can be cleaned by 
spraying the trees m winter with x Ib of caustic soda and z lb 
of commercial potash, each mixed separately in tubs containmg 
5 gallons of water, then put together Gloves should be worn 
Ligustrura, Pnvet (li-gfls-trum Ord Oleacea) The popular ever- 
green hedge plant known as oval-leaved Pnvet is Ligustrum ovali- 
fohum (see Hedges) , the Golden Pnvet is a form of it The genus 
is a large one, but not of great importance save for the Pnvet, 
although such speaes as conaceum, japomcum (Sieboldi), and its 
large form macrophyllum, and luadum, and its beautiful form 
tncolor, are worth planting in large shrubbenes Henryi and 
Delavayanum are good evergreens of modem introduction 
Lilac, Syringa (sS-iln-ga Ord Oleaceas) The common Lilac is one 
of the best of small flowenng trees, and every lover of this firagrant 
old favounte should try to add a few selected vanebes to his shrub- 
bery There are sevei^ which have finer flowers than the common 
Lilac, while retaimng its fragrance Of such are 

Charles X, lilac Mane Legraye, single white 

Delphme, lavender Rubra de Marly, red 

Madame Lemome, double Souvenir de Lotus Spith, 

white deep hlac 

rhese may be planted in autumn or spnng, preferably in deep, 
loamy soil, but they are not fastidious so long as the soil is not 
downnght poor Persica is the Persian and vulgans the common 
Lilac Hardy as the Lilac is. it may suffer to the extent of not 
blooming in cold spnngs if planted in a draughty spot 

Forcing Lilacs are also grown in pots for forcing into early bloom, 
and for this purpose the vanety Charles X is much used Small 
plants may be potted up mto 7-m or 8-m m autumn, in a compost 
of loam and leafmould 

Propagation Prmapally by cuttings and grafting Suckers may 
be removed from the base m autumn, and may be planted out if 
stock is wanted Or cuttings of npe shoots may be mserted outside 
m autumn 

Pruning This may form a part of the gathenng, the flower-stems 
bemg cut just above pomts where buds nestle in the axils of the 
leaves, these buds developmg into flowenng shoots the following 
year See also Syrmga ® 
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Lihum, I^ly (la-ium. Ord JLiIiaceas) A large and very important 
genus, giving us beautiful plants for conservatory, greenhouse, and 
garden, and exquisite flowers for wreaths and for table and church 
decoration The Liliums are true bulbs, and under pot culture thrive 
m loam, with a third each of peat and leafmould, with sand The 
only real difference in culture between Liliums and Hyacinths, for 
example, is that as the former have a habit of producing roots above 
the bulb, at the lower part of the stem, it is desirable to place the 
bulbs rather low in the pots, and give a top-dressing of soil when the 
stem roots appear Otherwise they may be treated Uke Hyacinths 
They also do well m bowls or pots of peat-moss fibre and shell When 
used for garden decoration. Ljhums should be given sheltered places 
The soil should be well drained, and if stiff, hghtened with road 
scrapmgs, leafmould, peat, and sand They may be covered twice 
their own depth 

Varithes for Pot Culture The most popular are speciosum (lanci> 
fohum) Kraetzen, white, speciosum roseum and rubrum, white 
spotted with pink or red, longifforum, w'bite, and lon^orum 
Hamsu, white 

Kinds for the Garden The m(»t popular are auratum, the Golden- 
rayed Japanese Lily, and its varieties rubro-vittatum, virginale, and 
Wittei, 6 ft , candidnm, the white Garden or Madonna Ldy, and its 
double variety, 4 ft , Chalcedomcum, the scarlet Turk's cap, 3 ft ; 
croceum, the Orange Lily, 2 ft , Martagon, purple, and its white 
variety, 3 ft , tignnum, the Tiger Lily, and its vaneties Fortunei 
and splendens, 4-5 ft From 3 to 6 bulbs planted i ft apart in 
groups look well Candidum ought to be bought towards the end 
of summer, the others in autumn or spnng Other good Lihums for 
outdoors are giganteum, pure white flowers, likes a cool, moist place, 
8-10 ft , Henryi, orange, 4-6 ft , pompouium, scarlet, 2 ft , pyrenai- 
cum, the yellow Turk’s cap, 2 ft , sulphureum, pale yellow, 4-5 ft , 
rubellum, red, good under trees at Wisley and elsewhere, ft , 
Kramen, pink hagrant flowers, also hkes some shade, 2 ft , bulbi- 
ferum, cnmson, forms bulbils in the axils of the leaves, 3 ft , Brownu, 
white, suffused purple, 3-4 ft , elegans (Thunbergianum), orange, 
1 ft, not hardy, Humboldti, orange yellow, 4 ft, pardalinum 
(Leopard Lily}, orange with purple spots, 4-5 ft , and umbellatum, 
orange, 2-3 ft 

Propagation Prmapally by offsets, but also to some extent by 
scales 

Disease The fungus Botrytis mncrea, which attacks candidum in 
the garden about the time it comes into bloom, greatly disfigures 
the plant for the time being, but does not necessarily prevent it 
from flowenng well the following year Rich moist soil should be 
avoided In bad cases the bulbs may be burned and fresh planted, 
these being lifted yearly and dusted with green sulphur 

A considerable Lily cult has grown up, and lovers of the plant 
should examine the wntings of speciahsts and the operations of 
growers and societies 

Lily of the Valley (Convallana majalis) This dehaously scented old 
favourite should be grown both outdoors and in It is of the easiest 
cultivation, and inexpensive It may be forced or treated as a simple 
greenhouse plant wi^ equal success. Th(»e who are satisfied with 
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iiowers in Apnl need give no arttficiaJ heat whatever It suffices 
to put half a dozen ” flowenng crow-ns " with the tips exposed in a 
5-m pot to autumn in ordinary bulb soil, plunge them in fibre like 
Hyacinths, and put them in the greenhouse a few weeks later They 
will remain with httle or no sign of growth until the warm weather 
of sprmg comes, and then will come into bloom rapidly What is 
more, the leaves will follow qmckly on the flovrers 
Forcing When the crowns are forced in bottom heat the flowers 
come in advance of the leaves By getting retarded crowns—that 
IS, crowns kept dormant by cold storage— flowers may be had within 
a month from starting the forong, and with successions the supply 
can be maintained over a long penod The crowns may be pnt m 
damp moss or moist cocoa-nut-fibre refuse for forcmg, and should 
be kept in the dark until the spikes are weU up. then put m the hght 
and potted when the flowers show Berbn crowns are good for forang 
In the Garden Choose a moist, shady place A dressing of peat and 
leafmould will improve heavy soil Buy speaal clumps and plant 
m autumn, not rdying on forced crowns Fortm's Giant is a fine 
vanety, and there are several other large forms 
lily Tree See Magnoha 
Lily, Water See Nymphaea and Water Lahes 
Lime. Very useful m gardens, although a shallow limestone soil is by 
no means the best for general gardemng Limestone and chalk are 
carbonates of hme (calcium carbonates), when they are subjected 
to great heat m a kiln a great deal of carbonic aad is dnven ofl, and 
we get calaum oxide— caustic hme, qmckhme If the £reshly«bumed 
lumps are damped with a httle water they crumble to a powder, 
givmg off heat This is calaum hydroxide, hydrate of hme or 
slaked hme In the slaked state hme is easy of apphcation It 
may be apphed at the rate of 14 lb per square rod to land that has 
been hea^y manured for several years, and will do good by neutral- 
ising the humic acid which has accumulated, and which checks 
decomposition and mtnfication It should not be applied to ground 
devoid of humus Qmckhme should not be added to decayed manure 
or soot, because it bberates ammoma Ground chalk is a good 
apphcation for hght soil and may be used at the rate of 28 lb per rod 
Milk of hme is used in conjunction with copper sulphate as a fungiade 
(see Bordeaux Mixture) Fresh, powdered qmckhme may be dusted 
over the ground at mght to kill slugs Gas-hme may be used at the 
rate of 14 lb per square rod if green vegetables have been badly 
mfested with clnb-root and gall-weevil, proAuded it is allowed to he 
on the surface for 6 weeks before bemg turned in To make hme- 
water, which is good for reduang slugs, put 3 lb of hme m a gallon of 
water, and let it stand a few hours, then strain off the clear hquid and 
use at mght HydrauUc hme is impure chalk containing much sihea 
Lime-sulphur. A combination of hme and sulphur has been found to 
be one of the best of fungiades and insectiades, and is recommended 
m several parts of this work We do not give particulais for Tnairtnp 
it, because the process is somewhat slow and compUcated, and because 
tile manufactured article can be obtained of the proper strength 
(specific gravity 13 at, say, 60®), and with directions for use, at 
reasonable pnees from most seedsmen and nurserymen. A brass 
not copper, sprayer should be used m applying it * 



grass-ade downwards, and left for a year, when it should be chopped 
up and used The layer of soil (“ top-spit *') immediately beneath 
the turf of a good meadow is also excellent as potting loam, if yellow 
or light brown, but the grey soil from limestone is not good enough, 
and the dark soil from clay is not the best Loam is the finest body 
soil for a garden, as when tilled and manured it suits nearly all 
plants See also Soil 

Loasa ( 16 -£-sa Ord Loasacex) Seedsmen offer aurantiaca, which is 
the latentia of botamsts, and can be treated as a half-hardy annual 
(see Annuals) It is a trailer or rambler with orange flowers m 
August The hairiness is unpleasant 

Lobelia (Id-be-lia Ord Campanulaceas) A most useful genus, giving, 
as it docs, dwarf bedding and tall herbaceous plants The litUe 
border Lobelia as we meet with it in gardens is a form of the species 
ennus, which came from the Cape in the eighteenth century It is 
itself a dwarf plant, but some of its varieties are still smaller Among 
the seedsman's varieties one finds Cobalt Blue, Barnard's Perpetual, 
Crystal Palace, Emperor William, Imperial Blue, White Gem, 
Pnma Donna, and others, all forms of ennus Apparently Lobehas are 
grown as largely as they ever were, for, although the nbbon border 
is not as popular as it was, the want of a low, compact edging plant 
which will bloom profusely for several months often asserts Itself. 

Propagahon These Lobelias may be grown as half-Wdy annuals, 
being raised from seed in a warm bouse or frame in winter After- 
wards they may be perpetuated by cuttings, taken m winter from 
"stock" plants lifted m autumn, potted, and wintered on the 
shelf of a warm house 

Pot Culture Ramosa and its vaneties, blue, white, and rose, are 
taller than ennus, and are often grown in pots Tenuior, blue, is 
another charming sort for pots 

Border Ktnds, Cardinalis is a hardy herbaceous perenmal, growing 
about 3 ft high, with scarlet flowers in summer, and green foliage 
Fulgens is also a fine scarlet perennial, blooming somewhat earlier, 
there are many vaneties of it, the well-known Queen Victona differs 
in having purple foliage All grow 2 to 3 ft high Syphilitica, blue, 
IS a fine, tall, summer-flowermg species, and is a hardy perenmal 
Tupa IS a Chilian herbaceous species, scarlet, 3 ft , best in a sunny 
sheltered place The perenmals hke nch, fnable soil, and are pro- 
pagated by cuttings in spnng, it is best to winter cardinalis and 
fulgens in frames They make beautiful beds and border groups 
if planted 2 ft apart in May and well watered 

Locust Tree, See Robinia. 

Locust Tree (of Senpture) See Ceratonia 

Loganberry. A hybnd fruit, raised in Amenca, perhaps by inter- 
crossing a Blackberry and a Raspberry In Great Bntain the 
Loganberry has been crossed with the Raspberry m the hope of 
getting a sub-hybnd of the same vigour and cropping power as the 
Loganberry, but with better flavour Poor quahty is, indeed, the 
great defect of the Loganberry It is a tremendous grower, espeaally 
in moist clay land or nch loam, making shoots 10 ft long or more, 
and nearly i in thick, in a season The fruit is much larger than 
that of either Blackberries or Raspberries, and is borne profusely 
It may be stewed, preserved as jam, or canned m syrup 



Market Culture During recent years it has been largely planted 
ior canning, the shoots being trained horizontally or diagonally to 
honzontal wires, of which there are generally 4 lengths, each i ft 
above the other, strained on stout posts The plants should be 
12 ft apart, and the rows may be 7 ft apart Three tons to the 
acre is a satisfactory crop 

In Private Gardens The Loganberry is suitable for plantmg against 
arches or pillars It may be planted m deeply dug and manured 
soil between November and March inclusive The plants should 
not be allowed to get crowded with old wood, but should be kept thin 
by prumng out in early autumn shoots which have bruited 
Propagation Plants may be rooted from tips pegged down towards 
the end of summer, and bear well in the third year 
Enemy The Loganberry may be attacked by the Raspberry 
beetle (Byturus) Shake the canes over greased or tarred boards held 
slacungly against them in hlay when the beetles are laying eggs 
m the lowers 

Lomana {ld*ma-na Ord Fihces). A large genus of ferns, resembling 
Blechnums, some hardy, notably Spicant, the British Hard Fern, 
which has broad, green, hard, leathery fronds, cnstata, multifurcata 
and ramo-cnstata are a few of the many vaneties They are pro- 
pagated by division Gibba requires a warm greenhouse; Belhi 
IS a pretty vanet>» of it Cihata, which resembles gibba, is a good 
room fern, grandis is a good vanety of it These should be grown 
m loam and peat, equal parts, with sand Propagation is by spores 
(see Ferns) and offsets 

London Pnde {Saafraga umbrosa) A pretty edging plant, hardy, 
perennial, throwing up sprays of rosy flowers m summer, height 
6 ms It IS not particular as to soil, and may be increased by division 
m sprmg 

Lomcera, Honeysuckle (lon-i-ce-ra, often lon-ic-er-a Ord Capn- 
fohaceaa) As the Honeysuckle genus, this is one of considerable 
raportance and we have accordingly given attention to it under 
Honeysuckle We may, however, add a few remarks on a few 
modem speaes, notably such bush evergreens of modem mtroduction 
M nitida and pileata The former is becoming very popular as a 
hedge plant (see Hedges) The latter is suitable for rockwork, its 
vanety yunnanensis is very beautiful m autumn with its masses of 
amethyst-coloured frmts Maacku, white, 8-10 ft, makes a fine 
bush Chaetocarpa is also of bushy habit, and produces large 
pnmrose-coloured flowers in pairs Belgica, yellow flowers with 
carmine tube, sweet, evergreen, tragophylla, evergreen, yellow, not 
swwL a twiner, Giraldu, bronzy leaves and violet flowers, a twmer, 
^d Henryi, chocolate and yellow, an evergreen twmer, are all in- 
teresting Plant in autumn or spnng 
Loosestrife, The purple Loosestnfe is Lythrum Sahcana. the yeflow is 
Lysimachia vulgans Both are native plants, but are often planted 
m gardens by the side of water or in semi-wild parts Height 4 ft 

Lophospermum See Maurandia 
Loquat See Enobotrya 
Lord Anson’s Pea See Lathyrus 

Loropetaium (lo-ro-p6t.a-lum Ord Hamamehdese) The only specier 
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IS chinense, a deciduous shrub with white flowers in autumn, height 
3 to 4 ft It is a very ornamental plant, liking, and deserving, good 
loamy soil Propagation is by cuttings under a handhght in summer 
or by layers in autumn Plant m autumn or spring Pot-culture 
IS practised with it m large places, a cool greenhouse bemg chosen, 
as forcing in heat is undesirable 

Lotus {l6-tus Ord Leguminosae) This is a very large genus, but 
not much use is made of it in gardens The double form of corm- 
culatus, the native Bird's-foot Trefoil, a hardy herbaceous perenmal, 
IS, however, grown on the rockery, where its golden-yellow flowers 
are very attractive in summer Ordmary soil. Propagation is by 
division in spring 
Lotus, Sacred, See Nelumbiura 
Love Apple. See Tomato 
Love Grass See Eragrostis and Annuals 

Love-in-a-mist (Nigella) A pretty hardy annual (see Annuals) The 
largest variety is Miss Jekyll, which has fine blue flowers, and is one 
of the best late-bloonung annuals, especially on hmestone 
Love-in-idleness. See Pansy 
Love-hes-bleeding See Amaranthus candatus 
Luculia (iQ-cQ-ha Ord Rubiace®) The fragrant greenhouse shrub, 
gratissima, bears pale pink flowers in autumn, and is good for planting 
out in a large house It thrives in equal parts of peat and loam, 
with sand Propagation is by cuttings in heat m early summer 
Prune back to the old wood m winter 
Lunaria See Honesty 
Lungwort See Pulmonana 

Lupmus, Lupin (lu-pi-nus Ord Legummos®) Popular plants, 
including both hardy annuals and perennials 
Prtnctpal Species and Vanettes Arboreus, the tree Lupin, is a hardy 
evergreen with purple and yellow flowers m summer, growing 5 to 
6 ft high, Snow Queen (White Queen) is a good white variety 
Hartwegi, blue and white, 2 ft. is a hardy annual Hybndus 
atrococciueus is a splendid annual, scarlet with white tips, probably 
a form of mutabihs Nanus, blue and white, i ft , is a hardy annual 
Polyphyllus is a fine blue hardy herbaceous perenmal, 3 to 4 ft high, 
alba, white, Purple King, purple, and Somerset, yellow, are forms 
of it, but there are many vaneties and hybnds oSered by seedsmen 
in separate colours and mixtures Subcamosus, blue and white, 
X ft , IS a perenmal 

Garden Strains There are now some splendid garden strains of 
Lupins, both annual and perenmal, but pa^cularly the latter, which 
are so fine as to rival Delphimums and have a wider range of colours, 
they are quite perfectly hardy and thnve m almost any soil Height 
3 ft Sow outside in spnng Perenmals equally with annuals seed freely 
Lycaste (ly-c&s-tS Ord Orchidace®) A small genus of Orchids, 
requinng a warm house, with abundance of water in the growing 
season, and little during the penod of rest They thnve in fibrous 
peat Propagation is by division after flowenng, 50® to 60® will be 
a suitable temperature m winter, 70® to 80® m summer Skinnen, 
with red and white flowers in winter, 15 ms high, is the most popular 
species, there are many varieties of it, as well as some hybnds 
Costata, cream, and gigantea, purple and orange, are also grown 
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Lychnis, Rose Campion (Ifch-nis Ord Caryophylleas) Beautifal 
hardy plants, comprising both annuals and perennials The most 
popular of the latter is chalcedomca, which grows 2 to 3 ft high, and 
bears hght scarlet flowers at the top of the stems The latter are 
easily broken from the rootstick and the plant should therefore be 
handled carefully It may be propagated by seed or division in 
spring It IS not fastidious about soil There are white and double 
vaneties Coeh-rosa, the Agrostemma Coeli-rosa of gardens, is a 
pretty hardy annual with rose and white flowers Coronana (Agros- 
temma coronana) is a perenmal 3 ft high, with red flowers and silvery 
foliage, there are white and double vaneties Flos-cucuU, red, i ft 
high, early summer, is the Bnfash Cuckoo Flower or Ragged Robm, 
a pretty wilding Fulgens, venmhon, i ft , early summer, and its 
variety Haageana, scarlet, are perennials, as is Viscana, the German 
Catchfly, whose double rose vanety, splendens plena, is a beautiful 
late spnng perenmal with rose flowers Grandiflora is a rare Chinese 
species, scarlet, 1 ft, not quite hardy Vespertina (alba) is the 
perennial white Campion Diuma or dioica is the native Red 
Campion, of which the double form is grown in gardens Most of the 
Lychnises thnve in ordinary garden soil, and are easily raised from 
seed m spnng, where seed is not available, division may be pursued 
m early autumn, or cuttings used in early spnng 
Lycium, Box Thom (I^c-i-um Ord Solanacem) Ihe species barbamm, 
with its narrow leaves and spiny joints (hence Box Thorn; it is also 
known as Tea Plant) and reddish veined flowers, a deciduous rambler, 
is sometimes grown, but it is not of much importance Any soil 
Lycopersicum esculentum See Tomato 

Lycopodium, Club Moss (Iyc6-p6-dium Ord Lycopodiaceae) The 
Lycopodiums form dense masses of verdure Clavatum is the 
Bntish Club Moss Peat, with a quarter each of Sphagnum moss and 
sand, suits Tips of the growing shoots soon make plants if put m a 
warm, shady place The plants are best grown in wooden baskets 
They must We shade and abundance of water in summer, but httle 
water in winter 

Lygodium, Climbing Fern (ly-g6*dium Ord Filices) The species 
japonicum (scandens of gardens), the Chmbing Fern, is smtable for 
growing up the pillars and walls of warm greenhouses and conser- 
vatones, especially if it can be planted out Peat, loam, and leaf- 
mould in equal parts, with sand, make a suitable compost Propa- 
gation IS by spores (see Ferns) or division in spring or summer 
Sjmnging is beneflcial on hot days Palmatum is a good greenhouse 
species Dichotomum needs a stove 
Lyre Flower See Dicentra and Dielj^tia 

Lysimachia, Loosestrife (llssy-mik-ia Ord Pnmnlacese) Cleth- 
roides, white flowers in late summer, 3 ft , is one of the best species 
for the herbaceous border Nummulana is the popular '* Creepmg 
Jenny," which cottage folk love to grow in suspended pots It 
thrives in any soil, and is easily propagated by division, the variety 
aurea has golden leaves See also Loosestrife 
Lythrum (ly-thnim Ord Lythrane®) Salicana is the purple 
Loosestnfe, a hardy perenmal, 4 to 6 ft high, that luxuriates at the 
waterside Rosea and superba are vaneties of it Propagation is 
by division in spring 
K555 
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filaackU (maack-la Ord Legununoss) The species amnrensis is 
an ornamental deciduous shrub or small tree growing up to 6 ft 
high, with greenish'White dowers m summer It hkes a friable 
loamy soil Cladastns amurensis is the same thmg Plant m 
autumn or spnng 

Macartney Rose. See Rosa bracteata 

Macrotonua (m&c-ro<td>mia Ord Boragineae) A small genus, the 
most prominent member of which is e^oides, the Prophet Flower, 
also called Amebia echioides It grows about i ft high, and has 
yellow flowers spotted with brown In early summer Bentharm, 
purple, summer, a ft , is also grown They thnve in a sunny part 
of the rockery in loamy soil, and are propagated by division m spring 
Madonna Lily. See Lihum candidum 
Madwort SeeAlyssum 

Magnolia, Lily Tree (mag-nd-ha. Ord Magnohaceas) Beautiful 
shrubs, some deciduous, others evergreen, some hardy, others 
half-hardy The Magnohas are among the noblest of flowenng 
shrubs, and are worthy of conspicuous positions, planted either 
smgly or in groups, according to the species and the space available; 
one healthy plant of Soulangeana, for example, will occupy a con- 
siderable area and make a splendid object, say on a lawn or other 
selected position Shelter without shade is desirable, to avoid 
injury from cold winds in spnng 

Pnnctpal Speaes and Hybrids Conspicua, the Yulan, has beau- 
tiful white flowers in spnng and is deciduous Grandiflora, large 
white, IS evergreen and a fine plant for a large wall Lennei, rosy- 
purple, spnng, IS deciduous Soulangeana, purple and white, 
spnng, IS deciduous Stellata (Halliana), dwarf, white, blooms m 
advance of its leaves m spnng, is deaduous There are many 
vaneties Stellata is a suitable subject for pot culture 
Among modem species, Delavayi, cream flowers, evergreen, may 
be mentioned as a good plant for a Urge sheltered wall 
Soil The plants are worthy of good soil, and the best results 
must not be expected in poor sand or in shallow soil over chalk, nor 
IS dense damp clay suitable A fnable loamy soil is best Plant 
in spnng 

Propagaiton By layers in autumn for the commoner sorts Nur- 
seiymen also use cuttings and grafts for the better kmds 
Magpie Moth Caterpillar See Gooseberry Enemies 
Mahonia Aquifolia. The same as Berbens Aquifohum, which sea. 
Maidenhair Fern. See Adiantum cuneatum 
Maidenhair Tree See Ginkgo btloba (Salisboria adiantifoha) 

Maiden Pink See Dianthus dcltoides* 

Maiden’s Wreath. See Francoa, 
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Maize, Zea (zS-a Ord Grammesc) Maize, or Indian Com, is much 
esteemed m the Umted States of Amenca It is less grown as a food 
crop in Great Bntain, because the chmate does not permit of npemng 
It Nevertheless both fanners and gardeners use it to some extent 
If a useful garden crop is wanted, an early sugar com should be 
grown, the seed being sown m a warm house or frame in spnng, the 
plants hardened and put out 2 ft apart m June, or seed may be 
sown outdoors m May It is ready when the grains are milky 
Golden Bantam is a good vanety Zea Mays vanegata, Japanese 
stnped Maize, and Four-coloured Maize, both about 3 ft , are good 
for use m large flower gardens, and they may be raised from seed 
m sprmg, sowing in heat and hardening m a frame for planting out 
m June Good garden soil is desirable, poor ground gives indifferent 
results, espeaally if the season should be dry Those who wish to 
use Maize for cooking should plant 18 ms apart m rows 5 ft asunder, 
and gather the cobs before they get hard 
Malcolmia, Virgiman Stock (mal-co-mia Ord Crucifera) Only one 
species IS important, and that is mantima, the Virgiman Stock, a 
pinkish-Ulac hardy annual, which blooms m a few weeks from seed 
sown outside m spnng, and makes a charming border 
Male Fern See Nephrodium (Lastrea) Fihx-mas 
Mallow, Jew's See Kema 
Mallow, Musk. See Malva moschata 
Mallow, Rose See Lavatera rosea 
Mallow, Tree See Lavatera arborea 

Malope, MMlow (ma-ld-pe Ord Malvacem) Tall, strong, hardy 
annuals Tnflda grandiflora has dark, rose flowers, there is a 
white form called alba Height 3 ft Sow outside in spnng 
Molus See Pyrus Malus and Apples 

Malva, Mallow (m&l-va Ord Malvaceae) Hardy herbaceous annuals, 
biennials, and perenmals, the most popular of which is moschata, 
the Musk Mallow, a hardy perennial with rose flowers m summer, 
height z ft . there is a white vanety Any good soil Propagation 
by seed or division m spring 
Mamtllana. See Cactus 

MandevUIa The species suaveolens is a half-hardy perenmal chmber 
with fragrant white flowers in early summer It may be planted 
out m a large house Propagation is by cuttmgs under a bell-glass 
with bottom heat in summer, and by seeds Loam, with a fourth 
of decayed manure and some sand, makes a suitable sml 
Manetti See Rose The Maueth is used by nurserymen as a stock 
on which to bud certain vaneties of Roses It is itself propagated 
by cuttings 

Manna Ash See Fraxmns Omus 

MANURES AND MANURING 

Without a proper choice and use of manures, gardemng cannot be 
earned on successfully, and a study of manures should be one of the 
first tasks of the learner Virgm ground, such as is found in new 
conntnes, will produce good crops for several years without 
manuring, but where crops have been grown over a long period, 
frequent manuring becomes necessary 
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Manures and Manuring— 

Natural Manures Dealing with these 
tables \nll be useful 

I ton of good decayed stable manure 1 
contams approximately ] 


X ton of cow manure contains 
approximately 


I ion of pig manure contams 
approximately 


first of all, the follouring 


X2lb 

potash 

8 .. 

phosphoric acid 

II 

nitrogen 

16 „ 

lime 

47 » 

81b 

potash 

3 H 

phosphonc acid 

9 M 

nitrogen 

10 „ 

hme 

30 M 

4 lb 

potash 

4 » 

phosphonc acid 

16 

nitrogen 

35 H 

59 

lime 


The plan of calculating the value of manure by the proportions 
which it contains of the four ingredients quoted is useful as a general 
guide, because they are the pnucipal requirements of crops, at the 
same time, it should be pointed out that the proportions vary with 
the food of the ammals The excrement of cows fed on Turmps is 
not so nch as that of ammals which are allowed cake We see that 
pig manure is nominally the richest, but that much the largest 
proportion of its fertibsing constituents is hme, and on most soils 
that is not so important as any of the other three On the whole, 
manure from stables is the best, but cow manure is preferable to 
horse manure on dry sod \ 

Hotbed Manure A double use should be got from every cartload 
of fresh manure in a garden The first use is to yield beat, and this 
the manure will do if, when taken from the stables, it is turned in 
and out on 3 successive days, and then trodden down into a hotbed 
(see Hotbeds, Annuals, Mushrooms. Violets, and other crops) After 
it has served its purpose as a hotbed, it will be thoroughly decayed 
and m exceUent condition for dressing ground When manure has 
to be laid up for a time, the heap should be made at a spot remote 
from dwellings, and on a bed which will retain the ammoma-ennched 
liquid that drains out of the heap A hght coat of gypsum will fix 
the ammonia 

QuanMtes of Manure A good quantity of manure to use is 2 
barrow-loads per square rod of ground, or 30 tons per acre In 
heavy soil it serves the best purpose when worked under the top-spit 
towards the end of winter (see Bastard-trenching and Digging) 
In hght soils over sand or chalk, it is best laid on the top after autumn 
bastard- trenching, and dug into the top-spit m spnng Human 
excrement (" Night Soil ") is best laid up, where available, m a heap 
v/ith ashes, and turned into ground which is to be cropped with 
coarse Green vegetables 
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Fowl Manure This is very strong, and is best dned and then mixed 
with a considerable bulk of earth or wood ashes before use 
Drted Blood A good fertiliser, especially for Green vegetables and 
Omons To every gallon of blood i lb of hreshly-slaked hme should 
be added for drying purposes 

Lmtng When manure decaj's m the soil, humic acid accumulates, 
and it sometimes happens that after a piece of ground has been 
manured for several consecutive years crops do badly on it To use 
the gardener's phrase, it has become " manure>sick " To speak 
with greater exactitude, an excess of humic acid has accumulated 
The best plan in such a case is to dress the ground with broken 
chalk or hme (See Lime ) 

Artificial Manures The fact that natural manures owe their value 
to the proportions which they contam of certam ingredients has led 
to the development of what are called artificial or chemical manures 
It was known that bones nounshed crops, but that their action was 
slow Vanous plans were tned to bnng the bones mto a quicker- 
acting state, amongst them that of treating with sulphunc acid 
This proved to be successful, and the product was put on the market 
under the name of superphosphate of lime Bone flour, bone meal, 
and mineral superphosphate are other forms of prepared bone 
Phosphates The foUowmg are the percentages of tncalac phos- 
phate m diflerent fertilisers 


basic slag (not needed on chalk) 
steamed bone flour , 
bone meal . 
dissolved bones 
fish guano « • • • 

ground mineral phosphate . 
phosphate of potash . 

superphosphate of hme 


. . 38 

. 58 to 60 

. 45 (also yields ammonia) 

3 * 

. . 18 

(up to) 65 

. 37 (also yields potash) 

. 26 to 35 


Basic slag, a by-product of the ironworks, is nominally the most 
economical form of phosphonc-acid fertiliser for soils which lack hme, 
but does its best work on grass Superphosphate of hme is the 
best for soils contaimng hme Mineral superphosphate at the rate 
of 7 lb per square rod is a valuable fertihser for fruit trees and pod- 
bearing crops It may be apphed in February, but should not be 
dusted over young growmg crops 

Potash This is also highly importent The percentages in difierent 
chenucal znanutes are as follows 



Usual perctnlage of pjrtty 

PercetOage of polasi 

Salpbate ot potash . 
Nitrate of potash 

Muriate of potash 
Phosphate of potash . 
Kainit 

Potash salts 

t 

• • 

« 

• 

90 

80 

48 

13 } 

30-30 

4 ® . 

39 (aiso rntrogen} 

50 

(also phosphonc 
[add) 


«« yapiuiug uiuugcu, ano poospaate of potash 
as also yielding phosphonc acid, are parbcularly valuable, but their 
cost IS high Kaimt is good as a winter apphcation turned well under 
at tte rate of 14 lb per square rod. but on the whole inferior for 
garden purposes to sulphate of potash, which is exceUent, and may be 
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Manures and illB.mrmg—«mitnued 
used at the rate of 4 lb per square rod, or 2 lb may be used with 3 lb, 
of superphosphate, the two being mixed and applied about midwinter 
Nitrogen and Ammonia The mtrogenous fertilisers are valuable 
according to the quantity of ammoma which they yield The 
following IS a table of kinds and quantities* 

sulphate of ammoma . . 20 to 24 per cent 

mtnte of soda . . 18 per cent 

nitrate of potash . . 15I » (also contains potash) 

hoof and horn panngs . . id „ „ 

castor meal . . . 5 i „ „ 

rape dust . . . 5 „ „ 

mtrate of ammonia 33^ „ „ 

mtrate of hme . 15 i 1. „ 

‘feather waste . . 10 „ „ 

soot . . • (up d „ „ 

shoddy ... i „ „ (upwards) 

mtrohm (calaum cyanamlde) 18 „ (upwards) 


The last, a modem fertiliser, contains 20 to 30 per cent of free 
hme, and is a valuable manure for hmeless soils It could be used 
as a top dressing for weakly crops in the same way as sulphate of 
ammoma and mtrate of soda It is wasteful to dig these into 
vacant ground m winter Shoddy, a waste from the wool factones, 
yields ammoma, and is used by Hop growers Hoof panngs yield 
phosphoric acid 

Sulphate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda These are undoubtedly 
the two most important mtrogenous fertilisers Sulphate of ammonia 
IS particularly important, as mixing well with superphosphate of 
hme (the most important phospbatic fertiliser) and sulphate of 
potash (the best potash fertiliser) The three can be mixed in a 
complete fertiliser in the following proportions by weight, a httle 
steamed bone flour being added, partly as yielding phosphates 
slowly, partly as preventing the mixture from cakmg veiy hard 


Complete or Perfect Fertiliser 
superphosphate of hme, 35 per cent grade . 4 
sulphate of ammoma ... x 

sulphate of potash . . . x 

steamed bone flour ... x 


Used at the rate of 4 to 6 lb per rod m late winter, this mixture is 
good alike for vegetables, fruit, and flowers It can be kept for a 
considerable time after nuxing if the place is dry; and lumps which 
form can be crushed easily It may be spread over the ground and 
dug in for general crops, and sprinkled in the dnlls for Potatoes at 
planting time For pot plants, spnnkle a thin coat over the surface 
of the soil and water in 

Liquid Manure Plants coming into flower, vegetables m pod. and 
trees in fruit are benefited by hquid manure, whether 10 the form 
of liquid from stables and cow>-houses, broken down to the colour of 
weak tea with water, house slops, mtrate of soda and superphosphate 
at the rate of i ox each per gallon of water, or sheep-droppings 
soaked in water 
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Soot-taater This is an excellent liquid, made by pntimg some soot 
into a piece of sacking and hanging it in a tub cf water for a few 
hours Dry soot is a safe sttmnlant for most crops if spread on the 
ground ^ in thick and hoed in 

Green Manure Mustard at tiie rate of a oz per rod, with | oz of 
Rape, mixed and sown in summer after early Potatoes, Peas, or 
Broad Beans, and cut down and dug m early in wmter, is the best 
green manure It is particularly useful where wirewonn is trouble* 
some Farmers often sow it for autumn sheep-food 
Hop Manure Useful at the rate of 2 bushels per rod 
Seaweed May be used near the sea It should be laid up m summer 
and turned several times before use at the same rate as stable manure 
Dry Soot Good at the rate of | peck per rod Wood ashes, but 
not coal ashes, may be mixed with it Lime and soot should not be 
mixed except for immediate diggmg-m, or amm onia. wiU be lost 

Maple These handsome trees are of considerable importance, as we 
see under Acer A campestre is the common Maple, Negundo (the 
vanegated form of which is so beautiful as a small tree) is the Ash- 
leaved Maple or Box Elder, palmatum is the Japanese Maple, plata- 
noides is the Norway Maple, Pseudo-platanus is the Sycamore or 
Mock Plane, lubrum is the Scarlet Maple, and sacchannum is the 
Sugar Maple The Norway Maple is a good town tree, particularly 
as represented by the two fine forms Schwedlen and Reitenbachii 
For real leaf-beauty, however, the dissectum section of the Japanese 
Maple stands apart, for the foliage is elegantly cut as well as nchly 
coloured, the members are hardy, but look their best m a sheltered 
position Deep loamy soil suits Maples are not at their best on 
sand or chalk See also Acer Plant in autumn or early spnng 
Maranta, Arrow-root (ma-rkn-ta Ord Scitamme®) Hothouse her- 
baceous perenmals with handsome foliage, thnvmg m loam, one- 
third leafmould, and sand Propagation is by division when growth 
starts in spnng. puttmg the divisions m bottom heat Chantnen, 
major, Massaogeana, and zebnna are popular, the latter (now 
called Calathea zebnna by botanists) particularly so 
Marguente. The Marguente (Chrysanthemum frutescens) is a useful 
pot plant for cool greenhouses and conservatones, and also for 
window-boxes It grows freely, forms mce bashes, blooms abun- 
dantly, and IS easily grown Cuttmgs of young shoots, or from the 
base, strike readily m spnng, summer, or autumn m sandy sod 
Good plants can be grown m 6-m pots If grey hnes show m the 
leaves, mdicatmg the presence of a grub, they should be pmched 
between thumb and finger If the trouble persists, spray with 
paraffin emulsion See Paraffin The yellow Marguente, Etoile 
d'Or, is almost as popular as the white, and both may be grown 
successfully under similar treatment Mrs F Sander, white; with 
Anemone-hke frilled flowers, is very pretty Pmk Queen and 
Alexandra are also good The Blue Marguente is Agathaea coelestis, 
and belongs to a different genus It may. however, be grown m the 
same way as the true Marguentes For Margaret (or Marguente) 
Carnations see Carnation ' 

Margyncarpus, Pearl Berry (mar-gy-n-car-pus Ord Rosacea) The 
only species much grown is setosus, an eveigreen shrub with featheir 
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leaves and small green flowers followed by wfete fnnts It is suitable 
for the rockery, m sandy loam and leafmould Propagation is by 
cuttings in summer, inserted in sandy sml under a handhght, and 
by layenng m autumn Plant in autumn or spnng 
Mangold, Cape. See Dimorphotheca 
Mangold, Fig, See Mesembryanthemum 
Mangold, Marsh See Caltha 

Mangolds. The popular Mangolds grown as half-hardy annnals, 
generally in the form of large double lemon and orange Afncan and 
smaller stnped French, have come from Tagetes erecta and T patula 
(corymbosa) respectively They need no descnption, as they are 
already familiar Legion of Honour, yellow with brown flakes, 

9 ms high, 13 charming Treatment as half-hardy annuals, that is, 
sowing in boxes late in winter, pncking-out 3 ms apart in other 
boxes, and planting out i8 ms apart m May or June, smts Good 1 
garden soil, fnable and well-dramed, meets their needs 
The so-called *' Baby Mangold (Tagetes signata pumila) is a 
charming httle plant suitable for an edging, with orange-coloured 
flowers and aromatic leaves Treat hke the others, but plant 
9 ms apart 

Manposa Lily. See Calochortus 

Marjoram. The Pot and Sweet Marjorams, respectivdy Onganum 
Majorana and 0 Omtes, are both used for flavounng They may 
be raised from seed sown outside in spnng and the Pot Marjoram 
may also be increased by division See also Herbs 
Marrow, Vegetable, See Vegetable Marrow 
Marsh Mangold See Caltha 
Martagon. See Lihum Martagon. 

Martynia (mar-tm-ia Ord Pedahneae) The most popular member 
of this genus is fragrans, a greenhouse annual with perfumed enmson 
flowers in summer, height 2 ft Sow m a greenhouse m spnng, and 
when the seedlings are strong pot m 5-m , using loam with a fourth 
of leafmould and some sand 
Marvel of Peru. See Mirabihs 

Masdevalha (m&s-de-vkll-ia Ord Orchidaceae) Bnlhant Orchids, 
with flat flowers, thriving m a warm greenhouse m a compost of 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum moss over abundance of crocks During 
the growing season in summer they must have hberal supplies of 
water, but httle will be wanted in wmter, when they are restmg 
They thnve m a cool house, and are propagated by division at 
midwinter, when fresh growth starts 
Pnnenpal Species Coccinea, red, spnng, 8 ms high, ignea, orange, 
spnng, several vaneties, tovarensis, white, wmter, 6 ms, free- 
flowenng, and Veitchiana, vermilion, spnng, i ft , are a few of the best 
species, but there is much interest m the modem hybnds, for 
particulars of which a good work on Orchids should be consulted 
Matncana (mat-n-c£-na Ord Compositae) The most useful of 
these are the hardy annual vaneties offered by seedsmen, such as 
inodora plemssima, double white, and exinua Golden Ball and 
Silver Ball They can be sown outside m spnng m ordmarj’’ soil 
and thinned to 1 it 

Matthiola {matthi-6-la Ord Cruafene) The only species grown 
under the genenc name is the Hight-scented Stock, which has lilac 
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flowers that are open and dehcionsly scented in the evexung, but dull 
m the morning Sow in an inconspicuous place near the house in 
spnng, m ordinary soil This is the seedsman's hardy annual, 
M btconus, but botanists claim M tnstis as the Night'scented 
Stock, disagreemg, however, as to whether it is a bienmal or an 
evergreen M annua has given the Teu'week and Intermediate 
Stocks M incana has given the bienmal Brompton Stocks Penes- 
trails 13 a downy Cretan species, with scarlet flowers in summer It 
IS sub-shrubby and may be treated hke Brompton Stocks See 
Stocks 

Maurandia or Maurandya (mflur-fln-dia Ord Scrophulannes) 
Chmbing plants for the cool ^eenhouse, or for the pergola or a warm 
wall outside in summer Barclayana, with violet flowers m summer, 
and scandens (Lophospermum scandens), purple flowers in summer, 
are the best known Ibey may be raised from seed in heat m 
spnng, and further increased by cuttmgs under a handhght m 
summer Fnable loamy soil suits them 
Majollana (max-ill-a-na Ord Orchidaces) Terrestnal Orchids with 
fleshy flowers, suitable for a cool house, thnvmg m pots in equal 
parts of peat and chopped Sphagnum moss, and propagated by 
division in spnng They are great moisture-lovers, and like a 
shady place Grandiflora, white and red, Lmdemae, white and 
pink, Sandenana, white and red, and tenmfoha, dark red and 
yellow, are a few of the most popular species 
May. See Crataegus 
May Bug. See Cockchafer 
May Flower. See Epigaea repens 
Mays. See Maize 

Mazus (ma-zus Ord Scrophulaiineae) A small genus, of which 
the species pumilis is the best known It is a tufty perenmal herb, 
growing only 3 or 4 ins high, with underground stems and violet 
flowers in summer It is suitable for the rockery, where it will 
thnve in sandy loam Propagation is by division in spnng 
Meadow Rue See Thaiictrum 
Meadow Saffron See Colchicum 
Meadow Saxifrage. See Saxifraga grannlata 
Meadow Sweet See Spiraea* Ulmana. 

Mealy Bug (Coccus adomdum) One of the worst enemies of indoor 
plants It attacks hothouse, greenhouse, and vinery occupants 
mdiscnminately The white cottony substance seen is merely a 
covenng, the red msect lies beneath, sucks out the sap, and renders 
the fohage offensive with its excrement Regular synngmg m 
summer, with an occasional vaporising by cone, goes far in keepmg 
mealy bug under S}'nnging with a paraffin emulsion (see Paraffin) 
IS good where practicable In an emergency the leaves must be 
sponged If vinenes become infested they must be cleansed 
together with the rods, in wmter 

Meconopsis (mgc-on-fip-sis Ord Papaveracea) Hardy herbaceous 
annuals, biennials, and perenmals Cambnca, the Welsh Poppy, is 
a bardy perenmal with yellow flowers m summer, i ft high there 
IS a double form called plena WaUichu. 3 to 4 ft . blue drooping 
flowers in summer, is a good perennial, enjoying a sheltered, moist 
poation It IS short-hved, and an annual sowmg should be mad p 
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Integnfolia, to 2 ft , is a splendid modern yellow species, a biennial 
Pumcea, to 2 ft , has brownish-red flowers Pamculatk has hairy 
foliage and drooping yellow flowers Racemosa, to 2 ft , vanes 
from blue to purple Baile3ri is a beautiful Tibetan species with 
downy leaves and large blue drooping flowers, height 2 ft Quintu- 
phnervia, hairy foUage, nodding blue flowers, is a modem Chinese 
species introduced by Farrer These grand Popp)nivorts like cool 
spots in the rock garden or border, and are easily raised from seed, 
which is best sown when npe m August m the open, preferably on a 
north aspect Fnable loamy soil is best 
ftSedeola. The species asparagoides is the same as Asparagus mede- 
oloides, which see This is the popular " Smilax " of gardeners, who 
grow it as a trailer in vinenes, etc It is not the Smilax of botamsts 
Medlar (Mespilus or Pyrus germamca) An ummportant fruit, and one 
that need be given space only m large gardens The twisted growth 
is peculiar, and the flowers are not without beauty, so that it may be 
planted in extensive shrubberies It will succeed m well-drained 
loamy soil Fruit-dealers bud their Medlars on to Quince or other 
stocks Beyond a httle early shapmg, not much prumng is required 
The fruit should be gathered at the end of summer, and stored until 
it begins to decay It is then m what is known as the " blotted ” 
stage and ready for use 

Medulla. The medulla of the plant is the pith, which is connected with 
the extenor by ra3rs (medullary rays) 

Megasea A section of Saxifrages, which see 

Melasphaerula (m€la-sphae-rG-la Ord Indese) The one speaes 
grown, graminea (parviflora), is a Cape bulbous plant with creamy 
flowers, suitable for the greenhouse or for a sheltered place on the 
rockery, in sandy loam and leafmould Propagation is by offsets 
while dormant The numerous small bulbs are black 
Melianthus, Honey Flower (mSl-i-in-thus Ord Sapindacese) Seeds- 
men offer the species major, a South African evergreen shrub, with 
fem-hke leaves and brown flowers, growing 4 ft high or more Sow 
in heajt m February and plant m a sheltered place in June 
Mehosma (mSl-i-os-ma Ord Sabiaceae) Chinese and Japanese 
deciduous shrubs or small trees, with Spiraea-like, white, scented 
flowers Mynantha, hardy, is perhaps the best known It thrives 
in any good garden soil Propagation is by suckers Other species 
are Beamanum, cuneifohum, pungens, and tenms Plant m autumn 
or spring 

Melissa, only species grown is officinahs, the Common Balm 
See Balm and Herbs The Bastard Balm is Mehttis Mehssophyllum 
Melocactus. See Cactus 

Melolontha. The species vulgans is the May Bug or Cockchafer See 
Cockchafer 

Melon (Cucumis Melo Ord Cucurbitaccse) A large, juicy, and delicious 
fruit, grown in practically every large garden and m a good many 
small ones Melons are grown in span-roof houses, in pits, and m 
frames They thrive when planted out m mounds of soil made on 
slates on the stage of a warm span-roof house, the same as Cucumbers, 
but they need more air and less moisture than Cucumbers, and the 
soil should be firmer, closer, and less lumpy The structure must be 
hght, as without sun the flavour will be poor; on this account shade 



must be avoided French gardeners grow Cantdoupe Melons in 
small frames 

Propagatton There is no difBcnltj m gettmg a supply of plants 
from seed, which should be sown singly m small pots m a compost 
of loam, leafmould, and sand, in winter or sprmg, accordmg to when 
the crop is required Approximately 4 months may be allowed from 
sowing to cutting, but the time may be longer with sprmg crops and 
shorter with summer ones If the pots can be plunged m bottom 
heat, or stood m a warm house, genmnatiott will be speedy, and the 
plants may be ready for puttmg out withm the month When they 
have rooted freely m the small pots they may be shifted to 5-in , 
and grown m them until the house is ready for them The leading 
shoot must not be stopped, but side shoots should be pmched out 
The length to which the plants may go must depend on curcumstances, 
but they are generally m good condition for planting when they are 
about I ft high and have several rough leaves When they axe 
grown for frame culture it is well to mp off the tip of the plant when 
it has made a pair of rough leaves, and so encourage it to push side 
shoots for training over the hotbed 
House or Pit Culture The structure should be a hght, airy one, m 
whi(^ a immmum mght temperature of 60” can be maintained 
The mounds may be made up of loam, with a httle decayed manure 
or leafmould and some sand, and there should be just^-enough soil 
to cover the ball when the plant is turned out of its pot Top* 
dressmgs can be given afterwards The leading shoot may be 
allowed to go up the roof, where it can be secured to wires strained 
about I ft below the glass Side shoots will form, on which two 
kmds of blossom will show, one with an mcipient fruit at the base, 
the other without The latter is the poIlen*bearer, and when the 
pollen is npe and loose the flower should be picked and pressed mto 
the centre of the fruit-bearer, which, thus impregnated, will begm 
to swell Half a dozen fruits may be fertihsed ou each plant, and it 
may be done at intervals of 2 or 3 days The shoots bearmg the 
fruits may be stopped 2 leaves beyond them While the air should 
be kept fresh, it should not be saturated with moisture like a 
Cucumber house When the fruit is npemng keep a brisk bottom 
heat, and give reduced supplies of tepid water 

Frame Culture To grow Melons successfully m a frame, a hotbed 
of manure and leaves should be made up after turning the manure 
2 or 3 times at intervals to sweeten it, the heap should be well 
trodden, and a mound of soil put in the centre "Hie plants will 
push side shoots as^a result of the stopping previously advised, and 
these can be trained over the bed in different directions, so as to cover 
it without crowding Side shoots may be removed bodily if they 
push in large numbers and crowd the :^me A close covering, but 
not a thick pack, of leaves is desirable When roots show through 
the mound of soil top-dress with fresh war m compost Give regular 
attention to watenng, never allowing the sod to get dnst dry 

Canker This fungus may attack the steins of plants, whether in 
houses, pits, or frames, if water lodges round the collar Keep the 
sod close there Sulphur and hme may be mixed and rubbed over 
the affected part 

Voneites Imperial Green-flesh is very fine; it is a large, solid, 
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vrell'flavoared frmt Superlative is a large red-flesh sort Hero of 
Lockinge, white flesh, is good for a frame, and so is Blenheim Orange 
See also seedsmen's specialities 

Melon Thistle See Melocactus 

Mendehsm. A subject of considerable interest Briefly, defimte 
characters exist m plants, as in animals, which reveal themselves 
in certain fixed proportions Some (Dominants only) appear in the 
first generation, from seed Others (Recessives) do not appear till 
the second generation, together with Dominants Inasmuch as 
certain characters breed true m the second generation and others 
do not, a study of Mendehsm is important to hybndists, who should 
examine modem works on the subject 

Menispermum, Moon Seed (m£n-i-spSr-mum Ord Memspennaceae} 
Deciduous twimng shmbs, of which canadense is the most famihar 
species, with its drooping yellow flowers in summer It may be 
grown on a wall and prefers a shady site Propagation is by division 
or cuttings in spnng Plant in autumn or spring 

Mentha. Mint and Pennyroyal (which see) both belong to this genus 
Menthas are now rarely used for ornamental purposes, although m 
the great carpet-bedding dajrs of the past the variety of the species 
Pulegium (Pennyroyal) called gibraltanca was grown as a low, dense 
carpeter Rooted pieces were grown in cold frames through the 
winter The species Requiem is sometimes grown as a carpeter 
on the rockery 

Mentzelia Allied to Bartoma M Lmdleyi is the Bartoma aurea 
(which see) of seedsmen 

Menyanthes. The speaes tnfohata is the native Marsh Trefoil or 
Buckbean, a pretty plant worth growing in the water garden, where 
it will establish itself in the mud of shdlow water 

Menziesia See Daboecia pohfoha. 

Mercury. See Chenopodium for the edible plant known as Good King 
Henry or Mercury The Dog’s Mercury (Mercunalis) is, of course, 
a poisonous weed 

Mertensia (mer-tSa-sia Ord Boragineee) Hardy herbaceous peren- 
mals, suited for the front of the border or the rockery, thriving in 
almost any soil, but preferring peat, and easily propagated by division 
in spnng Pulraonanoides (virgimca), the Virginian Cowslip, blue, 
May, i8 ins high, is the pnncipal species Sibinca, with blue and 
white flowers in May, i ft , is also good, it is the same as Pulmonana 
sibinca Others are echioides, deep blue, hkes semi-shade, 6 ins , 
and oblongifolia, blue, i ft 

Mesembryanthemum, Fig Mangold, Ice Plant (me-sSm-bry-an-themum 
Ord Ficoideae) A large genus of fleshy plants, producing flowers of 
great beauty Crystallinum, whose leaves glisten and sparkle, is 
the Ice Plant, it is used for lines in carpet beds and for garmsbing 
dishes The majonty of the species are grown m the greenhouse 
They thnve in sandy loam with a third of leafmould and a httle 
hme, and are propagated by cuttings taken with a heel, dned m the 
sun, and inserted in sandy soil Coccineum, scarlet, July, i ft , 
cordzfolium vanegatum, a vanegated trailer useful for bedding, 
and pyropeum (tncolor), pink, May, 6 ms, are a few of the 
best 

Mespilus, Medlar (mSs-pi-lus Ord Rosaceie) Botanists now class 
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this genus with Fyrus Germaslca is tiie principal species, see 
Medlar For the Japanese Medlar see Enobotr}'a 
Meum (me-um Ord Umbellifers) The only speaes is athamantt- 
cam, an herbaceous perennial, with aromatic roots, sometimes 
grown in gardens for its finely-divided leaves and white flowers 
It will thnve in any good garden soil Propagation is by division 
in spring This plant is native in parts of Scotland, m Wales, and 
in Yorishire 
Mezereon See Daphne 

Michaelmas Daisy. See Aster (perennial) and Herbaceous Plants 
Michauma (ml-chSux-ia Ord Campanulacese) The species cam- 
panuloides is a fine hardy plant, with large white or pale pink Cam- 
panula-like flowers It is not particular as to soil, and may be 
propagated by seed or division in sprmg It grows about 4 ft hagh, 
blooms in July, and is best treated as a bienmal, fresh seed being 
sown every year m May for flowermg the foUowmg year 
Mierolepia. See DavaUia 

Mignonette (Reseda odorata) A perennial grown almost exclusively 
as an annual, because it comes so readily, and flowers so quickly, 
from seed sown outside in spring It is unnecessary to speak of its 
dehcious perfume Mignonette thnves weU on hmestone, and where 
it fails to bloom freely (a not uncommon trouble) lime may be added 
with advantage Nice pots of Mignonette may be had by sowing 
about a dozen seeds in a 5- or 6-in pot in spring, and successionally 
till September, thinmng the seedlings to half a dozen They should 
be given short stakes The following are good vaneties Giant 
Red, Giant White, Giant Yellow, Golden Queen (dwarf), Rubin 
red, Machet, Miles's Spiral, the last is good for pots 
Mildew A fungus (or rather one of several fungi) which attacks Roses 
and other plants outdoors, and many plants under glass Dusting 
with flowers of sulphur, preferably through a pair of small bellows, 
should be tned, or the ^ected plants may be sprayed with perfectly 
fresh hver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium), at the strength of 
1 oz m zj gallons of water for outdoor plants, and i oz per 3 gallons 
for mdoor plants The liquid is green and foul-smelling, but harm- 
less to vegetation Ammomum polysulpbide at the rate of i gallon 
to 50 gallons of water is another good remedy for mildew 
Milfod See Achillea 
Milk Vetch See Astragalus 
Milkwort See Polygala 

Milla (raill-a Ord Lihaceas) Pretty bulbs alhed to Brodiaeas 
Biflora, with white flowers m spnng, is the most popular speaes; 
It grows i8 ms high, and is good for a cool greenhouse Umflora is 
now called Brodiaea umflora It has white flowers in early spnng, 
height 9 ms , violacea is a Mac variety They like sandy loam, and 
are propagated by offsets 

Millipedes Small, qmck-movmg, many-legged creatures belonging to 
me genera Julus and Blandulus They do not hurt plants as a rule, 
but if they are present in large numbers, and injury at the root is 
suspected, pieces of Carrot may be impaled on sticks and inserted 
near the plants as traps to be examined daily Or hme and soot 
may be scattered about Regular hoemg is immical to as is 
» oz naphthalene per square yard scattered about 
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Miltonia (mil>t 5 -ma Ord Orchidacese) Beautiful Orchids Tht 
popular species venllana used to be known as Odontoglossum vexil- 
lanum Its flat, roundish-oval dowers are borne fredy in a warm 
greenhouse The Miltonias should be grown in sandy, fibrous peat 
and Sphagnum moss Propagation is by division when new growth 
starts, which is the best stage for repotting Liberal supphes of 
water will be needed through tiie growing season, but httle m winter 
The principal Miltomas are Candida, brown and yellow, summer, 
i8 ins , grandifiora is a large vanety, Clowesn, yellow, white, and 
purple, Roezlu, purple, white, and yellow, autumn, i ft , Schroden- 
ana, purple, brown, and yellow, late summer, i ft , and vexiUana, 
white to rose, spnng, 15 ms There are many fine varieties, for 
which a modem work on Orchids should be consulted 

Mimosa, Sensitive Plant (ml-mo-sa Ord Legummosje) The speaes 
pudica, the only one grown to any extent, has the pecuhanty of 
drooping its leaves when touched, and is theiefore an object of 
interest Tt is best managed as a tender annual, bemg raised from 
seed sown in a warm house or frame in spnng Loam, with a third 
of peat and some sand, suits it It bears rose flowers in summer, 
but they are not particularly attractive It should be noted that 
the " immosa " of the spnng markets does not belong to the genus 
Mimosa, it is Acacia dealbata 

Mimulus, Monkey Flower, Musk (mim-u-lus Ord Scrophulanneae) 
The spotted Mimulus, tignnus, is much grown as a bedding plant, 
being raised from seed in winter, planted out in summer, and dis- 
carded after blooming It is a cheerful, showy plant, and has the 
advantage of thriving m shady places There are several vaneties 
of it Cardinahs is a good scarlet speaes, height 18 ms , cuprous, 
orange, i ft, is also good Glutmosus (Diplacus glutinosus} has 
buff flowers and sticky leaves It needs greenhouse culture Although 
the spotted Mimuluses are perenmals they are commonly grown as 
annuals M glutmosus should be grown as a perenmal and pro- 
pagated by cuttings The Musk is Mimulus moschatus It is a 
matter for regret that this popular old wmdow plant lacks its old- 
time perfume It can be raised from seed m spnng in a warm house 
or frame, the seedlings pneked off, potted singly, and repotted as 
needed A 5-m pot is large enough for flowenng, and with a small 
frame of slender laths the plant can be well displayed When m 
bloom it may be stood m a room window It ma> be further mcreased 
by pieces of root Hamsou’s is a larger-flowered vanety Other 
speaes of Mimulus are radicans, white with violet blotch, 6 ms , 
and nngens, light blue, i ft 

Mina lobata. The same as Ipomaea versicolor which see 

Mint This IS Meutha vindis, a well-known kitchen herb Few plants 
are more easily grown if a cool, semi-shaded position is selected, 
if the soil IS moist and fertile all the better it will then jueld abun- 
dance of its aromatic leaves for many years In less favourable 
circumstances it should be helped by cutting back the old stems every 
autumn, and giving a top-dressing of fresh soil Plant m spnng 
For Cat Mint see Nepeta For Horse Mint see Monarda 

Mirabilis, Marvel of Peru (mir- 4 b-j-hs Ord Nyctagme®) The 
species JaJapa, the Marvel of Peru, is a showry plant that was once a 
great flower-garden favounte It is easily grown as a half-hardy 
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annual, being raised under glass in spnng and planted out in June, 
but it IS a perennial It is not particular as to soil As bongbt from 
seedsmen it gives several distmct colours, and the flowers are fragrant 

Miscanthus See Eulalia ^ ^ ^ 

Mistletoe) Viscum album (vis-cum Ord Loranthaceae) ^ This vwy 
mterestmg semi-parasite (it is not enturelv parasitic, as it can make 
its own starch, steahng water and earth salts from the host) is a 
native of Bntish woods It was used m Druidical celebrations 
hundreds of years ago It is supposed that birds have spread it by 
feeding on the bemes and scraping their bills on the bark of trees 
Those who wish to establish it may press the contents of a npe berry 
on the underside of a branch towards the end of winter In cool, 
moist places it takes readily to the Apple. Hawthorn, Lime, and 
Poplar Although sentimentally associated with the Oak, m pomt 
of fact It prefers the Black Poplar and Apple, owing to their softer 
cortex It IS very slow m spreadmg on the Oak 
Mistletoe Cactus. See Cactus (Itoipsahs) 

Mitchella (mlt-chSll-a Ord Rubiaceae) The speaes repens is a 
hardy herbaceous creeper with white flowers in early summer and 
small red bemes m winter Sandy peat suits The running stems 
may be layered for propagation Plant in autumn or spring 
Mitella, Mitrewort (mi-tell-a Ord Saxifrages) A small genus, alhed 
to Heuchera The only species much grown is diphylla, a tufty 
plant with creamy flowers in spnng, height about 6 ms It is a 
fViartnmg object ou rockery, espeaally when grown m sandy 
loam with leafmould Propagation is by division m autumn or 
spring 

Mitrana, Mitre Flower (ml-trS-na Ord Gesneracese) The species 
coccinea is an eveipeen shrub growing up to 4 ft high in a favourable 
soil of sandy loam and peat, with shelter Its chaimmg scarlet 
flowers are produced m early summer Not bemg perfectly hardy, 
it IS often grown in pots for the greenhouse Propagation is by 
npened shoots under a handhght in summer 
Moccasin Flower. See Cypnpedium spectabile 
Mock Orange See Philadelphus and Shrubs 
Mole The mole is a nuisance m gardens, as it burrows under beds and 
lawns, and throws up mounds of soil The run should be found, a 
steel mole-trap set m it with gloved hands, and well covered to 
exclude light A pmch of calcium cyamde in the runs is said to get 
nd of moles It should be used by a responsible person, as it is 
poisonous 

Moly See Album Moly 

Monarda, Horse JImt, Bergamot (mon- 5 r-da Ord Labiatae) The 
best-known species is didyma, the Sweet Bergamot, Bee Balm, or 
Oswego Tea It grows about r8 ins high, and has scarlet flowers m 
summer There is a good form of it called Cambndge Scarlet 
Fistulosa, the wild Bergamot, is grown occasionally Ordmmy smL 
Propagation is by division m sprmg 
Moneywort See Lysimachu Nummulana (Creeping Jenny) 

Monkey Flower See Mimulus 
Monkey Puzzle See Araucana imbncata. 

Monkshood See Aconitum 

Monoecious. Plants, such as Cucumbers, which produce separate male 
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and female flowers on the same plant are termed monoecious See 
also Dioecious and Hermaphrodite 

Monocotyledons. Plants with only one seed-leaf, such as Wheat, 
Omon, etc See also Dicotyledons 

Montbretia (mont-br§-tia Ord Indeae)^ A quasi-bulbous plant , 
which does well if bought and planted m'autumn The Montbretias 
are very useful, for they will thnve m almost any soil, and while 
they like a cool, rather shady place, with abundance of moisture, 
they will grow in most places, indeed, there are some m which they 
almost become weeds, encroaching too much They form thick 
masses of long, narrow, Ins-hke leaves, from the midst of which 
the flower-stems nse They may be propagated by division in 
spring Most of the sorts are yellow or orange m colour, and the 
flowers are home in large quantities over a long penod George 
Davison, yellow, Germama, scarlet. Golden Sheaf, yellow, Pluie 
d'or, apncot, and Prometheus, orange, are good varieties, but new 
ones appear almost every year, and those interested should look 
out for them at the principal shows 
Monterey Pine See Pmus insignis. 

Monthly Rose. See Rosa mdica 

Moon Daisy. See Chrysanthemum Deucanthemnm. 

Moonwort. See Soldanella 

Moraea {m6-rae-a Ord Inde®) Pretty plants resembling small 
Inses, suited for frame culture or a cool greenhouse They thnve 
m sandy loam, and are propagated by division Bicolor, brown 
and yellow, summer, 2 ft (Ins bicolor), and eduhs, violet, spnng, 

4 ft , are two of the most popular 

Morma The species longifolia, a perenmal, with purple flowers in 
summer, 2 ft high, is worth growing on a warm rockery Seeds 
can be sown under glass in spnng and the plants hardened 
Monsia (mor-Is-ia Ord Cruafer®) The species hypogaea is a pretty 
hardy plant, suitable for the rockery, beanng yellow flowers m May 
It likes sandy loam, and is propagated by offsets or seeds Growing 
only 3 or 4 ms high, and with dense, bright green, much-cut foliage, 
it IS a good carpeter 
Morning Glory See Ipomaea 

Morus, Mulberry (mor-us Ord Urticace®) The only important 
species are alba and nigra, respectively the White and Black Mul- 
bemes See Mulberry 

Moss For moss on fruit trees see Lichen Much moss on lawns indicates 
aadity Scratch well several times with a rake and dress with soil 
containing a heavy admixture of lime x oz sulphate of iron in 
2 gallons of water destro)rs moss 
Moss Campion See Silene acaulis 
Mosses See Bryophyta 
Moss Fibre. See Bulbs 
Moss Rose. See Rosa centifoha muscosa 

Moss, Sphagnum. See advice as to use under many kinds of Orchid 
Mother of Thousands. See Saxifraga sarmentosa 
Moth Orchid See Pbalaenopsis 
Mould See Soil and Mildew 

Mountain Ash, Rowan (Pyrus Aucupana Ord Rosace®) This 
handsome tree, so beautiful m late summer and autumn with its 
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graceful foliage and brilliant frmt, is rightly popular It will thrive 
on chalk and endure exposure Nurserymen offer standard trees, 
8 to 9 ft high, at moderate pnces iar plantmg from November 
to March mclusive The stakmg should be secure There are 
weeping and vanegated forms, also a yellow'ftmted vanety This 
handsome tree may remain an object of beauty with its fruit through- 
out the autumn On the other hand, its beauty may be spoiled by 
a sudden and violent attack on the bemes by birds— -fieldfares in 
particular 

Mountain Avens See Dryas octopetala 
Mournful Widow See Scabious, 

Mouse-ear duckweed. See Cerastium 

Mowers and Mowing. In our remarks on grass (see Grass and Lawns) 
we laid stress on the importance of mowing In the past this was 
one of the most labonous of the gardener's duties, but nowadays 
motor mowers are used in almost all large and many comparativdiy 
small gardens We have had mtimate expenence of several of the 
pnncipal makes, and they are so good, and the repairing service so 
thorough, that no one need hesitate to use them Ordinary hand- 
dnven mowers have also been improved, better methods of adjust- 
ment havmg been provided It should be remembered, however, 
that the best of mowers need regular attention, particularly m the 
cleamng and oiling Cleamng is reduced to a mimmum li the grass 
IS only cut when dry, but that is not always practiqable Amateurs 
frequently neglect regular oiling with bad results An annual 
sheening by an ironmonger is desirable People who are not 
robust should never use a mower larger than la-in , a good lo-in 
m perfect condition will do a square rod m about five minutes with 
a willing person behind it, always provided the grass is not unduly 
coarse, long, wet, or dogged with broad-leaved weeds 
Muehlenbeckia {mueh-len-beck-ia Ord Polygonacecc) The only 
species much grown is complexa, a rambhng shrub witii wiry purple 
stems and white dowers late m summer It likes a loamy sod 
Propagation is by cuttings inserted in sandy soil under a handbght 
in early summer Plant in autumn or spring 
Mulberry, Black (Moras mgra) An mterestmg tree, the acid frmt 
of whi^ IS found agreeable by many people As is well known, the 
leaves are used for feeding silkworms, but for this purpose the 
species alba (White Mulberry) is better than the black The 
latter will thrive in any deep, fertile sod, but does not care for dry, 
shallow ground It may be planted in autumn, and propagated by 
layers or cuttings of young wood, if increase is desired It is rarely 
that the Mulberry is cultivated as a fruit, except m large places, 
It IS generally planted to form an ornamental tree, and the fruit is 
considered a pleasant side issue But if cultivated for the frmt, it 
should be restncted to a limited number of branches and spur- 
pruned The Mulberry is a suitable tree for the outskirts of a 
large lawn, but should not be planted close to a path or bouse, 
where the falling frmt may be messy Interest wdl be found m 
observing the late, slow opemng of the buds m spring, and the rapid 
fall of the leaves after frost in autumn 
Mulching To " mulch ” soil is to cover the surface with a hght coating 
of manure, cocoa-nut fibre, or grass, with the object of conservmg 
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moisture by checking evaporation A mulch of manure also feeds 
the crop near which it is placed 
Mullein See Verbascum 

Muscari (mus-ci-n Ord Lihaceae) These pretty bulbs include the 
Grape Hyacinth (botryoides), the Feather Hyacinth (comosum 
monstrosum), and the Musk Hyacinth (moschatum) They are all 
easily grown m borders and rockeries Botryoides, and its white 
vanety alba and fine blue form Heavenly Blue, are particularly 
charming on the rockery in spring Or they may be grown in pots 
or bowls of fibre Azureum Fre3mianum, with blue flowers in 
February, is charming on a carpet of Saxifrage on the rockery 
Plant in autumn a few mches apart 
Mushroom (Agancus campestns) Although the Mushroom is not a 
vegetable, but a fungus, it is generally included m kitchen-garden 
crops, and often occupies, for part of the year, frames that are 
utilised for other things at earher or later periods In large estabUsh- 
ments a " Mushroom house " is not an uncommon adjunct to other 
horticultural buildings, and it consists of a thick-walled, dark 
place, with pipes runmng through it But Mushrooms are often 
grown in sheds, and still more largely m the open air Heat and 
darkness are the two pnnopai requirements, and with abundance 
of fresh stable manure at command there is no difficulty in gettmg 
sufficient warmth outdoors 

Preparing Manure The manure must be well turned and shaken 
out ou 3 or 4 successive days m order to sweeten it When fresh 
from the stable it heats violently, and the gases emitted are foul, 
but after repeated turnings the heat becomes subdued and the 
matenal pleasant to the nostnis At this stage it should be built 
into a firm bed 30 ms wide at the bottom, sloping up to 6 ins at the 
top The manure must be bnskly trodden in order to get it quite 
firm When the bed is fimshed a thick stick should be thrust m 
here and there, and left for a few hours, then drawn out and tested 
for heat with the hand If very hot wait a day At the second 
testing the stick may be shll hotter, in which case wait another day 
Not until the heat of the stick can be borne should the bed be 
spawned 

Spawn and Spawning Seedsmen supply spawn m flat cakes or 
” bncks,” which should be broken up into pieces about the size of 
hens’ eggs, and thrust far enough mto the W to be hidden The 
bed should then be plastered completely over i m deep with moist, 
loamy soil, and finally covered with about i ft thickness of straw 
White threads will run from the spawn, form Mushrooms, and pierce 
the soil, growing above in thick clusters, from which they should be 
broken as they become large enough for use When grown under 
cover, less manure and straw will be needed, as the necessary heat 
and darkness can be secured with a smaller quantity of matenals 
Musk. See Mimulus moschatus 
Musk Hyacinth. See Muscan moschatus 

Mustard See Cress for Mustard as a salad For Mustard as a manure 
see Manures Green 

Myosotidmm, New Zealand Forget-me-not (my-6-s6-tid-ium Ord 
Boragmes) The only species, nobihs, has blue and white flowers 
in spnng, height z8 ms It is a pretty Wbaceous peienmal, smtable 
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for the rockery, nrliere it likes a cool, shady spot and a peaty compost 
R:opagation is by division in spring 
Myosohs (myo-s6-tis Ord Boraginea) Pretty enough m itself, the 
Forget-me-not is also chamm^ as a groundwork for Mps and 
other taller plants See Beds and Bedding-out Every spring 
gardener knows and appreaates it, and not less because it costs so 
httle, and gives so sms^ a modicum of trouble 
Propagatm Sown in any reserve spot m early summer, the seeds 
germinate readily and the plants are ready for transplanting m 
autumn The clumps can be spht up if desired m order to increase 
the stock, as small pieces soon spread into large ones The hmestone 
gardener will come mto his own with the Forget-me-nots, for they are 
never more bnUiant and beautiful than on the chalk 
Specus and Vaneiies Dissitiflora and its vanety Perfection are 
popular Forget-me-nots The best forms for bedding with bulbs 
are varieties of the species alpestns (rupicola), such as Royal Blue, 
Queen V’ctona, and Star of Love Growing ody 6 ms high, they are 
of dense habit and clothe themselves with tubful nch blue flowers, 
which last well into early summer, but lose their depth of colour 
when the hot weather comes A;mnca and dissitiflora are good 
lor the rockery, the former can be flowered the first year from 
seed if sown in spnng For the watemde, palustns and its vanety 
grandiflora are &e ones to choose Caespitosa Rehstemen, blue, 
3 ins , also hkes moist conditions Truly an accommodatmg genus, 
thus to thnve under conditions so diflerent as the limestone bank 
and the pool 

Uynca, Candlebeny Myrtle, Sweet Gale, Bog Myrtle (my-n-ca Ord 
Mynaces) Only a species are grown to any extent, namely cenfera 
the Candlebeny Myrtle, a hardy shrub with toothed shining leaves 
and white flowers in May, followed by waxy fruits, height 5-8 ft, 
and Gale, the native Sweet Gale or Bog Myrtle, a fragrant shrub 
with silky leaves and greenish-brown flowers in early summer, height 
i-3 ft Asplemfoha (Comptouia asplemfoha), 3-4 ft . has ^giant 
leaves They like peat Propagation is by layers or suckers in 
autumn Plant m autumn or spring 
Myncana SeeTamanx 

Myrobalan Plum (Prunus cerasifera) See Hedges, Plum, and Pmnus 
Myrtus, Myrtle (myr-tus Ord Myrtaceai) Handsome evergreen 
shrubs, grown mainly for their aromatic fohage They are good for 
growing in tubs to stand on large verandas and m spacious conserva- 
tories The common Myrtle, communis, may be grown outdoors in 
sheltered places Loam, with a third of leafmould and some sand, 
suits Propagation is by cuttmgs under a bell-glass m early summer 
There are many vaneties of the common Myrtle, of which Belgica, 
flore pleno (double), and vanegata may be mentioned Ugni, pmk’ 
18 the same as Eugema Ugm ’ 
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Nandma (nan-dl-na Ord Berbendese) The only species grown is 
domestica, an evergreen shrub with white flowers in which the 
yellow anthers are conspicuous, followed by red ihiits the size of 
Peas, height about 5 ft Being of imperfect hardiness, it should 
have a sheltered place Loam, with peat and leafmould, suits it 
Ihropagation is by cuttings inserted m sandy soil under a handhght 
m summer Plant in autumn or spnng 
Narcissus (nar^clss-us Ord Amarylhdese} As we saw when deahng 
with Dafodils, the two names are used almost indiscnminately for 
the same flowers, although the popular name " Daffodil " properly 
belongs to the trompet-shaped section alone 
The Polyanthus or Bunch-flowered group (N Tazetta) are generally 
called Narcissi, as are the Poet’s (N Poeticus or Pheasant's-eye and 
forms, including the double, which is sometimes called the Gardema 
Narcissus), the Paper White (Polyanthus), and the Double Roman 
(also Polyanthus) The incomparabilis group, including Barm, 
Burbidgei and Leedsu, are commonly called Star Narassi 
For garden purposes it is unnecessary to labour the question of 
the names, and in order to avoid repetition we have dealt with the 
flower under Daffodil, which see 

Nasturtium (nas-tflr-tium Ord Crucifer®) The Nasturtium of 
flower gardens has no nght to the name, which belongs to the Water 
Cress, Nasturtium oflicmale The annual Tropaeolum was called, 
owing to Its pungency, Indian Cress, and one cress being the same 
as another to the people, the name Nasturtium came into use for a 
Tropaeolum T majus is the so-called Climbing Nasturtium and 
T minus the dwarf or Tom Thumb People other than botamsts 
will doubtless coutmue to call the flowers Nasturtiums and no great 
harm will follow Seedsmen now offer both classes m many distinct 
colours They also offer V2inegated -leaved dwarf Nasturtiums 
It IS scarcely necessary to say more than that any or all may be sown 
outside in spnng for flowering m summer, but it may be added that 
a very nch soil is undesirable See also Tropaeolum 
Navelwort. See Cotyledon umbilicus Venus's Navelwort is Ompha- 
lodes hnifoha, which see 
Neapolitan Violet See Violet 
Necklace Poplar (Populus momhfera) See Poplar 
Nectarine. See Peach 
Negundo See Acer Negundo 

Neillia (neill-ia Ord Rosace®) A small genus of deaduous shrubs, 
resembling Spiraeas The species most grown is opuhfolia, with 
white flowers in early summer, followed by purple fruits, height 
about 5 ft The vanety lutea has yellow leaves Any good soil 
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smts Propagation is by cuttings inserted in sandy soil under a 
handhght in summer Plant m autumn or spnng 
Nelumbium (ne-lfim-bium Ord Nymphaeacea) The Sacred Bean 
or Egyptian Lotos, N speaosum, is a beautiful aquatic, with white, 
red‘tipped, fragrant flowers m summer There are many vaneties 
of It, such as large wbte (album grandiflorum). double white (album 
plenum), stnped white (album stnatum), double rose (roseum 
plenum), and Osins, red It has edible nuts N luteum has yellow 
flowers, and is also sweet The Nelnmbiums are not hardy, and 
should be grown m a shallow tank m a cool house The roots may 
be packed m loam and bound round with moss Plantmg should 
be done m late sprmg. when growth starts, at which stage crowded 
clumps may be propagated by division 
Nemesia (ne<mc«sia Ord Scrophulanneas) This genus includes 
both annuals and perennials, but the only species much grown in 
gardens is strumosa, the form of which called Snttom is a beautiful 
half-hardy annual, of several colours It is good both for pots and 
beds There are few more bnlhant and useful half-hardy annuals 
than the Nemesia, and everybody should grow it Seed is obtamed 
of two types, the Large-flowered and the Dwarf Hybrid, both m 
distinct colours as well as m mixture. Blue Gem and White Gem 
are charming members of the dwarf set. 

propagation Whether for pot or garden decoration Nemesias may 
be sown like half-hardy annuals (see Annuals) m pans or boxes 
contaimng plenty of leafmould, m February, with gentle heat, and 
pncked off 3 ins apart into other boxes when they begm to crowd 
Thence they can be transferred to 5-in pots, or to ^e garden in 
May, as required They make lovdy beds, Imes, and clumps, il 
set 9 ms apart They are easfly bruised when young, and should 
therefore be handled carefully Moreover, they are shallow rooters, 
and care must be exerased m weeding, or a plant m full beauty may 
be uprooted Well-grown plants remam m beauty many wedis 
The orange and salmon Nemesias look cbarmmg under orange- 
coloured Roses 

Kemophda {ne-m6f-ila Ord Hydrophyllaces) Pretty dwarf hardy 
annuals, of which the blue and white species msiguis, 6 ins high, is 
the most popular Sow outside m ordinary soil m April or Sep- 
tember and thm There are several varieties of msignis, includmg 
alba, a white Maculata, white, with violet blotches, is good 
Atomana of seedsmen (Menziesi of botanists) is also speckled, 
discoidalis is a i^hite vanety of it, with purple zone 
Nepenthes, Pitcher Plant (ne-p6n-thes Ord Nepenthacea) These 
remarkable msectivorous plants have long, slender, drooping stems, 
which tenmnate m hollow, um-bke vessels provided with a cap or 
hd and containing water They are consequently well termed 
Pitcher Plants The pitchers vary m size and colour The plants 
are hothouse evergreens, best grown m suspended teak baskets, as 
then the pitchers are seen to advantage A compost of loam, peat, 
and Sphagnum moss, with sand, crocks, and charcoal, suits them* 
Rebasketing should be done towards the end of winter Throughout 
the summer they will enjoy abundance of water and should be 
synnged daily In autumn and winter less water will be needed, 
With a mimmum temperature of 60* The following are good 
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fiortst albo-marginata> green, white nng, Cnrtisi, green, spotted 
cnmson, Rafflesiana, green, spotted brown, Rajah, purpJe, and 
sangumea, red 

Nepeta, Cat Mint, Ground Ivy (ne-pe-ta Ord Labiatse) The 
vanegated form of the native Ground Ivy, N Glechoxna, is worth 
growing It IS a pretty dwarf plant, with small Ivy-hke leaves and 
dark-blue flowers, good for basket culture Mussim, a taller plant 
with violet flowers, is, however, more important This has come 
mto great favour for the flower garden during recent years, because 
of its freedom and duration of bloom, and its uncommon colour It 
is used for borders, also for planting under standard Roses The 
height IS about 2 it It will thinve in almost any soil, and is increased 
by division in spnng Other good species are grandiflora, blue, grey 
fohage, 4-6 ft , and macrantha, blue, 18 ms 

Nophrodium (ne-phro-dium Ord Fihces) An immense genus, 
contaimng hundreds of speaes, some of considerable impoi^ce. 
The genus Lastrea has been added to it Some of the species are 
hardy, while others need a greenhouse, aud others again a hothouse 
Those species with creeping rhizomes may be propagated by divisions 
in spnng, the others by spores (see Ferns for propagation and soil) 
Pnnctpd Speaes Aemulum, the Hay-scented Bnckler Fern; var 
ramosum is good Cnstatum, the Crested Shield Fern, many 
vaneties, enjoys peat and a boggy site Decompositnm and itt 
variety, glabellum, are good Eiythrosum is an excellent room 
fern Filix-mas, Ihe Male Fern, has scores of vaneties Lepidum 
is a graceful fern, suitable for table decoration, but should be pro- 
pagated frequently to get young plants MoUe is a popular market 
feni, the vanety corymbifenim is mcely crested Montanum, 
the hardy Mountaiu Buckler Fern, may be grown on the rockery, 
vars Barnesu and cnstatum are good Spmulosum is the Prickly 
Shield Fern, var dilatatum has many good fonns, such as cnspum, 
Howardiae, and Stansfieldii, Thelyptens is the Female Buckler 
Fern There are numerous others 

Nephrolepis (nephro-le-pis Ord Fihces) Graceful ferns, mostly 
evergreens of pendent habit, and consequently suitable for culture 
m baskets Davallioides and its vaneties furcans, furcans pluxuosa 
and multiceps, are particularly good for this purpose, they like a 
warm house, and may be propagated by rhizomes Bausei and cord- 
foha are also popular, and may be propagated by the tubers which 
they produce, the former is deaduous Exaltata is a good speaes 
for a hothouse Those that produce spores may be increased by 
that means Loam, with a third of leafmould, and sand, suits 
The evergreens must be given a httle water in wmter, and they will 
take large quantities, bo& at the root and overhead, in summer 

Nenne (ne-d-ne Ord Amarylkdeae) A beautiful genus of half- 
hardy and tender bulbs, suitable for cool houses or for warm, sheltered 
places outdoors in mild distncts The bnlliant, ghstening flowers 
are bonie in umbels m late summer or early autumn Increasing 
slowly, and being impatient of disturbance, they are rather more 
expensive than the majonty of bulbs, but the rates are not exorbi- 
tant Nenne (Amaryllis) sarmensis, the Guernsey Uly, is one of 
the most beautiful of the genus, and there is a large trade done in it 
m late summer, the plants bemg bought with Belladonna Lilies 
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and Roman Hyaanths m August, -wiien the fiotfer-spikes are rismg 
from the bulbs Nennes m^e their growth after blooming, and 
should be watered until they show signs of going to rest m spnng, 
when they should be dned off for the summer Loam, with a four& 
of leaimonld and some sand, suits them It is best to leave them m 
the same pot until they get very crowded, as frequent shifting is bad 
The older Nermes, such as Bowdem, pmk, nearly hardy, FothergUli 
major, salmon-red, flexuosa, pink, and its white variety, alba, and 
Moorei, scarlet, have now given place, to some extent, to new hybrids 
and varieties, of which many are offered under names by the larger 
bulb-dealers 

Nenum, Oleander, Rose Ray {ne-num Ord Apocynaces) The 
Oleander is a w^-knowr shnib, grown m large pots or tubs for the 
sake of its beautiful double pink flowers It is not difficult to manage, 
but it is what gardeners term a dirty plant, that is, one much subject 
to the attack of insects (see Aphides) It must be kept clean by 
regular fumigation or spongmg, or it will soon fall mto bad health 
I^pagation is by cuttings m sandy soil under a bell-glass, or in 
botdes of warm water m spnng Loam, with a fourth of peat and 
some sand, smts Repottmg should be done m sprmg After 
flowenng, &e shoots may be tammed and less water given to afford 
a rest There are several named vanebes, diffeimg in hue, but few 
people speaalise the plant It is poisonous 
Nertera depressa, Bead Plant (ner-ter-a. Ord Rnbiacese) A pretty 
httle plant, the great charm of which is the abundance of red bemes, 
which nestle m the leaves just above the ground It is a mce creeper 
for the rockery, but is not quite hardy Carpet-bedders were wont 
to make use of it m the old days Some gardeners establish it on 
the trunks of tree ferns Propagation is by ffivision or seeds Sandy 
soil 

Netting. A supply of tanned fish-netting should always be kept in 
gardens, as it is useful for protectmg seedlmgs and fruit from birds, 
and m protectmg fruit blossom on wall trees from ttost 
Neviusa (nev-i-fi-sa Ord Rosacese) The only speaes is alabamensis, 
a deaduous shrub with toothed leaves and white flowers devoid of 
petals, height about 5 ft m good loamy soil There is a doubt 
Its hardiness and it should be given a sheltered place Propagation 
IS by cuttmgs inserted m sandy sml under a bandhght in summer 
Plant in autumn or spnng 
Hew Zealand Flax. See Phomuum tenax 
New Zealand Spmach. See Spinach 

Nicotiana, Tobacco (nJ-c6-tia-na Ord Solanacee) The genus Nico- 
tiana is important economically because from the leaves of the 
speaes Tabacum is prepared tobacco Nor is it unimportant from 
lie garden point of view, because it contains several useful garden 
plants, notably aflhus. height aj ft, vrhich produces sweet white 
flowers m abundance, Sanderae, a plant of somewhat simTlar Jiabit 
to the latter, but taller and with rose or magenta flowers, and sylves- 
tns. which grows 4 ft high, and bears white flowers Affims and 
Sanderae are best treated as half-hardy annuals, being sown in gentle 
heat in February, pricked off mto boxes, and set ont m May, Sanderae 
s ft apart The latter is m bloom for several months, but is less 
showy m hot simhght than m the evenmg Sylvestns may be treated 
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as a hardy perennial Tomentosa (colossea) is sometimes grown lor 
its handsome fohage 

Nicotine. A valuable insecticide Nicotine extract of the 95-8 grade 
IS particularly useful m conjunction with soft soap The proportions 
may be oz extract, 2^ lb soft soap, 20 gallons of water The soft 
soap should be boiled in a gallon of water, the extract added, and the 
remaimng water added slowly while hot The mixture should be 
used as a fine spray with face-protectors, and is eflScaaous against 
aphides, red spider, thnps, etc Nicotine extract is often added to 
Bordeaux Mixture (which see) used for Brown-rot, Sucker, Scab, 
etc , when aphides are also present See also Apples Enemies, and 
Plum Enemies 

Nierembergia (nS-rem-ber-gia. Ord Solanacese) The species gracilis 
IS generally grown as a half-hardy annual (for culture see Annuals), 
it has white flowers, streaked with purple, in summer, and grows 
about 9 ins high It hkes sandy loam and abundance of water 
Rivulans is a w&te-flowered creeper, smtable for pot culture or moist 
parts of the rock garden 

Nigella, Love-m-a-mist, Devil-m-the-bush (nl-gell-a Ord Ranun- 
culacese) Pretty, hardy annuals Damascena is the blue Love-in- 
a-nust, x8 ms high, a fine blue variety of which is Miss Jekyll, there 
IS also a white and a double Hispamca, the Devil-m-tbe-bush, has 
flowers of purplish brown, and is quaint rather than showy Sow 
outside in spring in ordinary soil and thin to 9 ins apart 
Night-scented Sto^ See remarks under Matthiola 
Nitrates. Free mtrogen is not available for plants, and cannot benefit 
them until combined with a mineral to form a mtrate Nitrate of 
soda IS a popular form Nitrohm (calcium cyananude), sulphate of 
ammoma, and mtrate of potash also yield mtrogen See Manures 
Nitrification The process by which non-available mtrogenous matters 
are converted into compounds that can be taken up by the roots of 
plants The process is performed by bactena, which multiply the 
most freely m moist, warm, well-drained, friable soil The object 
of the gardener should therefore be to improve the mechamcal 
condition of his soil 

Nitro-bacterine A laboratory culture of the microbe Pseudomonas 
radiacola, which takes free mtrogen from the atmosphere and stores 
it in the form of mtrates m the root-nodules of leguminous crops, 
such as Peas Expenments conducted by the Royal Horticultural 
Society threw grave doubts on the value of the preparation, and it 
IS httle used nowadays 

Nolana (no-la-na Ord Convolvulacese) Seedsmen offer atnphci- 
foha, a beautiful annual trailer with blue and white Convolvulus- 
hke flowers showing zones of lemon and white when expanded 
Sow outside in spnng in a sunny spot in ordinary soil 
Norfolk Island Pine. See Araucana excelsa 
Norway Maple (Acer platanoides) See Maple 
Norway Spruce See Picea excelsa 

Nothoclaena, Gold and Silver Maidenhairs (notbd-cle-na Ord 
Filices) There are a few very useful ferns included in this genus, 
notably affims, a hothouse species, Marantae, which also likes a warm 
house, sinuata; and tnchomanoides, white, powdery fronds, a good 
basket plant They may be propagated by spores (see Ferns), wr 
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division of the crovrns in spring in the case of those with tufty habit 
Peat, with pieces of sandstone and charcoal, suits They must 
have plenty of water m the sou dunng the growmg season, but not 
overhead A hght, airy position is desirable 
Notospartiuin (notd-spSr-tium Ord Leguminosse) The only species 
much grown is Carmchaehae, a Broom-like shrub or small tree with 
slender branches and pink flowers m summer, height 15 to 20 ft m 
good soil and m a sunny sheltered place Propagation is by cuttmgs 
mserted in sandy soil under a handhght m summer, or by seeds in a 
frame or greenhouse m spring Plant m autumn or sprmg 
Nucleus The dense mass of protoplasm which governs the cells of 
plants 

Nuphar, Yellow Water Lily, Brandy Bottie (uQ-phSr Ord Nym- 
phaeacece] Nuphar luteum is a hardy British plant, with yellow 
flowers in June It may be established in a pond by binding loam 
and moss round the roots, and weightmg with a stone to smk the 
mass Propagation is by division in sprmg Advena .also bears 
yellow flowers m summer 

Nut (Corylus Avellana} The cultivated nuts are much supenor to 
the wild forms, and are well worth growmg m gardens where the 
soil IS suitable They hke a nch, fnable loam, with hmestone below, 
and do not care for poor dry ground The Filbert is the most 
popular, and of this class Lambert's vanety is one of the best 
Cobs differ shghtly from Filberts, but hke the same soil and 
treatment 

Fertilxsaiton Nuts require a httle study to get the best results, 
as they produce two distmct forms of flower One, the nut-bearer, 
IS a small pink blossom with a swelhng at the base, the other, the 
male, is a long yellow catkm, and bears the poUen, which is npe and 
loose late m winter The female flowers are borne on short side 
shoots, and prunmg should not be done until the pollen has spread, 
except where the bushes are thick, m which case they should be 
thinned at any convement time m wmter The grower need not be 
afraid to sacrifice a httle fruit blossom at this thinning , bushes am 
never more productive for bemg crowded 
Training The young plant is pmched back to mduce it to push 
side shoots until about a dozen have been secured that are well 
placed round the centre, and then these extend as mam branches 
No central growth is taken up Side shoots push from the rnam 
branches, and few or more are retamed accordmg to space 
Propagation By suckers and layers The former, which are 
basal shoots, are drawn away from the root and planted, the lower 
buds being removed to leave a clear stem In the case of layers, 
young shoots about 2 ft long are drawn down horizontally, and the 
lover part pegged to the ground It facihtates rooting if they are 
partially cut through When rooted they are transplanted, and the 
lower buds removed, as m the case of the suckers, leaving, however, 
sufficient to form the first set of side branches when the head is 
removed 

Weevil The nut weevil must be kept m check It appears m 
May, and pierces the young nut When full-fed it turns mto a 
chiysahs and hes bnned m the ground throughout the wmter If 
any weevils are seen, spray with arsenate paste, J oz per gallon of 
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water, or pnt tarred boards beneath tiie bashes and shake the 
weevils off 

Nuttallia (nutt-&ll-ia Ord Hosaceae) The one species, cerasifonms, 
IS a Californian shrub, with white drooping flowers, w^ch appear in 
spring in advance of the leaves. 4 to 6 ft high in good loamy soil 
As the growth starts early, it is hable to be mjured by spnng frosts 
in exposed places and should therefore have shelter Propagation 
IS by layers or suckers in autumn Plant in autunm or early winter 

Nyctennia (nj^c-ter-in-ia Ord Sirophulannes) Seedsmen offer 
Kyctenxua selagmoides, a dwarf half-hardy annual with white 
perfumed flowers m summer, 9 ms high, also capensis, blue and 
white, 6 ms . but botanists do not keep up the name For culture, 
see Annuals — ^Half-hardy 

Nymphaea, Water Lily (njhn-fe-a Ord Nymphaeacem) Beau- 
tiful aquatics, the modem hybnd forms of which are well worth 
growing, either m shallow ponds, pools, or tubs The roots may be 
packed m soil m an old basket, weighted to carry it to the boUom 
of the water, which may be from i to 2 ft deep They will soon 
estabhsh themselves See Water and the Sunk Garden for details 
and selecbons of varieties Nymphaea leaves sometimes become 
infected with the fungus Bandana Nymphaearum Such leaves 
should be removed and burned The 'water should be changed the 
following spnng 

Nyssa, Tupelo Tree, Peppendge (niss-a Ord Coraaceae) The only 
speaes of note is sylvatica (villosa), with oval leaves which colour 
splendidly m autumn, when it becomes highly ornamental The 
flowers are not particularly attractive, but the blue fruits that 
follow add to the mterest of the tree It hkes a deep, moisture- 
holding soil, m which it may grow 15 to 20 ft high Plant m autumn 
or spnng. 
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Oak, Too large a tree for moat gardens, the Oak, Quercos Robnr, is 
nevertheless of interest to sattire*lovers, because of its fine effect 
in park and forest It is, of course, important as a timber tree 
The Oak hkes a deep, moist, snbstantial soil, and is at home on the 
Weald of Kent and on otiber clays For details of speaes and 
vaneties see Quercus 

Oak-leaved Geramum. See Pelargomnm qnercifohnm. 

Obeliscena, The speaes pnlchemma of seedsmen is the same as 
Rudbeckia Drummondi See Rudbeckia 

Ocimum Basilicum See Basff and Herbs 

Odontoglossum (oddn-to-gldss-um Ord Orchidaces) A large and 
beautiful genus of Orchids Some of the best kinds will tlmve m 
cool houses, and are inexpensive 

Cnspum [Alexandrae] This is the most popular of alL Many 
forms are as cheap as Fuchsias, although the rarer ones are dear 
At least 100 forms of this speaes alone could be named. £dl of which 
would be acknowledged by experts as good Like most of the 
Odontoglossums, it is a moisture-lovmg Orchid, and must never be 
kept diy at the root, even m the winter In summer there must 
be abundance of root and atmosphenc moisture The plants are 
grown m pots, in a compost of peat and Sphagnum set on a base of 
crocks that two-thirds fills the pot The pseudo-bulbs should be 
above the bnm of the pot When new roots show towards the end 
of summer is a good period for repottmg, or it may be done at the 
end of winter A mimmum winter temperature of 45® will suffice, 
end this can be mamtamed without hard finng if the house is ade- 
quately piped (see Greenhouses Heating) In hot summer weather 
steps must be taken to prevent the plants suffering from excessive 
sun heat, and an and atmosphere by providing abundant ventilation, 
by shading, and by dampmg all surfaces The plants themselves 
should not be syrmged 

Other species Citrosmum, rose, white, and yellow, sweet, several 
vaneties, Edwardi, purple and yellow, sweet; grande, yellow and 
brown, very large and bnlliant, several vaneties, Halln, yellow and 
chocolate, many forms, Hanyanum, brown, white and yellow, several 
vaneties, luteo-purpureum, yellow and brown, many vaneties, 
maculatum, chocolate yellow and white, several vaneties; nobihs 
fPescatorei), white, spotted red, many forms, pulchellum, purple, 
yellow and white, sweet, Rossu, white, spotted brown (with vanety 
ftiajus), and several others, tnumphans, yellow and brown, several 
vaneties, and Uroskinnen, yellow and brown For detail^ treat- 
ment of particular speaes and for the best modem forms see a good 
modem work on Orchids 

VcxUlanum is now known as Miltoma vexillana (see Miltoma) 
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Oenothera, Evening Primrose (6-nO-thS>ra Ord Onagraneae) Popular 
and Wliant flowers, not all exclusively mght bloomers They are 
useful border plants, as they will thnve in most soils, are hardy, and 
bloom freely The bienmals are propagated by seed, the perenmals 
by seed and also by division, preferably in spnng All bloom in 
summer, and have yellow flowers except where otherwise stated 
Pnnctpal Specm Bienms, a bieumal, 3 ft high, grandiflora 
(Lamarckiana) is a large variety of it, caespitosa (eximia, marginata), 
white, I ft , a perenmal, fhiticosa, shrubby, 3 ft , Youngii is a splendid 
vanety of it, glaoca, 3 ft, a perenmal, Frasen is a good variety, 
missounensis, a yellow perenmal trailer, speciosa, white, 2 ft, a 
perenmal; and taraxacifoha (acauhs), white, a trailer, beautiful, 
but not hardy, vanously descnbed as a bienmal and a perenmal, 
but may be treated as an annual, the seed being sown outside m 
spnng 

(Hd Man, See Artemisia Abrotanum 

Old Man Cactus. See Cactus (Pilocereus semhs}. 

Old Man’s Beard. See Clematis Vitalba 
Olea. See Osmanthus 
Oleander. SeeNenum 

Oleana, Daisy Tree ( 5 -lS-a-na Ord Compositae) Useful evergreen 
shrubs Haastu, which is a dense grower, is hardy, and has attractive 
white flowers m summer, is particularly good, and may be planted 
4 ft apart in autumn It grows 4 to 5 ft high It is not very 
particular as to soil, if not stiff and wet Ihcifoba, also with white 
flowers, IS Musk-scented Macrodonta is handsome with its silver)' 
leaves, but not quite hardy Stellulata (Gunmi, Gunmana, Eurybia 
Gunmana) has beautiful white flowers, not quite hardy Other 
species are angustifoha, white, sweet, narrow leaves, axgopbylla, 
white downy scented leaves, Forsten, white, not hardy, and Num 
mulanfoha, white, hardy Propagation is by seeds m a frame in 
spnng, cuttings of mature wood under a handlight in summer, and 
by layers in autumn Kmds of doubtful hardiness should be grown 
on sheltered borders 

Omphalodes, Navelwort (dmpha-lo-des Ord Boraginese) A small 
genus, compnsing one or two very pretty hardy herbaceous plants 
Limfolia, a hardy annual, with white flowers, is the Venus's Navel- 
wort, it grows about 9 ins high The same popular name is often 
apphed to vema, a dwarf spnng-bloonung perenmal with blue 
flowers m March Lupiliae is a charming blue summer-blooming 
alpme for rockenes Cappodocica, nch blue, 9 ins , is one of the 
best for the rockery They can be raised from seeds m spnng, the 
perenmals also by division They are not particular as to soil 
Oncidmm (dn-cid-ium Ord Orchidacese) A large and attractive 
genus of Orchids, compnsing some 300 species, with a large number 
of varieties and hybnds They are alhed to the Odontoglossums, and 
the cultural remarks made under that subject apply to Oocidmms, 
but the species which have leathery leaves need less water when the 
growth IS complete, and only enough should be given to keep the 
pseudo-bulbs trom shnvelling 

Prtnctpd Species Concolor, yellow, May bloomer, cool house, 
cnspum, brown, summer and winter, cool house, Forbesu, brown. 
mar gined yellow, autumn, cool house, Kramcnanum, brown and 
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yellow, spring, hothoase, macrantham, spnng, brown, parple, white, 
{ind yellow, cool house, Marshalhannm, yellow and brown, summer, 
cool house, papibo, red and yellow, spring, hothouse, Phalae^jopsis, 
white, purple, and violet, cool house, sarcodes, brown and yellow, 
Bpnng, intermediate house, and tignnum, y^ow, barred brown, 
coo] house 

They differ a good deal in respect to heat requirements, and anyone 
who desires to grow a collection should consult a speaal modem work 
on Orchids, alike for details of treatment and particulars of modem 
kinds 

Onion (Allium cepa) As a component of soups and stews the Omon 
IS admittedly almost indispensable, while many people give it the 
rank of a major vegetable, and also use it in salads For the latter 
purpose, a white, mild vanety, such as White Lisbon, should be 
chosen and sown m August, another sowing may be made in spnng 
It IS customary to sow a larger, stronger-fiavoured sort m August, 
and transplant in autumn or spnng to yield large bulbs before the 
spnng-sown crop is ready Vaneties so treated are classed as 
"Autumn Omona " 

Somng For the mam crop it suffices to sow when the ground 
becomes dry enough to crumble m February or March A piece of 
soil IS dug deeply or bastard-trenched, and manured hberally The 
surface is crumbled up, dusted with soot, and then trodden quite 
firm A Uttle soil for covering is scratched np with the rake, and the 
seed 18 sown thinly m hnes i ft apart After sowing, the seed is 
covered, the bed well trodden, and the surface hghtly raked over 
This treading should not be earned to extremes in stiff, heavy, wet 
soil, or the seedbngs may fail The plants are subsequently thinned 
till just clear of each other, severe thinmng being avoided However, 
it IS a real advantage to have boxes of sturdy plants of such fine 
vaneties as Premier, Ailsa Craig, and Ax ready for planting in special 
beds in April — beds, that is, which have been deeply trenched and 
heavily manured The bulbs generally grow to at least double 
the size of those sown out of doors, and what is even more important, 
they generally escape bad attacks of the destructive maggot With 
heat, the seeds may be sown in January or February, and the plants 
hardened in an unheated frame in March If teere is only an 
unbeated frame or greenhouse, the seed may be sown m February 
In this case the plants will not be so large as m the other, but they 
will give an appreaably heavier crop than those sown outdoors 

Pme Bulbs Growers for show generally bastard-trench their 
ground (see Bastard-trenchmg) and manure heavily Moreover, 
they raise strong plants m boxes in winter and plant out i ft or mote 
apart in Apnl or May 

Enemies It is well to spray the plants with soft soap and parafiin 
oil in solution (see Paraffin) when tiiey are 2 or 3 ins high, in order 
to keep off the Omon fly, which otherwise will lay eggs on the leaves 
in May, and grubs, hatching therefrom, will work their way to the 
bulbs and destroy the plants Thereafter the plants will grow 
steadily until mid- June or July, when they are subject to the attack 
of a mould or mildew This must be checked at the first trace by 
spraying with hver of sulphur, oz per gallon of water 

EarvesUng In August the iops may be broken over to check 
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growth, and a fortnight later the bulbs may be palled op and left 
m the sun to dry When fully npe they may be strung together 
and hung up in a dry, cool shed, or even on an outside wall 
Useful Standard Vaneftes A i, Ailsa Craig. Bedfordshire Champion, 
Giant Rocca, James's Keeping, and White Spanish See also seeds- 
men’s specialities 

Potato or Underground Omons These have mild flavour, and are 
grown from bulbs in t^e same way as Shallots, which see, they do 
not keep long 

Tree Omon An interesting plant, bearing offsets at the top of the 
stem, by which it may be increased if desired 
Welsh Omon (Alhom fistulosum) Mainly grown for its leaves, like 
Chives (which see) The leaves of both plants are used for flavouiing 
Onodea (ono-cle-a Ord Fihces) A small genus of hardy ferns, the 
finest member of which is germamca, the Ostrich Fern, also known 
as Struthioptens germamca This is a noble plant for a sheltered 
place near the margin of a stream, where its stolomferous roots can 
ramble in moist soil It can bo propagated by divisions of these 
roots Sensibihs is a much smaller speaes, growing only about 
2 ft high 

Onoms, Rest Harrow (6-n6-ms Ord Legummoss) Two or three 
shrubby members of this large genus are worth growmg m the 
rock garden, notably arvensis. the Rest Harrow, which produces 
rose and white flowers in summer on stems a few inches high, fnih- 
cosa, purple, summer, 2 ft , rotundifolia, a dwarf shrub witt rose 
flowers in summer, and the fine vanety of the latter called splendens 
They are not particular as to soil, and are easily raised from seed m 
spnng, when the perennials may be divided 
Onosma, Golden Drop (6-n6s-ma Ord Boragine®) A small genus 
of charmmg hardy rock plants, the most graceful of which is tauncum, 
a vanety of stellulatum, it grov^ about l ft high, and produces its 
charming citron-coloured flowere in May It thnves in hmestone 
and sandy soils if put in positions where damp cannot lodge round 
the plants in winter It may be propagated by seeds m spnng 
Helveticum is a white form of stellulatum Other pretty Onosmas 
are albo-roseum, rose and white, which should be raised annually 
from cuttings, and echoides, pale yellow 
Onychium (6-nych-ium Ord Fihces) A small genus of ferns, the 
most popular of which is japomcum, a speaes which loses most of 
its fronds m winter, but is very graceful when in full growth It 
thnves m a compost of peat, loam, and sand, with charcoal, and 
may be propagated by division Very httle water is needed m 
winter Aura turn, an evergreen, is also met with , it hkes a hothouse 
Ophioglossum {6-phi6-gloss-um Ord Fihces) TTie native speaes 
vulgatum IS ibe common Adder’s Tongue It is sometimes used for 
the rockery, and likes a compost of loam and peat, with partial shade 
Propagation is by spores (see Ferns) 

Ophrys (6-phrys Ord Orchidacea) Interesting Orchids, mostly 
hardy Apifera is the Bee Orchis, aramfera the Spider Orchis, 
bombilifera the Humble Bee Orchis, and musafera the Fly Orchis 
All may be grown in sandy or hmestone soil m the rock garden, and 
may be propagated by division 
Opium Poppy. See Papaver somniferum 
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Oplisfflentu. See Paniccm 

Opuntia, Indian Fig, Pnckly Pear See Cactus (Opnntia) 

Orange (Citrus Aurantnim Ord Rutacese) The Orange is not culti- 
vated for commeraal purposes in the countries of Noi^em Europe, 
but it IS often grown for ornament, as small plants m pots or tubs 
look very effective when full of fruit For this purpose the Otaheite 
Orange is very suitable It does not require much heat, in fact 
mere protection from frost in winter will suffice It is thus suitable 
for cool greenhouses and conservatones A compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand suits it The habit is naturally compact, so that 
very httle pruning is needed, but the leaves should be sponged occa- 
sionally to keep the plant clean and healthy If seecUing Oranges 
are raised from pips &ey may be made into good fnutmg plants by 
marching fruitmg branches of the Otaheite Orange When re- 
pottmg is necessary it should be done m spring Six-mch pots 
suit bushes, and 8-in suit standards 
Orange Ball Tree. See Buddleia globosa 
Orange Lily See Lihum croceum 
Orchard See Apples and Fruit 
Orchard-house See Fruit 

Orchids At no very remote penod Orchids were regarded with 
something akin to awe by most amateurs, and were considered 
to be the monopoly of wealthy people who could afford to construct 
expensive houses and employ skilled specialists The majonty 
of amateurs never felt that they could indulge a homely love 
for Orchids as they could for Roses, Sweet Peas, and ferns The 
plants were, in fact, ahens That feeling has now become modified, 
and we begin to find amateurs of small means growmg Orchids 

It must be admitted that the plants need special study, and that 
the majonty require more heat and moisture ^an most other plants 
grown under glass The reason of this is that they come from 
tropical countnes, where the atmosphere is saturated and highly 
heated 

Cookhouse Orchids There are, however, certam Orchids which 
may be grown under cool conditions, and so far from these bemg 
species of no importance, they include Cypnpedium msigne and its 
vaneties and hybnds, wluch are among the most popular with the 
cognoscenti Disa grandiflora is an Orchid that will thnve in a 
cool honse, and ano^er is the beautiful honey-scented Zygopetalum 
Mackayi, a graceful plant blooming m winter The lovely Odonto- 
glossum cnspum, of which there are many exquisite forms, also 
thnves under cool conditions 

General Cultivation The different lands are grown m pots, pans, 
or baskets, and on blocks, accordmg to their habit. The terrestnal 
buds are grown in fibrous peat and Sphagnum moss, with a httle 
charcoal, and the pots or pans are hberally dmned with crocks, the 
epiphytes are grown m baskets with a httle moss, or bound with 
Wire on blocks and hung in a warm, moist house The majonty 
have a resting and a growing season, m the former they require very 
little water, m the latter a great deal Most form what are called 
pseudo-bulbs, fleshy swellmgs between the collar and the leaf In 
the state of nature these store moisture in the ramy season for u«e 
m the dry penod 
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Siructurt of Flowers Orchid dowers differ from others in severa] 
important particulars The stamens and pistil are combined in the 
column* there is only one anther, except in the Cypnpediums, which 
have two, and the pollen is in masses, not m dust-like grams The 
third inner segment, known as the labellum or lip, is generally the 
most prominent feature, in Cypnpediums it forms a pouch, and 
the two lower sepals are merged into one 'Orchid flowers last well 
when cut 

The pnncipal Orchids are Cattleyas, C3'pnpediums, Dendrobiums, 
Odontoglossums, and Oncidiums These and others are dealt with 
under their own names in this work 
Orchis (6r-chis Ord Orchidaceae) The hardy Orchids are an interest- 
ing class, and some are natives of Great Bntam 'The majonty do 
well on a hmestone soil, and chalk should be added to stiff land, 
where they are to be cultivated Most enjoy cool, shady spots 
Transplanting and division are best done in autumn, as they flower 
in spnng The following are a few of the best foliosa, 2 to 3 ft 
high, purple, latifolia, 1 ft, purplish-red, the Marsh Orchis— the 
Glasnevin variety of this is a handsome spotted form, there is also 
a white called alba, maculata, i ft, purple and white, there is a 
fine form of it called superba, militaris, ft , purple, the Soldier or 
Military Orchis, mono, 9 ms. purple, the green- winged Meadow 
Orchis, papilionacea, purple, lite Butterfly Orchis, and puipurea. 
I to 2 ft , purple See also Ophrys 

Oreocome Candolle! (6reo-c6-me Ord Umbelhfer®) A handsome 
plant with fern-hke foliage, sometimes used for summer bedding 
It IS best kept m pots in winter in plain soil, to check its naturd 
grossness A good deal of water is required Propagation is by 
seed Selmum tenuifolium (CandoUei) is the same plant 
Origanum (Marjoram) See Marjoram and Herbs 
Ormthogalum, Star of Bethlehem (dr-mth-dg-alum Ord Liliace®) 
Best known through umbellatum, the pretty white " Star of Bethle- 
hem," a fragrant flower often grown on the rockery or near the 
front of the border, hardy, and thnving m ordinary soil if the bulbs 
are planted m autumn x in deep and 6 ms apart, it hkes a shady 
spot Arabicum, on the other hand, prefers a warm, sunny spot, 
it is a beautiful and fragrant species, the white flowers having a central 
boss of shining black It may be grown in pots for spnng flowenng, 
and as it is both pretty and sweet it is worth a place in the greenhouse 
Lacteum, white with yellow anthers, and nutans, grey, are also 
popular 

Ornus (Flowenng Ash) See Fraxinus 

Orobus, Bitter Vetch (6r-6-bus Ord Legunuuosm) One or two of 
these hardy herbaceous perennials are good enough for the garden, 
particularly vemus, purplish*blue, a spnng bloomer growing about 
I ft high It 13 suitable for the rockery There are several vaneties 
of it, diffenng in colour Pannomeus, with purple and white flowers 
in May, 1 ft high, is also useful They tlinve in light loamy soil, 
and are propagated by seeds or division in spnng 
Osmanthus (6s-man-thus Ord Oleace®) Evergreen shrubs, of which 
ihcifolius, a vanety of Aquifolium, is the best, there are several 
forms, diffenng in the shape and colour of the leaves, including one 
with vanegated foliage Fragrans (Olea fragrans) has white per- 
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tamed flowers, and not bemg quite hardy is sometimes grown in pots 
Forrestu, cream, sweet, Dela-v-ayi, white, sweet; and armata, cream, 
sweet, an autumn bloomer, are good modem spedes They like 
sandy loam, and may be propagated by cuttmgs inserted in sandv 
peat Height 5 to 6 ft 

Osmosis The equalisation of hquids of d-flerent densities, vital in 
plant-life See a modem work on Botany. 

Osmunda, Royal Fern {6s-mun-da Ord Filices). The Osmundas 
are among the most stately of ferns, and some are hardy. The 
clusters of sporangia near the tips of the fronds have earned for them 
the name Flowering Fern. Regalis is the finest of all, and this 
makes a noble companion for the Ostnch Fem in a cool, sheltered, 
humid spot at the waterside, where it may grow to a height of 
7 or S ft It IS the handsomest of all the British ferns, and there 
are several forms of it, notably cnstata, gracilis, and palnstxis. 
Bipmnata and cumamomea are handsome Osmnndas, but they axe 
not hardy 

Osteomeles (os-te-^im-e-les Ord. Rosaces) The only species grown 
IS anthylhdifolia, a rare Chmese evergreen with twisted brownish 
branches, feathery fohage, and white flowers on long stems at the 
ends of the shoots, height 3 to 5 ft. It is an mteiesting plant, but 
not hardy, and therefore only to be grown outdoors under fa% curable 
conditions Loam and peat, with sand, suit it. Propagation is by 
cuttings inserted m siinilar soil under a handhght in summer. Plant 
in autumn or spnng 
Ostnch Fem, See Onodea 

Ostrowskia magmfica {6s-tr6f-skia Ord. Campannlaces), A beau- 
tiful Campauula-hke hardy herbaceous perenmal. growing 3 to 5 ft 
high, and beanng large pale blue flowers m summer. It likes a 
shelterea but sunny spot and a fnable loamy soil with Ume A good 
deal of water is needed m dry weather Propagation is by seeds m 
spnng It seeds freely where it makes itself at home 
Oswego Tea See Monarda didyma 
Otaheite Orange, See Orange 

Othonnopsis {d-thonn-6p-sis Ord Composite) The only speaes is 
cheinfoUa (Othonna cheinloUa), a trailing sub-dimbby perennial 
snth yellow flowers m early summer, height 18 ms It is not hardv, 
but may be grown on a sunny, sheltered part of the rockery in hght 
soil Propagation is by division m spnng or by cuttmgs inserted 
under ajiandlight m summer Plant in autumn ox spnng 
®^^sia (oo-ris-ia Ord Scrophularmese) A small genus of hardv 
herbaceous perenmals, one speaes of which, coccmea, is a beautifal 
little plant, beanng its scarlet flowers m abundance m summer on 
^ms about i ft high It loves moist, peaty sod in a shady p la ce 
Propagation is by seed and dinsiou in spnng 
Oujirandra, Lattice-leaf Plant {00-vi-rSn-dra Ord. Naiadace®) 
A singular aquatic, whose lace-hke, transparent green leaves are of 
gr^t interest and no little beauty It should be planted m Inayn 
and submerged in water that is kept lukewarm, and should be given 
a shady posihou m a warm house The speaes is fenestialis and 
aiodem botanists call it Aponogeton fenestrahs. 

^ flower, lying below the pistil, which contains the 
unfertihsed seeds, called ovules In plants where it is formed within 
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or above the petals it is called a sapenor ovary, where behind or 
below, inferior The ovary is considered to have developed mainly 
from the floral axis, but m some cases from carpels See a modem 
work on Botany 

Ovules Unfertihsed seeds Ovules are arranged in the ovanes in 
many interesting ways See a modem work on Botany 
Oxalis, Wood Sorrel (ox-S-hs Ord Geraniace®) A large genus, 
vanable in duration, some bemg annuals and others perennials The 
majority are low growers and ramble freely, so that they may be 
used for rockwork or hanging pans The threefold character of the 
foliage of the species AcetoseUa has led to its being sold as Shamrock, 
the flowers are white, and are produced in spring, the plant will thnve 
in a cool, shady part of the rockery Beyond this the most popular 
species are cemua, spnng, greenhouse, yellow, good for hanging 
pans, comiculata mbra, yellow flowers and purple foliage, hardy, 
Deppei, red flowers in spnng, greenhouse, flonbunda, rose, green- 
house, spnng, perhaps the most generally useful of all, Ortgiesu, 
yellow, ^eenhouse, summer, puipurata (Bowieana), purple, green- 
house, autumn, adenophylla, a Chihan species, enmson, 6 ins, 
bulbous, hardy, enneaphylla, white, sweet, 6 ms , bulbous, hardy, 
and rosea, rose, greenhouse, spnng The hardy kinds will thrive in 
ordinary soil Those in pots or pans may have loam, lightened with 
leafmould and sand Several are tuberous and form offsets, by which 
they may be propagated, the herbaceous sorts may be divided 
Ox-eye See Adorns and Buphthalmum 
Ox-eye Daisy See Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum 
Oxycoccus (flxy-cflccus) The species palustns is the common Cranberry, 
which IS rarely cultivated Macrocarpus, with pmk flowers m spnng, 
followed by large fruits, is the Amencan Cranberry Both thnve 
in moist peaty soil Plant m autumn or spnng 
Oxydendron, Sorrel Tree (6xy-dgn-dron Ord Encace®) The species 
arboreum (Andromeda arborea) is a small deciduous tree with 
toothed leaves, and white flowers in early summer, height 15 to 30 ft , 
according to circumstances Not the least of the attractions of 
this handsome tree is the nch colour of the leaves in autumn It , 
hkes a moist peaty soil, and does best in a sheltered position Plant 
in autumn. 

Oi^ura (6xy-Q-ra Ord Composit®) The species chrysanthemoides 
IS a yellow hardy annual, synonymous with Layia Calliglossa 
Elegans is the same as Layia elegans Sow outside m spring in 
ordinary garden soil 
Oyster Vegetable See Salsify 

Ozothamnus (ozo-thamnus Ord Composit®). The only species of 
this small genus commonly met with is rosmanmfolins (Helichrysum 
rosmanmfohum), a shrub with Rosemary-hke fragrant leaves and 
dense clusters of white flowers in summer, height 4 to 5 ft It is not 
perfectly hardy, and should have a sheltered position if grown 
outdoors, preferably with loam and peat Propagation is by cuttings 
inserted m sandy soil nnder a handhght m summer. Plant in 
antumn or spnng 



Fachysandra (packy^sSin-dra Ord £tipliorbiace%) The species 
tenmnalis is a dwarf Japanese shrtib with white flowers m spnng, 
height I ft , suitable for a shady part of the rockery in sandy loam 
or peat Plant m autumn or spnng 
Paeony (p6-o-ny Ord Ranunculace®) The Paeony is one of several 
hardy perennials which have been developed by flonsts to such a 
degree that the hybnds and vanebes have displaced the old species 
almost entirely This remark applies both to the herbaceous and 
the shmbby t}^es Most of the modem herbaceous Paeonies have 
sprung from the white species albiflora and the red offianalis, while 
toe modem shrubby Paeomes have spmng from the species Moutan, 
toe Tree or Mountain Paeony Another shmbby speaes m lutea is 
grown, for it is distinct both in foliage and m toe clear yellow of its 
flowers There is a fine yellow hybnd of it called La Lorraine 
Herbaceous Paeomes These form toe more important group and 
have indeed become one of the most valuable of all hardy herba- 
ceous plants In them we have luxunant fohage and immense 
flowers of bnlUant colour produced in late spnng and early summer, 
before toe Roses are out The plants start early, and are ornamental 
almost from the first, because of the nch colour of the leaf-stems 
Nor must perfume be forgotten 

CuUtvatton 0/ He^ baceous llie diief points are (i) de^ nch soil, 
(2) adequate stakmg, (3) httle disturbance A shallow chalky or 
sandy soil, deficient m humus, does not do them justice They 
appreciate, and deserve, a deepIy-ttUed, well-manured, substantial 
loamy or clayey sod When in full growth and bloom in such a 
medium, they form broad spreading masses 3 to 6 ft across, with 
flower-stems 2 ft high or more, and call for support The upper 
portions of Pea sticks, with the bps tnmmed, may be set securely 
round each plant, and a stout cord run round all With a httle 
care neither leaves nor flowers are bunched A few soakings of 
hquid manure will help the plants when they are coming mto bloom 
Infrequent disturbance is important The fleshy, forked roots do 
not lend themselves to frequent division hke, for example, Michael- 
mas Daisies, and yearly propagabon by this means must not be 
practised With liberal treatment they may be divided every four 
years Nurserymen do not practise division for purposes of increase, 
but graft the stems on to the fleshy roots of the species named above 
Plauttng Herbaceous The end of the winter, just when the under- 
ground buds are swelhng, is a good time to plant Paeomes A semi- 
shaded posibon is suitable, although they will grow m the sun 
Tree Paeomes These should have a deep nch soil and a sheltered 
place, with removal of basal suckers when seen The general 
treatment is similar to that for the herbaceous kinds Propagabon 
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is by cuttings taken v.ith a heel in summer, inserted smgly in small 
pots, and put under a handhght, also by ^{ting 

As with so many other popular plants in these days, new varieties 
of Paeomes appear every year Readers should look out for them 
at the shows and m trade catalogues. 

Pagoda Tree. See Sophora. 

Paliurus, Chnst’s Thom (pal-i-fir-us Ord Rhamnaceas). The species 
australis (aculeatus) is a pnckly hardy deciduous shrub, with greenish- 
yellow flowers in early summer, common in Judaea and reputedly 
the plant of the Crown of Thoms Ordinary soil Propagation by 
root cuttmgs in sandy soil under a handhght late in summer, or by 
layers Plant in autumn or spring 
Palm, Date, This is Phoemx dact)'hfera See Palms for cultivation 
Palma Chnsti. See Rianus commums (Castor-oiI Plant} 

Palms These noble plants serve several useful purposes As large 
specimens they are good for forming bold groups m conservatones 
and halls and on platforms, while as small plants they are good for 
rooms They are distinguished by broad, generally deep green 
and often elegantly cut leaves In most cases they are easy to grow, 
but all are not equally suitable for growing into large specimens, or 
for rooms They are raised from seed, which are put m pots and 
plunged in bottom heat 

Compost The majority will tbnve in a compost of loam 3 parts, 
leafmould or decayed manure 1 part, and sand Nice plante can 
be grown m 6-m pots They do not need frequent repottmg, and 
it should only be done when the pots get crowded with roots, m this 
case act in spnng The pots should be well drained (see Drainage), 
as a good deal of ^vater will be required in the growing season Very 
httle need be given in winter 

Room Palms It is an aid to keeping room palms healthy to stand 
them outside when a soft shower is falhng in summer Otherwise 
the foUage should be sponged once a week with soft, lukewarm 
water Weak liquid manure may be given once a week when the 
plants are well rooted Soot-water, with J oz of supeiphosphate 
per gallon, is excellent 

Useful Palms Areca (Chrysahdocarpus) lutescens (r), Chamaerops 
hunulis. Cocos Weddeliana, Geonoma gracihs (r), Kenba (Howea) 
Belmoreana (r), K Forstenana, Latama borbomca (Livistona 
chinensis) (r), Livistona australis (Corypha australis), Phoenix 
cananensis (r), P reclinata, P rupicola, and Trachycarpus excelsa (r) 
are all excellent Those marked (r) are good for rooms Cocos 
Weddeliana is a good table palm, and Chamaerops humihs is smtable 
for planting out in summer 

Enemtes Palm leaves sometimes become mfested with a scale 
insect (Aspidiotus) Sponge with a 1 per cent solution of Volck, 
or other approved fungicide obtained from large seedsmen and flonsts 
Pampas Grass See remarks under Gynenum 

Pan (r) A shallow earthenware vessel m which to sow seeds (see 
Seeds and Sowing) 

(2) The hard base a few inches below the surface of oft-ploughed 
land, and which must be broken to increase the fertihty of the soil 
for gardemng purposes 

Pancratium (pHn-cr^-tium Ord Amaxylhdes) The Pancratinm is a 
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beautiful white greenhouse bulb, with long sepals It timves m a 
compost of 3 pa^ loam and I part leafmould, with sand, and may 
be grown singly in s-m or 6 -in pots Most of the Pancratiums are 
agreeably scented Calathina, mantimum, and fragrans, white, 
sweet, are perhaps the best-known speaes The last may be grown 
out of doors in sandy, well-drained sod m a sunny place 

Pandanus, Screw Pme (pan-dS-nns Ord Pandanes) Handsome 
foUage evergreens, with pomted, strap-shaped leaves, some vane- 
gated They are useful for introducmg to conservatory groups on 
special occasions, and for table decoration Loam, with a fourth 
of peat and some sand, smts them They may be propagated by 
suckers m bottom heat in a hothouse They hke a light position, 
and only need shade from strong sun The house should be vaporised 

or fumigated occasionally to keep down insects The following are 
a few of the best Baptistu, green and yellow, Sanden, green and 
yellow, and Veitchu, green, banded with white 

Pamde An mflorescence the branches of which are divided irregularly. 
The flower-stalk (peduncle) cames stalklets (pedicels) which them- 
selves branch as m Oats 

Pamcum (pan-i-cum Ord Grammese) Graceful Grasses, suitable 
for pot culture, and easy to grow They thrive m loam, with a third 
of leaimould and some sand, and are easily propagated by division 
The most popular species is vanegatum, a graceful green and white 
trailer smtable for pot culture in the greenhouse, botamsts now call 
it Ophsmenus Burmanrm It must not be confused with P virgatnm, 
v/hich is a hardy perennial with silvery leaves 

Pansy (Viola tricolor Ord Violaceae) One of the greatest garden 
favountes, growing in most soils that are not very poor and dry, 
and easily propagated by seeds, by cuttings in autnnm, and by 
slips from &e base inseited 3 ms apart m a cold frame in early 
autumn If brown aphis is kept under, the last will flower the 
following spring A dressmg of cow manure improves the soil, and 
supphes of hquid manure will help the plants to continue growmg 
and flowenng The named tufted Pansies, or hybnd Violas, are not, 
as a rule, available from seed, and are propagated by basal sucker- 
hke cuttings hke the other Pansies These make beautiful Imes and 
beds if planted m April m fertile soil and given Iiqmd manure and 
mulching They contmue to flower best if the blossoms are picked 
frequently 

Exhibition Pansies The Pansy is an exhibition flower of some 
importance m Scotland, where two classes, Show and Fancy, are 
growm, but the cult of the prize Pansy is not pursued avidly in 
England, because the exhibition varieties do not give of their best, 
even under special culture, sufiermg severely by compansou with 
Scotch flowers The mam reason is doubtless want of atmospheric 
hmmdity, which curtails activity of growth and thereby cnpples the 
flow'ers This is more particularly the case m the South and East 
of England As a rule the early flowers are good, but after the heat 
of June has operated, the plants lose their freshness and the quahty 
of the flowers detenorates To a certain extent this affects all 
Pansies, including the tufted Pansies or florists’ Violas, but a reduc- 
tion in the size of the flowers is not so senous a matter for the flower 
gardener as it is for the exhibition grower 
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Tufted Panstes Pansies whicb make abundance of tufts contmue 
to bloom freely long after single-stem plants have become exhausted, 
and if the later flowers are smaller than the earlier, the culture is 
not necessarily a failure Tuftiness is a habit of the modem Viola 
and it can be increased and maintained by liberal treatment, including 
top-dressings of soil and manure in July and August, with hquid 
manure if available It is furthered by constant removal of old 
flowers For this reason most Pansy lovers give attention to the 
Violas instead of to the Pansies proper 
Seedling Panstes Beautiful Pansies can be grown from seed sown 
in summer, the plants put into the beds in autumn, flowered in spring, 
and cleared away to make room for Asters in July Plante can 
also be flowered in summer from seed sown under glass in February 
of the same year, but this system of culture subjects them to the 
strain of doing their pnnapal work in the hot and trying weather of 
summer and &ey do not ^ve equal satisfaction to those raised the 
previous year and brought into bloom two months earher Nor does 
growing them m shade solve the problem, for they develop a straggly 
habit, bloom sparsely, and lose size The Aster-Pansy combination 
removes all difficulties and gives ns charming beds at small cost 
Types of Panstes The amateur should not look for distinct varieties 
when growing Pansies from seed, he should be satisfied with a type 
Take Madame Perret, for example This is not a variety, but a 
class, the vanettes of which have certain shades in common At a dis- 
tance the bed seems to be composed of one vanety, but near mspec- 
tion reveals that although the flowers bear a general resemblance to 
each other owing to a similanty m marking, they are not all 
identical The grower can, if he think fit, reproduce any particular 
one by means of cuttings, but that tends to defeat the object m view 
by leading to speciahsation and should only be resorted to in rare 
cases Masterpiece, Tnmardeau, Bugnot's Giant, Matchless, and 
other strains, including the special selections of the pnncipa] Bntisb 
seedsmen, give os similar cases to Madame Perret Lord Beacons- 
field, however, is a true vanety, showing bttle if any variation, even 
from seed, and the two shades of blue blend very harmomously 
Mark Mills presents us with one of the exceptional cases m which 
vegetative reproduction is, if ever, pardonable, for it is a flower of 
the nchest beauty, glonously coloured with its body of pure, dean 
claret and its broad band of yellow, perfect of shape, large of bloom, 
and strong of stem It makes a most beautiful bed wilh no associate, 
but as seen in combination with the slender, silveiy-Ieaved Gna- 
phahum microphyllum it is even more beautiful This Pansy is not 
easy to obtain Unfortunately, seed does not seem to be available 
When procured, and plants raised, the stock can be increased by 
cuttings in a cold frame in autumn They can be true stem cuttings 
or partially rooted shoots pulled from the base 
Named V tolas True stocks of the named vaneties must be pro- 
pagated by cuttings if they are to be kept uniform in colour and habit, 
and this must be done at the end of summer, wintenng the cuttings 
m boxes m frames or cool houses and putting the young plants out 
when they are comfortably rooted in spring By such means are 
perpetuated numerous pretty named vanetees which are used for 
beddmg, carpeting Rose and other beds, and edgings But if tiiese 



popuJai sorts cdimot be gro\ra tme from seed, the resolute supporter 
of semmal propagation may find other vaneties m blue, purple, 
white, and yellow which come with so httie variation that they may 
almost be described as true These will serve general garden purposes 
just as well as the named sorts See also Viola 
Papaver, Poppy {pa-pS-ver Ord Papaveracese) Few garden flowers 
are more famihar than the bnlhant if fleeting annual Poppies, but 
both the annual and the pcrenmal kinds are esteemed The Shirley 
Poppies, with their pretty shimmering flowers, are among the most 
charming of annuals, they onginated from the Com Poppy, P 
Rhoeas The double Paeony*flowered Poppies came from P somm- 
fenim, the opium Poppy, a tall annual These doubles are splendid 
plants, growmg 2 to 3 ft high, and bearing large, bnlhant flowers 
which last better than the singles The Iceland Poppy is P nudi- 
caule, a dwarf grower suitable for grouping m the rock garden, there 
are orange, yeUow, and white forms, this plant is best treated as a 
bienmal (see Biennials) The Sunbeam Poppies are improved 
Icelands Onentale, of which bracteatum is a good form, is the 
giant onental Poppy, a perennial with bnlhant flowers, many 
named varieties of which are now offered Umbrosum, scarlet 
with black spots, is a handsome Poppy, it may be grown either as an 
annual or a bienmal Alpmum, vanous colours, 9 ms , pilosum, 
orange, 2J ft , and rupifragum, salmon, ft , are also good The 
Poppies will thnve in almost any sod Propagation is by seeds 
sown outdoors in spnng and early summer, and, m the case of the 
perenmals, by division and root cuttings also The popular Shirleys 
make beautiful masses if sown outdoors and thinned progressively to 
about 9 ms apart 
Paradisea. See Anthericum. 

Paradise Stocks. See Apples and Fruit. 

Paraffin Paraffin oil, or petroleum, is useful to the gardener as an 
msecbcide, especially when combined with soft soap to form an 
emulsion and well ffiluted with water i lb soft soap should be 
boiled in i gallon water, pint paraffin stirred m v/hile the solution 
IS hot, and the whole churned up in a tub of water by means of a 
synnge Add 9 gallons hot water slowly, and repeat the chummg 
Apply hot m the evemng Paraffin oil may be dabbed on to patches 
of Amencan bhght m a crude state with a small brush, bnt it should 
not be allowed to run on the bark 
Pans Daisy, See Chrysanthemum fnitescens and Marguente 
Pans Green. An arsemcal compound, once much used by fruit-growers 
for spraying on to trees m spnng for the purpose of poisomng cater- 
pillars, but now discarded by many in favour of arsenate paste 
If used, it should not be at a gtWter strength than i Ib to 200 gallons 
of water, and it must be kept well mixed, or it will destroy the fohage 
Arsenate paste, z lb to 25 gallons of water, is supenor 
Parnassia (par-nSss-ia Ord Saxifrageae) The species palustns is a 
pretty Bntish bog plant, with white flowers m summer It may be 
used m bog gardens, m peaty soil Carohmana, white, 6 ms , also 
likes these conditions 

Parochetus, Shamrock Pea (pir-o-kS-tus Ord Legummoss) The 
speaes commums is a lovely blue trailer, flowenng late m summer 
or m autumn, smtable for the rockery Good loamy soil suits 
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Propagation is by division in spring It is not perfectly hardy, 
and should therefore have a sheltered position 

Parrot-beak Plant. See Chanthus 

Parrotia {parr-6-tia Ord Hamamehdea) The species persica is 
esteemed as much for the brilliant colour of its foliage in autumn as 
for its scarlet flowers in early spring, both are attractive It is a 
semi'hardy deciduous tree growing 10-15 ft high Enable soil in a 
sheltered position, as for example on or near a wall, suits it Propa- 
gation IS by layers in autumn, or by cuttings under a handhght in 
spnng Plant m autumn or spring 

Parsley (Carum Petrosehnum Ord Umbelhfer®) The housewife 
hkes to have a row of Parsley in her garden from which to gather 
spngs for garnishing her dishes, and ^ere is no trouble in giving 
her what she wants every day m the year, provided frame-room can 
be found in winter, otherwise she may go short in spells of hard 
frost Our seedsmen know well how greatly the femimne eye is 
pleased by beauty of form, and they have consequently given us 
vaneties of Parsley that are beautifully curled The seed of these 
may be sown in the open m March The soil should be covered with 
decayed manure, and then dug deeply, tnrmng the manure well m 
4 oz of superphosphate of lime per square yard may also be dug m 
The seed should be sown thinly, when i oz will sow 200 ft , and 
covered vith about i m of soil The seedlings may be thinned to a 
few inches apart, and then left to grow, with the result that there 
will soon be a splendid row The seed germinates slowly, therefore 
patience should be exercised after sowing 

Parsnip (Peucedanum sativum Ord Umbelliferae) If not one of the 
most popular of vegetables, the Parsnip is certainly one of the most 
nourishing, and is worthy of culture m all kitchen gardens The 
seed IS light and soon loses its vitality, it should therefore be sown 
as early m spnng as the state of the soil will permit Ground that 
was cropped wilb Peas the previous year, or that has been cleared 
of Celery, will generally give a good crop of Parsnips without further 
manunng, but it is a good plan to dress the ground with soot and 
hme, which may be spread on at the rate of J lb each per square 
yard, and dug in immediately towards the close of 'vnnter 

Somng When the ground is dry enough to crumble in March or 
early Apnl, draw dnlls 18 ms apart and x in deep, spnnkle the seed 
in tlunly, z oz suflicing for 150 ft , and cover The plants may be 
thinned to i ft apart Growers for exhibition make deep holes with 
a spike or crowbar, fill with prepared fnable loamy compost, sow 
2 or 3 seeds m each, and thin the seedlings to one The roots ought 
to be ready for pulling in October, but they improve in flavour as 
the autumn wears on, so that there should be no hurry in removing 
them from the ground, except m such quantities as are required 
for immediate needs 

Enemies Parsnips are often attacked by a fungus disease on the 
root, called " rust " Liberal dressings of soot and hme, and the 
avoidance of fresh manure, will keep it m check A leaf-mining 
maggot sometimes attacks the leaves, and it should be met by crushing 
the affected leaves immediately and spraying with a solution of 
soft soap m which a wineglassful of paraffin oil has been stirred 
See Paraffin 
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Vitnehes HoUo'w Crown. Meltese, Student, Tender and True 
The fourth of these is the best flavoured See also seedsmen's 
speaahties 

Parthenogenesis. The prmaple under which seeds capable of ger- 
minating are developed in the ovary without fert<iisation 
Partridge Berry. See Gaulthena 
Pasque Flower See Anemone Pulsatilla 

Passiflora, Passion Flower (passi-fl6-ra Ord Passiflorse) Beautiful 
and interesting chmbers, of which tiie best known is caerulea, the 
Passion Flower, it bears its famihar purple, blue, and white flowers 
in summer The fruit is yellow, and pleasantly perfumed when 
npe The white variety, Constance Elliott, is nearly as popular 
as the blue These Passifloras are so nearly hardy that they may, 
if desired, be nsked outdoors m mild districts and sheltered places, 
being used on walls, arches, and pergolas Of the tender Passifloras, 
eduhs, with purple and white flowers in summer, and edible friut 
called GranadiUa, hkes a hothouse, mcamata, purple, green, and 
white, an herbaceous perenmal that will thnve m greenhouse, 
and quadrangulans, violet, red, and white flowers m autumn, 
followed by greenish edible fruits if the flowers are impregnated by 
hand, likes a hothouse, are the best known They are better planted 
out than m pots, so long as the border is not made so large and neb 
as to encourage luvunance, which is mimical to flowering 
Compost Equal parts of loam and peat, with sand, smt 
Propagation By cuttmgs of young shoots under a handlight in 
summer, or by seeds sovra as soon as npe in a frame or greenhouse 
Pruning Thin the growths after flowenng to prevent crowdmg 
Avoid tying the shoots m stiffly 
Paths See Walks 

Patrinia (pat-rin-ia Ord Valenanaces) The rare Japanese biennial 
speaes palmata, with yellow flowers, height 9 ms , is worth a place on 
the rockery Ordinary finable soil Propagation by seeds if ailable 
Plants may be purchased from specialist dealers in hardy plants 
Paulownia (paul-of-ma Ord ScrophularmesB) Ihe speaes impenalis 
IS a handsome deaduous tree from Japan, growing 3 to 4 ft high, 
and with large leaves, which make it smteble for beddmg ont It 
likes a loamy soil iftopagation is by cuttmgs of young shoots in 
summer, inserted m sandy soil under a handhght, or m a frame 
In cold districts a sheltered place should be provided Among 
modem speaes, Fargesu, Duclouxu, and impenahs alba, all with 
white flowers, have been mtroduced from China Plant m sp ring 
Pavia See Aesculus (Chestnut) 

Pea, Everlasting See Everlasting Pea and Lathyms 
Pea, Green (Pisum sativum Ord Legummosas) The Green Pea is 
one of the oldest of vegetables, but it did not come into general 
cultivation m Great Bntain until the seventeenth century, and %ery 
little progress was made in the improvement of varieties until the 
beginning of the mneteenth, when Kmght raised the first wnnkled- 
seed marrowfat vanety The number of sorts which combmc 
delicious fla-vour with abundant podding is now considerable, and 
the Pea-lover has a choice that is so wide as to be almost embairassmg. 
Some \aneties pod early and some late, so that crops may be had 
Oier a long penod In early distncts the first outdoor crop will be 
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read7 in June, and in late ones the last' may be m use m November 
The best crops are generally secured m July and August 
Early Crops Those who want an early crop and have no glass 
should choose a sheltered place with a south or south-west aspect, 
and sow as soon as the ground becomes crumbly after the end of 
February It is a mistake to sow when the soil is sodden and pasty 
A warm border under a south wall will somebmes 3aeld early Peas m 
13 weeks, but often 15 are required Later m the year, when the 
soil IS warmer, crops can be secured m 3 months or less 
Sotl The soil for Peas should be dug deeoly or trenched {see 
Bastard-trenching and Digging), and manured hberally (see Manures, 
and Rotation-cropping under Vegetables) In the case of hea^'y 
soil the seed may be covered 2 ins deep, and in hght 3 ms It is 
wise to make a v^ide drill and spnnkle the seed well over it, making 
a pint go at least 80 ft 

Enemies The prospects of a row of Peas are easily discernible 
within a month from the sowing, except m the case of Peas which 
have been sown m autumn or winter, when the ground is cold If at 
the end of a month spnng-sown Peas are growmg freely and are of 
good substance and colour, it may be assumed that they are safe 
up to the podding stage Then, in a dry spell, they may be attacked 
by thnps, which cause the incipient pods to shnvd The best 
remedy for this pest is nicobne solubon, of which a wineglassful 
may be mixed in 3 gallons of water and s}rrmged on See Nicobne 
How weevils get into the pods of Peas is a puzzle to some people 
They get in through the flowers and the only prevenbve is to apply 
something to the plant while it is in bloom which will act as a deterrent 
The mcobne solubon has the desired effect, but in the absence of 
thnps the same result can be secured by the simpler plan of dusbng 
the plants with a mixture of soot and hme Weevils, however, are 
rarely m evidence except when the pods have been allowed to grow 
old on the plants 

More dangerous to Peas than weevils is mildew Would that we 
could say that good soil and good culture will always keep this 
fungus at a distance In extremes either of wet or drought it is 
hable to appear in spite of the best of beatment More especially 
IS it liable to attack the plants dunng a spell of summer drought, 
perhaps when they are m their pnme and yielding heavy' crops of 
deliaous Peas A. good soaking of hquid manure to the roots 
and an applicabon to the fohage of a solubon of hver of sulphur, 
I oz per 3 gallons of water, form the best prevenbve 
There remains the quesbon of the birds — that thorny quesbon 
which so many try to solve by the barbarous method of the gun, 
and which so many others, blinded by the beaubful bird-love, refuse 
to admit is a problem at all It is a problem, but the gun is not the 
proper solubon, except on occasion under the inflicbon of a scourge 
of flnches Protecbve measures move m stages for the seeds, a 
moistemng with paraflSn oil, or quassia water, or hnseed oil with a 
supplementary dusbng of red lead, for the seedhng plants a canopy 
of black thread or scares, or tanned netbng, for the pods the synngmg 
menboned above 

Staking Sbcks for supporbng Peas should be 18 ms longer than 
the nommal height of the Peas, and forced well down after ha^’mg 
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the base sharpened, so that they gnp securely Hazel, Ash, and 
Larch all answer Six should be allowed per yard, three on each side 
of the row Stakes and cord may be used for supporbug Peas up 
to 30 ms high, but sticks are better Wire netting attached to iron 
rods or strong poles makes a very fair substitute for sticks When 
young Peas are mcely through they may be thinned if crowded and 
earthed up with a couple of inches of crumbly mould Where several 
rows are sown on the same piece of ground it is customary to sow 
them the same distance apart that the plants grow high, and the 
ground between may be cropped with Spinach, Turmps, or Lettuces 

The pods should be gathered young, and pods of difierent ages 
and vaneties should not be mixed m a dish 

ExhthHon Ptas If very large pods are wanted for exhibition, the 
plants should be stopped i ft short of their normal height and liquid 
manure apphed This, supporting bastard-trenching, manunng, 
and thinning, gives sise 

When the crop is over, the plants should not be left on the ground 
to become a prey to mildew, but should be cut ofi just above the 
ground level and cleared away The roots may be left in the ground, 
as they supply the soil with nitrates Selections of vaneties 


Dwarf Early 
Bughsh Wonder 
Pioneer 

Four feet Early 
Gradus 

Medium Second Early 
Senator 

Three to four feet Late 
Autocrat 
Gladstone 

See also 


Marrowfat Vanehes of fine 
Flavour 

Duke of Albany, 5-6 ft 
Peerless, 4 „ 

Large Exhibition Vaneties 
Alderman, 5-6 ft 

Duke of Albany, 5-6 „ 

Matchless Marrowfat, 5-6 „ 

Pnzewinner, 3 „ 

Quite Content 5-6 „ 

seedsmen’s specialities 


Pea, Sweet. See Sweet Peas 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES 

The Peach (Prunus persica Ord Rosace®) differs from the 
Nectanne only in having a downy instead of a smooth skm, 
for cultural purposes the two fruits may be considered as one They 
are the moft juicy and luscious of aU the larger fruits, with the 
possible exception of the Pear They are not, however, so hardy 
as their relatives the Plum and the Cherry Pairtly from this cause, 
and partly because they lend themselves so well to flat trammg, they 
are almost exclusively groivn against walls, but m the comparatively 
few places where orchard-house cultivation is practised they are 
often included m the collection of pot trees and grown as open bushes 
In tte old days Peaches and Nectarines were generally grown outside, 
but ^ey are now given glass m most places, if only m the form of 
what IS techmcally known as a " case " — ^that is, a narrow comdor- 
iike s^cture It may be that with the greater prevalence of 
glass houses the modem school of gardeners does not fully learn the 
art of Peach culture in the open air, be that as it may, failures are 

wmmon, and it becomes more and more the rule to grow this dehaona 
fruit under cover ® 
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Peaches and Nectarines — conhnued 

Outdoor Culture It must not be assumed, however, that Peaches 
and Nectarines cannot be grown satisfactonly m the open air Some 
gardeners are conspicuously successful with them, especially in the 
south of England The most important matters are shelter, care 
m the early stages of traimng, and freedom from insects and fungi 

Enemies The Peach is an early grower and bloomer, and its 
fohage IS dehcate If exposed to cold spnng winds the sap is checked, 
and a temble disease called blister attacks the trees, which are 
seriously retarded, or even killed outright The blister, which 
appears in the form of large swelhngs on the leaves, and causes them 
to shnvel and fall, is the work of a fungus called Exoascus deformans 
Bordeaux Mixture (which see) is a good preventive, if sprayed on 
as soon as the leaves unfold, but it is desirable to avoid the attack 
if possible by providing shelter Where possible the Peaches should 
be grown on the inner face of kitchen-garden walls (Blister may 
appear on indoor Peaches if the ventilators are left open when a cold 
wind is blowing from a quarter which causes it to cut through them 
on to the trees ) Outdoor Peaches are sometimes cnppled by black 
fly, which establishes itself in force on the young shoots and sucks 
out the hfe-givmg sap This pest must be kept under or the trees 
will be spoiled It can be destroyed by synnging with quassia water 
(see Quassia), or with a solution of paraffin oil and water (see Paraffin), 
or with almost any of the propnetary washes offered by flonsts and 
seedsmen Thnps may infest the leaves if synnging is neglected 
Synnge 2 or 3 times at intervals with a selected insecticide See 
Thnps Mildew sometimes attacks the fohage, dust with green 
sulphur while the leaves are damp 

Soil A mistake often made with outdoor (and sometimes mdoor) 
Peaches is to plant them in nch, loose soil, and provide no restnc- 
tion of the luxunant growth that follows The result is that the 
wood made in the summer runs 4 or 5 ft , and is as thick as a walking- 
cane, in 2 or 3 years the base of the wall is nearly bare, and the tree 
bears fruit only on the smaller wood on the upper part of the wall 
Ordinary kitchen-garden soil is generally nch enough for Peaches, 
as they are naturally vigorous growers, and more often need curbmg 
than accelerating In any case, half a barrow-load of manure is 
hkely to be enough for each tree Wood ashes and hme nibble are 
smtable matenals 

Pruning It is wise to start with a 2 or 3-year-old tree and shorten- 
the branches to one-third their length The following year prune to 
half the length of the branches This ensures the lower part of the 
wall being well funnshed with wood The growths then secured 
will form the skeleton of the tree, and should be fastened m quite 
clear of each other, so as to admit of young fruiting side shoots 
being laid in between them There should be no crossing of shoots, 
and no shoot must be allowed to grow out from the face of the 
wall, all that spnng from the front of the branches should be cut 
clean out 

Planting May be done from November to March inclusive It is 
an excellent plan to fix a wooden coping about i ft wude just below 
the top of the wall above the trees It serves as a protecnon, 
and m spnng, when the trees are m bloom, light canvas (tffiany or 
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scnm), or even tanned fish<nettmg. may be fixed to it and allowed 
to hang down in front of the trees on frosty nights 

Peaches Under Glass . Trawtng Peaches and Nectarines are some- 
tunes grown on walls under glass, and sometunes on wire frames fixed 
under the roof of a lean-to house With a wide house against a high, 
strong wall both methods of ttaimng may be adopted In each case 
a flat, fan-shaped tree is used little heat is required, unless early 
fruit IS wanted, and a flow and return 4-in pipe will suffice For the 
roof, the trees will be planted near the front, that is, at the lowest 
part, of the house, and the branches will follow the use of the roof 
a foot below, where wires will be stramed for the shoots to be tied 
to In the case of the back wall the trees will be planted against 
it, and the shoots attached to wires fastened to it, or secured by 
shreds and nails The fan system will be adopted Early pruning 
will be desirable, as in the case of outdoor trees, if they are bought 
quite young It is easy to get older trees, already m an advanced 
stage of training, and ready to give frmt the first year, but the 
cost will be rather high Unfortunately, some people spoil good 
trees by neglectmg to tram up new wood from the base when the 
older branches get bare there, yet the work is simple if taken in 
hand at the proper tune 

Soil and Planting If decayed turf is available no manure need 
be used, even should the natural soil be poor, for a barrow-load of 
good loam for each tree will contain aH the nntnment which it requires 
But half a bushel of wood ashes and a quart of broken bones may be 
mixed with the loam In plantmg, the subsoil should be loosened, 
some of the decayed turf spread on it in a lumpy state, tte tree set 
in position, the roots covered, and the top soil trodden well round 
them Planting may be done up to the tune the buds begm to swell 

Pruning When the necessary amount of wood to form the frame- 
work of tiie tree has been secured by early shorteamg, the grower 
may proceed to fill in with fruitmg wood The best placed of the 
summer shoots should be chosen for this purpose If the tree is 
healthy more will push than are needed, and a selection should be 
made among them, cutting away the front shoots first, and retain- 
mg such of the others as are well placed for tying m between the 
mam branches without crowding These young shoots may be 
neatly laid in when the leaf falls, and will bear frmt the following 
year They will also push side shoots of their own, but these murt 
be gradually pinched out while small, with the exception of one at 
the base and one near the top The former may be allowed to extend 
unchecked, because it •mil provide a frmtmg shoot for the following 
year, but the latter may be stopped at the second leaf. 

Watering and Syringing Peaches soon suffer from dryness, either 
at the root or in the atmosphere If the air gets very parched, red 
spider may attack the trees If the soil is kept moist throughout 
the growing season, and the bouse is synuged daily during sunny 
weather, there will be no trouble on this score 

Temper Inures Low temperatures should be the rule to start with 
45 (night) to 55“ (day) will do at first, when the frmt has stoned 
and IS swelhng, another 10* may be given The sun wiU aid more 
Md more ^ the spnng advances, and as it gams power the ventila- 
tion must be mcreased If early spnng forcing zs to be earned on 
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Peaches and Nectarines — ctmUtiued 
6 months must be allowed from starting to gathenng the crop' 
thus, to have fruit in June a start must be made towards the end 
of December 

Propagation Peaches are largely budded on the St Juhen stock, 
but the work is almost exclusively earned on in nursenes Seedling 
stocks raised from stones can be budded in summer or grafted m 
spnng like other fruits (see Apples) 

Vaneites Selections may be made according as early, midseason, 
and late varieties are wanted The follovnng are good m their 
classes, (p) indicates a Peach and (n) a Nectanne 

Early ' 

Cardmal (n) 

Early Rivers (n) 

Hale's Early 4>) 

Mtdseason Late 

Early Grosse Mignonne (p) Bamngton (p) 

Dymond (p) Walburton Admirable (p) 

Lord Napier (n) Sea Eagle (p) 

The following are suitable for outdoor culture Hale's Early, 
D 3 rmond, Sea Eagle, and Salwey 
Peacock Ins. See Ins>Pavoma 

Pear (Pyrus commums Ord Rosaceas) A dehcious fruit, well 
suited, according to vanety, either for dessert or stewing, and 
admirable for bottling or canning Pears are excellent as neat 
pyramids at the side of walks, and may be grown successfully 
as fans and cordons on walls Fruit-lovers often grow a collection 
of choice dessert Pears as cordons in preference to a small number 
of pyramids, in order to get the benefit of a succession of fruit, which 
can be obtained easily by making a suitable choice of varieties 
Soil and Site The remarks made under Apples apply to Pears 
They are at their best on a strong loam 
Stocks The best stock for garden Pears is the Angers Quince, 
but amateurs will be well advised to leave propagation to the trade 
experts, because many varieties have to be " double- worked," that 
Is, budded on another vanety which is itself budded on the Qumce 
Bergamotte Esperen, Beurr6 d'Amanlis, Conference, and Ohvier de 
Serres are Pears of double value, because they are not only worth 
growing for their fruit, but axe also valuable as foster-mothers for 
more dekeate Pears that do not take kindly to the Quince stock 
directly, but do so when one of the foregoing varieties intervenes 
Kmght's Monarch, Mane Benoist, Mane Louise, Passe Crasanne, 
Thompson's, and Souvemr du Congr^ may be indicated as dehcious 
Pears that only develop their best quahty when double-v/orked 
Planting The remarks made under Apples apply 
The Lorette System of Pruning Speaking generally, the system of 
prumng desenbed under Apples apphes to Pears, but the modem 
system, developed with great success by M Louis Lorette at Wagnon- 
'i^e, near Douai, is particularly suitable for amateurs It may be 
desenbed as a method of forcing trained trees to produce fruit-buds, 
by means of intensive summer pruning The fact that all Lorette 
t pruning is earned out m spnng and summer has obvious attractions 
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The foUotnng bnef notes may serve to indicate the general principles 
of the system so far as processes &re concerned, it is impossible to 
discuss the theory m the space available For additional details, 
as well as for M Lorette's interesting methods of traimng and general 
cultivation, readers must be referred to his book, The Lorette System 
of Pruning, which is obtainable in Enghsh 

There are two mam processes — ^a prumng of the leading or extension 
shoots in April or May, when growth is at its height, and a hard 
prumng of all other new wood as it becomes partly npe, m June, 
July, August, or later Regarding Fig i on page 495 as the 
end of a typical branch of a trained tree at about the dnd of 
April (a being the extension growth or " leader,” and b and e mapient 
laterals), the method is to remove at this time only a portion of the 
leader — say one-quarter or one-fifth if the tree is a vigorous grower, 
but rather more (say one-third or one-half) if the tree is not vigorous, 
prumng to a convement bud as shown at d In June or early July, 
when the leader has grown on again and the laterals are half woody, 
the same part of the tree might be expected to look somewhat like 
a', Fig 2 At this stage the upper part is not touched, but is retamed 
as the new leader, whilst the latexes b, c are pruned hard back, so 
that only ^ m or I- m of them is left, mcludmg, if possible, a small 
leaf or two {e, e) It is important not to do this until the wood is 
npe enough (half woody) and of pencil thickness or thereabouts, 
earlier prumng is harmful, if a shoot is not ready, it should be left 
until later Growths develop around the httle stump and later 
become embryo fruit-buds, actual fruit-buds, or wood shoots 
Assuming that there are wood shoots, startmg from stipulary eyes, 
these form the subject of the later prumng, bemg cut hard back m 
their turn as they become half woody and, say, 10 ms or 12 ms long, 
and as thick as pencils By prumng m this way sap is directed 
strongly to the nounshment of buds, and, instead of the long fmitmg 
later^s borne by trees pruned on the usual system, knobby spurs 
are built up at short mtervals along each stem 

The term " stipulary eyes ” has a very important meamng m the 
Lorette system Stipules are leafy formations, not fully developed 
leaves, and their eyes, or buds, are weaker than the eyes or buds m 
the axils of normal leaves, and which produce what are commonly 
called *' shoots " If ordinary shoots, which had developed from 
leaf-buds, were shortened in June while strong and soft, more strong 
soft shoots would start from the portion left, but Lorette's contention 
IS that if side shoots are cut back below the basal leaf-buds, after 
the lower part has become woody, stipulary eyes (perhaps invisible) 
will start, and that the resultant shoots will be far less vigorous, 
pd far more hkely to develop fruitmg wood, than the ordmary 
leaf-bud shoots ^ 

For example, supposing Fig 3 to represent a lateral after the 
June prumng, cut back when woody to a point below the leaf-buds 
stipulary eyes about the points /, / will start By about the end of 
July the resulbng shoots will resemble h, k in Fig 4 There are 
hkelv to be also two stubs, g, g, wbch will probably develop into 
OTit-buds The shoots A, h are pruned at the bars *, t as soon as 
they npen, and any similar shoots vhich may appear later are treated 
nimlarly Thus a sort of knob or spur is gradually formed, which 
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extends irregularly, and which acquires further fruit-buds year by 
year until after a few years it may look like Fig 5, with fmit-buds 
as at k, k, k Vanous minor operations are recommended by M 
Lorette, such as making incisions in branches (to retard or accelerate 
the growth of laterals, to encourage new shoots from which to 
develop new branches, and generally to aid in building up well- 
balanced trees), but these and other refinements cannot be dealt 
with here The system is a heavy tax on the constitution of the 
trees, but it is effective, and there seems no doubt that the stram 
consequent upon the very heavy crops which follow can be counter- 
balanced by adequate feeding Pears and Apples are M Lorette's 
favounte subjects, but his method may be successfully apphed to 
Plums and Cherries 

Insects and Diseases The remarks under Apples apply, but a word 
may be said as to scale, which often fastens on the bark in large 
quantities The following special spray may be used in winter 
I gallon paraffin oil, 5 lb soft soap, 25 gallons water Slug-worm, 
a blackish-green slimy creature, sometimes attacks the foliage 
The best remedy is the arsenate of lead spray, x lb to 25 gallons 
of water 

Varieties There is an enormous number of vaneties, from which 
the following may be selected (i) Jargonelle, (2) Wilhams’s Bon 
Chr6tien, {3) Dr Jules Guyot, (4) Hessle, (5) Souvemr du Congrfes, 
(6) Fondante de Thimott, (7) Beurrd Hardy, (8) Emile d'Heyst, 
(9) Conference, (10) Louise Bonne of Jersey, (li) Magnate, (12) Mar- 
guente Manllat, (13) Fondante d’Automne, (14) Beurrfe Clairgeau, 
(15) Kmght’s Monarch, (16) Beurr6 Diel, {17) Beurr6 Ranee, 
(18) BeurrS d'Amanlis, (19} Doyenn6 du Comice, (20) Mane Louise, 
(21) Pitmaston Duchess, (22) Thompson's, (23) Passe Crasanne, 
(24) Beurre Superfin, (25) Bergamotte Esperen, (26} Josephine de 
Malines, (27) Winter Nelis, {28) Glou Morfeau, (29) Easter Beurr6 
The hst begins with earlies and ends with lates Nos 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 19, 20, 24, 27, and 28 would make a good selection of twelve 
*111086 who make a point of flavour should procure Nos 7, 12, 13, 17, 
19, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Two fine stewing Fears are Catillac and 
Uvedale’s St Germains 
Pearl Bush See Exochorda and Oleana 
Pearl Everlasting See Antennana margantacea 
Peat Compressed and undecomposed vegetable matter There are low- 
land and upland peats, the former are used for fuel, the latter, which 
is sandy, for potting composts and for Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and 
other peat-loving plants Peats are formed through dead plants 
becoming saturated with acids and thereby preserved from decom- 
position They are wanting in mtrates Brown fibrous peat is 
preferred for Orchids The difierent kinds of peat can be bought 
at nurseries and from dealers in horticultural sundries 
Pedicel, Peduncle. See Pamcle 

Pelargonium, Stork's-bill (pel-ar-go-nium Ord Geramacem) A 
large and important genus, which includes the popular Zonal 
Geramum [see Geranium, Zonal) The plants generally grown under 
the name Pelargomum have plain green leaves, somewhat cupped 
and fnnged, but not zoned or vanegated They are free-blooming, 
and the colours are bnlhant, so they are well worth growing Like 
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the Zonal they were more important in past years than they are now, 
and when florists grew them for exhibition they made vanons 
classes, such as Show, Regal, and Fancy, according to the type of 
flower The plants are kept exclusively for pot culture They are 
grown in warm greenhouses, and sometimes put in room windows 
when in bloom 

Compost Loam, with a fourth of decayed manure and some sand, 
suits them 

Propagatton They may be propagated by cuttings of the prumngs, 
inserted in sandy soil in a frame After flowering they are stood in 
a sunny place outdoors, and water is withheld, thus bnnging growth 
to a standstill After a brief rest the branches are pruned back to 
short stumps, the plants are watered, syringed, replaced m the 
greenhouse, and started into fresh growth Plants m 6-in or 7-m 
pots may grow nearly a yard through Very httle water is needed 
m winter, when they should have a hght place m a greenhouse 
Staking and tying will be needed, as each branch must be clear of 
its neighbour 

Scented Cape Pelargonium These are an interesting class Some 
have handsome fohage, others have scented leaves They are less 
grown now than they used to be, but one meets with them occasion- 
ally The majonty are evergreen shrubs, but a few are herbaceous, 
all need a greenhouse Capitatum, rose flowers in June, has Rose- 
scanted leaves Citnodorum, white, summer, is Dtron-scented 
Fragrans, white, veined red, summer, has a smell of nutmeg Radula, 
purple, June, is Balsam-scented Tomentosum, white, summer, 
smells of peppermint QuercifoUum is mterestmg as having Oak- 
shaped leaves, and Inqumans and Zonale are still more so, as being 
parents of the popular Zonal Geranium Endlichenanum differs 
from the majority m being herbaceous All may be grown in a 
large, cool, airy greenhouse or conservatory, and need httle water 
in winter Loam, with a third of leafmould, and sand, suits 
Propagation is by seeds m spnng or cuttings in autumn 
Jvy-leaved Pelargoniums are popular, both for garden and pot 
culture They make beautiful beds, and are also suitable for 
hanging baskets and pillar vases on balcomes and at the side of 
steps Propagation and soil are the same as for Zonal Geraniums 
(see Geranium) Achievement, Beauty of Castle Hill, Jeanne d'Arc, 
Madame Crousse, Queen of Roses, Ryecroft Surprise, Galilee, and 
Souvenir de Charles Turner are good double varieties Galilee is 
one of the best bedders But new varieties appear frequently, 
should be looked out for at the shows 
Pelican Flower. See Axistolochia gigas 

Pennyroyal (Mentha Pulegium Ord Labiatas) A herb used for 
flavouring and making a tea " Roots may be obtamed and planted 
m ordinary soil in spnng 

Pentas (pen-tas Ord Rubiace®) A small genus of hothouse shrubs, 
of which only one species is grown to any extent, and that is camea, 
a sub-shrub growing about 18 ms high, with pale pink flowers in 
autumn and winter, kermesina and Quartimana are vaneties of it 
Loam, with sand and a third of leafmould, smts Propagation is 
by cuttmgs of young shoots m a propagating case 
Pentstemon (pent-st6-mon Ord Scrophulannea*) A splendid genus 
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of hardy herbaceous pcrenmals, sometimes sub-shnibby, as tiiey 
may hold their stems through the winter The dwarf species are 
charming for the rockery, while the taller, larger, flonsts' vaneties 
are magmficent bed or border plants Beautiful beds may be had 
by setting the plants 2 ft apart, or groups may be formed m the 
borders They bear large, bell-shaped flowers on long, arching 
stems There are few soils m which they will not thnve, given a 
fair amount of moisture, while they are easily propagated by seed 
or cuttings 

Propagation If seed is sown m a warm house in winter, the plants 
hardened m a cold frame in spring, and planted out in early summer, 
they flower well the same year Cuttings of the best vaneties may be 

taken in autumn, and put in sandy sod in a cold frame, should the 
plants be too full of bloom to form suitable growths for cuttings, 
the flower-stems may be removed in late summer and the plants 
top-dressed to encourage fresh shoots from the base There are 
now many vaneties, and fresh appear every year, notes should be 
made at shows and from flonsts' hsts 
Species for the Rockery Azureus, x ft , blue, barbatus (Chelone 
barbatus), 3 ft , scarlet, Torre3n and Salmoneus are vaneties, glaber, 
I ft , blue, Hartwegu, ft , scarlet, gentianoides, 3 ft , violet, and 
Menziesn, 6 ins , purple and red, of which Scoulen is a mauve 
vanety Azureus, Hartwegu, and gentianoides are not quite so 
hardy as barbatus, glaber, and Menziesu Newbury Gem is a good 
small scarlet Pentetemon, bemg very free in bloom and bnlhant 
in colour 

Perennial A perenmal is a plant that lives more than two years 
(cf Annual and Bienmal) When flower-gardeners speak of peren- 
mals they have herbaceous perennials in mind, but, stnctly speaking, 
trees and shrubs are also perenmals The principal perenmals are 
dealt with under their names in alphabetical order t^oughout the 
book See also Herbaceous Plants 

Pereskia See Cactus (Pereskia) 

Pergola A pergola may be descnbed as a senes of connected arches 
See remarks under Flower Gardens 

Penanth Certain plants, such as Daffodils, produce flowers in which 
the calyx (see Calyx) and corolla (see Corolla) are indistinguishable 
The two parts constitute a penanth 

Perilla (per-Hl-a Ord Labiate) Half-hardy annuals, of which nan- 
kmensis is grown m flower gardens for its purple fohage For 
culture, see Annuals, Half-hardy 

Penploca (pe-rip-lo-ca, popularly perry-pl6-ca Ord Asdepiadem) 
One species only is grown to any extent, and that is graeca, a quick- 
growing chmber with pecuhar greemsh-purple flowers, suitable for 
pergolas and arbours It is hardy, and blooms in summer It is 
not particular as to soil Propagabon is by cuttmgs under a hand- 
hght, or by layers, in autumn 

Penstena, Dove Orchid (per-i-ste-n-a Ord Orchidaceas) A small 
genus of Orchids, hkmg a hght hothouse Elata, the Dove Orchid, 
with its interesting and fragrant white, purple-spotted flowers m 
summer, is the best known It forms large pseudo-bulbs It should 
be grown in a mixture of fibrous loam, peat, and leafmould in equal 
parts, with sand, and may be propagated by division A good deal 
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of water a needed while ^the plants are in growth, but little when 
they are at rest 

Penstrophe (pe-ris-troph-e Ord Acanthaceae) Speciosa (Justicia 
speciosa) is a pretty winter-bloommg plant, well worth growing by 
all who have a warm greenhouse It grows about 2 ft high, and 
bears its purphsh-red flowers freely Loam, with sand and a third 
each of leafmould and decayed manure, suits Propagation is by 
cuttings inserted in a warm case in spring 
Penwinkle. See Vmca 

Pernettya (per-nettya Ord Encacese) Pretty evergreens, hardy 
except in very cold, exposed places, but of slow growth and quite 
suitable for pot culture The most popular species is mucronata 
(Arbutus mucronata), the charm of which hes in the pretty bemes 
which follow the flowers, there are many vaneties, and the colours 
of the bemes differ, bemg white, flesh, pink, red, or purple They 
thrive in equal parts of peat and loam I^opagation is by seeds in 
spnng or layers m autumn Little pnimng is required as the habit 
IS naturally close Plant in spnng _ 

Perowskia (per-6f-skia Ord Labiatae) The -sub-shrubby deciduous 
hardy peremual species atnplicifoha. with violet flowers m long 
spikes in autumn, height 3 ft , may be mentioned It ihnves in 
ordinary soil Propagation is by cuttmgs inserted m sandy soil under 
a handiight m summer. 

Persimmon, Diospyros (dl-os-py-ros Ord Ebenaceas) The Per- 
simmon is the yellow Plum-like fruit of Diospyros Virginiana, a 
deciduous tree growing up to 20 ft high, with pointed shimng leaves 
and small pale yellow flowers m summer It should be grown on a 
wall m cold distncts Enable loamy soil suits it Propagation is 
by cuttmgs inserted m sandy soil m summer, with bottom heat 
D Kaki IS the Japanese Date Plum, which has attractive orange 
fruit It should have a warm wall Plant in spnng 
Peruvian Lily See Alstromena 
Petals The segments of a corolla, generally coloured 
Petasites (pet-a-sI-tSs Ord Compositse) Hardy herbaceous plants, 
the most popular of which are fragans, the winter Heliotrope, a 
plant growing about 6 ms high, with white flowers in late winter, 
and officinalis, the Butter Bur, 3 to 4 ft , with white flowers in spnng 
The latter makes a fine plant for the waterside, where its leaves 
attam to large proportions Albus, white, x ft ; and palmatus, 
white, 6 ms , are less known They will grow in almost any moist 
soil, and may be propagated by division 
Petuma (pe-tu-ma Ord Solanacea) Brilliant plants, with a pro- 
fusion of large flowers They are great favountes for bedding, and 
the double fnnged forms are charming for pots The garden vaneties 
will thnve in almost any soil, and heavy manunngis to be deprecated, 
as tending to over-luxunance 

Propagation By seeds, which may be sown in a warm frame or 
greenhouse m spnng and the plants which are to go outside hardened 
m a cold frame Those for pots should be pinched to make them 
bushy Special varieties may be propagated by cuttmgs in autumn 
in a warm house 

Compost Loam, with sand and a third of leafmould, will smt them 
For beds, plant 2 ft apart, and peg the shoots down 
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Speaes and Vaneties The old species are rarely grown now, 
seedsmen oflfenng mixtures, both single and double There are, 
however, good self, or nearly self, Petunias, notably the charming 
old carmine vanety Countess of Ellesmere, than which there are few 

? rettier flowers, and the plants flower profusely for several months 
hese are suitable for beds and can be grown with ease and economy 
on the hnes of other half-hardy annuals, such as Asters and Stocks 
Petumas are particularly worthy of attention by those who are com- 
pelled to garden on poor soil 

Peucedanum (pew-ced-an-um Ord Umbellifers) Sativum is the 
Parsmp, which see 

Phacelia (pha-ce-lia Ord Hydrophyllaceae) An ummportant genus, 
save for the species campanulana, which is a charming blue hardy 
Cahforman annual, growing about 9 ms high, and of compact habit 
P viscida is synonymous with Eutoca viscida and has blue flowers 
P campanulana should be sown outside in spnng where it is to 
flower and thinned to 9 ms apart Ordinary soU 
Phaenocoma (pli§e-nd-cd-ma Ord Compositse) The only species, 
prolifera, is a handsome greenhouse plant which can be grown into 
specimens 3 or 4 ft through, and these when m full bloom are very 
effective It is synonymous with Helichrysum proliferum The 
vanety Bamesu is generally preferred to the type, as the habit 
IS better, the flowers are deep cnmson Sandy peat is the best soil 
Propagation is by cuttings of firm side shoots inserted in a pro- 
pagating case in summer Repotting should be done when growth 
starts in spnng They like cool, airy conditions, under which the 
flowers last for many weeks 

PhaiQ-calanthe These Orchids are bigenenc, having been obtained by 
crossing the two genera Phams and Calanthe They may be grown 
m the same way as Phams (see below) 

Phaius (phai-us Ord Orchidacese) A small genus of tropical 
Orchids, with large, pleated leaves They differ a good deal m char- 
acter, some being evergreen and others deaduous The former 
need a moist hothouse The terrestnal species should be grown in 
fibrous peat and loam in equal parts, sand and a quarter of dned 
cow manure being added Humblotu and its white vanety alba will 
thnve m Sphagnum moss to which a little fibrous peat has been 
added They may be propagated by division after flowering They 
should not be dned off in winter 

Thunta Section The Orchids once called Thumas by botanists, 
and which axe deciduous, are now classed with Phaius These have 
large flowers, and are very showy They hke a hothouse They 
should be potted high m a compost of fibrous peat and loam, equal 
parts, with sand and a quarter of decayed cow manure They may 
be repotted when they start growmg m winter, and may be increased 
by division at that penod if required A good deal of water will 
be required m summer, but none in winter, when the plants are at 
rest Alba Bensonae and Mamhalliae are the most popular of the 
Thunia species, but there are several hybnds, of which superba and 
Veitchiana are good 

Phaius Section Grandifolius, Humblotu, maculatus, tuberculosus, 
and Walhchu are the most popular of the Phaius species, but there are 
many modem hybnds For details, see a modem work on Orchids 
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Phalaenopsts, Moth Orchid (phM-ae'iidp-sis Ord Orchidacese) 
Beautiful Orchids, with flowers m long, graceful spikes They require 
to be grown in teak baskets on the roof of a warm house Noiiung 
but crocks and Sphagnum are required, sufiBaent of the former 
being first placed in ^e baskets to raise the crown of the plants 
above the top, they may be packed m with Sphagnum, basketing 
should be done when growth starts at the close of winter From 
then till early autumn a temperature of 70® to 80® should be main- 
tained Dunng winter 60® to 70® will suflice The atmosphere 
should be kept m a saturated state A great deal of water wfll be 
needed m summer, but not in winter, when it will suffice to give no 
more than will keep the moss ahve and fresh Shade from hot sun 
mil be necessary in spnng and summer 
Select species Lowu, summer, purple, white, and yellow, Lued- 
demanniana, purple and white, Sandenana, pink and white, winter, 
and Schillenana, purple, rose, white, and yellow, spnng, are the 
best There are many vaneties and hybnds, for particnlaxs of 
which, see a modem work on Orchids 
Phanerogams Flowenng plants with visible organs See also 
Cryptogams 

Phaseoius, Kidney Bean (phas-e- 5 -Ius Ord Leguminosse) See 
Beans 

Pheasant's Eye. See Narcissus Poeticus, also Adonis 
Philadelphus, Mock Orange (phfl-a-dSl-phus Ord Saxifrageae}. Beau- 
tiful deciduous hardy shrubs, with large white flowers, fragrant in 
many species They are not particular as to soil Propagation is 
by layers m autumn, ^ suckers, or by cuttings of young wood m 
a frame m spnng They are excellent subjects for shrubbenes 
Old wood should be removed after flowenng, and new retained for 
flowenng the following year Of the species, coronanus, Gordoma- 
nus, and grandiflorus (latifolius, flonbundus, and speciosus) are the 
best There are several vaneties of coronanus, including a double 
and two with vanegated leaves Lemomei is a fine garden hybnd 
New hybnds and vaneties appear from time to time at the shows, 
and there are now many beautiful sorts from which to choose 
Philagena {phfl-a-gd-na Ord Lihaceae) A small hybnd genus, the 
only member being Veitchu, the result of a cross between Lapagena 
rosea {see Lapagena) and Philesia buxifoha (see below) It is an 
interesting bigenenc hybnd, with rosy flowers m June Peaty soil 
Propagation is by cuttmgs in a greenhouse or frame 
Philesia (phi-l6-sia Ord Lihaceae) The one speaes, buxifoha, is a 
handsome shrub i ft high, with red flowers m early summer, not 
quite hardy, and requmng shelter m cold distncts It likes peaty 
soil, and may be inaeased by suckers m spnng 
Phillyrea, Box Jasmine (phil-Ir-ia Ord Oleaceaj) Handsome ever- 
green shrubs, not particular as to soil, and easily propagated by 
cuttings under a handhght in sandy soil The best species are 
angustifolia, decora, and latifoha, all with white flowers m May, 
there are several vaneties of the last Rosmanmfoha, a low evCT- 
green, is suitable for the rockery 

Phlomis, Jerusalem Sage (phl6-mis Ord Labiate) Herbaceous 
and shrubby plants Alpina, purple, 9 ins , summer, is suitable for 
the rockery Fruticosa, however, a hardy evergreen shrub with 
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oblong leaves ^700117 on the underside, the so-called Jerusalem Sage, 
IS the best known It bears whorls of yellow flowers in early summer, 
height 2-3 ft Ordinary soil Propagation is by cuttings inserted 
in sandy soil under a handlight in summer Plant in autumn or 
spnng 

Phlox (phl6x. Ord Polemomaceae) Magmficent garden plants, 
some annual, others perennial The former are nominally only half 
hardy, but they may be sown out of doors after mid-April, they are 
generally grown as half-hardy annuals, being sown in boxes m winter, 
pncked out 3 ms apart m other boxes, and planted out in May 
The perennials are hardy, and will thnve in any fertile soil, they 
enjoy moisture, but not stiff, heavy, wet soil Propagation is by 
division when grmvth starts, by cuttings in summer, shaded from 
hot sun, and by seeds m early summer The taller lands, varieties 
of maculata and suffruticosa, make beautiful beds and border groups 
The creeping kinds are good for the rockery 

Select Species The following are a few good Phloxes amoena, 
pmk, early summer, 6 ins , divancata (canadensis), blue, spring, 

1 ft , Laphami is a fine lavender vanety, we have seen a charming 
spnng bed composed of Phlox divancata in a groundwork of white 
g^ape Hyaanths, Drummondu, annual, many vaneties, good 
mixtures are sold by seedsmen, maculata (decussata), one of the 
parents of our perennial garden Phloxes, purple, early summer, 2 ft , 
ovata, red, spnng, 18 ins , pamculata (acuminata, corymbosa), 
another parent of our modem Phloxes, purple, late summer, 3 to 
4 ft , reptans, purple, spnng, creeping, and subulata (setacea), 
purple, sprmg, 6 ms, many vaneties Glabemma, red, summer, 

2 ft , and its vanety suffruticosa, i to 2 ft , rose, early summer, 
have also probably been used as parents, m this case of the early 
summer Phloxes, which are dwarfer than the later flowenng maculata- 
paniculata section 

All types of Phlox have advanced m favour dunng recent years, 
the dwarf annuals of the Drummondu class equally with the tall 
border perennials and the low perennials suitable for the rockery 

AnnuaJ Phloxes Phlox Drummondu itself is an Amencan plant 
with purple flowers introduced m 1835 It has been completely 
eclipsed by the garden forms and is rarely seen There are, broadly, 
three types the grandiflora or large-flowered, the nana compacts 
or dwarf, and the cuspidata or point-petalled As a matter of fact, 
there is not a great deal of difference in the height of the grandiflora 
and nana compacta types, and the former should have preference 
A bed, of mixed seedlings is exceedingly pretty, and m view of the 
simphcity of culture and the long penod dunng which the plants 
are in bloom, it is not surprising that the plants enjoy great favour 
When they are first put out they most be protected from slugs by 
frequent dustings of fine hme, or with drenchings of lime water at 
mght, or they will speedily disappear A long list of distmct colours 
IS found m the catalogues and the flowers come true 

Perennial Border Phloxes The tall named perenmals used for the 
herbaceous border do not come true from seed, but scarlet, blue, 
pink, and white shades are available m separate packets, and from 
these useful stocks of plants can be raised for the mixed border 
Plants of the named vaneties must be bought New sorts come out 
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every year, and should be looked for at the shows and m the catalogues 
of florists These are grand border plants, thnvmg m most soils, 
bearmg beautiful clusters of bnlliant and pleasantly scented flowers 
in summer which last well, thnvmg m any good garden soil, and 
easily propagated by division between November and nud>Apn] 
mclusive 

Rock Phloxes Seed of the dwarf perenmals suitable for the rock 
garden -may not be available, in which case plants vnll be bought 
Divancata and its large lavender-coloured vanety Laphami, reptans, 
frondosa, amoena rosea, and such forms of setacea (subulata) as 
annulata, Lmdleyana, The Bnde, Vmd, and NewTy Seedling, are a 
few of the most desirably of these gems, so beautiful m spnng 
Pfaoenuc, Date Palm (phoe-mx Ord Palms) Cananensis, dacty- 
hfera (Date Palm), rechnata, and rupicola are the pnncipal speaes 
For culture see Palms 

Phormium, New Zealand Flax (phor-nuum Ord Lihaces) Hand- 
some plants, with long, slender green leaves, and beautiful pamcles 
of bloom They are not hardy everywhere, and should have sheltered 
places m cold distncts Loamy, fnable, well-drained soil is desirable 
Propagation is by seed or division m spnng Cookianum (Colensoi), 
green and yellow, and tenax, are the two species grown There 
are several vaneties of the latter, atropurpureum, with purple 
leaves, and vanegatum, vanegated, may be named 
Phosphabc Manure. See Manures 
Photinia japomca See Enobotxya 

Photosynthesis The taking in by plants of carbon dioxide from the 
atmosphere and its disintegration mto carbon and oxygen 
Phygelius, Cape Figwort (phy-j6-hus Ord Scrophulanneas) The 
speaes capensis is an evergreen shrub with toothed leaves and scarlet 
tubular flowers m summer, height 2-3 ft It should have a sheltered 
place m cold distncts, with friable loamy soil Propagation is by 
cuttings inserted m sandy soil under a handhght in summer Plant 
m spnng 

Phyllocactus See Cactus 
Phyllodoce See Bryanthus 

Phyllostachys (phyll-o-stach-ys Ord Gramineaj) One of the three 
great genera of Bamboos, the others bemg Arundinana and Bamhusa, 
which see Aurea, Henonis, mitis, mgra, and vindi-glaucescens are 
the most important speaes 

Physalis, Wmter Cherry {phy-sH-Iis Ord Solanaceae) This genns 
IS useful mainly owing to the showy speaes Alkekengi and 
Franchettu In both the coloured bladder-hke calyx (" fruit ”) gives 
the plant its beauty The latter is much the better of the two, and 
the old Winter Cherry is droppmg out in its favour They are hardy, 
and may be grown m the border They are not particular about 
soil, and may be raised from seed or ^vision in spnng Edulis 
(correctly Peruviana eduhs), the greenish frmt of which is edible, 
IS the Cape Gooseberry, it is not quite hardy 
Physostegia (phy-sostS-gia Ord Labiate) Hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials with creeping rootstocks Virgimana, with toothed leaves and 
tubular red flowers in summer, height if ft, is the best-known 
speaes, imbncata is the same thing and speaosa a t'anety, denb- 
culata, with more deeply toothed leaves, and dwarfer, is another 
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vanety Ordinar)’’ fnable soi! Propagation is by dmision in 
spring 

Ph]^euma, Homed Rampion (pby-teu-ma Ord Campanulaceae) 
Hardy perennials, the smaller species of which are suitable for the 
rockery and the larger for the border They are not particular as 
to soil Propagation is by seed or division in spring Comosum, 
blue, and HaJlen, v/hite, are good dwarf species 
Phytolacca (phy-to-lacca Ord Phylolaccaceae) Hardy herbaceous 
perennials The species acinosa is a Himalayan plant with hght 
pink or pale rose flowers, 3 to 4 ft high It 13 related to the better- 
known species decandra, the Virgiman Poke Weed or Red Ink Plant, 
the latter name ansmg from the cnmson juice m the purple bemes 
The foliage colours well in autumn The white flowers are produced 
m summer Height 5 ft or more Ordinary fnable soil Propa- 
gabon IS by division in spnng, but it should be noted that the roots 
are poisonous Plant m autumn or spring 
Phytophthora Infestans is the fungus which causes what is known as 
Potato blight or disease See Potato 
Picea (pl-cea Ord Comfers) See also Abies, to which the Piceas 
are closely related, and Spruce The Piceas include several important 
bmber trees, but their pnnapal value in gardens hes in the horb- 
cultural vanebes of the Norway Spruce, P excelsa, and of P pungens 
These are pretbly bnted, are of neat habit, and grow slowly, so that 
they are good for garden borders 

Garden Vaneties Amongst the best of the Piceas for garden 
purposes are excelsa argenteo-spica, which has silver-tapped leaves, 
e aurea, with gold-tapped leaves, e diSusa, very dwarf, e pygmaea, 
pyramidal, dwarf, Monnda (Smithiana), one of the hardiest of the 
Spruces, and, hke excelsa, good to plant as a sheltenng tree, polita, 
a good lawn tree, pungens argentea, a silvery form of the Blue 
Spruce of the Rocky Mountains, p glauca, a graceful httle glaucous 
plant, and p pendula, a weeping form of ^e preceding These can 
all be bought from nurserymen at moderate prices The forest 
Spruces are sold in quantity very cheaply 
CuUivatton The Piceas are not fasta^ous as to soil, but deep, 
sandy loam is best Plant betv'een October and March inclusive 
Propagation is by seed sown in spring, but it is perhaps best left to 
nurserymen 
Picotee See Carnation 

Pieris (pl-e-ns Ord Encaceaa) Handsome evergreen shrubs, suitable 
for shrubberj' borders and special positions on lavms They are 
naturally of compact habit They hke sandy peat, and may be 
propagated by layers m autumn Flonbunda (Andromeda flon- 
bunda and Leucothoe flonbunda) with white flov'ers in spring is the 
popular species 

Pilea, Artillery Plant (pl-lca Ord Urbcaces) The species muscosa 
IS an interesting plant The leaves are finely divided, and the flowers 
are small and reddish If spnnkled vith water when in fuU bloom, 
explosions follow, giving the effect of a immature bombardment 
It likes a warm house Loam, with sand and a third of leafmould, 
suits Propagation is by cuttings in bottom heat, or by seeds sown 
in a warm house or frame 
Pilewort, Ranunculus Ficana, the Lesser Celandine 
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PUocereus. See Cactns (Pilocereus) 

Punelea (pi-mc-lea Ord Thymelaeaceas) A genns of minor impor- 
tance, but occasionally grown under glass m large places With 
traimng. they make handsome exhibition plants, and are seen in 
collections of stove and greenhouse plants at some of the larger 
exhibitions They like equal parts of peat and loam, with a great 
deal of sand Propagation is by cuttings of young shoots, ^en 
with a heel m spring and inserted in sandy peat under a bell-glass 
in a warm house After fiowermg cut back to the hard wood, and 
repot when fresh growth starts Rosea (Hendersom), pink, and 
spectabihs, white or pale pmk, are the two best species Both 
bloom m late sprmg or early summer They will thrive in a warm 
greenhouse 

Pimpernel. SeeAnagaUis 

Pindhmg A gardener’s term for the stopping of shoots to encourage 
the production of side branches and to favour the plumpmg up of 
flower-buds mto leaf-buds Notes are made under the particular 
plants concerned 

Pine. See Pmus 

Pit^cula, Box Violet, Butterwort (pin-gwick-ula Ord Lentibulanea) 
I^ectivorous plants, fiounshmg in b^oggy places, the fleshy leaves 
are furnished with glandular hairs, and flmd which exudes traps 
small insects The hardy speaes should be gi\en a site near the 
bottom of tie rockery, where the conditions are cool and humid 
The common hardy Bog Violet or Butterwort is vulgans, which 
beans violet flowers m early summer Grandiflora is also hardy 
But caudata is the best, and it bears its carmme flowers m autumn 
It IS not hardy, and should be grown m a greenhouse m a compost 
of peat and Sphagnum moss Propagation is by seed or division 
A great deal of water is needed 

Pink (Dianthus plumanus Ord Caryophyllacese) Many of the 
hardy Pmks are popular iVirs Sinkms is still a umversal favounte 
as a double white, Maunce Pnchard is a fine single of a pretty pink 
shade, and the Munstead stram of smgle Pheasant-eyes are not only 
extremely pretty but very sweet In addition, there are the old 
laced Pi^ so beloved' of our forebears Garden Pinks are propa- 
gated by pulling young shoots ('* pipmgs ”} out of the sockets of 
the old plants and insertmg them in moist, sandy soil outdoors m 
summer They are hardy, healthy, and will thrive in almost any 
soil with the simplest treatment The laced Pinks are more dehcate, 
and need careful Carnation treatment (see Carnation) The hybnd 
Pmks known as Allvioodu bloom profusely and to some extent have 
the perpetual habit which ordinary Pmks lack They are perfectly 
hardy There are several named varieties and fredi appear at 
short mtervals The Indian Pmks (Dianthus chinensis) are bienmals, 
and seed should be sown outside in May, there are several varieties 
For Cheddar Pink and Maiden Pmk, see Dianthus 
Pinnate A pinnate leaf is one in which several leaflets grow from the 
sides of one footstalk " Feathery " is a popular suostitute 
Ptnus, Pine (pi-nus Ord Conifers} The Pmes are important both 
as timber and as garden trees Among those planted for oniameatal 
purposes are au^aca (Austnan Pme), Cembra, excelsa, msignig, 
Lambertiana, monhcolor, Pmaster, Pmea, ponderosa, and Strobuo 
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(Weymouth Pine) Lanao, the Corsican Pme, and sylvestns, the 
Scotch Fir or Pine, are almost entirely forest trees There are good 
garden varieties of some of the above, notably Cembra aurea and 
C pumila, Lancio aureo-vanegata, green and yellow, L pygmaea, 
a bushy form. Pinaster vanegata, ponderosa pendula, weeping, 
Strobus fastigiata, pyramidal, S nana, dwarf bush, sylvestns aurea, 
yellow m winter, and s fastigiata, pyramidal The Scotch Fir is a 
good tree for planting in peaty distncts Ponderosa is good for a 
very dry soil The Austnan Pine thnves on chalk and bears exposure 
Propagation is by seed and grafting, but is almost wholly done m 
the nursenes 

Pipes. See Greenhouses Heating, and Diamage 

Pipe Tree. See Lilac and Synnga 

Pipings. Young shoots used for propagating, see Pink 

Piptanthus (pip-t&n-thus Ord Leguminosx) A small genus of 
handsome evergreen shrubs, the most important of which is nepalen- 
sis, the evergreen Laburnum It grows about 8 ft high, and bears 
its yellow dowers in spnng It is best planted against a wall, as it 
IS not perfectly hardy Light, fnable, well-drained loamy soil is 
desirable Propagation is by seeds, cuttings of npe shoots under a 
bell-glass in a frame, or layers 

Pistillate Flowers Flowers devoid of stamens, and with pistils (ovary, 
style and stigma collectively) only, as in the female flowers of 
Melon, etc 

Pistol Plant. See Pilea muscosa 

Pisum, Pea (p!-sum Ord Leguminosee) Pisum sativum is the 
green Pea, which see 

Pit A sunk greenhouse, often quite small, with a sharp pitch and highly 
heated, as for Cucumbers See also Greenhouses 

Pitcher Plant See Nepenthes 

Pittosporum (pItt-6s-po-nim, commonly pitto-sp6-rum Ord Pittos- 
poraceae) Evergreen semi-hardy shrubs, of which a few species 
may be grown outdoors, especially on sheltered walls Crassifohum, 
browmsb flowers in early summer, height 6-8 ft , and Tobira (chi- 
nense), white perfumed flowers m summer, height 8-12 ft , are the 
best Imown Tenuifohum, blackish-purple flowers, 4 ft high, proves 
hardy on clay soil in Hertfordshire Undulatum, tapenng leaves 
and white scented flowers in early summer, 8-10 ft, may also be 
mentioned Ordinary fnable soil, but preferably sandy loam and 
peat Propagation is by cuttings m sandy soil in summer, with 
bottom heat Plant in spnng 

Flagianthus (pl£-gi-&n-thus Ord Malvaceae) The one species of 
outstanding importance is Lyalh, a deciduous shrub with saw-edged 
leaves and drooping clusters of large white flowers with prominent 
golden anthers, height 12-15 ft It is to be regretted that it is not 
perfectly hardy, but it is worth a sheltered place, such as a warm 
wall, and fnable loamy soil with leafmould The older shoots 
should be removed after flowenng and the younger shoots will then 
flower well the following year Propagation is by cuttings inserted 
m sandy soil under a handhght m summer Plant in spnng 

Plane, Platanus (pl&t-anus Ord Platanacem) One of the most 
useful of trees, owing to the fact that it thnves so well in the smoke 
of towns, although it sheds its bark in winter On this account it 
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has bsen planted more extenavdj than any other tree in large 
ahes What is called the London Plane is P, acenfolia, i e the 
Maple-leaved Plane, Suttnen is a variety of it mth deeply cut leaves 
P ocadentahs is the Western and P onentahs the Eastern Plane. 
There are \ anegated forms of each The Plane is not particular as to 
son, and is of naturally good habit, needing little pruning to keep it 
in ^ape Trees may be planted from No> ember to March mclusive, 
and should be rrell staked 

Plantain, Plantago (plin-ta-go Ord Plantagines) A troublesome 
weed, espeaally when it gets established on a lawn It has long, 
fleshy roots, and breaking off the leaves is not much use unless a 
httle vitnol or sulphunc aad is dropped into the heart afterwards 
It IS well to spnd them out as fast as they appear, and then sprinkle 
on a httle fresh grass and clover seed 
Plantain Lily. See Funkia 

Plasmodiophora (pIas-m&*di-d-phota) The fungus that causes club- 
root (ambury) in green vegetables, and " fingers-and-toes ” in 
Turnips See Ambory and remarks under Broccoli. 

Platanus See Plane 

Platycenum, Stag's-hom Fern {pI2.ty-ce-nnm. Ord Fffices). Hand- 
some and distmct warm greenhouse ferns, with bold fronds, well 
suited to culture m suspended pans. The receptacle should be half 
filled with crocks, and the roots packed in with a mixture of fibrous 
peat and Sphagnum moss, bghtened with sand, charcoal, and crocks 
— treatment that reminds one of Orchids They like abundance of 
water Propagation is by spores or buds on the roots Alacome, 
with twice- or thnce-forked fronos, is the common Elk's-hom Fern, 
HtUu and majus are vaneties of it. Grande is a fine speaes 
Platycodon, Chinese Bellflower (plSty-co-doa Ord C^pannlaces). 
The only speaes, grandifiorum (Campanula grandifiora), is a fine 
Campannla-like plant, growing about z ft high, with large blue 
fiowers in summer It is a hardy herbaceous perennial, suitable 
for the front of the border, and hkmg a fnable soil Propagation is 
by seed or drvnsion m spring There are se\ eral \-aneties, of which 
Manesu is one of the best, there is a white form of it 
Platystemon californicus (pl£t}'-st6-mon. Ord Papaveracem) A 
pretty, hard>, Poppy-hke annual, about i ft. high, with yellow 
flowers m spnng Sow outside m spnng m ordinary soil 
Platytheca (platy-the-ca Ord Tremandracea) The speaes galioides 
is an uncommon shrub with violet flowers, growing about i ft high, 
and smtable for the greenhouse. Peat, wito a httle loam and sand, 
smts it Propagation is by cuttings of young shoots inserted in 
sandy peat under a bell-glass m spnng. 

Pleione, Indian Crocus {pTs-o-ne Ord Orchidacese). Pretty dwarf 
Orchids, with flowers on short stems They form pseudo-bulbs 
annually, and are therefore herbaceous plants They do well m 
pans partly filled with crocks, the roots packed m a mixture of 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum moss, with sand Repot after flowering, 
at which tune di\nsioa may be practised A go^ deal of water is 
required when the plants are m fuU growth, but the supph should be 
reduced when the plants b^in to wither, and withoeld* altogether 
in wmter They should he grown m an mtermediate house 
The pnaopal speaes is lagenana, vatious colours, flowering in 
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winter Maculata, purple and white, autumn bloomer, is also 
grown 

Pleroma (plS-rd-ma Ord Melastomaces) Evergreen shrubs, which 
thnve m an intermediate bouse m a compost of equal parts peat and 
loam, with a quarter part of sand Propagation is by cuttings in a 
propagating case Elegans, with blue flowers m summer, is now 
called Tibouchina elegans by botamsts Macranthum (Tibouchina 
semidecandra), with violet flowers, is also good 

Plum (Frunus domestica or commums Ord Rosaceae) The Plum 
IS the most important of the fruits which form " stones " instead of 
pips, and m some distncts, notably around Pershore, Evesham, and 
Maidstone, hundreds of acres are grown for market It loves a 
strong loam A certain amount of hme in the soil benefits it, but it 
IS not at its best on shallow hmestone soil, which is not fertile enough 
3 or 4 ft depth of good loam, with hmestone underneath it, will grow 
Plums to perfection if the site is suitable It must be remembered 
that in common with the other stone fruits, Apncots, Ghemes, 
Peaches, and Nectarines, the Plum flowers earlier than Apples, and 
IS hable to suffer severely from frost on a low site The remarks as 
to planting and staking under Apples apply to Plums 

SiocAs Plums are generally worked on to Mussel stocks of an 
improved non-suckenng type, although several others, such as St 
Julien, Brussels, Brompton, Myrobalan, and Pershore, are used for 
particular vaneties by experts They are grown as standards, half- 
standards, bushes, and fans, more rarely as cordons and espahers 

Pruning After the early pruning to form heads referred to under 
Apples, Plums do not require much prumng as standards, half- 
standards, and bushes, because the quantity of summer shoots which 
they produce is much smaller, as a rule, than in the case of Apples 
and Fears , on the other hand, the quantity of fruit spurs and stubby 
shoots which naturally develop frmt-buds is 'much greater Where 
there is a good deal of summer growth, summer prumng will be 
beneficial 

Enemies The Plum is not addicted to canker, scab, spot, Amencan 
bhght, codhn grub, and blossom weevil like the Apple, but it is 
attacked by caterpillars, aphides, " silver leaf," brown-rot, and gum 
Caterpillars of the March Moth, Mottled Umber Moth, and Figure- 
of-eight Moth may attack Plums m spnng Spray with i lb arsenate 
paste in 25 gallons of water Spra}ung mth mcotine and soft soap 
(see Nicotine) will check aphides Silver leaf is a dangerous enemy, 
which gets into the system of the tree and causes the leaves to assume 
a grey, shiny appearance If the disease puts in an appearance, an 
endeavour should be made to check it by promptly cutting out the 
affected part and burning it Should purple overlapping scales 
appear on a withermg branch, bom it at once, m fact the whole tree 
should be burned if there is much of the disease No other 
stone fruit should be planted on the same spot See also Silver- 
leaf Blossom-wilt and Brown-rot are two stages of the same 
fungus, wilt being Sclerotima (Momlia) cinerea, and rot Moniha 
fructigena Plums often decay in large numbers on the trees just 
when they should be npemng, and if not removed (as they should be) 
will hang in mummified clusters till spnng, when spores are released 
and the disease spread Apples are also affected Cox's Orange 
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Pippm, James Gneve and Lord Derby are susceptible to the early 
vnlt stage and many varieties to the late or fruit stage Both in the 
case of Apples and Plums diseased fruit should be gathered and 
destroyed Bordeaux Mixture {i lb sulphate of copper, i lb fresh 
hme, 10 gallons of water, for method of mixing see Bordeaux Mixture), 
applied in spnng, is a good remedy If aphis is also present add 
J oz mcotme extract, 95-8 per cent strength See Nicotme 
Vartehes The following are good coolang Plums, approximately 
in order of use (1) Rivers’s Prolific, (2) Czar, {3) Pershore, (4) Purple 
Egg, (5) Vxctona, (6) Pond’s Seedling, (7) Monarch, (8) President 
Nos 3 and 4 resist silver-leaf, No 5 is very susceptible The follow- 
ing are of particularly good flavour, and smtable for dessert Green- 
gage, Early Transparent, Late Transparent, Bryanston Gage, 
Jefferson’s Gage, and Coe's Golden Drop 
The Cherry Plum (Prunus cerasifera) is sometimes grown profitably 
but IS not of first importance 

Plumbago, Leadwort (plum-ba-go Ord Plumbagmea) Pretty plants, 
some evergreen, others herbaceous, some hardy, others needing a 
greenhouse or hothouse The hardy sorts are not fastidious as to 
soil Loam, with sand and a third of leafmould, wdl suit the tender 
kmds The herbaceous species may be propagated by division in 
spnng, the shrubs by cuttings in a propagating case m spnng 
Capensis, with blue flowers m summer and autumn, is a great 
favounte, it is sometimes planted out to ramble up a pillar or on a 
greenhouse roof, in other cases grown m pots and trained on a balloon- 
shaped wire trellis After flowering it should be pruned back annually 
to the old wood There is a white vanety, alba The vanety superba, 
which has rosy flowers in winter and spnng in a warm greenhouse, 
can be made into neat bushes if raised from cuttings, pinched and 
repinched Larpentae, blue, and micrantha, white, are both hardy 
herbaceous speaes and flower in summer 
Pea See Smooth-stalked and Rough-stalked Meadow Grasses under 
Grass 

Podocarpus (p6-d6-cSir-pus Ord Comfera) A large genus of ever- 
green Conifers, not hardy, and therefore only suitable for outdoor 
cultivation m mild distncts Alpina, latifoha, macrophylla, nubi- 
gena, nucifera, and Totara are among the hardiest A compost of 
loam and peat is suitable Plant m spnng 
Podophyllum (po-d6-phyil-um Ord Berbendes) Two speaes of 
Duck’s-foot are grown, viz Emodi and peltatum The former is 
remarkable for its large, reddish, egg-shaped frmts, which are borne 
m late summer They are hardy herbaceous perenmals, smtable 
for the rock garden, and are propagated by division m spring 
Poet's Narciss See Daiffodil 

Poinsettia {pom-sStt-ia Ord Euphorbiaceas) A brflhant plant, the 
canmne bracts of which do duty for flowers, and do it m a way that 
the most showy flowers could not excel They form a large, flattish 
head of the most vivid colour The Poinsettia hkes a warm, moist 
temperature, and is hardly smtable for the small " mixed " green- 
house of the amateur 

Propagation It is best to grow a batch m a hothouse, raising them 
from pieces of the old stem, which should be cut up and put in 
sandy soil m bottom heat in spnng, or from side shoots taken off 
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when old plants break into growth late m spring, also in bottom 
heat 

Compost Loam, with sand and a third each of leafmould and 
decayed manure, suits The cuttings may be put singly m small 
pots, shifted when rooted to 5-m , and from those to 8-in The 
plants may be kept in a frame m summer, and put in a warm house 
in late summer to bloom Pulcherrima is the o^y speaes, but there 
are several vaneties of it. major being one of the best 
Poison Ivy and Oak See Rhus toxicodendron 
Polemonium, Jacob's Ladder. Greek Valerian (p6-le-m6-mum Old 
Polemoniaceae) Useful plants for the border and rockery, of which 
the most popular species is caeruleum. a blue perenmal, 2 ft high, 
bloommg in July There are several vaneties of it, including a 
white and a vanegated Confertum is a mce rockery plant, with 
blue flowers in summer, 6 ms high Richardsom (humile), blue, 
r ft , IS a good border or rock plant Reptans bears satiny blue bell- 
shaped flowers in May, height 9 ins Ravum, yellow, ft , and 
pauciflorum, yellow, ft , may also be mentioned Sandy loam is 
suitable Propagation is by seeds or division in spnng 
Polianthes, Tuberose (p6-h-3,n-thes Ord Amaryilide®) See Tuberose 
Pollen The fertilising grams borne on the stamens of flowers In 
most cases the pollen is in separate grams, m Orchids it is m masses 
See Hybndisation 

Pollination The apphcation of pollen to the stigma of a flower See 
Hybndisation 

Polyanthuses and other Hybnd Pnmulas The garden forms of Auncula, 
Oxlip, Polyanthus, Pnmrose, and other hardy hybnd Pnmulas 
present us with a valuable set of spnng-bloommg plants, low m 
habit, profuse m bloom, beautiful and vaned m colour Gardeners 
love them as the general pubhc love the httle Pnmrose of the wood- 
land, so exquisite in 1^ cool, dense tufts The paste-flowered 
Aunculas of the flonst may be passed over for garden purposes, but 
not so the large coloured hybnds such as Giant Yellow, Invincible. 
Laced, and even " Dusty Miller ” v/ith his mealy foliage, for thesi 
plants make delightful beds and are charming as a groundwork fo: 
late Tulips and also for Tea Roses See Auncula 

Polyanthuses The bunch-flowered Pnmroses generally callet 
Polyanthuses are even better, and whatever the spring garden lack 
it must have its quota of these glonous flowers Giant str ain s 0 
yellow, orange, enmson, scarlet, cream, white, rose, blue, mauve 
and purple can be obtained separately Blue Beauty is very fine 
Or a mixed strain such as the Munstead may be procured Thes( 
fine modem strains throw their huge clusters of bloom to a heighi 
of 15 or 18 ms 

Pnmroses Agam, there are the true Pnmroses, which bear theii 
flowers singly on the stems these give bnihant reds and a fine blue 
m addition to light colours The habit is lower and denser than thai 
of the Polyanthuses Cream and yellow Pnmroses of the moden 
large-flowered strains form an exquisite groundwork for white 
yellow, and orange Tulips, and they also look well among Tea Roses 
A cream Pnmrose mixed with the pale Narassus albicans makes a 
lovely bed 

Propagation. Perhaps the best wray of raismg these splendid plants, 
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Atinctilas, Polyanthuses^ and Primroses alike, is to soir the seed m 
boxes in February and put in a cold frame, set the seedUngs out 
9 ms apart in a nursery bed m June and transplant to the flowering 
positions in September The season can be lengthened by picking 
off the seed pods as fast as they form The plants will probably 
improve the second year, but afterwards may detenorate to some 
extent, anyway, it is easy to raise a fresh stock every year or two 
After Flowenng In cases where they are bedded it is necessary to 
move them after flowenng, and for a time, especially if the position 
IS a hot one, they will diminish in size, but in autumn they will begin 
to develop agam, and m mild spells throughout the winter they will 
extend more, until, with April, they attain to their full size And 
growth will not stop with the commencement of flowenng. 

See also Pnmula 

Polygala, Milkwort (p6-iyg-a-la Ord Polygaleae) Showy plants, 
one of the most popular of which is myrtifoha grandifiora (Dal» 
maisiana), which produces purple flowers in spnng It is an ever- 
green and needs greenhouse culture Propagation is by cuttings 
of the young shoots m spnng under a bell-glass Peat, with sand and 
a third of loam, suits 

Polygonatum, Solomon's Seal (poly-gfl-nS-tum. Ord lahacea) See 
Solomon's Seal 

Polygonum, Knotweed (p6-15?g-o-num. Ord Polygonacea) A large 
genus wkch comprises some very useful plants, diffenng widely m 
habit Affine (Brunoms), for example, is a dwarf hardy perennial. 
With rosy flowers in autumn, while baldschuamcum is a hardy peren- 
mal chmber, growing rapidly on trelhses and arbours, and beanng 
a cloud of white flowers in summer and autumn, these are two of the 
best Other good hardy speaes are alpmum, a low rock plant with 
white flowers m summer, cuspidatum, a tall border pereumal with 
white flowers lu summer, and sachahnense, a tall perenmal with 
greenish-white flowers m summer They will grow m almost any 
soil, and are propagated by seeds or division in spnng Onentale 
IS a beautiful annual with droopmg rosy racemes hke bunches of 
red Currants, 3 ft high, if seed is procurable it may be sown outside 
in spnng to bloom late in summer 

Polypodium {p 61 y-p 3 -dium Ord Fihces) The largest of the fern 
genera, mostly evergreen, but mcluding a few deaduous kmds 
Loam, with sand and a t^d leafmould, suits the majonty Pro- 
pagation IS by spores or division in spnng {see Ferns) 

Select Spectes Aureum needs a warm greenhouse or hothouse, 
it bears yellow scales on the rootstock, several vaneties, Mayi being 
good Dryoptens is the Bntish Oak Fern, and is deciduous, it is a 
prettily cut hardy species, Robertianum is a scented vanety of it 
Phegoptens is the Bntish Beech Fern, and is partially, though not 
wholly, evergreen Picotu, with broad fronds, is a good greenhouse 
species Schneiden is a handsome hybnd, with tnangular fronds, 
greenhouse Subaunculatum is one of the best, and makes a 
splendid basket fern Vulgare is the common Polypody or Wall 
Fern, there are numerous vaneties of it 
Polystichum (pQl-5^-ti-kum Ord Filices) This genus of ferns is now 
merged m Aspidium The most popular speaes are aculeatum and 
augulare For culture, see Ferns 
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certain vaneties , in districts, therefore, where it is prevalent it may 
be warded off by purchasmg immune sorts, which are indicated m 
dealers' hsts Winter-rot may spread in the pits, and where there 
has been past trouble the tubers should be dned as thoroughly as 
possible and dusted with quicklime or sulphur before they arc stored 
For ground grubs see Wireworm, Leather-jacket, and Surface 
Caterpillars 

Lifting and Stonng The crop will be ready for lifting when the 
leaves, bemg free from disease, turn yellow, the penod will vary with 
the sort and district Early sorts are frequently hfted while the 
tops are green, but it is generally at the sacrifice of flavour and 
quantity Tubers to be stored for future use should be allowed to 
he m the sun until the skins are set, but no longer, otherwise they 
will turn green, and in such a state they are not good for food, 
although suitable for seed Seed Potatoes may be stored in a light 
place, but food tubers should be put in a heap when dry, and covered 
with straw and soil All must be kept safe from frost 
Forcing If very early Potatoes are wanted, tubers which have 
been sprouted in boxes in a hght frostproof place may be put in large 
pots and placed in a warm greenhouse, or planted in a frame Three 
small seed tubers of an early vanety may be set equidistant in an 
8-m pot, and covered with 2 ins of fnable soil ^^^en the crop is 
ready, and with the soil firm and moist, the pots may be turned upside 
down, tapped, and hfted ofi the ball so as to give access to the roots, 
from which the small tubers which have formed can be picked, the 
plant grows away as before after the pot has been replaced 
Seed Tubers Growers should not generally use sets of their own 
saving, but should get fresh seed every year, preferably from a 
different soil and district, otherwise it be found that the crop 
detenorates Good varieties 

Early Medium Late 

Eclipse Great Scot Arran Banner 

Midlothian Early King Edward Kerr’s Pink 

Sharpe's Express Majestic Up-to-date 

See also dealers' speaahties and new vaneties 

■ Omon See Onion 

•tentilla, Cinquefoil (pd-ten-till-a Ord Rosacese) Charming plants, 
several good species and hybnds being hardy and suitable for the 
border and rock garden They have Strawberry-like fohage and 
bnlliant single or double flowers They will thnve m any good 
garden soil, for the alpines it should be gntty Propagation is by 
seeds or division in spnng Ambigua, yellow, 6 ms high, early 
summer, fniticosa, a shrub 3 to 4 ft high, yellow flowers in summer 
(mandschunca is a fine white form), Fnednchseni, yellow, a hybnd, 
nepalensis (formosa), 18 ins , pink flowers in summer, and nitida, 
4 to 6 ms , rose flowers in summer, are a few of the best species 
Miss Willmott is a good vanety of nepalensis, silky rose m colour 
Among modem kinds, Brewen, yellow, 9 ms , Faixen prostrata, 
yellow, 9 ft , Vilmonniana, white, silvery leaves, 3-4 ft , Purdomi, 
yellow, and such dwarf forms of fruticosa as davunca, white, 
Farren, yellow, arbuscula, yellow, and Veitchn, white, may be 
mentioned 
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Poterium (p 5 -tg-num Ord Rosaces) Hardy herbaceous perennials, 
of vrhic^ the species canadense, with feathery fohage and white 
flowers in summer, 3-4 ft high, and Sanguisorba, purphsh green, 
ft , the Salad called Burnet, are the best known Chalky or lime 
soil IS preferred Propagation is by seed or division. 

Pots See Flower-pots 

Potting. A gardemng operation well worthy of study As a rule, the 
first pot of a young plant, whether from seed or cuttmg, should not 
exce^ 3 ms across (for this and other sizes, see Flower-pots} Unless 
in special arcumstances, the shift from this may be to a 5-m , from 
that to a 7-m , and from that to a 9-in or lo-m if further repottmg 
IS necessary Economy ih time and material may be effected by 
shifting from a 5-m to an 8-m if watering is carefully done until the 
plants are rootmg freely again (see Watermg), otherwise the soil 
might become sour It is desirable that the pots should be clean 
inside as well as out, if dirty the roots bmd on the bottom and are 
tom m repotting Generally speakmg, plants need repottmg when 
roots show freely at the drainage hole The fresh soil should be 
pressed firmly round the roots See also Dramage and Soil 
" Pottmg-off ” IS transferring a box-seedhng to its first pot 
" Potting-on " or “ shifting ” is movmg a pot plant to a larger pot 

Praha (pr£-ti-a Ord Campanulaces) A small genus of semi- 
hardy herbaceous perenmals, of which angulata, a creeper with white 
flowers m early summer, and begomfoha, a creeper with Begoma* 
like leaves and violet bemes, are the best known They like a 
sheltered place and a fnable loamy soil Propagation is by division 
m spnng 

Pncking-out A term apphed to the operation of transplantmg seed- 
Imgs from the pots, pans, or boxes m which the seeds were sown, 
a, 3, or 4 ms apart m other boxes, or from a seed-bed to a nursery- 
bed It should be done before the plants spoil each other by crowdmg 

Pnckly Pear See Cactus (Opunha) 

Pnmula, Pnmrose, Polyanthus, Auricula (pi 5 m-u-la Ord Pnmula- 
cea) A large and very important genus, mcluding. as it does, one 
of our most valuable wmter-blooming indoor plants m the Chinese 
Pnmrose, Pnmula sinensis, the popular greenhouse species obcomca, 
and a host of hardy speaes, begmmng with the common yellow 
Pnmrose of the woodland The Pnmulas give matenal to the 
greenhouse owner, the rock gardener, and the spnng bedder 
Primulas in Pots There are now many forms and colours of the 
Chmese Pnmrose, and those who have plenty of glass, and want a 
good selection of sorts, may grow the Fera-leaved as well as the 
ordmary section, and Idtewise vanous distinct colours, perhaps also 
some doubles The Star Pnmulas should not be overlooked A 
person xnth one house might do well to order a packet of mixed 
seed of the Chinese Pnmula By making sowmgs at mtervals m 
spnng m a greenhouse it is possible to get a succession of bloom 
The plants thnve in a cool house, or even frame in the summer, and 
should be kept cool and moist m dry ineather Placed singly first 
of all in 3-m pots, they may be transferred to 5-m and 6-m Loam, 
with a fourth of leafmould, a little dned cow manure, and sand) 
make a suitable compost The plants may be set fairl}' deep, with- 
out. however, bnrymg the leaf-stems They have a tendency to 
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gee bare at the collar and rock about, which deep setting prevents 
They will flower m winter and spnng It is rarely worth while to 
keep old plants after blooming, as they tend to get loose and scraggy 
Young stock is much better Unlike the border Pnmroses, Ibis 
species does not form a thick tuft of offsets The double white 
Pnmula does so, and may be propagated by division 
Prtmula obcontca A beautiful species, good for a greenhouse m 
summer, and sharing with the Chinese Pnmrose the ment of domg 
good service m a room window when in bloom It should be handled 
with caution, in potting, etc , however, as it causes a painful rash 
on the hands of some people, while havmg no ill effect on others 
It may be raised from seed m spnng 
Hardy Spectes The rock gardener has a splendid lot of matenal 
to his hand in the hardy species, which produce charming flowers 
among the stones The following are beautiful species, and in the 
case of most seed is procurable, which may be sown in a frame or 
greenhouse as soon as it is npe, or m spnng, those of tufty habit 
may be divided when established, the best time for this is in spimg, 
after flowermg capitata, violet, 9 ms, sprmg, cortusoides, rose, 
summer, 6 to 9 ms, with vaneties amoena and President Simon, 
denticulata, lilac, sprmg, l ft , there are several vaneties, mcludmg 
Cashmenana, fannosa, the Birds' Eye Pnmrose, purple with yellow 
eye, 9 ms , japomca, enmson, z8 ms , with white and other forms, 
late sprmg, luteola, small yellow, 6 ms , margmata, violet, 3 ms , 
late spnng, and white vanety alba, mimma, pale rose, 2 ms , summer, 
rosea, rose, 6 ms, spnng, sikkimensis, yellow, 2 ft, summer, 
Sieboldu, vanous colours, 9 ms , spnng, viscosa (villosa), rose, 3 ms , 
summer, and its flne mauve form, Mrs J H Wilson The following 
are mteresbng newer species Beesiana, magenta, Bulleyana, orange, 
I ft , Cockburmana, salmon, 9 ins , a bienmal, best raised from 
seed annually, Flonndae, yellow, 3 ft, bog, Forresti, orange, 
1 ft , fragrant. Listen, lilac, 6 ms , and white vanety, hcbiangensis, 
purplish red, 6 ms , Littomana, lilac to purple, z ft , malacoides, 
pmky lilac, long spike, and varieties, hardy, but often grown m 
pots, microdonta, white to purple, and form violacea, pulvenilenta, 
violet, resembles japomca, Veitchii, rose, hke cortusoides, Waltoni, 
1 moisture and shade, and Wmten, lavender, powdered leaves, 
4 ms high Umque and Lissadell Hybnd are beautiful crosses 
between Cockburmana and pulvenilenta, Inssadell Hybnd resembles 
japomca but is paler m colour 

Greenhousi Speetts Flonbunda, yellow, 6 ms , sprmg, Forbesu, 
lilac, yellow eye, 6 ms , summer, kewensis, a hybnd between verticil- 
lata and flonbunda, yellow, z ft, sprmg, and verticillata, yellow, 
z8 ms , sprmg, the Abyssiman Pnmrose 
For the border Pnmroses, Polj^thuses, Oxhps, and Annculas, 
so easily raised from seed m spnng and planted m autumn to make 
beautiful spnng beds, see Polyanthus The Pnmrose is Pnmula 
vulgans (acauhs), the Auncula is P Auncula, the Polyanthus is a 
hybnd between Pnmrose and Cowshp, the Oxhp is P. elatior, and the 
Cowslip is P officinalis (vens) 

Pnnee’s Feather See Amaranthus hypochondnacus 

Pnvet, Ligustrum See Hedge and Ligustrum 

Propagation. The vanous methods of propagation, such as by budding, 
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cuttings, division, grafting, laycnng, oaeds and suckers, are dealt 
with under the vanous plants concerned throughout the book 
Propagator The nursery " propagator " is a human bemg, the amateur’s 
" propagator *' is generally a small shalloxv frame m a warm corner 
of the greenhouse, perhaps over the hot-water pipes, roofing slates 
with 6 ms of moist coco-nut-fibie refuse form a suitable bed Or 
it may have a shallow zinc tank below, beneath which a lighted oil- 
lamp IS placed for heatmg the water The propagator may be kept 
dose at mght, but there should be a httle ven&ation dunng the 
day to prevent the seedlings or cuttmgs dampmg-off this is a matter 
m which the gardener must exercise judgment and care 
Protoplasm. The colourless, flavourless, jelly-hke substance which is 
the base of plant life See a modem work on Botany 
Pnimnopitys (priim-nSp-itys Ord Comfers) A small genus of 
Yewlike Comfers, of which the species elegans, growing 20 ft high 
or more under favourable conditions, such as a sheltered place and 
fnable loamy soil, with peat and leafmould, is the best known 
Others are spicata and tai^oha Plant m autumn or spnng 
Prunella, Self-heal (pru-nell-a Ord Labiatx) Hardy perenmals, of 
which the best known is grandiflora, with purplish-mauve flowers m 
summer, height 9 ms It is easily grown m the rock garden, and 
may be propagated by division m sprmg 
Pnimng. The diferent kmds of fruit need such varying methods of 
prumng that we have dealt with the subject under ea^ kind See 
Apple, Cherry, Currant, Grape, etc See also Hedges and Shrubs 
Prunus (prti-nus Ord Rosaceas) A large and highly important 
genus, including as it does such firaits as l^e Apncot, Cherry, Peach, 
and Plum, such handsome trees as the Almond, and such shrubs 
as the Laurel P Amygdalus is the Almond, P Annemaca the 
Apncot, P Avium the Wild Cherry or Gean, P Cerasus the Cherry, 
P Padus the Bird Cherry, P Persica the Peach (with which is m- 
cluded the Nectanne), P commums (or domestica) the Plum, P 
laurocerasu? the Common or Cherry liaurel, P lusitamca the Por- 
tugal Laurel, P cerasifera the Myrobalan or Cherry Plum, and P 
spinosa the Sloe The fruits and ornamental shrubs and trees are 
dealt with under their owu names 
Ornamental Prunnses Several speaes and varieties are grown as 
ornamental plants, and among these may be named the double red 
vanety of Persica called Clara Meyer, the rose form of Annemaca 
tnloba and its double vanety, Cerasus Rhexu flore pleno, the double 
white Cherry, pseudo-cerasus (W'^ateren) and its fine hght pmlr 
A’aneties Shirofugen and James H Veitch, all of which may be 
grown m pots and gently forced into bloom m winter or early spnng 
Loam, with sand and a third of decayed manure, will smt them 
They are also good for the shrubbery Cerasifera atropuipurea 
(Pissardu) is a small Plum tree with purple leaves, it is good as an 
ornamental standard for the shrubbery and lawn, and is much 
planted m suburban and villa gardens Other ornamental Prunuses 
are Mume (Japanese Apncot), white, and forms, Padus Albertu, 
single white, Avium flore pleno, double white, and japomca (Japa- 
nese Cherry), double white and rose Among modem kinds may be 
named mcisa, Lannesiana, Sargentu, serrula, and Yedoensis 
Pseudo-bulb. The swollen, bulb-L^e stem of an Orchid 
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PseudolariXjjGolden Larch (pseudo-lS-nx Ord Cojufene) The one 
species IS Kaempfen (Lanx Kaempfen), a hardy Larch-like Cornier 
growing 20 ft high or more, with leaves which are bnght green m 
spnng and yellow in autumn It is a very ornamental tree, thriving 
in sandy loam Plant in autumn or spnng 
Pseudostuga (psSudo<stu-ga Ord Comfers) This genus is important 
through containing the Douglas Fir, once called Abies Douglasu, but 
now called Pseudostuga Douglasi by botamsts There are several 
varieties of this handsome Conifer, and brevifoha, pendula, glauca, 
and Staini may be mentioned as good It is a handsome tree for a 
park or a large lawn, as well as a valuable timber tree 
Psila rosae, Carrot fly See Carrot 

Psylla A small insect, sometimes called the Apple Sucker, See Apple 
enemies 

Ptens, Brake Fern, Ribbon Fern (te-ns Ord Fihces) A large and 
very useful genus of ferns, compnsmg several of our most popular 
greenhouse, room, and table kinds They vary greatly in appear- 
ance, and also in requirements, some bemg hardy, while others 
require a warm house The indoor species thrive m equal parts of 
loam and leafmould, with sand Propagation is by spores (see 
Ferns) Those which produce creepmg rhizomes may be divided in 
spring Small plants are charming for dropping into ornamental 
bowls for side tables 

Species and Varieties, The followmg are a few of the best; Aqm- 
Ima 18 the common Brake Fern or Bracken, and is hardy, enstata 
13 a crested vanety of it Cretica and its varieties form a popular 
set, the type has pale green leathery fronds, and succeeds in a warm 
greenhouse or fernery, albo-hneata, with central band of silver, 
Maya, crested, and Wimsetu, tips forked and crested, are good 
varieties of cretica Ensiformis Victonae is prettily variegated 
Quadnaunta is a handsome speaes, its vanety -argyraea is vane- 
gated, while rubneauhs has red stipes Serrulate is a graceful 
speaes which hkes a warm house, its vanety enstata has crested 
fronds, and is very popular in the markets and for table decoration 
Tremula is one of the best ferns we have for a greenhouse or room, 
and there are several mce varieties of it, notably elegans, flacada, 
and Smithiana Longifoha, a greenhouse speaes, is a popular fern, 
much grown for the markets 
Pterostyrax.' See Halesia 

Pulmonana, Lungviort (pulmon-a-na Ord Boragineae) Useful 
hardy perenmals, suitable for the border Offianalis, the reddish- 
violet Bethlehem Sage, is the best known, it grows about i ft high, 
and blooms in ipnng, there is a white vanety, the leaves are spotted 
with white Angustifoha azurea, 6 ms high, and the rosy salmon 
form rubra are good, also arvemensis, puiplish blue, and white 
vanety alba, and moutana (mollis), blue, i ft Any fertile garden 
soil will do Propagation is eflected by division in spnng Sibinca 
is synonymous with Mertensia sibinca, and virgimca with M. pul- " 
monarioides See Mertensia 
Punica See Pomegranate 

Purslane (Portulaca oleracea Ord Portulace®) The leaves of this 
little plant are sometimes used in salads Sow outside m spnng 
Ordinary soil 
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Pujchkinia sdlloides {pflsch-Mn-ia Ord Liliacea). A pretty little 
SciUa-ldce bulb growing about 6 ms high, and bearing white flowers 
stuped wish pale blue in spring; compacta (hbanonca compacta} is 
a vanety They will thrive m well-dramed garden soil, and are 
propagated by offsets They are charming little bulbs for the 
rockery, and may be grown in pots if desired 

Pyracan&a, This is Crataegus Pyracantha (which see). Crenulata 
yunnanensis is a fine modem species with cmnson fruit in winter, 
it is evergreen, best grown on a wall 

Pyrethrum, Feverfew (py-r6-thrua. Ord Compositae) A large and 
important genus, separated from Chrysanthemum by so narrow a 
hne that modem botanists have brushed it aside and merged the 
two The most important to the flower-gardener are the smgle 
and double vaneties of roseum, which florists have develop^ 
These hardy herbaceous perenmals are early growers and bloomers, 
have beaubful flowers, and will bloom a second time if cut back 
after the first fiowermg They are grand plants for the front of 
herbaceous borders, growing 2 ft high or more in good soil, and 
bearing large quanbbes of flowers They will thnve m most soils, 
and are easily propagated by sphttmg up the clamps when they start 
growing, which may be at midwmter Partbeniiohum aureum is 
tile Golden Feather (see Golden Feather) Parthenium, mth white 
flowers m early summer, is the common Feverfew Tchihatchewu, 
a dwarf plant with white flowers m summer, is a good plant for dry 
banks Uliginosum is a tall, late-blooming perennial with w-hite 
flowers See also Chrysanthemum 

I^la, Wintergreen (py-r6-la Ord Encacea) Hardy herbaceous 
perennials, useful for the rockery Rotundifoha is the best-known 
species. It grows about 6 ms high, and has fragrant white flowers 
m summer, arenana, a native of tiie seaside, is a vanet}’ of it 

PjTus (py-rus Ord Rosacea) A large and most important genus, 
including, as it does, those popular fruits the Apple and Pear (which 
see) The Apple is P Malus, the Pear P communis Several of 
the Pyroses are grown as ornamental trees for lawns and shrubbenes, 
and among these may be mentioned Ana. with white flowers in 
spring, the white Beam tree, several vaneties, good for chalk, vanety 
chrysophylla has yellow leaves; Aucupana. the Mountain Ash or 
Rowan, so much admired for its ted fruits in autumn, several vaneties, 
mcluding one with pendulous branches and one with yellow frmt; 
flonbunda, a free-blooming tree with rosy flowers in spnng, charming 
m bud, japomca (Cydoma japonica), the Japanese Qumce, good for 
wails large scarlet flowers m spring, Maulei, orange flowers and yellow 
fruits, Sorbus, creamy flowers and red fruits, the true Service Tree, 
and spectabilis, hght red flowers in spring, also its double form flore 
pleno P baccata is the Crab (see also Crabs), P prumfoha the 
Sibenan Crab, P tonmnalis the Wild Service Tree, P Cydoma the 
Quince, and P gennamca {Mespilns gennamca) the Medlar Three 
particularly handsome flowering trees are flonbunda and its forms, 
spectabilis and its forms, and Scbeidecken, a hybnd Apple with 
rose flowers Angustifolia. blush, narrow leaves, and its double form, 
Eleyj and purpurea, raaj be menuoned 
All the Pyruses thnve in well-dramed loamy soil, as a they 
do not care for stiff, damp soil 
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Quaking Grass, See Bnza under Annual*)' Ornamental Grasses 

Quamash. See Camassia 

Quassia. Quassia chips, the product of Picraena eiccelsa, form a useful 
insecticide, if a handful are soaked in a gallon of cold water for a 
few hours they make a " bitter *’ which destroys aphides, or they 
may be boiled with soft soap, | lb of each to lo gallons of water 

Queen of the Meadows, See Spiraea Ulmana 

Quercus, Oak (quer-cus Ord Cupuliferae) The noblest of our forest 
trees, growing splendid timber on clay or other substantial moist 
soil The common Bntish Oak is Q Robur, and there are two 
forms, one with stalked and the other with staikless acorn cups, the 
former, called pedunculata, is classed as a separate species by some 
botamsts, and there are several good garden vaneties of it, notably 
fastigiata, columnar, heterophylla, much-divided leaves, and 
pendula, drooping There are several vaneties of the stalkless 
form, sessihflora Gems, the Turkey Oak, is a popular tree, and has 
several forms, such as laamata, much cut, Lucombeana, which 
holds Its leaves very late, and vanegata Ilex is the Holly, Holm, 
or Evergreen Oak, and it also has several vaneties Mirbeckii is a 
handsome Oak with large toothed leaves Coccinea is the Scarlet 
Oak and the form Knap Hill Scarlet is one of the best garden Oaks, 
as its leaves colour nchly and hang nght through the autumn Suber 
is the Cork Oak, its bark is the cork of commerce Other species 
are Phellos, the Willow Oak, Pnnus, the Chestnut Oak, rubra, 
the Red Oak, with its yellow-leaved for raaurea, conferta (Pannomca), 
the Hunganan Oak, palustns, the Marsh Oak, and macrocarpa, 
the Burr Oak Acuta and serrata are small Japanese evergreen 
species 

Quick. Young plants of Crataegus Oxyacantha are called Quick 
when grown for hedges See Hedges 

Quince (Pynis Cydoma or Cydonia vulgaris) The Pear-shaped Quince 
IS a highly aromatic fruit, colounng bnght yellow when npe, and 
useful for jelly The tree is of rather straggly habit The Quince 
will thnve in well-drained loamy soil, and is at its best near water 
The best Quince for Pear slocks is that known as the Angers, which 
has supplanted the Portugal Quince Stools are planted, shortened 
hard the first year, and the upspnnging shoots which follow earthed 
up progressively At the end of the growing season they are detached 
and planted out, they are ready for budding the second year See 
also Pears There are several ornamental Quinces, and one, japonica, 
the Japanese Quince, is much planted as a shrub for walls on account 
of the profusion of large aud bnlhant fiowers with which it clothes 
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itself m spnng Manlei is also fine The fmii of the Japanese 
Quince is cunous in shape and colour, but of no value 
Quincunx Planting by ^e Quincunx method, common with large 
fruit-growers, is ma^g a set of 5 trees of which 4 form a square and 
a fifth occupies the centre of &e square What may be termed 
“ opposite vacancy ” plantmg is often called quincunx, but it is not 
the same, the hues of trees bem«. at an angle of about 57^ and the 
trees farther apart diagonally than vertically. 
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Rabbits. These aiumals often do much damage in gardens Gal- 
vamsed-wire netting 3 ft high and of i|-m mesh, the bottom 
slightly embedded and turned outward, is the most satisfactory 
deterrent To prevent trees being barked in frosty weather, brush 
on either a coat of soot and skim milk or a paste of cow manure with 
enough tar to make it sticky 

Raceme An inflorescence in which each flower on its own unbranched 
stalk grows on a central stalk 

Radicle The first root of a plant The part just behind the apex 
extends fastest and produces fibres freely 
Radish, Raphanus sativus (rkph-anus Ord Crucifers) The Radish 
presses the X^ettuce hard for populanty as a salad and "rehsh" 
All classes appreciate it, and it is a " stock hne " with market 
gardeners It is a fairly hardy vegetable, and those who value a 
long supply sow m autumn as well as m spnng The first sowmg 
of &e year may be made in a sheltered place towards the end of 
February, in well dug and manured soil, the seed being sown broad- 
cast I in deep, and the bed covered with tanned netting or black 
thread m order to keep ofl birds Thereafter sowings may be made 
at intervals until September Those who force vegetables in frames 
(see also French Gardemng) frequently sprinkle a few Carrot and 
Radish seeds in mixture m rows, drawing the Radishes before the 
Carrots want much room, or they sow between frame Potatoes The 
following varieties are good if drawn young Turmp (red and white), 
French Breakfast, Wood's Frame, Long Scarlet For forang, 
Earhest of All or Extra Early Forcing Turnip The Black Spanish 
and China Rose are good for wmter use See also seedsmen's 
specialities 
Raffia. See Raphia 
Ragged Robin See Lychnis Flos-cucnh 
Ragweed See Senecio 
Rainbow Flower. See Ins 

Rake Iron rakes of vanous sizes are useful m reducmg lumpy soil to 
a fine state suitable for sowing, and removing stones A lo-in is a 
useful size Rakes should be mounted on Ash handles A wooden 
rake with a 2-ft head is useful for rakmg up leaves in autumn, and 
mcidentally for breaking down heavy soil in spnng when the wet 
lumps resist the smaller iron rake See also remarks under Diggmg 
and Tilth 

Ramondia (rS-mfind-ia Ord Gesneraceae) Pretty hardy perennial 
alpines, suitable for the rockery or selected nooks in the border 
P^enaica, which grows about 6 ms high, and bears violet flowers in 
summer, is the best known, there is a white vanety, alba, and also 
a dark, purpurea Serbica Nathahae, with violet flowers, resembles 
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pyrenaica They Lke peat and loam sn eqnal parts, with gnt 
Propagation is by seed m a greenhouse or frame m spring, or by 
division of old, well-established plants. 

Rampion (Campanula Rapunculns) The roots of Rampion are used 
for wmter salads, the seed bemg sown in spring, say in Apnl and May, 
to provide succe^ons, the later sowings giving roots throughout the 
winter It hkes a rather shady place with abundance of moisture 

Rampion, Horned See Phyteuma 

Ranunculus, Crowfoot (r&-nhn-culus Ord Ranunculaces) A large 
genus, vaxymg greatly in habit and duration Acns is the common 
Buttercup Bulbosus is the Crowfoot, a troublesome garden weed 
with great tenacity of hfe, best extirpated by uprootmg it while tiie 
soil is moist and the sun hot Ficana is the Lesser Celandme The 
following are good garden species and vaneties smtable for borders 
m rockenes Acomtifohus, white, 2 ft ; the double form plenus 
(Fair Maids of France) has white dowers m late spring, height about 
18 ms , amplexicauhs, white, spnng, 9 ms , grandiflorus is a large 
form, anemonoides, pmk and white, 6 ms , moist rockery, Lyalh, 
white, spnng, 2 to 3 ft , montanus, yellow, 6 ms , and pamassiae- 
foUus, white, 6 ms Asiaticus has given us the florists' Ranunculus, 
which has lost some of its old-tune favour, and is rarely bedded by 
flonsts as was once the case Hie flowers are symmetncal and 
bnlhantly coloured, but rather stiff The Turban class are early 
bloomers, and may be planted 2 ms deep and z ft apart, claws down- 
ward, in autumn, the French and Persian, which bloom later, may 
be planted m February or March They all like a sandy, friable, 
well-dramed soil 

Rape (Brassica Napus) Often sown to accompany Cress as a substitute 
for Mustard, and may be treated like the latter Rape dust, the 
refuse of the seed, may be dressed mto ground infested wito wireworm 
Rape IS often mixed with Mustard as a green manure, see Mustard 

Raphanus sativus See Radish 

Raphia A cheap, strong, and flexible tymg matenal, sold by florists 
under the name of raffia, is prepared from the palm, Rapbia pedun- 
culata It IS sold, plain and coloured, by most flonsts 

Raphiolepis, Indian Hawthorn (rkph-i-S-lgp-is Ord Rosaces) A 
small genus of senu-hardy ever^een shrubs, of which japomca 
(ovata), with sweet white flowers m early summer, height 2-3 ft , 
IS the best known It will succeed outdoors, wito shelter and a 
compost of sandy loam and peat, in the milder parts of Great Bntam 
Propagation is by cuttings inserted m sandy loam under a hand- 
hght m summer Plant m sprmg 

Raspberry (Rnbns Idaeus Ord Rosaceas) The Raspberry is an 
esteemed fruit, alike for cooking and preserving One would grow 
Raspbemes if it were only for the sake of their supplementary value 
for Currant, Loganberry, Strawberry, and other stews and jams 
What soft ^it is not improved by Raspbemes ? If a httle insipid 
by themselves, they certainly form a perfect corrective of the acidity 
of red Currants and the sharpness of Loganbemes Of their impor- 
tance for preservmg, one need say nothing 
Fortunately it can be grown successfuUy in all but the poorest 
soils It does not, however, like dry, hot ground Its nature is to 
spread at the root by underground suckers near the surface, and to 
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throw up long, slendei shoots bearing leaves, these shoots produce 
small fruiting dusters the following year— sometimes the same year, 
but that IS not desirable except where late fruit is wanted It is 
apparent that the way to get heavy crops of Raspberries is to manage 
them so as to secure an annual succession of good fruiting canes 
There is no dif 5 culty about this 

Propagating and Planting If young suckers are taken from the 
old stools in autumn, planted in deeply tilled, well-manured soil, 
either i ft apart in a row to be tied to a honzontal wire 3 or 4 ft 
high, or in clusters of 3 or 5 to form a clump and be supported by a 
strong stake, and are then cut back to witlun 6 ms of the ground, 
they will quickly become estabhshed Root cuttings are sometimes 
used, espeaally with varieties which sucker slowly, such as Pyne’s 
Royal 

Pruning The fruiting shoots of the one year may be pruned away 
after bearing, and give place to the young shoots which will be the 
fruiters of the following year The annual digging should be shallow 
Top dressings of manure will sustain vigour and fruitfulness 

Varieties The weaker sorts, such as Carter's Prolific and Maclaren's 
Prolific, do not care for very stiff soils, but strong varieties hke 
Norwich Wonder, Baumforth'a Seedling (Bountiful), Northumber- 
land Fillbasket, and Perfection (Abundance) will succeed on heavy 
land The popular vanety Superlative, one of the best for vigour 
and size of fruit on medium soil, is somewhat impatient of very stiff 
and also shallow hmestone soils Hornet and Profusion are two 
other fine Raspberries for medium soils The autumn-fruiting section, 
of which October Red, Perpetual de Billard, Hailshamberry, and 
Yellow Antwerp are good examples, are useful in their season These 
are pruned back in spnng and the young wood which follows bears 
m autumn If a vanety is wanted specially for preserving, Semper 
Fidelis might be grown, as it is both firm and acid Fastolf ^so 
makes good jam Pyne’s Royal is a splendid garden vanety for 
flavour and preserving, but makes few canes Lloyd George, on the 
contrary, is exceptionally vigorous and does partcularly well on 
heavy land It can be used as an autumn fruiter 

Enemus The commonest and worst of the pests attackmg Rasp- 
bemes and Loganbemes is the Raspberry beetle (Byturus), the 
larvae of which, hatching from eggs laid by the beetle on the flowers 
in May, eat into the fruit The best remedy is to shake the canes 
above krred boards or greased pans in May, so as to dislodge the 
beetles When the grubs have got mto the fruit, nothing" can be 
done except to pick off the affected bemes by hand, and that is a 
tedious process ' Unfortunately, most people do not think of the 
pest m May, but only reahse its existence when mischief has actually 
been done A few canes here and there ought to be exammed in 
May in order to see whether the enemy is at work The Raspberry 
weevil (Otiorhynchus) may also cause trouble, the tarred board 
remedy is the best 

Rats These animals often ravage stored crops The holes should be 
found, 2 tablespoonfuls of calcium cyamde placed in, and the holes 
trodden m Being poisonous, the cpmde should be used with care 
I^t’s-tail Cactus See Cactus (Cereus flagelliformis) 

Red Cedar See jumperus Virgimana 



Red'hot Poker. See Kiuphofia 

Red Spider Tetranychus telanus is one of the most trooblesome of 
plant enemies, attacking both indoor and outdoor crops It is really 
a sucking mite, not a true spider, although it spins a web on the 
under side of the leaves When the leaves of Grape Vmes, Peaches, 
Cucumbers, Scarlet Runners, and many other plants turn bronzy 
or yellow before the natural penod of decay, red spider may be 
suspected A dry atmosphere encourages it. a moist one is immical 
to it Frequent synnging is a preventive In case of emergency, 
sjmnge with hot water m which soft soap at the rate of i lb per gallon 
and sulphur x handful per gallon have been stirred, or dust with 
* flowers of sulphur, or spray with } oz nicotine extract, i lb soft soap 
and 10 gallons water, first boihng the soft soap in x gallon of water 

Reed, Great See Anindo. 

Reed Mace See Typha 

Rehmannia (reh>mann-ia Ord Scrophularmes) Handsome her- 

baceous peremuals, nearly hardy, but best grown in a cool house 
Sandy peat forms a suitable soil Propagation is by cuttmgs in 
spring, or by seeds sown in a frame or gree^ouse m sprmg Seeds- 
men offer angulata, puiple, 2 ft high or more, and the vanety 
Pmk Petfection C^nensis (glutinosa), and Briscoei, 6 ms , cream 
and pmk, a hybnd, are also met with 

Renanthera (rS-nkn-thera Ord Orcbidacese) A small genus of 
Orchids Coccmea grows 4 to 5 ft high, and has red flowers in 

' August It looks well trained against a fern stump m a hothouse, 
also in a basket Imschootiana has red and yellow flowers, and is 
also a good basket plant They thnve m peat and Sphagnum moss, 
with sand and cm^coal, and may be increased by cuttings m a 
propagating case 

Reseda, Mignonette (rSs-e-da Ord Resedacem) The pnncipal 
speaes is odorata, see Mignonette and Annuals Alba is a bienmal 
with white flowers, 2 ft lugh, a good border plant, and easily grown 
from seed sown outdoors m M^y Frutescens is a shrubby form of 
odorata, and is sometimes grovm m pots 

Rest Harrow See Onoms 

Retinospora or Retmispora (retm- 5 s-pora Ord Comfene) Handsome 
small Comfers, resembhng Cupressus (Cypresses) and amenable to 
the same culture as respects soil, propagation, etc , m fact they are 
classed together by modem botanists Erecta, encoides, fihfera, 
leptoclada, lycopodioides, obtusa, o densa aurea, o alba spica, 
pisifera, p aurea, plumosa, p aurea, p argentea, squarrosa. and other 
species and vaneties are offered by nuiseiymen under the name of 
Retmospora 

Rhamnus, Buckthorn (rhkm-nus Ord Hhamneai} A large genus, 
of which only a few species and vaneties need be considered AJater- 
nus, which ^ows 15 to 20 ft high, and has green flowers m spring, 
IS the best known, angustifobus, a vanegatus and aureus are forms 
of it Catharticus, 6 to 8 ft , has green flowers m summer, followed 
by black fruit Frangula (latifohus), the Black Dogwood, also has 
black frmt Libanoticus colours well in autumn They are all 
hardy, and not particular as to soil Propagation is by seed and 
layers 

Rhapis (rh&-pu Ord Palma) The species fiabelhformis is a useful 
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fan-leaved palm, smtable for rooms and comdors, there is a varie- 
gated-leaved variety For culture, ^see Palms 

Rheum, Rhubarb (rhS-Qm Ord Polygonaceae) Some of the Rheums 
are useful for prominent positions m the wild garden, as the leaves 
are broad and massive Palmatum and its variety purpureum are 
particularly good They are hardy, and thnve in ordinary soil 
Propagation is by division in spring Rhaponticum is the common 
Rhubarb, which see 

Rhipsahs, Mistletoe Cactus (rhip-sS,-hs Ord Cactes) See Cactus 

Rhizome A prostrate, partly underground stem, beanng both roots 
and shoot-buds, as m many Irises 

Rhodanthe (rh6-dSn-the Ord Compositae) Pretty half-hardy annual 
everlastings Manglesi, with rosy flowers in summer, grows about 
I ft high Botanists now call it Hehpterum Manglesu For culture, 
see Hehpterum and Annuals (half-hardy) Maculata and its white 
variety are also offered by seedsmen The Double Rose Rhodanthe 
is lik^ by many 

Rhodochiton (rh6-do-ki-ton Ord Scrophulanne®) The species 
\olubile IS a handsome greenhouse climber, with red flowers in early 
summer Lophospermum atrosangmneum is the sahie thing 
Loam, with sand and a third of leafmould, suits it Propagation is 
by seeds m a greenhouse m spring, or by cuttings in sandy soil under 
•a bell-glass m August 

Rhododendron (rh6-d6-den-dron Ord Ericaceae) This magnificent 
shrub remains, and is likely to remam, the Queen of evergreens 
Handsome in fohage, shapely m habit, hardy, suitable for cultivation 
on most soils, and flowering glonously m late spring and early 
summer, it is entirely beyond compare There is a natural desire 
on the part of every flower lover to grow Rhododendrons, and there 
IS but one class actually debarred from growing most of the best 
species and vaneties, namely, those who garden on chalk or hme- 
stone, which most Rhododendrons abhor Even these may succeed, 
at all events for several years, by importing loam and leafmould or 
peat, to be substituted for the chalk m prepared stations, and it is 
for each Rhododendron lover to weigh the cost The only other 
senous reservation concerns space Rhododendrons need a good 
deal of room to do themselves justice, and the owner of a small 
garden cannot grow a large collection, he must restnct himself to a 
few plants. Prom this pomt of view, one is glad to reahse how 
beautiful an object one well-grown Rhododendron can be, and how 
unnecessary mass cultivation is for success and pleasure to be gamed 
Ptunutg The Rhododendron is naturally a compact grower, aM 
as such c^ Is for httle prunmg It is the mass-grown crowded bushes 
which get unsymmetncal and call for prumng This, it may be said, 
can be earned out severely with old gawky plants, for the pruner 
may cut low into old thick wood, from which new shoots will break 
Vafteites If only a few can be grown they must, of course, be good, 
and there are none finer in their colours than the splendid pink, 
Pmk Pearl, the deeper pink Alice, the rose Lady C Mitford, the 
enmson John Waterer, the purple Melton, the white Baron Schrfider, 
the carmine Lord Palmerston, the bicolor Sappho, the blush Gill’s 
Goliath, and the blood-red Comubia The old variety Cunningham's 
ITilute is the most likely to succeed hn limestone Space does not 



admit of descnbmg speaes, although many are beautifnl, notably 
Thompsoni, \n 1 iL red Lapagena-hke flowers in clusters 
Postitons "Wlnle Rhododendrons are hardy, and are often grown 
m beds on large lawns, which are windswept at certain periods of 
the year, they give of &eir best when sheltered from cutting winds, 
thus, a draughty site is not favourable Individual plants are also 
likely to suffer j^m exposure because, the roots bemg thin and near 
the surface, they do not get well andiored, and are hable to be blown 
over and bent by snow Another pomt is that the flowers re m ain 
the longer in beauty for semi*shade Thus, while one would not 
generally plant them directly below trees, one would try to choose 
a site to which a belt or group of trees gives shelter and also shade 
durmg the hottest part of the day "nie old speaes ponticum is 
plant^ m woodland 

Propagation It is a matter of some interest that the Rhododendron 
has an dly in a root fungus which takes m moisture like root hairs 
Humus IS therefore necessary for cuttings, which should be made of 
young shoots inserted in sandy peat m summer, but layering is better 
on the whole X.arge growers pursue grafting, with ponticum and 
Cunmngham’s White as stocks 

Fresh and Fading Flowers There are few growers of Rhododen- 
drons who wiU want to gather many of bbe flower-trusses for the 
house, because they look far better on the plants, those who do must 
abstain from cutting with long pieces of wood, for the growth buds 
nestle at the base of the flower-trusses For t^ reason, too, fadmg 
flowers should be removed with care, they should be pinched off 
without mjury to the basal buds referred to, which will give new 
flowering shoots The removal of the fading flowers is naturally a 
preventive of seed-formation, and to that extent encourages growth 

Planting Early autumn is a good season for planting, faihng that, 
spnng Young plants with the buds set and promment will shift 
quite well in showery weather m Apnl, with proper care and attention 
Reassunng remarks as to soil should not lead growers to suppose 
that Rhododendrons do not respond to speaal efforts, such as deep 
digging (see Bastard-treuchmg), and additions of manure (if possible 
also turfy loam) to poor sod Peat and leafmould will improve 
very stiff ground 

Rhodora canadensis This is the botanist's Rhododendron Rhodora, 
a deaduous shrub with rosy-purple fragrant flowers, like small 
Honeysuckles, m early spring Haght 2 to 4 ft. It likes cool 
moist soil in partial shade 

Rhodotypos (rh6-d6-typ-os Ord Rosaces) The one speaes, kem- 
oides, IS a deaduous Japanese shrub with toothed leav'es and white 
flowers m spring, height 8-12 ft It may be gr ow n either as a bush 
or against a wall in any good garden soil. Propagation is most 
easily effected by division m autumn or spring Plant in spnng 
Rhubarb (Rheum rhaponticum) A good stool of Rhubarb is very 
serviceable, and those who have the necessary accommodation may 
grow seveial, and force a portion, either by placmg some litter or a 
bottomless box or barrel round the roots m the garden, or by hftmg 
a few stools, packing them together in soil m a warm place, and 
watering them Thus a succession wiU be secured, as the unforced 
plants will come on later Forang may be done m pits or frames, 
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either 'with a mild hotbed or with gentle heat from hot-water pipes 
The roots may be set in a bed of good soil and covered a few inches 
deep A temperature of 50** to 60° and a supply of tepid water as 
needed will bnng the produce on well in advance of that outdoors 
In starting with Rhubarb, seed may be used and sown in spnng, 
the plants being shifted the following spnng, but of the older sorts 
sticla cannot be pulled under 3 years Roots may, however, be 
bought, and if planted in good soil in spnng will }rield the follo'wing 
year, it is not wise to pull from freshly estabhshed plants After- 
wards the stock may be increased by di'vnsion A cool, moist site 
should be chosen for this crop, and the soil should be manured 
liberally Soakmgs of water, hquid manure, house slops, and 
soapsuds will strengthen it Champagne (early). Early Albert 
(medium), and Victona (late), are 3 good vaneties Glaskin's 
Perpetual will give small sticks from seed within a year if sown m 
boxes m March and planted in good soil in May 

Rhus, Sumach (rh&s Ord Anacardiaceas) A useful and singular 
genus Cotinus, a hardy shrub 6 to 7 ft high, with hght purple 
flowers m early summer, is the popular Smoke Plant, the vanety 
atropurpurea has dark leaves, and pendula is of drooping habit 
Toxicodendron is the Poison I'vy, a hardy climber with greemsh- 
yellow flowers in early summer, contact with whose leaves causes 
painful sores on the skin Typhina, a hardy tree with greenish- 
yellow flowers in early summer, is the Stag’s-hom Sumach They 
will grow in almost any soil, and are propagated by cuttings and 
layers 

Ribbon Fern. See Ptens semilata 

Ribes, Currant, Gooseberry (li-bSs Ord Saxifrageas) A useful 
genus Grossulana is the Gooseberry, mgrum the Black Currant, 
and rubrum the Red Currant, album, the \^te Currant, is a vanety 
of the latter See Gooseberry and Currant Of the ornamental 
species, aureum, 'with yellow flowers, followed by yellow fruit, and 
sanguineum, with rosy flowers m spnng, are the most important 
There are several vaneties of both They will grow in almost any 
soil, including chalk, and are among the earhest of shrubs to bloom 
Sanguineum has a very strong Currant smell Propagation is by 
cuttings in summer Among modem species may be mentioned 
Giraldii, pendulous habit, greemsh flowers, and launfohum, an 
evergreen with yellowish-green flowers 

Richardia, Aram Lily (rich-ar-dia Ord Aroideae) Afncana (aethio- 
pica) IS the famihar Arum Lily There are seve^ vaneties, of which 
Godfrey's, \although small, is one of the best, as it is such a free 
bloomer Elhottiana and Pentlandu have yellow flowers They are 
beautiful plants for the greenhouse See Arum Lily 

Ricinus, Castor-oil Plant (ric-in-us Ord Euphorbiacese) Handsome 
fohage plants, used m sub-tropical gardemng for their large, hand- 
some leaves They are 'all -vaneties of communis Gibsom, with 
purphsh leaves, and G atrosanguineus, with cnmson leaves, are 
two of the best Castor oil is obtamed from the seed of the species 
They are best treated as half-hardy annuals, being sown under glass 
m February and hardened m a firame before bemg planted out in 
May They like a deep, fertile soil 

Ridging. The process of throwmg up stiff, heavy soil m parallel ndges 
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fn ftatamn or winter m order to let trost act on it In districts ivlierc 
frost can generally be relied upon it is admirable, as the coarse lumps 
are pulverised naturally 

Ringing. An old garden practice, consisting m removing a nng of bark 
from a branch It is sometimes done with plants which are to be 
layered, before pegging tiie branches into the soil, and sometimes also 
with fruit trees just before the blossom opens m order to check the 
sap and promote frmtfulness, the descending enrrent of food forming 
a callus 

Rivina (ri-vi-na Ord Phytolaccaceae) The species humihs is a 
handsome hothouse evergreen, growing about 2 ft high, with white 
flowers m early summer, followed by red bemes, which hang a long 
time if the plants are kept in a cool, airy structure Loam, with 
sand and a httle leafmould, suits I^opagation is by seeds m heat 
in spnng. and by cuttmgs 

Robima, Locust Tree (r6-bln-ia Ord Leguminosse} Handsome 
hardy trees and shrubs, with pretty feathery leaves and Pea-hke 
flowers in bunches Hispida, the Hose Acacia, is a beautiful tree, 
5 to 6 ft high, with rosy flowers m spnng, and menms, which is a 
spmeless vanety of it. is still better Neo>mexicana makes a' band- 
some tree 15 to 30 ft high, with rosy flowers m autumn Pseud- 
acacia, the False or Bastard Acacia, is the common Locust, it has 
white flowers m spnng, and is a good street tree, angustifoha, aurea, 
Bessomana, and robusta Vignei are vaneties of it The Robimas 
thnve m most soils, if not and damp Propagation is by seeds 
and grafting, but is best done in the nursenes 

Rochea (rd-cbea Ord Crassulacem) Handsome evergreen succu- 
lents, alhed to Crassulas, and grown in the same way (see Crassula) 
Cocanea, z ft high, with scarlet flowers m summer, falcata (Crassula 
falcata) , and jasminea, 9 ms , with white flowers m spnng, are the 
pnnapal speaes 

Rock Broom. See Genista. 

Rock Cress See Arabis 

Rock Cress, Purple. See Aubnetia 

Rockenes. It is almost impossible to desenbe the best plan of building 
roclnvork for any particular type of garden, as a good deal depends 
not only on the configuration of the ground but on the nature of the 
stone, however, a few hints may be of service (1) A sunny 
position should be chosen, as Alpine plants are accustomed to 
unrestricted hght (2) If the ground is vanable m contour its 
outhue may be utilised to form natural mounds and dells, if level, 
the outhne may be broken by fonmng mounds with the larger 
stones (3) The rock garden should not run m a straight Ime, 
but should advance and recede, so that bay succeeds promon- 
tory (4} The body of the rockery should consist of soil rather than 
of stones, because the plants will not thnve under the conditions 
which they have to face unless they have abundance of good soil 
for rooting m (5) The rock garden looks well if formed m irregular 
masses on both sides of a winding path, which should itself consist 
of stones, large, flat pieces being chosen, and dwarf plants put in 
crevices between them (6) Given such a path, the rockery might 
be earned up on either side of it in low, flat terraces, each 3 or 4 ft 
wide, and nsmg above the one below it at a height of about i ft 
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Tins style of Tockeiy building has several advantages: (a) small 
stones may be used, (&) if a mistake is made it can be rectified vntthout 
- the labonous shiftmg of large masses of rock (7) An effect of height 
can be got in a small compass so long as evei 3 'thing is kept in proper 
proportioiis Any trees and shrubs which are used on a small rockery 
must be small themselves, or the proportion will be lost (8) When 
stones, whether large or small, are put m a slopmg mound or bank 
of soil, care should be taken to set them in such a way that the ram 
and water supplies may fall inwards instead of outwards — in other 
words, the stones should 'deflect the moisture towards the plants, 
not away from them 

Soil for Rock Plants In making up the body of a rock garden with 
soil it 15 generally convement to draw from sod in the neighbourhood, 
but whde this may be good enough to form the nucleus, it may not 
be smtable for actual contact with the plants, either on account of 
its bemg heavy and damp, or because it is very poor and fibreless 
The difficulty can be got over by importing a few loads of special 
sod for surfacing, and especially for the pockets ’’ among the stones 
in which the plants are placed Here a mixture of good fibrous ■ 
loam and limestone gnt v-dl be very helpful The great majonty of ' 
Alpmes love a nng of chippmgs around them 
Planting Rock Plants The rockery maker should have before 
him the desirabdity of gettmg the stones well covered as qmckly ' 
as possible, and to this end should use carpetmg plants freely 
Places may be provided for broad patches of these But it is well to 
guard against ^eir encroaching on the pockets of weaker things and 
smothering the latter Arabises, Anbnetias, Cerastiums, Alyssum < 
saxatde, Ibenses (perennial Candytufts) and many of the Saxifrages ' 
are beautiful plants, and very useful for covenng the surface of 
sod quickly, but they must be kept within bounds Alpmes may be ' 
planted at almost any penod of the year, as dealers keep the best 
kmds in pots, but plantmg from the ground may be done any time 
between autumn and spnng when the ground is workable 
Slugs These creatures are a source of considerable trouble to the 
rock gardener, and it will be found that they are the most abundant 
where a good deal of moist cover is provided by coarse plants The ! 
repression of exuberant growth, and a penodical dustmg with freshly- « 
slaked lime, will keep them under 

Winter Protection oj Rock Plants Alpmes wdl endure a great deal 
of cold, but those with woolly leaves are apt to suffer severely from ' 
wet, and consequently it is wise to set smad squares of glass above ' 
choice kmds in order to throw off the ram Plenty of chippmgs round 
the plants wiU also serve as a preventive of loss from damp 
For other remarks and for selections of plants see Alpine Gardens 
and Plants 

Rocket The Double yellow Rocket is Barbarea vulgaris flore pleno, 
of which the vanegated form is sometimes grown for the rockery 
The Sweet Rocket is Hespens matronalis, a hardy perennial There ] 
are both purple and white forms, flowering m spnng They are 
easily grow-n from seed m ordmaiy sod 
Rockfoil See Saxifraga 
Rock Jasmine. See Androsace 
Rock Rose See Cistns 
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of newspaper may be spread over the plants on cold mghts In 
most cases it is an excellent plan to stand room plants out of doors 
for short spells dunng nuld showers of ram Fohage plants may be 
sponged weekly 

Roscoea {r&3><d*e-a Ord Satanunae). Herbaceous pereniuals, mostly 
tender, but several species may be grown m sheltered places out< 
doors, notably cautihoides, yellow flowers m summer, i ft high; 
and purpurea, purple, 9 ins , summer Sandy loam and peat suit 
Propagation is by ^vision m spring 

ROSES- CULTIVATION AND SELECTIONS 

The genus Rosa (Ord Rosacem) is an immense one. giving as it 
does, in addition to numerous species, the beautiful Hardy Perpetual, 
Tea, Hybnd Tea, Pemetiana and other Roses of our flower-beds, 
the chmbers we use for walls, arbours, pillars, and pergolas, and a 
considerable number of beauftful species 

Spenes It may be of interest to refer at the outset to a few of 
the speaes, many of which are grovm m one garden or another 
Banksiae is the white Banksian Rose, there is a yellow form, lutea, 
these are pretty wall Roses, which must only be pruned to the extent 
of thinmng out some of the oldest wood, as they flower on shoots of ^ 
two years old or more Bracteata is the Macartney Rose, a dwarf 
speaes with white flowers Canina is the Dog Rose of the hedges 
Centifoha is the Cabbage Rose, of which there are many varieties, , 
including muscosa, the moss Rose, and there are several garden ^ 
forms of the latter Damascena is the Damask Rose, which is 
certainly one of the parents of our modem H P ’s, the variety versi- ' 
color has red and wlute flowers, and is called Glona Mundi Galhca ' 
provmaahs is the Provence Rose Indica is the China or Monthly ' 
Rose, and its variety odorata is one of the parents of our modem 
Tea Roses Smica (laevigata) is the white Cherokee Rose Lutea 
(Eglantena), a dwarf yellow species, is the Austnan Brier This < 
speaes, through its form the Persian Yellow crossed with garden ' 
varieties, has given an entirely new and highly important race— the 
Pemetiana Austnan Copper and Hamsom are two other forms : 
of lutea Moschata (Brunonu) is the Musk Rose Multiflora 
(polyantha) is the parent of many of our modem chmbing Roses 
Repens (arvensis) capreolata is the Ayrshire Rose Rubiginosa is 
the Eglantine or Sweetbner Pomifera is the Bntish Apple Rose 
Rugosa IS the Japanese Rose Sempervirens is the Evergreen Rose 
Setigera is the Prainc Rose Spinosissima (pimpmelhfoha) is the 
Burnet or Scotch Rose Wichnraiana (Luaae) is one of the parents 
of many modem beautiful climbers, such as Dorothy Perkms, Lady 
Gay, and Albenc Barbier. The so-called "Alpine Rose " is not a 
Rosa but a Rhododendron (hirsutum) Bourbon Roses are hybnds 
of Indica Noisette Roses are hybnds of Tea and Musk Roses 
The " Fairy Roses ” of seedsmen are dwarf multiflora vaneties 
which will flower from seed in a few months if sown uUieat in wmter 
and the seedhngs hardened m a frame 

Among modem speaes special note should be made of Moyesi, 
for the large red flowers are followed by very beautiful red hips 
Helehae, white flowers and yellowish-red fruits, is good WiU- 
mottiae, with carmine flowers, is distmguished by its brown stems. 
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Rose Gardens. The flower garden must have Roses, nnless it is so near 
a town that the Queen of Flowers refuses to thnve In large places 
a special garden may be made for Roses, but more often they are 
spread over the garden Roses in the bed here, Roses on the arch 
yonder, standards m this border. Ramblers on that summer-house, 
a Rose on the house wall, a group pegged down in a lawn bed Only 
one grower here and there plans for Roses, the rest just plant them. 
It IS well that Roses should be grown m many parts of the garden, 
so that their beauty and fragrance may be met with everywhere; 
we can hardly have too many And there is this particular advantage 
m spreading the Roses over the garden — there is no senoos want of 
colour when the majonty of them are out of bloom, because other 
tbmgs near them are m flower.. In a Rose garden proper one looks 
for a great panorama in early summer and merely sporadic flowering 
for the remainder of the year But the joy, the beauty, the glory 
of the season are something that remain a tremendous and moving 
memory, givmg happiness for many months The Rose garden 
gives opportunities to many Roses which are not capable of producmg 
flowers of special mdividual ment, but which by their good habit, 
flue colour, and freedom of flowermg have particular qualities as 
plants Planted together in a bed, they produce a beautiful eflect 
Unless a Yew hedge is preferred (and it certainly looks well) the Rose 
may form its own endosore, as it is well capable of domg m its 
stronger forms The boundary may be a Sweetbner hedge, or a 
rustic frammg enmeshed with Dorothy Perkms, Albenc Barbier, 
and other hardy, vigorous, free-blooming vaneties which form a 
thicket of foliage and blossom Again, it may be an elaborate senes 
of vnre frames connected with arches, or merdy a line of old rope on 
which Roses trail The garden may be circular, or it may take any 
particular form which the taste of the grower dictates A garden 
plaimed so that the paths converge on a central area is admirable 
A seat, a pool, a sundial — ^perhaps all three — can be provided at the 
garden's heart and from this favoured spot the whole of the garden 
can be seen and enjoyed The paths should be of grass or, d grass 
surrounds the beds, of stone flags or crazy paving 
Stfe The site for the Rose garden must be considered with care 
It should not be overhung wili trees, otherwise it will be damp and 
the plants will be " drawn,” moreover, overhanging means a nearness 
which suggests encroachments of greedy tree roots on the food meant 
for the Roses A certain amount of shelter is desirable, none the 
less, if the distnct is a cold one, or there is exposure to strong winds 
And the grower may sometimes be able to scheme to get shade for a 
part of the garden during the burning noon horns, to the benefit of 
particular vaneties which lose their colour m fierce heat and to the 
increase of his own comfort He can, perhaps, contnv'e to utilise a 
Copper Beech as background for a ■flaming pillar of Madame Ren6 
Andr4 or Carmine Pillar, or a Pmnus Piss^dn as a foil for an arch 
of Blush Rambler It is in arrangements such as these that the 
mdividuahty of the gardener asserts itself 
5oi/ A bottom on clay, so bad for most crops, is good for Roses if 
not heavily shaded They are not so impatient as fruit trees, for 
example, of a wet subsoil The one senous drawback to such r. 
site IS mildew, but that, to be sure, contrives to flourish under most 
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Rosea-^onitnued 

conditions if left alone It must be fought, together -with Orange 
Fungus and other fungoid pests of the Bose garden Let us remem- 
ber, however, in connection with this question of soil, that while 
Boses unquestionably enjoy clay, they will flounsh on any ordinary 
soil provided vigorous vaneties are selected, plenty of manure is 
used, and deep cultivation is practised What the latchen gardener 
will do for Peas and Omons the Bose lover will assuredly do for Boses 
Beds and Paths A simple arrangement of beds is better than an 
intncate one Such arrangements of circles and crescents and 
stars as one sometimes sees on lawns are not suited to Boses A 
' group of oblongs side by side, narrowing towards the base, with a 
large circular bed in the centre, are appropriate. Or the garden 
may be planned similarly to the kitchen garden an outer border 
with circumferential patib all roimd the garden, and two central 
intersectmg paths dividing the garden into four quarters There 
may be pillars or rope at the back of the borders, which can be 
planted in part with dwarf Boses, such as Chinas and dwarf Folyan- 
thas There may be an arch at the entrance to the garden and inner 
arches at each point where the circumferential and central paths 
meet There may be an object of interest in the middle of the garden 
as already mentioned It irnght be a summer-house, but a good 
place for this would be the north-east comer, so that the aspect was 
south-west, this would command the whole of the garden, bathed 
m sunlight The centre could then be devoted to a bold group of 
pillars or some other conspicuous object 
Weeptng Standards The planting of the quarters would afford 
much scope for taste and ingenuity An admirable plan of treating 
the piinapal area of each would be to put it down to grass and dot 
it with weeping standards, using such vaneties as Wichuraiana 
rubra, Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, Excelsa, Lady Godiva, and 
Shower of Gold These are beautiful objects when well grown and 
they would produce a much ncher and more dignified effect than a 
cluster of small fancy beds The beds would be disposed beside the 
paths, the comers of which would be rounded m order to " legalise " 
oval and round beds, which would alternate The ovals could be 
planted with vigorous Hybnd Perpetuals and Hybnd Teas, the 
rounds with pegged-down plants. Teas, and Chinas If it was 
desired to make use of ordinary standards, they could be planted 
on that part of the outer bord^ immediately to left and nght of 
the pnncipal entrance 

There need be no intermixture of vaneties in the beds of the Bose 
garden, but if different vaneties are put together, they must be sorts 
toe colours of which blend and the flowers of which are at toeir best 
about the same time Those who make Bose gardens generally 
like to restnct each bed to one vanety 
A Bose garden may be made on a large or a small scale with equal 
effect It IS not in large places alone that Bose gardens, with all 
their charms and joys, can be brought into existence The villa 
could have its Bose garden as well as the palace 
The confirmed Rose lover will not repine if the Rose garden is not 
fun of bloom every month in toe year At penods when there are 
no flowers the cultural operations, pramng and traimng, spraying 
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and feeding, will keep his interest alive — ^these, combined with the 
never>failmg stimuh of memory and antiapation, which of themselves 
bndge the penod between one flowering season and the next How- 
ever, the blossommg season of Roses is longer than it nsed to be, 
owmg to the mtroduction of varieties flowering at different penods 

Preparing for Planting A good deal of work is mvolved m the 
laying-out and cnltivation of a Rose garden, therefore a start cannot 
be made with advantage in spnng, unless, mdeed, there is abundance 
of labour available and the job can be completed quickly It is 
better to start as soon as ram has softened the ground m early 
autumn, so that eveiything can be ready for the planting before 
wmter comes on It has to be remembered that laying turf, digging 
ground two spades deep, making paths, and fixmg posts for piUais 
and arches are all tasl^ which, however pleasant, take up a good 
deal of time Rather than scamp the soil preparation, the planting 
had better be left till spnng The makmg of the garden could then 
be a source of recreation for the wmter There would be no feelmg 
of haste and worry And while spnng plantmg may not be ideal, 
Roses well planted m spring m thoroughly prepared soil — soil, that 
IS, which has been trenched and manured — ^may be expected to do 
better than Roses planted humedly m ill-prepared soil m autumn 
Take time, therefore Makmg a Rose garden should be no 
matter iar rush and worry Everjrthmg connected with Roses, 
from begmnmg to end, must be a source of enjoyment, the prepara- 
tion equally with the fulfilment 

When plantmg, 2 ft apart all ways may form the standard distance 
for bushes, to be vaned accordmg to ^e vigour of the particular 
sort The roots should not be buned deeply, but the soil should 
be well trodden over them ^ 

Obtaining Plants The start, whether for a complete Rose 
garden or for mixed plantmg m borders on beds, will probably be 
by purchase of pleints, later on, there may be extension by home 
propagation, which raises sevetal pomts worthy of consideration 

Propagation by Seeds Seedimg Roses are rarely met with, except 
on the grounds of hybndists and nurserymen, who raise them with 
the object of obtaming new varieties As the natural system of 
propagation, one would gladly practise seed-sowing with Roses 
if the practical mterests of the garden were served by it, but unfor- 
tunately such is not the case Many types of Roses do not produce 
hips and the great majority of our fine double Roses bear no seed 
Even if they did, the way would not be clear, because, owmg to 
mtense mterbreeding, the progeny would certainly be of a mixed 
character and most of it greatly mfenor to the garden vaneties which 
we have Add to this that the seed germinates very slowly, and it 
■Will be fully realised that the culture of seedhng Roses is not justi- 
fiable m general garden practice But certam Roses, notably the 
bners (mcludmg the Penzance bners) and rugosas, produce hips 
hcely, and it is partly because of this that these species are used so 
largely as stocks or foster-parents The hips are gathered when 
npe and laid m sand for the wmter, m spnng the seeds are rubbed out, 
mto the sand if convenient, and both seed and sand sown together 
A year may elapse before the seedlmgs are of any size, and it will be 
two or three years before they are strong enough to be budded 
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However sound the cultivation of seedling bners is in the economy 
of a nursery, it is not justified in small pnvate gardens, because 
space can be put to better use But the Rose lover should know that 
Qiere is such a thmg as a seedhng bner stock, and he should further 
know that it proves to be an excellent foster>parent for most Roses, 
particularly Teas 

Obtatmng Plants Self-rooHng Certain Roses, particularly the 
hybrid Wichuraianas, may be said to exhibit a natural system of 
propagation, since they will on occasion throw out roots from stems 
which have come mto contact with the soil They may be descnbed 
as self-layered, as Strawberries often are Such self-rooted plants 
may be looked out for near pillar Roses, and when found 6ut away 
from the parent plant for use Taking a hint from the self-laycnng, 
the grower may try lajang doi^m some of the long shoots, bnnging 
them into dose contact with the soil m several places, and where 
they root takmg o£F the shoot 

Obtaining Plants Cuttings Insert m the autumn firm 8-m pieces 
of the current year's wood almost up to the tips in the soil, to give 
flowenng plants in two or three years The plan is well worth adopt- 
mg by ^ose who object to stocks, and most of the more vigorous 
Roses do well under it 

Obtaining Plants Budding A bud is a slice taken in summer out 
of a shoot which, m autumn, might otherwise be used as a cutting 
But several buds can be cut out of a length that would only suffice 
for one cutting, and if these buds are inserted singly m separate 
bner stocks it follows that a given length of shoot is used more 
economically under the budding than under the cutting system 
In some cases, however, the buds are not mserted smgly in the mam 
stem of a dwarf bner, but several are put into the vanous branches 
of a standard bner, from three to six being used according to the 
number of shoots which the standard is carrying Budding pre- 
supposes stocks, and these (tall hedgerow bners for standards) may 
be bought or collected early m autumn and planted after tnmming 
the roots back to one short stump (this to avert the nuisance of 
sucker growths spnnging up from the base subsequently), budding 
them the following summer and fiowenng them the next Those 
who have space may put bner cuttings in dunng autumn in order to 
provide dwarf stoclm for bush Roses, and this involves some trouble, 
but small obstacles are not allowed to thwart the amateur who, 
smitten with a great love for the flower and coveting a representative 
collection, is yet unable to aflord extensive purchases He may 
master the art of budding in one lesson if he has a competent teacher, 
m which case he will have few if any failures, or he may muddle 
through to competence, spoiling as many buds as he succeeds with 
Success turns almost entirely on two small items pith-removal and 
moisture There is a knack m getting the pith away from the bud, 
after it has been shced ofl the shoot with a sharp knife, without 
dislodging the small green germ at the back of it, and tlus knack 
generally has to be learned, it is intuitive with some, while others 
only acqmre it through practice But the best of bud-makers nught 
fail if the stock was suffering from want of water, and for this reason 
it is worth while, m a dry July, to wait a reasonable time for ram. 



aod m its contmoed absence to give the soil ronnd the stocks a good 
soaking of water The bud itself must not be dry for a moment, or 
it will turn black and fail soon after being put in 
A Propagating Summary Roses are propagated by budding, 
grafting, cuttings, layers, and seeds For general garden purposes, 
buds, cuttmgs, and seeds suffice 


Method 


Tim 


Description 


Budding 


Sununer 


Cuttings Autumn 


Seeds Spring 


Make a longitndinal sUt about ms long 
through the bark of each side shoot of the 
Bner close to the mam stem with the point 
of a sharp knife, make a cro$s>cnt at the top 
of the silt, raise the edges of the bark with 
the fiat handle of the budding knife Choose 
a Rose shoot of the cnrrent year’s growth 
and cut out shoes of stem ms long just 
below each leaf, remove the pith but leave 
the bud Shp the shoes mto the slits m the 
Bner and tie with raffia The buds will 
grow and flower the following year 

Take pieces of the current year’s growth 
about 8 ms long, remove the lower buds, 
insert in gntty soil almost up to the top of 
the cuttmg, and tread firmly m Bners for 
stocks may be raised m the same way and 
afterwards budded Cuttmgs may also be 
struck m beat m spnng Plants raised 
from cuttmgs will flower tte first or second 
year 

Take the hips when quite npe m autumn— 
— ^protecting them from birds if necessary- 
lay m sand and keep m a dry place till 
spring, then rub out the seeds and sow them 
with the sand m gntty soil m pans m a 
frame or greenhouse Cover with shaded 
glass till germination takes place All the 
seeds are unbkely to germinate simultane' 
ously , some may he for several months before 
they start growth Plants raised from 
seed wiU flower m the second or third year 
Bners may be raised from seed m the same 
way and afterwards budded 


Priming Although prumng may, m pnnciple, vary with the 
sort. It is wise to prune hard all dw^ Roses of whidi the habit is 
not known in spnng after planting, as it gives them a good start, 
hut afterwards the pruning should be regulated by the amount of 
annual growth A vanety that is so naturally vigorous and well 
suited by the soil as to make shoots 3 or 4 ft long m a season need 
not he shortened much at the annual prumng, the best time for which 
is the end of March for H P ’s, and a fortnight later for Teas Medium 
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growexs may be pruned to T^thin 3 or 4 buds of the base Most of 
the rambler Roses are best pruned late m summer — say September 
— when as many of the old canes as can be spared should be cut out 
If there are plenty of strong young canes springing up from the base, 
all the old wood may go, but where basal canes are few it may be 
more desirable to shorten old canes to the young wood on them than 
to remove them altogether The point is that &ere should be a mce 
lot of young wood to get good bloom the foHowmg year If this is 
tied up the arches in September and exposed to the sun, it gets well 
npened and dowers well Wall Roses, such as Alister Stella Gray, 
Bardou Job, Cheshunt Hybnd, Gloire de Dijon, Madame Alfred 
Cam^e, and Wm Allen Richardson, may be pruned m late summer 
by thinmng out old wood and nailmg m new to take its place 
Selections of Varieties In making selections, we consider it prudent 
to restnct ourselves to proved varieties, leavmg the reader to add or 
substitute such novelties as he may take a fancy to at shows or in 
gardens and nurseries Withm such limits the following tables 
may be useful 

I GOOD VARIETIES FOR BEDS 


H P * Hybnd Perpetual, H T ■» Hybnd Tea, Per*Pemetiana 


Van^y 

Section 

Colour 

How to Prune 

Augustme Gui- 
noisseau 

HT 

j 

Silvery 

Cut out wood 2 years old 
or older, but prune 
previous year's growth 
very hghtly, as if well 
npened it will flower 
along its whole length 

Betty Upnchard , 

HT 1 

Salmon 

Ditto 

Carolme Testout 

j 

HT j 

Pink 

Moderately, leaving about 
9 ms of the previous 
year's wood 

Hugh Dickson j 

1 

HP 

Cnznson 

L^ve about i ft of the 
previous year’s wood 

Frau Karl ^ 

HP 

White 

Same as Carolme Testout 

Dniscbki 




General McArthur 

HT 

Cnmson 

Same as Hugh Dickson 

Mdme Abel 

HT j 

Salmon-pink 

Same as Carolme Testout' 

Chatenay 



Mdme Edouard 
Hemot j 

Per 

Orange 

Same as Carolme Testout' 

V 

Mrs H Bowles 

HT 

Rose-pmk 

Same as Carolme Testont< 

Mrs John Lamg 

HP 

Pink 

Same as Hugh Dickson > 

Richmond 

HT 

Carmine 

Same as Carolme Testout 

Mdme Butterfly 

Tea 

Salmon-pmk 

Same as Carolme Xestouf 


For bedding m town and suburban gardens choose Baroness! 
Rothschild, pink H P, same prumng as Caroline Testout, see above,; 
Boule de Neige, Duke of Edinburgh, and M Boncenne, see Table II,' 
Mrs John Laing, see above, Caroline Testout, see above. La France,^ 
silvery peach, same pruning as Hugh Dickson, see above, andi 
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Fran Karl Draschh, see above All will thnve if the air is not vely 
impure Caroline Testout is perhaps the best of all 
The following Dwarf Polpntha and China Roses are also good 
for beds or for groups m borders, the7 produce dusters of small 
flowers throughout tte summer, after the flowering is over they 
should be pruned hard back, they should be planted dose together 
—about I ft apart 

Anna Mana de Montravel, white Cemie Brunner, blush 
Cora] Cluster, salmon-pink Cnmson Orleans, crimson 

Edith Cavell, scarlet Edith Poulsen, deep rose 

Lauretta Messimy, rose Leome Lamesch, copper 

Pink Delight 

If Roses are wanted for edgings, a selection may be made from 
the above vaneties 

II GOOD VARIETIES FOR PEGGING DOM 


Vanity 

Sietm 

Colour 

ffow to Prunt 

Boule de Neige 

HP 

White 

Cut out old wood, but 

Chas Lefebvre 

HP 

Cnmson 

leave the growths of 

Duke of Edin- 

HP 

Vennihon 

the previous year 

burgh 

Mdme Gabnd 

HP 

Silvery pink 

nearly full length, as 
they will bloom from 

Luizet 

Margaret Dickson 

HP 

White, tmted 

end to end Thisapphes 
to all the vaneties in 

M Boncenne 

HP 

Dark cnmson 

the present table 


ni GOOD VARIETIES FOR STANDARDS 


Most of the more vigorous H P , H T , and Tea Roses are good for 
ordinary standards on stems about i yd high In prunmg, cut 
previous year’s growth to basal buds The following is a selection; 


Vanity 

Sictm 

Colour 

Prunt 

Anna Olhvier 

Tea 

Ivory 

To 4 buds 

Augustine Gmnoisseau 

HT 

Silvery pink 

To 9 buds 

Carohne Testout 

HT 

Pink 

To 6 buds 

Chas Lefebvre 

HP 

Cnmson 

To 9 buds 

Ernest Metz 

Tea 

Coppery 

To 4 buds 

Fran Karl Dmschki 

HP 

Wlute 

To 9 buds 

Hugh Dickson 

HT 

Cnmson 

To 9 buds 

Jean Ducher 

Tea 

Coppery rose 

To 4 buds 

Lady Hilhngdon 

iTea 

Yellow 

To 4 buds 

Madame Hoste 

Tea j 

White 

To 4 buds 

Mrs John Laing 

HP i 

Pink 

To 6 buds 

Mrs R G Sharman 

HP : 

Pink 

To 6 buds 

Crawford 



Mane Van Houtte 

Tea 

Cream and rose 

To 4 buds 

Perle des Jardins 

Tea 

Yellow 

To 4 buds 

Ihe Bnde 

Tea 

White 

To 4 buds 

IUnch Brunner 

HP 

Cherry red 

To 6 buds 

Viscountess Folkestone 

HT 

1 Cream, salmon 

To 6 buds 



centre 
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But standards are also used sTith 6 ft stems, and for these, such 
vaneties as those mentioned under “ Weeping Standards ** above 
may be chosen Dorothy Perkins for one makes a beautiful standard, 
and when planted where it has plenty of room it makes a lovely 
specimen, with its long, flower-laden shoots drooling m profusion 
around the stem The bare stem is a drawback to standards, and 
where many are planted it is well to carpet the ground with Violas, 
to take off the bareness, but they will need frequent renewal 

rv. GOOD VARIETIES FOR PILLARS, ARCHES, 

AND ARBOURS 

Pillars may be used m the Rose garden with noble effect They 
make a splendid background for a border if set 3 yards apart and 
connected by top pieces, or they may be established in groups of 
3 or more, the poles about x yard apart The following are fine 
vaneties: 


Variety 

Colour 

How to Prune 

Albene Barbier 

Palo yellow 

Needs httle, as it does not throw 
up a thicket of canes hke 
Dorothy Perkins, but pro- 
duces strong twiggy breast- 
wood on which the flowers 
axe borne 

Amencan Pillar 

Carmine, white 
centre 

Same as Carmine Pillar 

Caimme Pillar 

Carmine 

Thin out old canes when the 
stool becomes crowded, but 
otherwise do not prune 

Cnmson Rambler 

Cnmson 

Same as Carmine Pillar, but 
more old wood will have to 
be removed, as it is more 

Blush Rambler 

Blush-pmk 

Vigorous 

Same as Cnmson Rambler 

Dorothy Perkins 

i 

1 

Pink 

Thin the stools freely m summer, 
after flowenug, cutting out 
old wood and tying in the best 
of the new shoots Lady Gav 
IS nearly identical 

F 611 dtfi-et-Per- 

p6tue 

Hiawatha 

White 

Same as Carmine Pillar 

Cnmson single 

Same as Dorothy Perkins 

Louchstem 

Rose, white 

Same as Carmine Pillar, but 

Madame Ren6- 
Andr6 

centre 

needs httle prumng 

Salmon 

Same as Dorothy Perkins 

Mrs F W Flight 

Pink 

Same as Carmine PUlar 

Rfire d'Or 

Yellow 

Much the same as Albene 

1 Barbier 
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Variety 

1 

Colour 

How to Prune 

Paul's Single 
White 

White 

Same as Carmine Pillar, does 
not, however, make so much 
growth on poor sod, needs 
nch ground 

Penzance Bners 
in vanety 

Various ^ades 

Same as Carmine Pillar 


V GOOB VABIETIES FOR WALLS AND LOW FENCES 

There are many Roses 'nrhich have very vigorons habit and conse- 
quently are commonly descnbed as chmbeis, bat ^hich are not 'well 
smted to clothing tall pillars, being better adapted for training on 
walls and low fences, which they will cover Thin ont shoots to 
prevent crowdmg, removmg old and weak wood, but do not prune 
back healthy shoots, which should be nailed or tied in 


Variety 

Ahstcr Stella Gray 
Bardon Job 
Claire Jacquier 
Cheshunt Hybnd 
Gloire de Bijon 
LTd&I 

Mdme Alfred Cam^ 
Mdme Pierre Cochet 
Reme Mane Hennette 


Colour 

Yellow 

Cnmson 

Nankeen 

Rose 

YeUow 

Coppery yellow 
White 

Beep yellow 
Red 


Ahster Stella Gray, Cheshunt Hybnd, Gloire de Bijon, LTd6al, 
and Wilham Allen fochardson are 4 of fte best climbmg Roses for 
town and suburban gardens, they will thnve where the air is not 
very impure 

Roses m Pots Roses may be g r o wn successfully in large pots, such 
as twentyfours ( 81 -in). or sixteens (gf'in), using a compost of 
fibrous loam with a fourth of decayed manure or leafmould and 
enougn sand to make it gntty Suitable plants may be taken up 
in autumn when the leaves are falling, and after pottmg plunged in 
ashes in a sheltered place until wunter, when they may be t^en mto 
the greenhouse and given a temperature of about 55®, nsing to 65* 
with sun-heat, and falhng to 45® at mght With daily synngmg. 
healthy growth should be made and flowers appear in spring After 
flowenng. the pots may be stood outside, and when the fohage npens 
they may be pruned back to about 6 buds each, m readiness for a 
fresh start 


VI A TABLE OF PESTS ANB REMEBIES 

^The insects and fungi which attack Roses are often a great source 
0. worry to the amateur gardener, who sees the plants which he has 
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cultivated with such assiduity gravely endangered The following 
table of descnptions and remedies may be useful: 


Pm/ 

DesertpUon 

Rmedy 

Aphis 

Small green fly 

X wineglassful commercial 
nicotine, 6 galls water, 
^ lb sulphur, boil and 
use very hot, or use any 
well-known proprietary 
insecticide 

Beetle 

Small gold - marked 
beetle 

! Hand-pick 

Black Spot 

Leaves spotted 

Black Spot disfigures the 
leaves and weakens the 
trees i oz sulphide 
of potassium in 2 galls 
of water may be tried 

Grub or maggot 

Grub, m long, 

which lurks m curled 
leaf 

Hand-pick, shake tree and 
gather up grubs, which 
descend by threads, it is 
important to attack early 

Galls 

Red or moss - like 
swelhngs 

Cut ofl and bum 

Mildew 

j 

White powder on 
leaves 

1 

Both dwarf and chmbmg 
Hoses are apt to be dis- 
figured by mildew, al- 
though it does not a^ack 
the shiny-leaved vaneties 
so severely, if at all, as 
the others should 

be checked directly the 
white patches show on 
the leaves by dusting on 
flowers of sulphur 
through a small pair of 
bellows, or by synngmg 
with fresh hver of sul- 
phur (sulphide of potas- 
sium) dissolved m water 
at the rate of half an 
ounce per gallon 

Red rust 

Brown spots on leaves 

Ditto, pick ofl and bum 
worst leaves 

Orange fungus 

Large bright orange 
pustules on leaves 

Ditto, ditto 

Slugworm 

Larvae of a sawfly 

j 

Spray the under surface of 
the leaves with i oz 
arsenate paste in z gall 
of water 
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RoseAcada. See Robima hispida 
Rose Bay. See Epilobium angustifohum 
Rose Campion See Agrostemma and Lyclmis 
Rose Mallow. See Lavatera 

Rosemary, Rosmannus officinahs {rSs-mSr-I-nns Ord Labiatas) 
The common Rosemary is a familiar hoary aromatic shrub growing 
3 to 4 ft high, and thnvmg m fnable loamy soil Propagation is by 
seeds in spring, also by cuttings in spring and layers in summer 
There are silver-stnped and gold-stnped varieties, also a prostrate 
form 

Rose of Heaven. See Agrostemma and Lychnis 

Rose of Sharon See Hypencum 

Rose of the World See CameUia japoiuca 

Rosin Plant See Silphium 

Rotation of Crops See Vegetables 

Rowan. See P)rrus Aucupana and Mountain Ash 

Royal Bay. See Laurus nobihs 

Royal Fern See Osmunda regahs 

Rubus, Bramble (ru-bus Ord Rosaces) Deciduous shrubs and 
herbaceous plants, in some cases of coarse, rampant habit, as m the 
Blackberry Several are well worth growing in the flower garden 
Arcticus, herbaceous, which grows only a few mches high, and has 
pink flowers m early summer, is worth growing on the ropery, there 
IS a fruiting form of it called secundus Biflorus, a tall species with 
white flowers m May, has white stems Chamaemoms, herbaceous, 
6 to 9 ins high, white flowers m summer, is the Cloudberry Deh* 
aosus IS a beautiful shrub, with large white flowers in May It 
grows 5 to 6 ft high, and is spineless, the fnut is edible Idaeus is 
the Raspberry, which see Laciniatus is the Parsley-leaved Black- 
berry, which see Phoemcolasius, with pmk flowers followed by red 
fruit, which makes a mce preserve, is the Winebeny Rosaefohus 
coronanus (single form) is the Strawberry-Raspberry Among 
modem species worth noting are Hemyi, evergreen, grey stems, 
Veitchu, feathery leaves and pubescent stems, bambusanim, trailer, 
black fniit, and flagelliformis, metalhc leaves, white flowers The 
Rubuses like a deep, nch, moist soil The shrubs may be propagated 
by layermg the tips of the canes, the herbaceous speaes by division 
Rudbeclaa, Cone Flower (rfld-bSck-ia Ord Composite) Hardy 
herbaceous plants with composite flowers, the centres of which are 
raised and the ray florets drooping Grandiflora, yellow and puiple, 
late summer, 3 to 4 ft , lacimata, yellow and green, summer, 4 to 6 ft , 
and its vanety Golden Glow, double yellow, speciosa (Neumanmi 
or Newmanmi), yellow and purple, summer, 3 ft , purpurea, reddish 
purple, 4 ft (Echinacea purpurea), and Dnimmondi, brown and 
yellow (Obehscana pulchemma is the same plant), are the best 
Ordinary soil Propagation is by division or seed m sprmg Drum- 
mondi IS best raised from seed annually 
Rue, Ruta graveoleus (rQ-ta Ord Rutaceae) Rue is sometimes used 
for seasomng as well as for medicinal purposes Sow or plant in 
sprmg Ordmary soil See also Herbs 
Runner A prostrate shoot which roots at the end, as m the Strawberry 
Ruscus, Butcher's Broom, Box Holly (rus-cQs Ord Liliaces) Useful 
shrubs that will thnve as undergrowth among larger shrubs and 
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trees They have flattened branches and green flowers The sexes 
are on different plants, and to have berries it is necessary to plant 
both kinds Aculeatus (flexuosus), which grows about 2 ft high, 
IS the best Racemosus (Daneae Laurua) is the Alexandrian Laurel 
Ordinary soil Propagation is by seeds or division 
Rush, Flowering. See Butomus umbellatus and Water Plants 
Russelha (russ-Sl-ia Ord Scrophularmese) A small genus of stove 
evergreens, of which the best-known is Lemoinei, a hybnd, veiy 
attractive with its pendent scarlet tubular flowers The Russelhas 
thnve in loam, with hberal adnuxturcs of peat, leafmould, and sand 
Propagation is by cuttings inserted m sandy soil in a propagator 
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Sails], Fan Palm (sS-bal. Ord. Falmse) Large palms, the most 
popular of which is Blackbnmiana, wlu<^ mav grow 20 ^ high, and 
prince leaves 3 ft across, much divided at the margins. This is 
tue Fan or Thatch Palm It thnves with the ordinair trea tment of 
the class. See Palms 

Saccolabium (sacco-l 5 -bium. Ord. Orchidacea). Pr et t y Orchids, 
■with small fegrant flowers, home m abnndance in long racemes. 
They need a hothouse, where they should have a light position and 
a great deal of moisture. A mght temperature of 70* to So® will suit 
them while growing; from October to March 60* to 65® will snfice. 
They should be grorm m suspended teak baskets, and may be dealt 
with when they start grouring A mixture of crcxis, charcoal, a nd 
fibrous peat, surfaced with Sphagnum suits. They will not need 
much water m wmter, but should not he dried o£. Bellinnm, 
various colours, spring; giganteum, purple and whiter winter, and 
violaceum, white and mauve, ■winter, are the best species. There 
are several vaneties. 

Sacred Bean. See Nelumbinm speaosum. 

Saddle Tree. See Lanodendron tulipifera. 

Saifron, Meadow. See Colchicum. 

Sage (Salvia o&cmalis Ord Labiats). This familiar herb tibiives 
m almost any soil, and is at home on dry chalk. Seed may be used 
for a start if desired, souring in heat in March and hardening the 
seedhngs before plantmg out but rooted plants of a good stiam are 
preferable Afterwards, if increase is desired, slips from the stems 
each with a heel of the old wood, may be taken m spring and set in 
the open. 

Sagittaria, Airo^whead (saj-i-tS-na. Ord. Alismacea). The native 
Arrowhead, sagittifoha. and its double variety (also kno^wn as 
japomca flore pleno) are useful plants for the watersidei flowering 
late m summer Propagation is by division in winter or spnng. 

St. Bernard's Idly. See An&ericum Lihago 

St Bruno's Lily. See Anthencum (Paradisea) liliastmm, 

St Dabecc's Heath. See Daboeoa polifolia. 

St John's Wort See Hypencum. 

St Joseph's Lily. See Lilinm candidum. 

Samtpauha ionantha (samt-paM-ia. Ord Gesneraces) A pretty 
httle warm-house plant, growing only about 4 ms high, and produang 
violet flowers late in summer. Lo^ and leafmonld in equal parts, 
with sand, make a good compost Leaf cuttings root readilr if 
inserted m moist sand and cocoa-nut-fibre refuse and put into a 
warm case; when rooted they may be potted singiT and subse- 
quently transferred to 5-m pots Leaf cuttings may be at 
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different seasons to ensure successional fiowenng There are several 
vaneties, difienng in tint 

Salads. The pnncipal salads, including Beet, Endive, Lettuce, Radish, 
etc , are dealt vnth under their own names m this work 

Salisbuna. The speaes adiantifolia (Maidenhair Tree) is the same as 
Ginkgo biloba, which see 

Salix, Willow (sil'hx Ord Salicineae) Hardy deaduous trees, of 
rapid growth in moist places, and therefore suitable for planting at 
the waterside Propagation is by cuttings and seeds To get 
good drooping plants the pendulous forms are grafted on tall stems 
Alba, the White Willow, has several vaneties, of which vitelhna and 
▼ pendula are good Caprea is the common Sallow or Goat Willow, 
the drooping vanety of this, pendula, is the Kilmarnock Willow 
Retusa is a prostrate grower Eleganiissuna has drooping branches 
Plant in autumn or spring 

Sallow. SeeSahx 

Saipiglossis (s^-pi-glfiss-is Ord Solanaceaa) Beautiful plants, the 
most valuable species of which is smuata, from which have been 
denved the splendid annuals offered by seedsmen The fowers 
are large and the colours are nch The habit is loose and graceful 
They are best treated as half-hardy aimuals, being sown under glass 
with a httle heat, and set out 3 ins apart m shallow boxes to be 
hardened in a frame before being plant^ m beds or borders in May 
or June They are also good for pots, m this case, flower them m 
5-in , using a compost of loam and decayed manure, with sand 
The pnncipal seedsmen offer seed of separate colours as well as 
mixtures Unfortunately, the plants are apt to go off while m full 
bloom If there are any signs of disease, water with Cheshnnt 
Mixture, which see I.ineans, purple, August, x ft (Petuma mter* 
media), is a half-hardy perenmal 

Salsafy or Salsify, Tragopogon pomiohum (trago-p6-gon Ord Com- 
poaitas) Salsify and Scorzonera are two mmor tap-rooted vege- 
tables, quite distinct from Carrot, Beetroot, and Parsmp, and of 
agreeable flavour Salsify has a cream-coloured root, and good 
speamens are 9 ins long by 2 ms thick at the top, the foliage is 
slender, almost grassy Scorzonera (Scorzonera hispamca) has a 
purple root rather larger and thinner liian Salsify, and the fohage is 
broader Both may be grown m the same way as other tap roots 
—that IS, sown outdoors in deep, well-tilled, but not freshly manured 
soil, and covered i in deep, m Apnl The roots may be i ft apart, 
and the seedhngs thinned to 6 ms or rather more They will be'^ 
ready for use in autumn, and may be lifted and stored like Beetroot, 
but Scorzonera at all events is hardy enough to be left in the ground 
most of the winter if desired, and improves as it grows older 

Salt Tree See Hahmodendron 

Salvia (s&l-via Ord Labiatse) The Salvias are among the most 
brilliant of flowers, and are particularly useful for giving bnght 
masses of bloom in winter The best species for this purpose is 
splendens, herbaceous, of which several fine varieties are now avail- 
able, such as Bruantu, Fireball, and Pnde of Zunch They bloom 
most profusely Salvia patens, an evergreen, gives us a lovely shade 
of nch, shimng Gentian-blue This is a summer bloomer It is so 
nearly hardy ^at it may be used for outside beds m mild dxstnets 



In cold, exposed places it u best kept as a pot plant Wbile these 
two species are best of the Salvias, o^ets must not be over- 
looked, azurea, blue, autumn and winter bloomer, 5 to 7 it , requires 
greenhouse culture, Greggu, scarlet, 2 ft , greenhouse, Heen, scarlet, 
winter, greenhouse, 3 ft , an evergreen, leucantha, 2 ft , blue, winter, 
herbaceous, and involucrata BetheUi, cnmson, summer, 4 ft, green- 
house, evergreen, are all good Officmalis is the common Sage, 
which see Horminum, purple, early summer, 9 ms, is a hardy 
annual. Blue Beard is a good variety of it Rutilans, red, wmter, 
3 ft , greenhouse, herbaceous, is good Argentea is a silvery-leaved 
creepmg species, only about 6 ms high, a good carpeter lliere are 
hundreds of other speaes 

Compost Loam, with sand and a httle decayed manure, suits 
Salvias 

Propagation By seed or cuttings m heat towards the end of 
winter The forms of splendens named above should be sown m 
heat m January, to get flowering plants the same summer Set the 
seedhngs out m small boxes and harden m a frame before planting 
out in June Patens for bedding may be raised m the same way 
Horminum and Blue Beard, however, may be sown outside in spring 

Potting Those grown m pots should be repotted by stages till 
they get to 6-m , 8-m , or even larger pots Splendens should be 
pinch^ occasion^ly to ensure a compact habit 
Samara. A winged fruit, such as that of the Sycamore, Ash, Elm, etc 
Sambucus, Elder (sam-bfi-cus Ord Capnfohacex) Several garden 
forms of Sambucus are much superior to the common Elder, which is 
a coarse, straggly tree, only interesting for a few weeks m early 
summer, except to those who hke the wine made from the flowers 
and fruit Nigra fohis aureis, the Golden Elder, is good Race- 
mosa, with white flowers m branched racemes, followed by red frmt, 
IS very ornamental, there are several pretty vaneties of it, notably 
laamata, plumosa, p aurea, and tenuifolia The Elders thnve 
m ordinary soil, and the old wood should be pruned out after flowering 
Propagation is by cuttmgs of mature shoots m late summer Plant 
in autumn or spnng 

Sand. Valuable for bghtemng composts and stimulating root action 
Silver sand is good for surfacing the soil when sowing fine seeds or 
stnbng cuttings, but coarser sand, such as washed nver sand, is 
better for composts, as it keeps the soil more open Brown sand 
should, however, be avoided, as it may contain oxide of iron, which 
might injure young seedhngs and cuttings 
Sand Verbena See Abroma 
Sandwort. See Aienana 

Sanguinaria, Bloodroot, Puccoon {san-gum- 5 -na Ord Papaveiacem) 
The speaes canadensis is a useful herbaceous perenmal, 6 ms high 
^th white flowers m sprmg, before the leaves expand Major 
(grandiflora) is a larger-flowered form They look well m clumps at 
the front of the border, or in the rock garden But they thnve under 
trcM m sandy peat and decayed manure or leafmould Propacation 
IS by seeds in spnng, or by division in autumn 
Sengmsorba canadensis. The same as Potenum canadense, which see 
Santohna, Uvendw Cotton (santo-U-na Ord Compositas) Scented 
8ut-ihiubs, with yellow flowers The most popular is Chamae- 
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cypanssns mcana, often groxm mmply as incana, wluch makes a 
pretty white carpet They like a light, dry soil, and are propagated 
by cuttings m spring or autumn Plant in autumn or spnng 
Sanvitalia procumbens (sanvi-t 5 -ha Ord Composite) A pretty 
half-hardy annual of trading habit, with yellow and puiple flowers, 
there is sl double variety Sow under glass in spring, and pnek the 
seedlmgs out 3 ms ap^ m boxes for hardemng in a frame before 
planting out m May 

Siponana, Soapwort, Fuller’s Herb (sSp-on-S-na Ord CaiyophyDeas) 
A large genus of annuals and perenmals, mostiy hardy A few are 
good garden plants, notably calabnca, a dwarf hardy annual with 
pink flowers, and its white vanety alba, ocymoides, a hardy perennial 
trader wite purplish-rose flowers, the Rock soapwort, and offiemahs, 
a hardy perenmal growing about 3 ft high, pink, the double vanety 
flore pleno is good They all bloom m summer Calabnca may be 
sown outdoors in September to bloom in spnng, and in spnng to 
bloom in summer Vaccana, red, 18 ms , is a good annual Ordinary 
sod Propagation is by seed and division 
Saprophyte. A plant that grows on decaymg matter, ammal or vege- 
table, like many fungi See also Parasite, a plant that grows on 
hvmg matter 

Sarcococca (s8r-cd-cocca Ord Euphorbiacem) The comparatively 
modem species ruscifoha (Ruscus-leaved) has come into use as a 
substitute or supplement for the Butcher’s Broom to plant under 
trees It is a hardy evergreen growing about 2 ft high, with fragrant 
white flowers, followed by blue-black frmts Chmensis is a form 
Humdis also has white flowers Plant m antumn or spnng 
Sarracenia, Side-saddle Flower (sarra-cS-ma Ord Sarracemacea:) 
Singular plants, fonnmg clusters of small pitchers They are half- 
haidy perenmals from North Amenca IF^rparea is nearly hardy, 
and IS sometimes grown on the rockery, with a covenng of Bracken 
m wmter, as are Dmmmondu, flava, and rubra They like a cool, 
moist spot Plants under glass hke a moist atmosphere Fibrous 
peat, with charcoal and a fourth of chopped Sphagnum moss, suits 
Propagation is by division m early spnng m a close, moist, warm 
case The plants must have abundance of water dunng the growmg 
season A temperature of 45“ to 55' wdl suffice m wmter 
Select Species and Hybrids Drummondu (alba and rubra are good 
vaneties), flava (atrosangumea, Catesbaei and maxima are good 
vanebes), purpurea and rubra are well-known speaes Chelsom, 
Courtu, Stevensn, and Wilhamsu are good hybnds 
Satin Flower. See Sisyrmchium 

Satynum (slL-tjft-mm Ord Orchidacem) A small genus of terrestnal 
Orchids, mostly from South Afnca They are not hardy, but axe 
sometimes grown outside m cool, shady places, or in cold ftames 
Conifohum (aureum), with yellow flowers m autumn, height i ft , is 
one of the most attractive speaes It hkes loam, with leafmould, 
peat, and sand Propagation is by division when growth is beginmng 
Savory, Satureia (sat-fl-re-ia Ord Labiate) Both Summer Savory 
(S hortensis) and Winter Savory (S montana) are used for flavounng 
and seasomng The former may be treated as an annual by sowing 
outside m spring It is veiy aromatic If the stems are cut when 
the flower-buds appear they can be dried and the plants will throw 
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up fresh, shoots The Winter Savory may also be raised from seeds, 
or roots purchased The old stems should be cut back m spring 
to get a fresh lot of shoots Any good soil suits 
Savoy (Brassica oleracea buUata) A. hearting form of vdnter Green, 
with cnnkled leaves, very hardy and useful Savoys are m season 
from nud-autumn to the end of wmter, when they give way to 
summer-sown Cabbages Seed may be sown m April, and the plants 
treated similarly to Broccoh and Brussels Sprouts, except that the 
smaller varieties may be planted a httle doser They like firm, 
fertile ground They should not be cut until the hearts are quite 
firm, or the flavour will be infenor Savoys are subject to the same 
enemies as the other Greens (see Broccoh) The following are good 
varieties Dwarf Green Curled, Early Dwarf Ulm, Perfection, Best 
of All, Drumhead (large) A Savoy-Brussels Sprout is also obtainable 
Saxifraga, Rockfoil (sax-If-raga, but commonly saxi-frfl-ga Ord. 
Saxifragese) A large and important genus of hardy, alpine plants, 
the adequate description of which would require a volume in itself 
The genus vanes greatly, some speaes being moss-like m growth, 
others large, loose, and spreading They are charming for the rock 
garden, and some may be used for edgmgs S umbrosa, the well- 
known London Pnde, is a case m point 
Sotl No comprehensive compost to smt all can be given, as the 
species vary in their requirements The mossy Saxifrages will 
t^ve in or^nary sod provided it is not dry The encrusted species 
like a hmestone sod The large, fleshy-leaved Megasea section love 
a moist sod 

Propagation By seed, sown m a greenhouse or frame m spring, or, 
if home-saved, as soon as npe, also by division and cuttmgs Sar- 
mentosa, the well-known Mother of Thousands, is propagated 
by ruxmers 

The foUowmg are good Saxifrages 

Megasea Section Cordifoha, pink, with its vaneties purpurea and 
alba, hgulata, purple, and Stracheyi, pmk, with its white vanety 
alba, may be grown All bloom m spring 
Mossy Section A few of the best are caespitosa, white, summer, 
Camposi (Wallacei), white, spnng, decipiens, white, spnng (batho- 
nensis is a large red form, vanegata and Arkwngbti are also good), 
hypnoides, white, spnng, muscoxdes, yellowish, spnng (the vaneties 
of this called atropurpurea and Rhei are good), and tnfurcata, 
white, spnng (vanety ceratophylla is good) 

Encrusted Section Aizoon. cream, dots, early summer, coch- 
leans, white, early summer, Cotyledon, white, spnng, and its splendid 
variety pyranudahs, crustata, white, dotted red, early summer, 
Gnsebachi, red, Hostu, white, sprmg, Kolenatiana, red buds, pink 
flowers, margmata, white, Petr^chu, white; and longifoha, white, 
dotted red, early summer, are some of the best 
T ufted Section Apiculata, cream, spnng, Bursenana, white, winter, 
and its larger vanety major, Rochehana, white, summer, sancta, 
yellow, late spnng, and vddensis, white, spnng 
Granulata, the white meadow Saxifrage, and its double vanety, 
flore pleno, must not be overlooked, nor must the pretty httle 
oppositifoha, purple, spnng, with its varieties, of which major, 
splendens, Lahna (rose) and W A Qark (puipHsh mauve) are good 
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Saacta, yddow, spring, likes a high, veil-drained ate Sarmcntosa, 
white, spotted, is the veU-known Mother of Thousands 
Beautifui Hybnds In addition to the speaes and vanetiea, there 
are a good many hybnds, among which may be mentioned ^3rdu, 
yellow, and its white form alba, Faldonside, cream. Dr Ramsay, 
white, dotted rose, Chbram, red, sangumea superba, red; R^ 
Adm^, red. Comet, white, rosea superba, rose, and Andrewa, 
white, dotted purple, early summer Macnabiana, white, speckled 
rose, late spnng, is probably a hybnd too It is evident that the 
lover of Saxifrages has no lack of matenals from which to choose, 
indeed, with the number of hybnds now appearing year by year, 
choice becomes almost embarrassmg 

Saagothaea, Pnnce Albert’s Yew (saxi-g6-th6-a Ord Conifers) 
Conspicua, the one species, is a Chilian evergreen Comfer, growing 
up to 25 or 30 ft high m good soil It is not perfectly hardy, but 
may be grown in a sheltered place, espeaally if the soil is well-dramed 
loam Plant m spnng 

Scabiosa, Scabious (sca-bi-6-sa Ord Dipsaces) Pretty and fragrant 
dowers, best represented m gardens by the vaneties of atropurpurea, 
a bi ennial that is almost ^ways treated as an annual, with dark 
crimson flowers m summer, growing 2 to 3 ft high The double 
forms of this popular plant are very handsome The flower-stems 
are long, reaching to 3 ft and bearing double globular flowers of very 
agreeable odour Perhaps the dark vaneties are the sweetest, but 
ah are fragrant The Sweet Scabious thnves in most soils, and 
those who love annuals should include it Ihey will probably 
learn to value it for cnttmg as well as for the garden 
Propagation Every seaman offeis murtures and some ofier 
separate colours which come true from seed They are generally 
raised m a greenhouse or frame in wmter, and planted out m June 
Although mdoor sowmg is general, it is not essential, and m the 
absence of glass the S^bions can be grown as an ordinary hardy 
annual, sowing outside m Apnl, but the mdoor sowmg gives very 
strong and sturdy plants quite early, which transplant readily with 
a ball of moist earth at the roots, and can be set m clumps m the 
herbaceous border or m such other places as tte grower considers 
suitable Caucasica. a hardy perenmal growmg about 18 ms hi gh, 
with large pale-blue flowers, good for the rockery or border, may be 
raised from seed or mcreased by division m spnng If seed is sown 
m heat m February and the plants hardened m a frame for plantmg 
out m May, it flowers the same year There are several speaal 
forms of this fine perennial, among which may be mentioned Pnde 
of Exmonth and Ifode of Riverslea There is also a white variety, 
alba Grammifoha, blue, i ft , is smtable for the rockery 

Scale There are many species of scales infesting vanous plants The 
females attach themselves to the bark, suck out the ]uices, lose the 
power of movement, and lay eggs, which are protected by a hom-hke 
substance Two of the worst scales attack Apples and Pears See 
Fear Enemies 

Scale Fern. See Aspleuium CeteracL 

Scales In Botany, rudimentary leaves devoid of stalks, which protect 
the young buds This is the only kmd of leaf that the paraate 
Bioomrape possesses 
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ScalUons. Young Onions which have not yet formed bulbs 
Scape. A flower-stalk springing direct from the root and without leaves, 
as ID Hyacinths 
Scarborough Lily. See Vatlota 
Scarlet Elder See Elder 
Scarlet Maple See Acer 

Scarlet Runner (Phaseolus mnltifloras) See Beans and Vegetables 
Schizandra (sldz-an-dra Ord Magnoliaceae) A small genus of 
Magnolia-I^e shrubs, of which the best known is chinensis, a chmber 
with fleshy light rose flowers, not very abundant, in summer, followed 
by scarlet bemes which hang a long time O^er species are coc- 
anea, scarlet, early summer, Henryi, white, glaucescens, orange, 
rubnfoha, deep red, and sphenanthera, orange ycUow They are 
not quite hardy, and can ody be grown outdoors under favourable 
conditions, otherwise with protection m winter Loam, with a httle 
leafmould and sand, suits Propagation is by cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil under a handhght m summer Plant m sprmg 
Schizanthus, Butterfly Flower (sk!z-an-tbus Ord Solanacea:) Beau- 
tiful annuals, well adapted for pot culture, suitable for sowing m late 
sprmg, to bloom in summer, and again in late summer, to bloom the 
foUowmg sprmg They flower profusely, and the colours are very 
bnght The foUage is much cut, and bnght green m colour, so that 
it is ornamental m itself The majority are hdf-hardy, but pmnatus, 
purplish-lilac and yellow, summer blooming, i8 ms ^gh, is hardy, 
and may be sown outdoors if desired There are several varieties of 
it Papihonaceus, purple spotted, is popular Grahami, lilac, i8 ms , 
retusus, rose and orange, with its vanety albus, white, and wisetonen- 
sis, vanous coloura, are the best of the half-hardy speaes, the last 
IS dwarfest and most compact In growmg for sprmg bloom, sow 
m August, get the plants estabhshed smgly m small pots m autumn, 
and winter them on a greenhouse shelf, afterwards shifting to 5-m 
and 8-m pots 

Schizocodon {sklz-6-c6-dou Ord Biapensiacess) The speaes sol- 
danelloides is a pretty hardy perennial, only growmg 3 to 4 ms high, 
with rosy, frmged flowers m early sprmg It is a mcc rockery plant, 
hkmg sandy peat in a shady spot, and propagated by seed or division 
Schizopetalon (skiz-6-pet-a-lon Ord Cniciferae) The speaes Walken 
IS a pretty hardy aimual, growmg about 9 ms high, 'with white, 
frmged, fagrant flowers Sow outdoors in April, m ordmary 
garden sod 

Schizophragma (sWr-d-phrag-ma Ord Saxifrageae) A small genus 
of deaduous shrubs the members of which have been aptly descnbed 
as CUmbmg Hydrangeas The speaes hydrangeoides, with tapering 
leaves and white flowers m late summer or early autumn, climbs 
by means of aenal roots Integnfolia, a modem speaes from Chma, 
IS conspicuous through its white bracts Both should be grown on 
or near a wall m cold distncts Sandy loam, with leafmould and sand, 
suits Propagation is by cuttmp inserted m sandy soil under a 
bell-glass m summer Plant m spnng 
Schizostylis, Kaffir Lily, Wmter Gladiolus (skiz-o-sty-lis, commonly 
shy-zSs-tilhs Ord Indeas) The one speaes is cocemea The 
value of this bnght little plant is that it blooms m autumn and early 
Winter, when flowen are scarce It might be caUed a miniature 
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Gladiolus, for its leafage and f ower-spikes, rising to about 15 ins 
high, resemble those of the Gladiolus, it is. however, much smaller 
It IS quite hardy, and a few clumps of it look very cheerful m the 
border on a winter day Mrs Hegarty has pink and Viscountess 
Byng rose flowers and are equally hardy They should be given a 
sunny, sheltered position, and left to spread The Kafhr Lily is 
well worth growing in pots, and 3 plants put into a ym pot in a 
mixture of sandy loam and leafmould in autumn will enhven the 
cool greenhouse m wmter 

Sciadopitys, Umbrella Pine (sla-dSp-itis Ord Coniferae) The species 
vertiallata is an interesting and ornamental tree with a spreading 
whorl of foliage, hardy if planted in a sheltered place Loamy soil, 
hghtened wif^ leafmould, is durable Propagation is by seed 
Plant in autumn or spnng 

Scilla, Sqmll, Wild Hyacinth (sill-a Ord Lihacese) Bnght httle 
Wbs, charming in spnng beds or on the rockery They will grow 
almost anywhere and bloom early Plant i in deep and 6 ins apart 
in autumn They make pretty margins, and also look well in grass 
The Scillas come into bloom with the Snowdrops, and make charming 
compamons for those dainty httle dowers Bifolia, dark blue, and 
sibinca, bright blue, are pretty dwarf species, and there are white 
vaneties (alba) of both Campanulata (or hispanica) is a taller 
plant, and there are now several good garden vaneties of it, blue, 
white, rose, or lavender in colour \ Nutans (or festahs) is the 
English Bluebell, and there are white and pink vaneties of it 
Peruviana, the Cuban Lily, is a handsome plant, and there are 
white and pink varieties of tl^s also 
Saons. The shoots taken of to be grafted on trees or stocks are called 
scions See Apples and Graftmg 

Scolopendnum, fiart's-tongue Fern (sc616-pen-dnum Ord Fihces) 
A large genus when considered as embraang the numerous vaneties, 
but the number of species is few, and only vulgare, the common 
Hart's-tongue, is of real importance The number of forms of this 
variable fern runs to hundreds, and they constitute quite an inter- 
esting study for fem lovers Acrocladon, cnspum, cnstatum, 
fimbnatum, furcatum, grandiceps, Kdwayi, margmatum, ramo- 
cnstatum, ramosum, and vanegatum are a few good vaneties; 
there are many sub-vaneties Leafmould, with a third of loam and 
some pieces of sandstone, suits Propagation is by spores (see 
Ferns), except m the case of some of the vaneties of tufty habit, 
which may be divided when growth starts Vulgare and its vaneties 
are hardy, but many are well worthy of pot culture 
Scorzonera hispamca (scor-zon- 6 -ra Ord Compositse) See remarks 
under Salsafy 
Scotch Elm See Elm 
Scotch Fir. See Pinus sylvestns 
Scotch Kale See Borecole 
Scotch Laburnum See Laburnum 
Screw Pine. See Pandanus 

Scrophularia (scr5ph-u-l£-na Ord Scrophulannem) A small genus of 
herbaceous perenmals, of which the best known is aquatica (nodosa) 
vanegata, the leaves of which are marked with creamy yellow 
The type-plant is a Bntish native, with small greenish flowers m 
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June, & native of marshes, and is not cultivated The vanegated 
form 13 used in beds and borders, although less frequently than of 
old It will thnve in ordinary soil Piopagation is by division 
in spnng 

Scutellaria, Skull Cap, Helmet Flower {scfi-tell-S-na Ord Labiate) 
Hardy and tender herbaceous plants The most useful of the hardy 
species are macrantha (baicalensis}, purple flowers m summer, 9 ms 
high, hastifolia, purple, 6 ins , and mdica japonica (japomca), purple 
and white, a creepmg speaes, all of which may be grown in the 
border or on the rockery They like fnable soil, and are increased 
by division m spnng 

Sea Buckthorn, See Hippophae rhamnoides 

Seaforthia (sea-fdrth>ia Ord Palmae) Handsome palms Elegans 
(^^ontophoeniz Cumunghamii) is a graceful species For culture, 
see Palms 

Sea Holly. See Eryngium. 

Seakale, Crambe mantima {cr&m-bS Ord Crucifeim} One of the 
most dehaous of vegetables when forced The plant forms a tap 
root, which, if protected, will push up a thick white stem The 
plants are easily raised, and seed may be resorted to, sowmg in 
spnng, bat 3 years may elapse before crowns are strong enough 
to force If, however, pieces of side root are taken, planted up to 
the tip 2 ft apart m fertile, fnable soil in spnng, and the growths 
which spnng from the crown thinned to one, strong forcmg crowns 
wiU be formed by autumn of the same year There are various 
methods of forcmg it, one bemg to heap soil or house cmders over 
the crowns m winter, another to pack in soil under the stage of a 
warm house, a third to cover the crowns with deep pots and heap 
hot manure over them, a fourth to place in a box in a warm room 
Fnable soil and plenty of moisture should be provided in all cases 
of forang above ground Lily \^'hite is an improvement on the 
common Seakale 

Sea Lavender. See Statice Limomnm 
Sea Pink. See Armena 

Seaweed This substance is good as manure, and may be used with 
advantage for Asparagus, Potatoes, and Turmps See remarks 
under Manures 

Secateur. SmaU hand-prunlng shears, which, if kept well oded and 
sharpened, are preferable to a prumng- knife in some cas^, for 
example, when working on a ladder 

Sedum, Stonecrop {sS*dam Ord Crassulacese) A large genus of 
succulent plants, useful because they will thnve in dry places and 
in poor soil, they may be pot on dry rockenes and on walls, they 
hke hmestone Propagation is by seeds, cuttings (dned before 
insertion), and division The following are a few of the best Acre, 
yellow, summer, 2 or 3 ms high, elegans and aureum are good 
varieties of it, album, white, summer, grows about 6 ms high, 
caenileum, blue, summer, 4 to 6 ms ; Lydium, pale pmk or white, 
summer, about 3 ms , Sieboldi, pink, summer, about 1 ft , and 
spectabile, pmk. late summer, about 18 ms Others are glaucum, 
hybndum, kamschaticum, sexangulare, turkestamcum, wens, and 
Rhodiola 
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SEEDS AND SOWING 


There are many ways of propagating hardy plants, but there is none 
more pleasurable and satisfying than raising from seed Nature 
herself raises 99 per cent 01 her vegetation by means of seeds, and 
her methods of sowmg are as van^ as they are ingenious Seeds 
have several ments they lend themselves best to safe and economical 
urculation, they 3aeld the maximum quantity of plants at the 
nummum cost, they will wait for favourable weather, they are 
the most convement form for interchange between people at a 
distance, as, for example, in different countnes Above all, perhaps, 
they appeal because they bnng plant and grower into close intimacy 
from ^e first stage of the plant's existence, creating a special love 
and interest 

Sowing w Frames Wholesale patch sowmg in bed and border is 
not, however, infalhbly conducive to success and the enj03ment 
which follows m its train, because venations of weather make it 
difficult to command those conditions of tilth and moisture which 
are the most favourable to speedy germination In prmciple, 
therefore, the great bulk of the flowenng plants and shrubs, other 
than common hardy annuals and bienmals, which are to be raised 
from seeds should be sown under conditions which bnng those 
important matters completely under the control of the raiser, e g m 
beds of prepared sandy soil in a cold frame, or m pans, pots, or boxes, 
in a cool house, the latter for very small-seeded or rare plants The 
finer the texture of the compost in the frame, the shallower and 
more even the drills can be made, and with very shallow dnlls, it is 
m practice easier to sow small seeds as thinly as they ought to be 
sown than when the dnlls are deep and uneven Furthermore, 
thinmng is less tedious m a frame thsm m the open, especially if the 
bed IS made well above ground level 

Sowing in Outdoor Beds Even where no glass is used, we would stiU 
recommend a prepared bed, with subsequent transplanting, rather 
than border sowing for special plants The site should be one which, 
while open in the sense of receiving a free arcnlation of air, is not 
fully exposed to the sun. more particularly m cases where the grower 
IS compelled to be absent for long penods With this provision, a 
more equable state of moisture can be maintained than with full 
exposure Yet the site should not be a really wet one, for, apart 
from increased nsk of dampmg off, slugs will assuredly take a heavy 
toll unless the cultivator is constantly watchful and prompt with 
the hme basket Let the seedling ground, then, be a nursery, 
however hnuted m area Let speaal attention be devoted to pre- 
panng a well-drained, gntty, friable, and moist seed bed, preferably 
shghtly raised In such circumstances germination will be as swift 
as the nature of the seed permits, and the seedhngs will be strong 
and thrifty Transplantation as well as thinmng may be called for 
in certain cases, but the interested grower wiU not grudge whatever 
time IS necessary for that most fasanating operation He will have 
learned to consider every plant, however small, an entity, which 
it IS up to him to cany forward in unchecked growth and health 
from babyhood to matunty 

special Biennials and Perennials Where seed-propagation is 
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studied, there -will be sowing going on from spring to autumn as things 
come to hand-Hiome, perhaps, from far-distant friends But the 
principal sowing period for bienmals and perenmals will be ^nng 
and early summer — ^say, April to June indusive 
Many hardy plants npen their seeds about midsummer and those 
amateurs who keep in touch with the seedsmen who specialise in 
good bienmals and perennials can then obtain fresh seed As a rule 
this new seed germinates very quickly and the plants raised from it 
make rapid progress Let the lover of border plants bear this in 
mind when the fading of some of his earher flowers reminds him that 
npe fresh seed will soon be available Leafmould may be added to 
the sowing compost fairly hberally, as facihtating transplantation 
m addition to encouraging free rootmg For the bulk, any ordinary 
loamy soil with a copious admixture of sand will suflice Exception^ 
requirements as to compost are generally mentioned by the dealer, 
but indeed they are so rare as to be almost negligible It is a good 
thing to heat soil thoroughly before making it up, as this is a 
simple means of sterilising it 

A thick layer of cinders should form the base of the bed, in order 
to discourage worms from workmg through 
Weeds One of the httle difKculties of the gardener who raises a 
considerable number of bienmals and perenmals from seed is the 
great difiereuces between the genmnatmg periods of the vanous 
kinds Some will germinate quickly under favourable circumstances, 
but others germinate very slowly, especially when the seed is a few 
months old, as will be the case with most seeds bought in wmter or 
spring And whether the seeds are sown in pans (pans are prefer- 
able to pots as accommodating more seeds in proportion to the 
amount of soil used) or m a bed, there will be bother with weeds 
A thorough heating of the soil before use reduces this trouble, for 
the rest, there must be penodical scratching over, otherwise the 
surface will become a mat of fine vegetation After germination 
has taken place the weed trouble is less senous, but it is always 
present when soil is left undisturbed for a considerable penod The 
problem is to remove the weeds with as httle disturWnce of the 
plants as possible, espeaally when the seedlings are very sniall, as 
soon as they have grown to an appreaable size slight dislodgment is 
not senous v 

Slow Germwation The flower lover who sows seeds which he 
knows cannot be perfectly fresh must be prepared to exercase patience 
and he must not be surpnsed if he has to wait a year for germination 
in some cases But generally when the laggards fairly start they 
move at a good pace, always providing the soil is kept moist— -a 
condition which is facilitated by hght shade from hot sun The 
grower will naturally reserve his pans and pots for quite small- 
seeded and rare things And for very small seeds he will take care 
to apply the thinnest possible coating of finely sifted soil See 
tables under Herbaceous Plants for selections of plants that may 
be raised from seed 

Sowtng Under Glass for Early Bloom So much for sowing special 
hardy things With respect to sowing certain annuals, bienmals, 
and perenmals under glass in late winter or early sprmg to secure 
plants for puttmg out m May or June to give bloom the same summer, 
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the following important rules should be observed (i) To use pans 
or shallow boxes, {2) To lay a few flakes of leafmould over the bottom, 
(3} To use a very fine sandy compost over the leafmould, (4) To fill 
to within i m or even less of the top, as a deep space generally 
means over-watermg and failure, (5) To make the surface very fine, 
even, and firm, (6) To sow thinly and cover small seeds very lightly, 

(7) To provide some shade until germination has started (in nursenes 
and other large estabhsbments it is common to obtain shade, and at 
the same time reduce the necessity for watenng, by what is termed 
" damping," that is, piling the sown boxes one on top of the other), 

(8) To give hght and abundant air directly germination has taken 
place Under this procedure, followed by careful watenng and 
early pnckmg-out 3 or 4 ins apart into other boxes, failures are few 

Selaginella (sella-gin-ella Ord Selaginese) A large genus of elegant 
plants, some of which are of traihng habit They love moisture in 
summer, but not overhead, so that syringing should not be practised 
The creeping sorts should be grown m pans, the upnght ones in pans 
or pots Loam and leafmould in equal parts, with a good deal of 
sand, suit Propagation is by cuttings of the mam stems in sprmg 
and summer, or by layenng The following are a few of the best 
Braunu, erect, i ft to iS ms , Galeottei. z ft , good for a hanging 
basket, grandis, branching, should have a close case, Kraussiana 
(denoculata, Lycopodium denticulatum), creeping; Martensu, 
branching, and uncmata, traihng 

Selempedium. This is a section of Cypnpedium, only recognised by 
botamsts 

Self. A flower with only one colour See Carnations, etc 

Self-heal (Prunella vulgans) This weed may become a senous nuisance 
if It estabhshes itself in a lawn, as it is apt to do on damp sites 
Prompt action should be taken to prevent spreading It can be 
" bumt-ofi " with strong solutions of sulphate of ammonia or mtrate 
of soda in water See Grass and Lawns Bad patches may be 
cut out and fresh dean turves substituted 

Sempemvum, Houseleek (semper-vl-vum Ord Crassulaceae) A 
large genus of succulents which, like the Sedums, will thnve in poor, 
dry soil The hardy kinds will grow on walls, roofs, and dry rockeries 
They hke hme I^opagation is by seeds m spring, or offsets The 
following are a few of the pnncip^ kinds arachnoideum, red, early 
summer, 4 ms high, the Cobweb Houseleek, many varieties, arena- 
num, yellow, summer, 6 ms , glaucum, red, summer, 9 ms ; and 
tectorum, red, summer, z ft , tbe common Houseleek, of which there 
are several varieties Tabulaeformae and vanegatum are grown for 
their foliage and used m carpet beddmg 

Seneao, Groundsel, Ragwort (sen-S-ao Ord Composite) A large 
genus, with which modem botanists have now umted Cmerana, 
dthongh they are not supported by gardeners The species are very 
vanable m habit and duration Doromcum is a yellow hardy 
perenmal. z ft high Elegans (Jacobaea elegans) is a half-hardy 
annual, of which several colours are available (see Jacobaea) 
Chvorum, orange. 3 ft, is not hardy, but is grown outdoors in 
favourable places Macroglossus, the Cape Ivy, is a greenhouse 
evergreen chmber, with pale yellow flowers m summer Pilcher is a 



hardy pcreiuual« i ft high, with purple flowers in autumn, steno- 
cephala, yellow, 2 ft , is aJso hardy Macrophyllus is a hardy peren- 
mal wi^ 3reIlow flowers and large leaves, best in a sheltered place 
Grayi is a dwarf evergreen with grey leaves, which thrives on chalk 
and endures exposure Rotundifohns is also a hardy evergreen 
The Senecios are not particular as to soil The aimuals are raised 
from seed m spring, the perenmals from seed and by diMSion Senccio 
Cmerana is the same as Cmerana mantima, which see 
Sensitive Fern. See Onodea sensibihs 
Sensitive Plant See Mimosa pudica 
Sepals. The components of the calyx of a flower 
Sequoia, Wellmgtoma (sS-quoi'a Ord Conifer®) Sequoia gigantea 
IS the proper name, botanists tell us, of the magmflcent Cahforman 
tree known as Welhngtonia gigantea, which h^ attained a height 
of over 100 yards and a diameter of 30 ft in Cahfomia It does 
not approach these extraordinary dimensions in Great Bntam, but 
m deep loamy soil, and uncrowded, becomes a fine tree, well worthy 
of a place on a large lawn There are several varieties of it, such as 
argentea, silvery, aurea, yellow, and pendula, drooping Ihe other 
speaes is sempervirens, Califorman Redwood, which is of p]^- 
midal habit, there are several vaneties of this also The species 
are propagated by seed, the vaneties by cuttings or gzaftmg 
Senco^aphis See Jacobmia 
Service Berry. See Amelanchier 
Service Tree, See Pyrus Sorbus 

Sessile Leaves and flowers devoid of stems or stalks are said to be 
sessile 

Setting To “ set " fruits, such as Melons, 15 to transfer pollen from male 
to female flowers Settmg is necessary tnth Melons, but not with 
encumbers, unless seed is required, m which case it should be 
practised 

Shaddock, See Citrus decumana 

Shade For selections of plants that will thrive m shady places, see table 
under Herbaceous Plants, also Shrubs 
Shading See Greenhouses 
Shallon See Gaulthena Shallon 

Shallot (Album ascalomcum Ord Liliace®) This useful member of 
the Omon tnbe is worth a place in every kitchen garden, for it comes 
into use m early summer, and may be utihsed m soups, stews, and 
pickles, as well as for plam cookmg It is usual to plant bulbs, as 
seed does not, as a rule, give a crop until the second year, although 
it sometimes does so the first The bulbs should be planted as early 
in the new year as the soil comes into suitable condition for workmg, 
and may be half buned 9 ms apart in rows i ft asunder A few 
ashes should be scattered over them to deter worms If the sofl 
IS deep and well manured they will speedily throw up a cluster of 
narrow leaves, and presently begin to form offsets, which will develop 
into a large, closely packed cluster by midsummer, when they may 
be taken up and dried 10 the sun 

Shamrock. The yellow Suckling, Tnfohum minus, and the white 
Clover, Tnfobum repens, both have supporters w the claims made 
for them as being the true Insh Shamrock Oxahs Acetosella is 
also used, but less commonly 
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Shamrock Pea. See Parochaetus 

Shanking. See Grape Vmes 

Shears. A pair of short-handled shears should be kept in gardens for 
chpping hedges, and a pair of long-handled, with short blades, for 
trimming grass verges They should be kept sharpened and oiled 

Sheep Laurel. See'Kalnua 

Shepherdia, Rabbit Berry (shep-hSrd-ia Ord Elaeagnacese) The 
species argentea is a deciduous shrub with tapenng silvery leaves 
and yellow flowers in spnng, which are succeeded, m the case of the 
female flowers (the plant is dioecious), by scarlet acidulous edible 
bemes, height up to lo ft , in fertile sandy loam Propagation is 
by suckers or layers in autumn Plant in autumn or spnng 

Shield Fern. See Aspidium 

Shifting. Repotting is often spoken of as " shiftmg *' by gardeners 
See Potting 

Shirley Poppy. See Poppy and Papaver 

Shortia (short-ia Ord Diapensiaceas) A small genus of pretty 
hardy perenmals, growing but a few inches high, and blooming m 
spnng They arc good for shady parts of the rockery, where they 
thnve in sandy peat Propagation is by offsets, which may be 
removed from strong plants in spnng Galaafoha has white and 
its form rosea pink flowers Uniflora, flesh, 4 ins , and its large foim 
grandifiora are chanmng alpines The Shoitia cahformca of seeds- 
men IS not a true Shortia, but Baena coronana, a yellow trading 
annual, flowering in summer Propagation is by seed sown outside 
m spring 


SHRUBS; SELECTIONS AND CULTIVATION 

The tame and colourless groupmg of commonplace shrubs m 
large, unrelieved blocks gives monotonous and tiresome effects which 
do not grow less imtating with time Very httle money is saved 
by it, and very much interest is lost Particularly should the error 
of planting large groups of cheap evergreens be avoided Only 
where shade imparts obligations should many Aucubas, for instance, 
be planted together True, groups are generally better than single 
specimens, but the groups need not be large ones, and if care is taken 
to assoaate kinds which support each other, there is always interest 
The case for trees and shrubs is a strong one They may be made 
to serve the purpose at once of economical and beautiful gardemng 

Shrub-planting as a background for herbaceous plants has been 
mentioned on another page See remarks under Herbaceous Borders 

Skrubs for Sktlter ^en ways and means of carrying on a garden 
economically are discussed, the extended cultivation of shrubs will 
certainly be considered, on the ground that after the preparation 
of the soil and the planting have once been done, a mimmum of 
labour is required Where shelter is wanted quickly, the evergreens 
generally planted with that m view — ^Aucubas, Hollies, Laurel, the 
commoner Rhododendrons, Veromcas, Hypericums, Laurestinus, 
Box, the coarser Thuyas, and so forth — ^will admirably fulfil this 
mission, together with vigorous deaduous kinds such as Azaleas, 
Cornuses, Coryluses (Purple-leaved and other Nuts), Deutzias, 
Diervillas (Weigelas), Phfladelphuses, Ribes, Rugosa and other 



Roses, Spiraeas, and Tamarisks And in those gardens where 
shelter-planting is not called for, these kinds, judiciously intermixed 
as to evergreen and deciduous, ivill provide ornament at a moderate 
cost An intermixture of low trees, chosen vanously for their fruit, 
their flowers, and their foliage, such as Apples. Chemes, Thoms, 
Laburnums. Prunuses (including Bird Cherry), ornamental Pynises, 
Arbutuses, Acers {including tinted Maples), Crabs, Robinias, the 
smaller Oaks, and Chestnuts, will do further semce 
Special Shrubs In choosing material for the best positions, not 
only will such beautiful deaduous shrubs as Ccanothuses (some), 
Cytisuses (Brooms), Daphnes, Enkianthuses, Forsj'thias, Halesias, 
Hamamebses, Hibiscuses, Hydrangeas, Magnolias, Ribes, Stuartias, 
and Zenobias, with such evergreens as Andromedas, Berbenses 
(some), Ceanothuses (some). Cotoneasters, Daboecias, Empetrums, 
Eneas, Euonymuses, Kalmias, Lomceras, Oleanas, Pemettjras, 
Rhododendrons, and Yuccas be selected, but graceful Conifers such 
as the better species of Abies, Cryptomena, Cupressus, Jumper, 
Larch, Libocedrus, Picea, and Thuya A little judgment in placing, 
a judicious interpolation of Apples and selected ornamental Pjnruses, 
Pmnuses. Thoms, Laburnums, and Robimas, and large areas of 
the garden are permanently dealt with 
Economy tn Planting Shrub-planters often incur needless expense 
by planting so thickly as to completely furnish the available space 
the first season, leaving no room for the things to develop and conse- 
quently havmg to go to further expense in thmmng They do this 
because they cannot bear to see dayhght between &e shrubs But 
gappmess can m a large measure be avoided by the simple expedient 
of planting the vanous groups in the respective rows m angles with 
cat* other Given two rows, the shrubs in the back row may be set 
tnangularly with the groups m the front row, instead of directly 
behind them Follow this rule out with three, four, or as many rows 
as there may be room for, and there will be little or no appearance of 
gappmess, however thinly the components of the different rows may 
be spaced Thus is economy combined with early effect It will 
further reduce the trouble from this score if Rose pillars are used 
fairly freely, say, every 25 ft , because these catch the eye and cany 
it up, where, f^ing on small standard trees which have also been 
planted at about every 20 or 25 ft , it engages fresh objects Half 
the cost of planting shnibbenes could be saved in a great many 
cases without loss of interest by resorting to simple devices such as 
these, which add to the ultimate beauty of the border rather than 
detract from it 

Improving Soil for Shrubs Vigorous spadework and liberal manur- 
ing during file preparation of the ground assist economy in purchase 
by providing the stimulus for rapid growth One shrub will do the 
work of three, and do it better, if the one has good soil to root in and 
the others bad Where, however, manure is scarce and dear the 
spade must do the most important work by deepemng the soil 

Pruning Shrubs Prumng also assists furmshmg particularly m 
some cases, such as puiple-lcaved Nuts and Weigelas If young 
plants of these are cut down dose to the ground in winter, they will 
break np very strongly m spring, and in a few weeks will fill much 
more ground than they would have done if they had been left 
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Shrubs — continued 

unpruued Most flowering shrubs benefit greatly from hard pmning 
after flowenng, the branches which have borne the flowers being cut 
nght out There are exceptions to this, but they are not numerous 
J^ts on pruning are given under the separate kinds throughout 
the book 

The practice of prumng deciduous shrubs, grown for bloom, after 
flowenng— that is, in early summer— should begin the first season 
that the shrubs bloom, so that it may become a part of the garden 
routine, otherwise the centres of the bushes may become crowded 
with semi-flowerless wood before the kmfe gets to work, with the 
result that the shrub is hollowed and made unsightly With early 
and regular ‘annual prumng the shrub is always well shaped and 
always well filled with the best of flowenng wood 
Sites for Shrubs The old-time shrubbery, mainly filled with 
monotonous and tiresome evergreens, was stuffed as far from the house 
as possible, and generally the farther the better, it was a windbreak 
and no more But the modem shrubbery, planted with care and 
judgment, hghtened with Bose pillars and standard trees, and faced 
with herbaceous plants, is a diflerent proposition We cannot get it 
too near, we cannot give it too prominent a place It may occupy 
some of the best positions in the garden It may curve round &e 
lawn or follow the line of the dnve It may skirt the pnncipal paths 
and lead gently and unobtrusively into woodland It may take any 
form we like to give it arcular, oval, serpentme, even rectangular 
It may clothe bank or fringe water 
The following tables may be found useful. 

I A SELECTION OF GOOD FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Name 

Height 

in 

feet 

Ever- 

green 

or 

Deci- 

duous 

1 

Season of 
Flowenng 

Soa 

Amelanchier canadensis 

6-15 

Dec 

Spnng 

Ordinary 

Andromeda flonbunda 

3-5 

Ev ! 

Spring 

Peat 

„ pohfolia 

I 

Ev 

Early 

summer 

Peat 

Azaleas m var 

3-12 

Dec 

Spnng 

Peat 

Berbens Darwim 

3-6 

Ev 

Winter and 

Ordmary 

„ stenophyUa 

5-10, 

Ev 

spnng 

Spnng 

1 Ordinary 

„ Aqmfohum 

3-5 

Evor 

Spnng 

Ordinary 

„ vulgans 

3-10 

Dec 

Spnng 

Ordinary 

Buddleia Coivzllei 

6 

Dec 

Early 

summer 

Light fnable 
loam 

„ vanabihs 

10 

y 

Dec 

Spnng 

Light fnable 
loam 

Ceanothus azureus and 
vars' 

10 

Dec 

Early 

summer 

Ordinarv 

1 
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I A Selection of Good Floweiung Shrdbs— ecwftLwei 


Nana 

Height 

in 

feet 

Ever- 

green 

or 

Dea- 

duotis 

Season of 
Flowering 

Ceanothns Veitchianus 

10 

Ev. 

Early 

summer 

Cotoneaster fngida 

10 

Dec 

Spring 

„ microphylla 

4 

Ev 

Spnng 

„ Simonsi 

6 

Ev 

Spnng 

CytisQS albns 

7-10 

Dec 

Spring 

u scopanus and 

3-6 

Dec 

Spring 

var Andreanns 



Daboecia pohfoha 

2 

Ev 

Summer 

Daphne Mezereum 

2-4 

Dec 

Wmter 

Dentzia crenata and 

4-6 

Dec 

Spring 

van 



Empetmm nigrum 

X 

Ev 

Sprmg 

Enca arborea 

fr-8 

Ev 

Spring 

„ camea 

I 

Ev 

Wmter 

„ mediteiranea 

2-3 

Ev 

Spnng 

Enonymus japomcns 

6 

Ev 

Spring 

and van 



Forsythia snspensa 

12 

Dec 

Sprmg 

Halesia tetraptera 

10-15 

Dec 

Spnng 

Hamamehs japomca 

fr-8 

Dec 

Wmter 

and vais 




„ molhs 

9 

Dec 

Wmter 

Hibiscus synacns and 
van 

3-5 

Dec 

Summer 
and autumn 

Hydrangea hortensia 

2-5 

Dec 

Summer 

u panicnlata 

5-6 

Dec 

Early 

summer 

Kalima angnstifoha and 
I'ars 

2-3 

Ev. 

Early 

summer 

„ labfoha 

10-15 

Ev 

Summer 

Kema japomca double 

4-10 

Dec 

Spnng 

Lavender 

3 

Ev 

Summer 

Magnolia conspicna 

10-20 

Dec 

Winter and 

„ giandiflota 

10-20 

Ev. 

sprmg 

Summer 

„ Soulangeana 

10-20 

Dec 

Sprmg 

„ stellata 

4-6 

Dec 

Wmter and 

Oleana Haastu 

> 

. 00 

spnng 

Summer 


Soil 


I Ordinary 

I 

I Ordinary 
I Ordm^ 

Ordinary 
I Ordmaiy hghl 
Ordinary light 

Peat 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Peat 

Peat 

Peat 

Peat 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 
Fnable loam 
Ordinary 

Ordmary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary {not 
fuDy hardy) 
Ordinary 

Moist peat 

Moist peat 
Ordmary 
Ordinary 
Good friable 
loam 

Good fnable 
loam 

Good friable 
loam 

Good fnable 
loam 
Ordinary 
friable 





A SELEcnoK OF Good Flowering Shrubs — continued 


Natne 

1 

Height 

xn 

feet 

Ever- 

green 

or 

Deci- 

duous 

Season of 
Flowering 

Soil 

Oleana stcllulata 

4 

Ev 

Spring 

Ordinary 

Femettya mucronata 

3 -« 

Ev 

Sprmg 

fnable 

Peat and loam 

and vars 





Philadelphus in var 

6-8 

Bee 

Spring 

Ordinary 

Pyrus (Cydoma) japon- 

6 

Bee 

Sprmg 

Ordinary 

Bhododendron, many 

3-12 

Ev 

Late sprmg 

Peat 

vars 





Bhus Cotmus 

6 

Bee 

Early 

Ordmary 

Bibes sangmneum and 

6 

Bee 

summer 

Sprmg 

Ordinary 

vars 





„ aureum 

5 

I Bee 

Sprmg 

Ordinary 

Boses 

2-10 

Bee 1 

Summer 

Heavy loam 

Bnbus deliciosns 

6-8 

Bee 

! Spnng 

Ordmary 

Spiraea m var 

3-6 

Bee 

Sprmg 

Ordmary 

Stuartia Pseudo-camel« 

6-10 

Bee. 

Summer 

Moist foable 

ha 

Synnga (Lilac) in var 

5-10 

Bee 

Sprmg 

loam 

Ordmary 

Viburnum phcatum 

4—8 

Bee 

Sprmg 

Ordinary, likes 
peat 

Ordmary 

„ Opulus (Guel- 

6-10 

Bee 

Sprmg 

der Bose) 




„ Tmus (Laurus- 

4-6 

Ev 

Wmter 

Ordmary 

tmus) 




Weigela rosea lu var 

6-10 

Bee 

Sprmg 

Ordinary 

Yucca aloifoha and vars 

15-20 

Ev 

Late sprmg ! 

Fnable loam 

„ glonosa and vars 

4—6 

Ev 

Summer 1 

Fnable loam 

Zenobia speaosa 

4 

1 Bee 

Summer I 

Sandy peat 


By grottping evergreen and deciduous kinds near each other, as 
previously suggested, the planter can avoid dull gaps in the borders 
He may ^so with advantage note the flowering season of the different 
kinds, so that spring bloomers may alternate with summer bloomers 
and thus spread the season of flowenng well over the border The 
heights are given as a guide, but in one or two cases the plant has a 
very long flower-stem, notably in the case of the Yuccas Moreover, 
the height is naturally influenced a good deal by the soil 
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n GOOD SHRUBS FOR SHADE 


Ancnbas 

Berbens Aquifobum (Maboma 
aquifolia) 

Coraus (Dogwood) 

Gaulthena Shallon 
Hoihes 

Hypencnm Androsaemtun 
(Tutsan) 


Hypencum calycmum 
Rhododendron ponticum 
Rosa rugosa vars 
Ruscvs aculeatns (Butcher's 
Broom) 

Sarcococca msafoha 
Vincas (Penwinkles) 


m GOOD SHRUBS FOR TOWN AND SUBURBAN GARDENS 


Amelanchier canadensis 
Arbutus Uuedo 
Berbens Aquifohum 
Daphne Mezereum 
Deutzia crenata 
Fors3rthias 

Hypencum calycinum 
Kema japomca (double var ) 

IV GOOD SHRUBS FOR 

Berbens Darwuui 
Ceanothus amencanus 
Cistus (Rock Rose) 

Cotoneasters in var 
Crataegus (Thoms) in var 
Cytisus scopanus and var (Broom) 
^callonia 

Euonyxuus japomcns 

„ europaeus and vara 
Hippophae rhamnoides (Sea 
Buckthorn) 

Ilex AqmfoUum (Holly) 


Leycestena formosa 
Fhiladelphus (Mock Orange) 
Pyrus japomca (Cydonia) 
Ribes aureum and sangmnenm 
Synngas (Lilacs) 

Viburnums 

Yuccas 


SEASIDE GARDENS 
Lavender 

Leycestena formosa 
Oleanas 

Pyrus japomca (Cydoma) 
Rhododendron catavbiense 
Rosa rugosa 
Synngas (Lilacs) 

Tamarisk 

Ulex europaeus (Gorse) 
Veronicas 

Viburnum Tinas (Laurustums) 
Yuccas 


V A SELECTION OF BEAUTIFUL SMALL TREES, SUITABLE 
FOR MIXING WITH SHRUBS 


Acers (Maples] 

Ailanthus (Tree of Heaven) 
Apples in var 
Buddleia globosa 
Catalpa bignomoides 
Cherries (P^nus Cerasus) 
Crataegus (Thoms) in var , parti- 
cularly double red and double 
pmk 

Laburnums 
Liquidambars 
Linodendron (Tulip Tree) 
Magnolia grandidora 
Prunus James H Veitch 

Cerasus, double urhite 


Prunus japomca, double white 
„ cerasifera atropurpurea 

(Pissardu), purple 
leaves 

„ persica, double white, 
pmk, and red vars 
Pyrus Aucupana (Mountain Ash) 
and vara 

„ baccata (Siberian Crab) 
and vara 
„ flonbunda 
„ Scheidecken 
„ spectabilis 
Robima hispida and vars 

„ Pseudacaaa and vars 
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There are few tree-lovers but admire the beautiful tints of the 
autumn woodland, and leaf-beauty is just as much to be sought m 
tte garden The golden and orange and brown of the npemng leaf 
play their parts nobly in maintaimng the beauty and interest of the 
bother throughout October, when the last flowers have probably 
gone and the evergreens are beginmng to look dull Bernes too 
give a welcome glow of ruddy colour In the foregoing selections 
of trees and shrubs for vanous purposes, care has been taken to 
mclude kinds which provide both autumn leaf-colour and the nchness 
of bnlhant fruits 


Sibthorpia (sib-thorp-ia Ord Scrophularineae) A small genus, 
compnsmg one pretty plant in europaea, the Cornish Moneywort, 
which grows 6 to 8 ins high, and has pink flowers in summer Still 
prettier is the form vanegata, which is best grown in a greenhouse 
or room, and looks well in a hanging basket Loam and leafmould 
m equal parts, with sand, suit IVopagation is by cuttmgs in a frame 
in spnng or summer 

Sidalcea, Greek Mallow (sl-dal-cea Ord Malvacex) The species 
Candida, white, 2 ft high, June; and Listen, pink, September, 3 ft, 
are the liest known of these hardy herbaceous perenmala Ordinary 
soil Propagation by seed and division 

Side-saddle Flower. See Sarracema 

Silene, Catchfly (sl-lS-ne Ord Caryophylleas), Pretty annual, 
bienmal, or perennial herbaceous plants, the majonty hardy and 
good for the rockery or for beds The most popular is the hardy 
anuual pendula and its vanety compacta, which have pink flowers, 
and do well when sown outdoors in August for spnng blooming, 
but may also be sown outside in spnng Seedsmen offer a white 
vanety and also double forms in distinct colours Of the perennials, 
acaulis, pink, early summer, 3 ins high, the Cushion Pmk or Moss 
Campion, is good, and has several vanebes Mantima flore pleno, 
double white, is a good hardy trailer Schafta, deep red, summer, 
6 ins , and alpest^, white fnnged flowers, are good rock plants. 
Sino-Watsom, rose, is a pretty rose species of modern interest 
Ordinary soil Propagation of the perennials is by division in 
autumn or spnng 

Silk Vine See Penploca gracca 

Silphium, Compass Plant, Rosin Plant (sll-phiam Ord Compositae) 
Hardy perenmals of little importance, but laciniatum, which grows 
5 to 6 ft high, and has yellow flowers in summer, is interesting from 
its peculianty while young of turmng its leaves north and south, and 
hence the name Compass Plant Other species are perfoliatum 
(connatum) and scabemna Ordinaty soil suits Propagation is by 
seed or division 

Silver Bell Tree See Halesia 

Silver Cedar. See Junipenis Virgimana glauca. 

Silver Fir. See Abies pectinata 

Silver-leaf This disease, which causes the leaves of many trees, m- 
cluding Apples. Pears, Poplars (especially pollarded trees), Cbemes, 
Peaches, and Plums, to assume a glazed silvery appearance, is 
caused by the fungus Stereum purpureum Affected fohage does 
not contain the fungus, at all events in any identifiable form, in fact 
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it does not appear until the branches attacked are dying, when ranges 
of pujple overlapping scales spread over them There is such a thing 
as False Silver-leaf, consequently, a tree the leaves of which become 
grey should not be destroyed immediately, as the next year may 
see a recovery , but all such trees should be kept under obsen^ation, 
and if branches die with appearance of scales the tree should be 
burned forthwith Trees of the same genus should not be planted 
on the same ground, but an Apple or Pear imght follow a Cherry or 
Plum, and vice versa Prumng should be done in early summer, 
when healthy but overcrowding branches can be thinned Pruning 
implements used on diseased trees should be dipped in Lysol before 
other trees are dealt with 

Sinapis, Mustard (si-ni-pis Ord Cruciferx) See Mustard 

Sisynnchium, Satm Flower (sisy-rin-chium Ord Indem) Pretty 
hardy perenmals, suitable for the rockery, or for culture m pots m a 
cool greenhouse Grandiflorum, which has purple flowers in spnng, 
and grows about i ft high, with grass-hke leaves, is the most impor- 
tant There is a white vanety Bermudian um, blue, 9 ms , and 
stnatum. yellow. 2 ft. are also grown Loam, with sand and a 
third of leaimould, suits Propagation is by seeds m spnng or 
offsets 

Skimnua (skTm-mia Ord Rutaces). Hardy evergreen shrubs, of 
which the pnncipal speaes is japonica, it produces white flowers m 
spnng, followed by hemes if both the male and female forma are 
planted, and grows 3 to 4 ft high, there are several varieties, including 
the fragrant gratissima Fortnnei, with greemsb-white flowers, 
and Laureola, yellow, Otron-scented, are also grown Peat and 
loam suit Propagation is by seeds, sown when npe, and by cuttings 
m a warm house under a handligbt Plant in autumn or spnng 

Shpperwort. See Calceolaria 

Sloe See Prunus spmosa 

Slugs and Snails Gardeners are not yet satisfied of the useful part 
played by the slug in the economy of Nature Knowing it as a 
voxacious feeder on young plants, they have classed it as an enemy 
that must be ngorously repressed But the slug takes a good ded 
of subduing Nocturnal in habits, clever at finding hiding-places, 
it often ends tnumphant Slugs are more abundant on damp than 
on dry sites They love moisture But moisture in the form of 
hme-water takes them at a disadvantage, and if any gardener who 
IS much harassed by slugs would make a practice of putting a lump 
of fresh lime as big as a cocoa-nut m a pail of water, straimng ofi 
the hquid a few hours afterwards, and watenng with it at mght, 2 or 
3 evemngs m succession, he would soon reduce them, or he could 
slake a httle fi-eshly burned hme, take the powder, and dust it about 
at mght Another remedy is alum, i lb dissolved in a gallon of 
water and poured over plants or soil at mght A good method of 
trapping slugs is to put down small heaps of fresh brewer’s grams 
near the plants m the evemng, and examine them after dark Or 
bran damped with vinegar may be used as a bait The V T H 
slug trap, obtainable from large seedsmen, is useful Growers of 
slpmes should look under overhanging plants on their rof'kenes 
penodically, as slugs are apt to establish themselves in cool, moist, 
shady crevices, and make raids on choice plants If plants m green- 



houses or frames are found injured, a few of the pots m the neigh- 
bourhood should be hfted and examined Slugs often choose the 
drainage hole of a flower-pot as a hiding-place 
Smilacina (smi-la-cl-na Ord Liliacea) Hardy herbaceous perenmals, 
related to Chntonias, and of which racemosa (False Spikenard) with 
lance-shaped leaves on arching stems, and creamy flowers m late 
spnng, I ft high, IS perhaps the most used It thnves m any fnable 
garden soil, and is propagated by division in spnng 
Simlax (smi'lax Ord Liliacea) The “ Smilax " of gardens is 
Asparagus medeoloides (see Asparagus), the Simlax genus of botamsts 
are chmbmg shrubs of no importance The former is generally :: 
trained up stnngs, and is planted out in a border, or grown m boxes, <■ 
m a greenhouse or Vinery 
Smoke Plant See Rhus Cotmus 
Smoke Wood See Clematis Vitalba 
Snails See Slugs 
Snake Millipede. See Millipede 
Snake’s Head See Fntillana Meleagns and Ins tuberosa 
Snapdragon See Antirrhinum 
Sneezewort See Achillea Ptarmica 
Snowball Tree See Viburnum Opulus stenle 
Snowberry See Sjmiphoncarpus 

Snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis) Pretty little hardy bulbs, the Snow- 
drops never look mcer than when hanging their bells above the grass 
They are, of course, good for margins of beds for colomes near the 
front of a border, for rockenes, and also for pots They like a cool, 
shady spot better than a dry, sonny one, and when they have estab- 
hshed themselves they should be left undisturbed The bulbs may 
be planted 2 ms deep and 6 ms apart Both the common single 
and double are good, but Allem, Elwesu and pheatus are larger; 
see Galanthus 

Snowdrop Anemone See Anemone sylvestns 
Snowdrop Tree See Halesia 

Snowflake (Leucojum) The Snowflakes succeed the Snowdrops, 
flowenng in spnng and early summer Both aestivum and vemum 
have white flowers tipped with green, and are larger m bloom and 
taller than the Snowdrops Vernum is the earlier m flower, and is 
fragrant The bulbs may be planted 3 ms deep and 9 ms apart, and 
a shady spot is desirable One of the finest of all the Snowflakes is 
Vagenen, which flowers late m spnng See also Leucojum 
Snow Glory See Chionodoxa 
Snow-in-summer. See Cerastium 
Snow-on-the-mountam See Arabis 
Snowy Fly See Borecole and Tomato 
Snowy Mespilus See Amelanchier 
Soapwort See Saponana 

Sobralia (sd-bra-lia Ord Orchidacea;) Terrestnal Orchids of tall 
growth, easy-to manage in a hothouse They have thick roots, but 
no pseudo-bulbs Loam and fibrous peat m equal parts, with char- 
coal and sand, form a suitable compost Propagation is by division 
when growth starts They require water all tte year round, but 
more in summer than m winter Macrantha, purple, white, and 
yellow, 4 to 6 ft , flowenng m summer, is the best ^eaes, there are 
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levcial vaneties of it, of which albida, Schrdder's vanetjr, and 
splendens may be named Thera are also several hybnds 


SOIL. KINDS AND TREATMENT 

The soil we deal with in our gardens is. the detntus of rocics mingled 
with particles of decayed vegetation, such as leaves It vanes 
greatly, in some distncts being heavy and tenacious, in others light 
and loose We have stiff, dark soils which we call clay, tenacious 
yellow soil called marl, sand and stones mixed under ^e name of 
gravel, reddish or browmsh fibrous soil called loam, and white, 
soft rock called chalk It would hardly be within our scope to 
desenbe at length the geographical changes which have dismte^ated 
rocks and accumulated gntty particles, our business is to deal with 
soil as we find it 

Drainage The proper management of the soil, both with respect 
to tillage and manunng, is vital to success in gardening It is 
important to raise the heat of the soil, and the first step to secure 
that end is drainage and aeration In gardens above sea-level, and 
on ground with a natural fall for the water which comes from the 
clouds and soaks mto the soil, there is natural drainage, especially 
if the soil IS loam, gravel, chalk, or sand If. however, the ground is 
so situated that there is no outlet, and is stiff, it is advisable to dram 
it artifiaally This is effected by laymg 3-m earthenware pipes m 
trenches 3 ft deep and 15 to 40 ft apart, closer or wider according 
as the soil is very heavy, or only moderately so The pipes should 
converge on a main dram with an outlet at some selected spot 

Aera/ion This is faahtated by drainage, as stagnant moisture 
cannot he near the surface of drained soil It is carried farther by 
loosenmg the ground nearly to the level of the drams, and this is 
effected by removing the top-spit and breaking up the under-spit, 
mcorporatmg at the same time mortar rubbish, road scrapings, coal 
ashes, and any vegetable refuse available Heavy, cold, damp soil 
which is treated m this way soon becomes warmer, dner, and more 
fertile In its natural untilled state soil is unsuitable for the principal 
fruits, and the crops of vegetables are late, m its ameliorated state 
It will grow good fruit and (given a reasonable amount of shelter) 
ewiy vegetables Trees, shrubs, Roses, and flowering plants generally 
thrive the better m heavy soil when it is drained and aerated The 
reason is that more of the mtnfymg bactena which convert manure 
into plant food can hve m the tilled than in the untilled soil 

Selection of Sites Those vrho are establishmg gardens for market 
culture should give careful attention to the selection of ground This 
18 particularly necessary where frmt is to be planted The best fruit 
lands are generally found within 50 miles of the sea, where the soil is 
neither very stiff nor very hght For vegetable culture shelter and a 
warm aspect are important, because they favour earlmess, which means 
pod prices People who are making gardens for pleasure need not 
be 60 particular m the choice of soil, because by concentration they 
can make it suitable for all crops, without being senous losers 

Clay Soils Is the natural soil oi the garden clay? Then it will 
Wit Celery, Cabbages, and other greens. Leeks, Onions, Peas, Beans, 
Lettuces, Xihubarb, and Vegetable Marrows It will give satjs- 
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Soil — conitnued, 

factory crops of Potatoes if the soil is made fnable, always provided 
that the site is not low and damp It will Suit a number of the best 
Apples, nearly all Pears, Plums, Raspberries, and Black Currants, 
and selected Strawbemes and Raspberries 
Let us not fear soils of the character of the typical London day, 
for they are full of possibihbes When trained and controlled they 
are good and faithful servants Hard work in their crude state and 
high satisfaction m their finished condition are the outstanding 
features of clays One finds that in wet spells they have often to 
be left alone, but m dry periods they save labour in watermg by their 
adhesive powers Drainage, rough-digging before frost, additions 
of hme and gnt, soon improve dense clays, and then they will grow 
most things well 

Sand Sandy soil wdl give Potatoes of particularly good flavour, 
and free from disease, but not heavy crops unless tiie manurmg is 
hberal It will suit Carrots and Parsnips It will not 3rield Peas, 
Beans. Omons, Leeks, Beetroot, Celery, Greens, and the pnncipal 
fruits satisfactorily unless it is thoroughly fed and cultivated It 
will not grow fruit to perfection without special treatment, such as 
the addition of decayed turf and manure 
Xaajiis Is th« soz} that raactara of clay asd sasd which &c 
gardener calls loam ? Then with proper tillage it will suit nearly all 
the vegetables and fruits Happy the gardener who has a loamy soil, 
for it IS fertile, and at the same time fnable A loam leaning rather 
to sand than to clay is the best of soils for market gardening, for 
with many of the robust virtues of clay it remains easier to work 
and gives earher crops Wet London clay which has not been 
" gardened " hes m large lumps when turned by the spade; loam 
breaks into smaller or quite small lumps according as it leans to day 
or sand , sand falls m tmy particles, and this behaviour of the different 
t5q)es of soil affords a rough-and-ready guide to people who do not 
recogmse them at sight If early crops of the standard vegetables 
are w'anted, as, for example, in market culture, the hght, sandy 
loam IS better than the clay, because warmer and more friable It is 
accessible immediately after spells of heavy ram It is easily worked 
and can therefore be brought into sowmg Condition quicker In a 
word, It IS a " responsive " soil But it needs more manure than 
day, not only to build up the sprmg fertility, but also to use for 
" mulching " m dry weather with a view to conserving moisture 
and saving the necessity for constant watering 
Soil light m texture is suitable for succession croppmg (see 
Vegetables) because the early vegetables can be deared off earher 
from heavy land and because the crops do not grow so bulky This is 
especially the case where the aspect is southerly When the reader 
hears of numerous small crops being got in one season he may assume 
that the soil is hght and fnable, not heavy and stiff With equal 
skill, the sum of produce from hght and heavy soil is hkely to be 
about the same — ^from the former a larger number of moderate 
crops, from the latter a smaller number of abundant yields 
Humus Colour alone is not a sure due to the ment of a soil, 
especially m the neighbourhood of large towns, in spite of the general 
b^ef that a dark soil is always fertile Town soils may be black, 
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yet impovenshed, because they have sustained the deposits of 
thousands of chimneys and have been stinted of manure The dark 
hue of cultivated country soil is either the natural tint of clay and 
heavy loam, or the artificial shade of humus, created by regular 
manunng Thus soil that is “ hght " in texture and weight may be 
dark in colour owing to an accumulation of humus Although the 
Ff-ench gardener's soil is dark — dark with accumulations of manure 
—it IS hght in texture and very fnable, bemg, indeed, almost entirely 
composed of humus Humus is also provided by upland peat and 
by leafmould 

Ch<dk Workers on the southern downlauds are famihar with 
another class of sod — chalk or hmestone It has practically the same 
vutues and defects as sand, but it gams warmth slower in spring 
and holds it longer in autumn Alluvial sods wherein one finds 
several feet of fnable loam over hmestone, as along considerable 
stretches of the Dover Road in Kent, are almost ideal, note the 
noble Chemes, the splendid Apples and Pears, the early Goose- 
bemes, and withal the bountiful crops of Potatoes and other vege* 
tables which they yield 

Peat This sod is unsuitable for fnut and vegetables generally, 
but important for certain ornamental plants The particular lands 
which require peat are given attention m their places throughout 
the book, and their wants indicated 

Composts Mixtures of difiereut kinds of sod are desirable for the 
majority of the plants grown in rooms and under glass Smtable 
mixtures are descnbed under the various plants concerned throughout 
the book 

Manures These play an important part m improving sod See 
Manures 


Solanum, Nightshade (sd'lk>num Ord Solanaceae) A large genus, 
and one of outstau^ng importance, masmuch as it includes the 
Potato, tuberosum, see Potato and Vegetables Hybridists have 
endeavoured to give the garden Potato improved disease-resistmg 
powers by crossmg with o&er species, such as Magha and Commer- 
som, but hitherto mthout success The latter, the so-called " swamp 
Potato," wdl thnve m moist places, but is of no value as a food crop 
Winter Cherry The genus Solanum mcludes several plants well 
worth growing for their ornamental appearance One case in pomt 
« Capsicastrum, the "Winter Cherry," which cames a crop of 
bnght red bemes through the winter This may be raised from seed 
or cuttings If the former, sow m a frame or greenhouse in spring; 
if the latter, rest the old plants in sprmg, prune them back, water 
and syringe them, then t^e some of the young shoots which push 
and insert them m sandy sod under a bell-glass The plants may be 
put outdoors in the summer and potted up into 5-m about nud- 
September, using a compost of loam with a httle decayed manure 
and sand There is a form with vanegated leaves 
Various Species Other ornamental Solanums are cnspum, a hardy 
■UTdl evergreen shrub with blue flowers in summer, followed by 
yellomsh fruits, jasminoides, a greenhouse climber with blue and 
white flowers in summer, there is a vanegated vanety, Melongena, 
the Egg Plant, which see, robustum, a greenhouse species with 
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handsome fohage, smtable for plantmg in a snb-iropical gardmi in 
summer, and Wendlandu, a warm-house chmbmg shrub, with lilac 
flowers m summer 

Soldanella (soldan- 211 -a Ord Pnmulacex) Pretty alpines, well 
worth growing on the rockery The most popular species are 
alpina and pusiUa, both of which grow about 3 ms high, and have 
droopmg blue flowers in April Ikfimma, lilac, and its white vanety 
alba, 2 ms , make charming carpets P37olaefolia is a variety of the 
former speaes, hybnda is a hybnd between the two Montana, 
mauve, 4 ms ; and Clusu, wlu(± is possibly a deep form of it, are 
diarmmg They like a compost of loam and peat, and should be 
top-dressed with leafmould and gnt every autumn Propagation is 
by seeds in a frame m sprmg, and by division after flowenng They 
should have a cool, moist place m the rock garden It is well to put 
a square of glass over alpina m autumn to Ihrow off the winter rams 
Sohdago, Golden Rod (s 51 -i-dk-go Ord Compositse) Virgaurea, 
yellow, 6 ft, is the Golden Rod, which see, there is a dwarf form, 
nana Others are canadensis (altissima), elongata, petiolans, ngida, 
serotma, and Shortu, all yellow 

Solitary Flowers Those borne smgly on a stalk, as is generally the case 
with Tulips 

Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum multiflonim) A distmct and graceful 
plant, growing 2 to 3 ft high, thnvmg m shade, and bearing greemsh 
flowers m long, arching stems It is perfectly hardy, and may be 
planted out m autunm, but many grow it m pots, usmg bulb soil 
and forang it gently 

Soot. A useful fertiliser for most crops, 3aeldmg salts of ammoma, 
potash, and soda If apphed to garden or lawn m a quantity suffi- 
cient to well blacken the soil or grass when ram threatens, it does 
good, but it should not be put on 2 or 3 ms thick, as is sometimes 
done Nor, when nsed to dust over plants as a preventive of pests, 
should it be dusted over young plants when fresh from the chimney, 
or it may mjure them If soot is put m a bag or piece of sacking 
and hung m a tub of water, a good liquid manure is formed 
Sophora (sdpb-ora Ord Legununossa) The most popular member 
of this genus is japomca, the Pagoda Tree of China and Japan, which 
is hardy, grows ao to 30 ft high, and bears white flowers m summer 
Pendula and vanegata are droopmg and vancgatcd forms respec- 
tively It hkes a ^able loam The speaes is raised from seed, and 
the vanehes are grafted on to it Vicufoha, feathery leaves and 
blue and vhite flowers, is a hardy Chinese species 
Sophrocitis (sdph-Fon-I-tis Ord Orchidaces) A small genus of 
Orchids, the most important of which, grandiflora, produces 
bnght scarlet flowers m wmter, there are several vaneties of it It 
may be grown m a shallow pan, m peat and Sphagnum, with a few 
pieces of charcoal, over crocks, or on a block ]^opagation is by 
division Although less water will be needed in wmter than m 
summer, the plants must not be dned ofi The genera Sophromtts 
and Cattleya have been crossed, giving the bigenenc Sophro-catt- 
leyas Sophromtis has also been crossed with Laelia, giving the 
bigenenc Sophro-Laeha Further, Sophromtis grandiflora has been 
crossed with a Laeho-cattleya, giving tngenenc hybnds, or Sophro- 
Laeho-cattleyas For particnlars, see a modem book on Orchids 
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Sorbus. See Pyrus 

Sorrel This herb (Rnmex acetosa) is sometimes used for salads in 
smalLproportions It thnves in ordinary garden soil Propagation 
IS by division in spnng Flower-stems should be cut back in summer 
to encourage the production of leaves 
Southernwood See Artemisia Abrotanum 
Sowbread See Cyclamen 

Spade This tool is made in vanous sizes, but always of steel, and 
mounted on strong Ash handles No 3, with D handles, is a 
useful medium size Spades should be kept scraped when in use, 
and deaned before bemg put away Before bemg stored for any 
length of time they should be rubbed with an oily or greasy rag 
Spadix. A fleshy spike bearing both male and female flowers, and 
growing above them, as m the Arum 
Spamsh Broom See Spartium 
Spanish Chestnut See Castanea 
Spamsh Ins See Ins 

Sparams (sph-rix-is Ord Inde«e) Cape bulbs, somewhat resembling 
Ixias, but flowenng rather earher, and dwarfer They are good for 
rockenea and the front of borders, and thnve when planted in hght, 
well-drained, ferble soil, or they may be grown m pots like Ixias 
The species pulchemma is qmte distinct from the others, flowenng 
m autumn and growing several feet high It is hardy m fnable, 
well-drained soil 

Sparmanma (spar-mSnn-ia Ord Tihea) The speaes is afneana, 
a handsome greenhouse shrub, growing from 6 to 20 ft high, with white 
flowers showmg a promment brush of stamens m spnng It thnves 
in loam with a fourth of peat and some sand Propagation is by 
cuttmgs in spnng under a bell-glass m a warm house It is very 
easily grown 

Spartium, Spamsh Broom, Rush Broom (sp&r-ti-um Ord Legumin- 
osx) The Spamsh Broom is a useful shrub for sandy or other poor 
soil, on which it may grow 8 to 10 ft high, and bear a profusion of 
yellow flowers in summer Propagation is by seed sown outside 
m spnng, or cuttings under a handUght in autumn 
Spathe. The large bract which encloses the spadix, as in Arum 
Spawn See Mushrooms 
Spearmint See Mmt 

Specularia, Venus's Lookmg-glass (spec-u-I2l-na Ord Campanulaceas) 
The only popular speaes is Speculum (Campanula Speculum), a 
purple hardy annual, growing about 1 ft high, and flowenng m 
summer from seed sown outdooxa in spnng 
Speedwell. See Veromca 

Sphagnum A moss much used by Orchid growers, pnnapally owing to 
its sponge-hke power of absorbmg water, it grows in swampy places 
It may be bought from flonsts and seedsmen 
Sphenogyne (sphSn-fij-y-nS Ord Compositsa) The Sphenogyne 
speaosa of seedsmen is the Ursima pulchra or speaosa of botansts, 
a Marguente-Iike hardy annual growing about i ft high, with 
yellow, purple-zoned flowers in su mm er — z, showy plant. Sow 
outside in spnng in ordinary soil 
Spider Orchis See Ophrys 
Spiderwort See Tradescantia 
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Spigelia, Worm Grass (spI-gS-ba Ord Loganiaccae) A fairly large 
genus, only one species of which, manlandica, is much grown This 
IS a hardy perenmal with tubular reddish-yellow flowers in summer, 
growing about i ft high It is a good rockery plant, thriving in peat 
and loam, with sand, in partial shade, and propagated by seed or 
cuttings 

Spike, A flower-stalk on which the flowers are arranged closely with 
httle or no pedicel, as m the Bistort 

Spinach, Spinacia oleracea (spm-&-aa Ord Chenopodiaces) There 
are few more wholesome and healthful vegetables than Spinach, and 
its medicmal properties are well marked All classes should grow it, 
either as a mam crop or as a catch crop between Peas and Beans 
It IS hardy and easily grown, and the one senous drawback is habihty 
to run to seed (“ bolting ”) 

Vanettes The grower must look partly to vaneties and partly to 
culture as a remedy for this The ordinary round and pnckly 
varieties (these names come from the character of the seed, not from 
the leaf) are both addicted to it, especially in hot, dry weather and 
in poor soil The Long-standing and Victoria varieties are less 
prone The New Zealand Spinach, which is qmte diflerent from the 
rest,^is also a non-bolter 

CiUtxvation The soil for Spinach should be deep, moist, and fertile 
In addition to the ordinary manure, bone flour or superphosphate may 
be dug in at the rate of 3 oz per square yard Where there is a 
sheltered border available the first sowing may be made in February, 
and thereafter regular sowmgs may be made until September, cover- 
mg I m deep If several rows are sown in one bed they ought to 
be 2 ft apart, and the plants should be thinned to x ft apart 1 oz 
of seed should sow 250 ft The Perpetual Spinach, or Spinach Beet, 
IS useful, as it produces very large leaves See Beet 

Spindle Tree See Euonymus 

Spiraea, Meadow Sweet (spI-rS-a Ord Rosaces) A useful genus of 
herbaceous plants and shrubs, givmg matenal for greenhouses as 
well as for the garden Astilbe japomca is generally grown under 
the name of Spiraea japomca, and is sold in the form of dormant 
roots by bulb dealers in autumn (see Astdbe) It is herbaceous 
Other well-known herbaceous Spiraeas are Filipendula and its 
varieties (the native Dropwort) , Aruncus, the Goat's Beards palmata, 
cnmson, 2 ft high, and its white vanety alba, Ulmana, the famihar 
Meadow Sweet, and its varieties, and astilboides, white, 2 ft high 
(resembhng Aruncus except m height), with its varieties flonbunda 
and Lemoinei Though hardy, this species is much grown m pots 
for room decoration The Spiraea japomca of botanists is a useful 
plant, it is a hardy shrub, with rose flowers, and is synonymous with 
the Spiraea callosa of Thunberg, Anthony Waterer and Bumalda are 
vaneties of it Of the hardy deciduous shrubs, Aitchisom, arguta, 
bracteata, cantoniensis, decumbens, discolor (anaefolia), Douglasi, 
Lindleyana, media (confusa), prumfolia fiore pleno. Van Houttei, 
and Thunbergi, are particularly good They thnve m most deep, 
fertile, fairly moist soils, and bloom in the summer All are wlute 
Of more modem speaes, mention may be made of arborea, assurgens, 
Henryi, molbfoha (prostrate habit), tnchocarpa, Veitchu, and 
Wilsonu 
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Pi untng The Spiraeas differ somewhat in their manner of flourermg 
Arguta and Tfaunbergi bloom on the previous season's wood, and the 
prumng, as with others having this habit, should consist m removing 
the old wood after flowenng, leaving the young unshortened shoote 
to develop and bloom the following year Japomca, Douglasi and 
others bloom wdl on the same year's wood These may be thinned 
and cut back in spring, like non-chmbmg Roses 
Propagation By cuttmgs of the young wood of the shrubs in a 
frame, by division if a number of suckers are thrown up from the 
roots, and by layenng in autumn, herbaceous speaes by division 
Spit A gardener's term for a layer of sod Digging is breakmg it 
*' one spit " deep, bastard-trenching, " two spits ” deep 
Spleenwotti SeeAsplemum 
Spore. See Ferns 

Sport. A natural break from the recognised character of a plant 
Flonsts are always on the lookout for sports, because they may have 
commeraal value 

Sprayers and Spraying. See Apples and other fnuts Spraying is an 
essential part of modem frmt-growmg, masmuch as the extension 
of tree-plantmg has tended to multiply insect and fungus enemies 
by the provision of more food There are many sprayers on the 
market, a machine made of copper is the best for general purposes, 
because it will take all sprays except those which contain sulphur 
A brass sprayer should be used for a spray containing sulphur 
The vanous insecticides and fungicides are stated under the kmds 
of fnut concerned 

Sprekelia The speaes fonnosissima is the same as Amaryllis formosis- 
sima (Jacobean Lily) See Amarylhs 
Spruce. Th« name is an abbreviation of Spruce Fir The Spruces are 
Conifers belonging to the genus Picea The " White Spruce ’* of 
the foresters is Picca alba, the " Black Spruce ’* P nigra, and the 
common or Norway Spruce, P excelsa The first is a valuable tree 
m Canada, Newfoundland, and North Amenca generally, but it is 
short-hved m Great Britain, and is not much planted as an orna- 
mental tree nowadays, although it is sometimes used m plantations 
where cheap Conifers are wanted The Black Spruce is also a North 
Amencan tree As the wood is soft, it is much m demand for 
making paper pulp, now an important industry in Newfoundland 
It is a good tree for moist, alluv^ soils m Great Bntain, but useless 
for dry ones The common Spruce of British forests is a Furopean 
tree, and has been grown in Great Britain for several hundreds of 
years The wood is hght and easily worked, but durable, hence it is 
an important timber tree Young specimens are mn<^ in demand 
for Christmas trees It is largely grown in Germany See also 
Picea 

Spur (i) The tubular extension of a petal as in Aquilegias (a) A 
short thick shoot on a fruit-tree hearing fruit-buds, and the remains 
of scales 

Spurge, Caper See Euphorbia Latii}^ 

Spurge Flax See Daphne Merereum. 

Spurge Laurel See Daphne l^aureola 
Spurring See Prumng under Apples, Fruit, etc 
Squash See Gourd 
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Squill. See Scilla. 

Squill, Stnped See Puschkiniii scilloidee 

Stachycarpus See Prumnopitp 

Stachys (st&k-ys Ord Labiat©) A large genus, a fevr species of 
wluch are grown as oraamental plants, and one as a vegetable 
Grandiflora (Betonica grandidora) is a hardy perennial with violet 
flowers in spnng, growing about X ft high Lanata (Lamb's Ear) 
has white, woolly foliage Tabenfera is the Crosnes or Chinese 
Artichoke, see Artichoke Propagation is by seed and division in 
spring Ordinary soil suits 

Stachyurus (staky-fl-rus Ord Temstrdmiacoa) Evergreen shrubs 
with tapenng saw-edged leaves and flexible stems. Praecox, with 
drooping yellow flowers in early spring, 8~io ft high, is the only 
species frequently met with Chmensis also has yellow flowers 
quite early in the year They are best on a warm, sheltered wall, 
in fnable soil, as they are not hardy Propagation is by cuttings 
inserted m sandy soil under a handhght in summer Plant in spnng 

Stag’s Horn Fern See Platycenum 

Stamens The male organs of flowers The number in any true species 
remains constant 

Standards. Trees with clean stems In the case of fruit trees, those 
with clean stems 5 to 6 ft high are called standards, those with 
3- to 4-ft stems half-standards See Apple and other fruit trees, 
also vanous ornamental trees and Roses 

Stanhopea (st&n-hd-pea Ord Orchidaces) Hothouse Orchids with 
flowers in pendulous racemes, suitable for culture in suspended 
teak baskets in a compost of fibrous peat. Sphagnum, and charcoal. 
Propagation is by division They like a good deal of water while 
growing, but less in winter Insignis, with yellow and purple 
fragrant flowers, and tignna, orange and purple, sweet, are two of 
the best, there are several varieties of the latter 

Stapelia, Carrion Flower (st&-pe-ha Ord Asclepiades) Hothouse 
plants with large, livid, foetid Sowers, thnving in loam with a good 
deal of sand and pounded bnck Propagation is by cuttings in sand 
They resemble Cactuses in their love of sun and drought Gigantea, 
purple and yellow, and grandiflora, purple, grey branches, are as 
much grown as any 

Staphylea (stiphy-lfi-a, often sti-phyil-e-a Ord. Sapindaceaa) Hardy 
deciduous shrubs, the most popular of which, colchica, height 3-4 ft , 
has white flowers, which appear in summer when it is grown in the 
shrubbery It is, however, often grovna m pots and forced into early 
bloom It likes fibrous loam, with a quarter of decayed manure and 
some sand Propagation is by seed m spnng, cuttings in summer, 
and layers in au^mn Other species, aU whiie-flowered, are 
Bumalda, Coulombien, and pinnata 

Star of Bethlehem. See Ormthogalum 

Starwort. See Aster 

Statice, Sea Lavender (stS.t-f-cS Ord Flumbaginese) Graceful 
plants, some of which are esteemed for greenhouse and some for 
garden cultivation Gmelim is a hardy perenmal. with dark-blue 
flowers in summer, about z8 ins high Incana nana, a perennial, 
IS also fairly hardy, and has pink flowers, height 9 ms Latifoha, 
hardy, blue, early summer, x ft, is very popular Profusa is grown 
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m the greenhouse, and has blue flowers in summer, height a ft 
Smuata, purple, summer, i ft , grown as an annual, is not quite hardy, 
the flowers are largely used for drying Suworowi, hlac-pmk, 
summer, i8 ms , w a hardy annual Limomum is the Sea Lavender, 
and has purplish flowers in summer, height i8 ins Bonduelli, an 
annual, has yellow flowers in early summer, height i ft They like 
a fnable, loamy soil The annuals are propagated by seeds, the 
shrubs byxuttings, and the perenmals by division 
Stauntoma (staun-td-ma Ord Berbendeas) A small genus of ever- 
green dimbers, of which latifolia\(Holboelha latifoha), with shming 
leaves and greemsh-purple flowers in early summer, height lo to 
20 ft , 13 the best known The flowers are not particularly beautiful, 
but are very sweet Hexaphylla has white scented flowers in spnng 
The plants are best grown on sheltered walls, not being hardy 
Fnable loamy soil suits Propagation is by cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil under a handhght m summer Plant in spring 
Stenactis. See Engeron The popular hardy herbaceous plant called 
Stenactis speciosa is the same as Engeron speciosum 
Stephanandra (st5ph-an-fln-dra Ord Rosaceae) A small genus of 
hardy deciduous shrubs The species flexuosa (incisa), wi^ pretty 
arching bracts and small white flowers in July, height 3 to 8 ft , is 
the best known Tanakae, also white, is larger, and its leaves assume 
a bnlliant colour in autumn Ordinary soil Propagation is by 
root suckers Plant m autumn or spnng, 

Stephanohs (stdphan-d-tis Ord Ascflepiadeae) A small genus, im- 
portant only as containing the beautiful white, fragrant hothouse 
chmber flonbunda, which is so popular as a cut flower The Elvaston 
vanety is perhaps supenor to the common type 
Compost The Stephanotis is not difficult to grow, and is best 
planted out in a bed of turfy loam, with sand, and a third each of 
decayed manure and peat The site should be one from which super- 
fluous moisture can drain freely It loves water, both at the root 
and overhead, in summer, and vigorous synngmg will go a long way 
towards keeping mealy bug under, it should be done after gathering 
any flowers that may be wanted for wreaths, etc Less water wxU 
be needed in winter, when a temperature of 55* to 65® will suffice 
Go over the plant m winter and thin out weak and crowded growths, 
old wood may be shortened A vaponsmg cone or other fumigant 
should be burned in the house occasionally 
Propagation By cuttings in bottom heat, choosing pieces of side 
shoot, and inserting in pots plunged in bottom heat and kept close 
Stereuffl purpureum See Silver-leaf and Plum 
Sterilising Soil See remarks under Tomato 

Stembergia (stem-b6r-gia Ord Amarylhde®) Stembergis lutea is 
the same as Amaryllis lutea, which see 
Stigma The female organ of a flower, to the viscid surface of which 
pollen adheres See a modem work on Botany 
Shpa, Feather Grass (sti-pa Ord Granunea) Hardy perennial 
Grasses, the most popular of which is pennata, the Feather Grass, 
which grows about 2 ft high and flowers in summer Elegantissima 
IS good They will thrive in ordinary soil, and are easily raised from 
se^ sown outdoors in late spring, or m a greenhouse or warm frame 
lu wmter, to be hardened before bcmg planted out 
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stipe The stalk oi a ieiii frond 
Stipule. A leafy outgrowth at the base of a leaf-stalk 
Stocks, Brompton. Intermediate. Ten-week, etc These are among 
the most popular of garden and greenhouse flowers Our forebears 
called them " Stock Gillyflowers/' and the modem popular name 
" Stock ” IS obviously a simple abbreviation of the old one We 
like as many doubles m our Stocks as possible, because the smgles 
are straggly and the flowers fugitive, whereas the doubles are com- 
pact in habit and lastmg m bloom Reliable seedsmen contnve to 
give us a satisfactory percentage, considering that they have to save 
seed from smgle flowers Bearing this fact m mind, we must not 
complam if a small percentage of smgles appear, as, indeed, they 
generally do It is well to plant Stocks thickly, because then the 
smgles which are sure to appear can be pulled out without leavmg 
large gaps 

The Brompton Stock This, the Matthiola mcana of botamsts, is a 
hardy biennial, and is sown outside m May and set out m autumn 
to flower the followmg year Seedsmen offer separate colours as 
well as mixtures 

Ten-week Stocks These forms of M mcana annua are half-hardy 
annuals, they may be subdivided into hoaiy-leaved (ordinary type 
dwarf or tail (Giant Perfection)) and smooth green (Wallflower- 
leaved) , both are sown m late winter or spnng m gentle heat, to be 
pncked-ofl 4 ms apart in shallow boxes and hardened m a frame for 
plantmg out m May The Wallflower-leaved are sometimes sown m 
the open ground m May, but this is less satisfactory as a rule Seeds- 
men offer many beautiful named vaneties m different colours 
Intermediate and East Lothian Stocks These are bieumals They 
are splendid for pots, and if sown in summer, pncked-off, potted, and 
repotted into 5- or 6-m , will bloom well m spnng in the greenhouse 
Cnmson, scarlet, purple, and white are procurable m separate colours 
They grow Z2 to 18 ms high It has been stated that while yearhng 
plants of East Lothians give smgle flowers, 80 per cent of two-year- 
olds give doubles 

Emperor or Queen Stocks These may be grown m the same way as 
the Intermediates or they may be sown m spnng for autumn bloom 
Night-scented Stock Although the botanical name Matthiola rarely 
appears in connection with the general Stocks of our gardens, the 
night-scented Stock is offered m most seed catalogues under the name 
of Matthiola bicomis Although not ornamental, it is worth growing 
for its singularly powerful and pleasant evemng fragrance, Bemg 
mean and weedy-lookmg dunng the day, it should not be put m a 
conspicuous place, yet it should be near the house 
French Stocks The places of the once popular German ten-week 
Stocks are now to some extent taken by the Nice strains, which 
command attention ahke by their vigour of growth, their fine spikes 
of double flowers, and then* beautiful colours The lovely vanety 
Beauty of Nice, with its charming flowers of salmon-pmk, has won a 
secure place m the esteem of Stock lovers; it is often sown m summer 
to flower m sprmg Not less desirable are such vaneties as C6te d'Azur, 
dark blue, Prmcess Alice, Mont Blanc, and White Lady, whites. Peach 
Blossom, soft rose. Summer Night and Violette de Parme, violets, 
Monte Carlo, pale yellow, and Cnmson Kmg The habit is branchmg 



All tlie Year Round is a pereniual form vnth Wallflower-like lea\ es, 
a useful haniy Stock. 

Enemies With care in watering and ventilating the seedlings. 
Stocks rarely fail, but losses sometnnes occur through attacks by 
the fungus Phytophthora terrestna (hypogaea) Before sowing, 
soak the compost in boihng water for half an hour 
Stock, Virginian, A pretty little hardy annual with lilac flowers, suitable 
for edgings, being sown outdoors in April or May To maintain a 
long display, sow thinly, thin the seedlings, and pick off fading flowers 
Stocks, Fruit, Paradise stocks for Apples, Quince stocks for Pears, 
and stocks suitable for other lands of irioit; are described under the 
fnuts concerned See Apples, ete, also Fnut. Stocks for Roses 
are dealt with under Roses 

Stokesia (stdkes-ia Ord Composits) The species cyanea is a hand- 
some hardy perennial, with blue flowers in summer, growing about 
i8 ms high, purpurea is a purplish form, praecox an early bloomer, 
and alba a white They like a friable loamy soil, and are propagated 
by division in spring They are snitable for the border or rockery 
Stoking, See Gree^onses Heatmg 
Stolon, A runner prodncmg roots, as m the Strawberry 
Stomata Minute openings in the leai'es of plants formed by the slittmg 
of epidermal cells See a modem work on Botany, 

Stonecrop See Sednm 
Stone Pine. See Pmus Pinea 
Stork 's-bill See Pelargomum. 

Stove, House. See Greenhouses 

Store, Heatmg See Greenhouses. Heatmg 

Stranvaesia (strin-vS-sia Ord- Rosacea) The spedes glaucesceus 
15 a semi-evergreen, half-hardy shrub, with lance-shaped, saw-edged 
leaves, and white flowers in early summer It should have a sheltered 
place, such as a south wall Fnable loam smts Propagation is 
by cuttmgs inserted m sandy soil under a handhght in summer, or 
by graftmg on the Hawthorn Plant m spnng 
Strawbeny (Fragana) TJtus dehcious fruit occupies an almost unique 
position, masmuch as it can be fnuted within a year of the formation 
of the plant, and may therefore be brought withm the croppmg 
scheme of a kitchen garden if desired Tal^g up httle room, it is 
suitable for the smallest gardens, and a bed of Strawbemes might 
very well take the place of the coarse vegetables winch are o&u 
allowed to occupy far more ^ace than their ments deserve m httle 
places 

Soil Strawbemes will grow m most soils, heavy or hght They 
like a fnable, fertile loam, but they will give good results on well- 
worked clay, and also on hght, sandy soil provided it is w^ manured. 
Fair crops can be got from thm, chalky soil by manuring hberally 

Manure Two barrowloads per rod, or 30 cartloads per acre, of 
decayed yard manure, supplemented by 6 Ib (or 8 cwt as the case 
may be) of artifiaal manure, will give heavy crops The artificial 
may consist of 3 parts superphosphate (or the same quantity of basic 
slag on hmeless soil), and i each of sulphate of potash and sulphate 
of ammoma 

Planting May be done from September to May mdusive—m feet, 

if young pot plants are used, they could be put m during showery 
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weather m summer if desired Most iruit>dealcrs stnke Strawbemes 
m small pots in order to be able to execute orders at periods when 
it would not be safe to lift plants from the open Early autumn is 
a good time to plant The rows may be made 30 ins apart, and the 
plants set x8 ms apart in the rows Spnng Omons, early Lettuces, 
or some other quicWy cleared crop may be put between the rows the 
first spnng 

Prcipagation Those who wish to raise their own plants should fill 
a number of 3-in pots firmly with hght, loamy soil in July, set the 
first plantlets which form on the runners on the soil, and keep them 
in position with a stone or peg In about 6 weeks they will have 
rooted freely, and may be cut away from the runner and planted 
But plants should not be allowed to form any runners the first year 
A few plants in most beds fail to bloom, and they should be destroyed, 
as if left runners may be taken fiom them inadvertently, and the 
stock of barren plants increased, as the defect becomes chronic 
FrutUng Strong young plants are quite likely to bear some frmt 
the first year — that is, the summer after being struck Long, clean 
straw should be spread between the rows when they come into bloom, 
partly to protect the flowers against a late frost, but mainly to 
prevent the fruit from being soiled m wet weather If the straw is 
removed at the end of summer, the weeds cleared ofi, runners cut 
away, and the soil stirred, the plants will bear a splendid crop the 
second year Therealler the cropping will turn upon the treatment 
If the beds are well dressed annually and are given liquid manure in 
summer, with artificial manure between the rows in February, they 
will yield good crops for several years On the other hand, if the 
beds are allowed to get crowded, and are not properly cleaned and 
manured, the fruit will soon become small 

Forctng Those who want Strawbemes in spnng should either 
buy plants ready prepared for the purpose, or shift home-raised 
plants from smadl into 6-in pots m September, using loamy soil 
with a dash of leafmould and sand The plants will make a mce 
plump fruiting crown before wmter They can be put into a gently 
heated house m January or latw A temperature of 55® to 65* will 
be better than a very high one A place near the glass is desirable, 
otherwise the flower stems will run up weakly and the fruit wiU be 
poor A dozen fruits will be enough to each plant Water and weak 
liquid manure should be given while the crop is swelling 
Enemies Dunng recent years Strawbemes have suffered severely 
from aphis attack Before planting dip the runners in the mcotine 
and soft-soap solution See Nicotine Strawbemes are much 
subject to mildew, which often whitens the foliage completely 
The best remedy is liver of sulphur, which, however, is only efiectual 
when the cryst^ are kept perfectly fresh up to the time of use in a 
sealed receptacle \ oz per gallon of water will suffice The liquid 
thus made is green, and has a disagreeable smell It must be used 
at the first stage of attack 

Varieties For earliness, productiveness, and good flavour combined 
there is still no Strawberry supenor to Royal Sovereign One of the 
best late sorts is Givons Late Prolific Sir Joseph Paxton and 
Givons Late Prolific will thrive on heavy land provided it is worked 
well, while Royal Sovereign, Fillbasket, and some of the older sorts 
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•will succeed oq light soil Lazton's Marocrop and King George V 
are excellent newer varietiea Laxtoman is a useful nudseason sort, 
and Geo Monro is good for forcing Those who want to make 
Strawberry jam in quantity should grow the little vanety Grove 
End Scarlet, as it keeps its shape well 
Perptiual Strawhtrrm People who read of Strawberries that give 
large crops every month in we year should be sceptical, but may 
tiy a few rows of Laxton's Perpetual or St Joseph, as such small- 
fruited vaneties certainly bear snccessional crops 
Strawberry Tree. See Arbu^ 

Strelitzia, Bird of Paradise Flower (stre-IItz-ia Ord Sdtaminem) 
Handsome evergreens for a warm greenhouse or conservatory, with 
flowers of remarkable form and bnlhant colour Eegiuae, the 
Bird of Paradise Flower, is the best known It bears large orange 
and blue flowers in spring, and grows 3 to 4 ft high, there are two 
or three •vaneties of it Augusta is a larger species with purple 
and white flowers Kewensis is a hybnd raised at Kerw between 
Reginae and Augusta They like loam and shattered bnck, and are 
best planted out Propagation is by seeds 
Streptocarpus (strSp-to-cSr-pus Ord Gesneraceae) Beautiful her- 
baceous perennids for the warm greenhouse, much improved m 
recent years by cross-fertihsation, the flowers approach Gloxmias 
in size, and resemble them m form , the leaves are rough The species 
are not much grown, culti^vators preferring to buy seeds of modem 
hybnds from a good firm Separate colours are offered, and also 
mixtures The seed should be sown in a warm greenhouse or foame 
IS spring, the seedling packed oS, and potted as required tiU in 
5- or 6-m pots They may also be propagated by leaf cuttings 
Loam, -with sand and a quarter of leafmould, suits The plants 
will be at their best the second year They •will require a good deal 
of water while m active growth 

Strcptosolen (strep-tfl-sfi-len Ord Solanace®) The spedes Jamesom 
(Browalha Jamesom) is a free-growing evergreen shrub, with brilliant 
heads of orange flowers in spring and summer, suitable for the back 
>vall of a warm greenhouse or a conservatory pillar It thnves best 
when planted out in a compost of loam and leafmould m equal 
parts, with sand Propagation is by cuttings under a bell-glass 
A good deal of water, both at the root and over the fohage, will be 
apprcaated in summer 
Struthioptens See Onodea 

Stuartia (stu-ir-tia Ord Temstroimacese) Beautiful Camellia-like 
deciduous shrubs, with creamy or white flowers, growing 8 to 10 ft 
high m a sheltered sunny position, and in a pea^ or loamy soil 
The 3 spcaes grown are pentag^ma, Pseudo-Camellia, and virginica, 
and all are beaubful Propagation is by layermg They like 
plenty of water in summer Plant in spnng 
Style. Li botany, the stem which bears the stigma 
Stylophorum, Celandine Poppy (sty-l 3 f-or-nm Ord Papaveraceas) 
The species diphyllum, with yellow flowers in early summer, height 
I ft , IS a hardy herbaceous perennial, worth growing m a cool shady 
part of the rockery. Any good Inable soil suits Propagation is 
by dnnsion in autumn or spnng 

Styw, Stoiax (sty-rax Ord Styracc*) A smsU genua of shrubs 
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ose species of which, japonica, is hardy and is popular on account 
of its pretty white flowers and pink buds in spnng It may grow 
8 to xo ft high in good, loamy sod, lightened wi& leafmould and 
sand I^opagation is by layers in autumn Benzom should bo 
grown m a warm house and propagated by cuttings Officmale, 
which yields the balsamic resm called storax, should be grown m a 
warm greenhouse except in mild, sheltered places It has white 
flowers, height 12 ft Wilsonn is a modem Chinese species with 
cream flowers in spnng 

Succulents. Plants with fleshy fohage, such as Cacti, Aloes. Agaves. 
Cotyledons, Crassulas, Sedums, Sempervivums, and Mesembryan- 
themums, are spoken of collectively as " Succulents *’ For details, 
see the genera named 

Suckers. Branches or shoots spnngmg from fbe base of plants In 
some cases, the Raspbeny being one, they are used to increase stock, 
but m others they are objectionable and should be removed as soon 
as they appear, spudding as close to the base as possible, not merely 
shortenmg 

Sulphate of Ammoma. One of the two great mtrogenous fertihseis. the 
other being nitrate of soda See remarks under Manures 

Sulphate of Potash, A valuable potash>yielding fertiliser See remarks 
under Manures 

Sulphur. Sulphur as a fungicide is famihar to gardeners in the form of 
flowers of sulphur, but green precipitated sulphur is supenor, and 
can be obtained through large seedsmen and nursezymen See 
Mildew 

Sumach. See Hhus 

Sundew. SeeDrosera. 

Sunflowers The joy of Sunflower culture is not, perhaps, always on the 
highest plane, except m the sense of altitude, for we And that it 
often centres in the stature of the plant, and ^erefore has most in 
common with the form of horticultural enthusiasm which finds its 
chief outlet m the weight of a monstrous Vegetable Marrow But 
the Sunflowers can do more than grow tall, they can give light and 
warmth to the garden in a way which few hardy plants are capable 
of, so that groups are useful in the herbaceous border and the wild 
garden Some of the best forms of Sunflower are not tall, notably 
the CucumbeT'leaved (Hehanthus cucumenfolius) and its varieties 
Diadem and Onon, which form handsome bushes 3 ft high There 
IS, too, a dwarf form of the common Sunflower called nanus plenus 
The Russian Giant and the vanety called globosus fistulosus axe 
respectively good smgle and double forms of the common annual 
Sunflower, both of tall habit, and the smgle the stronger of the pair 
The so-called " Red Sunflower " is a type with a broad brownish 
band round the disk It is an annual and, like the preceding varieties, 
only needs sowing m the spnng where it is to bloom The beautiful 
Sunflower Hehanthus ngidus Miss Mellisb (Harpalium ngidum Miss 
Mellish) and the vaneties of Hehanthus multiflorus, are perenmals 
of which seed may not be available They divide readily, however, 
and are therefore easily increased after plants have been bought and 
established See also Hehanthus 

Sun Plant See Portulaca 

Sun Rose. See Helianthemum 
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Superphosphate. One of the most important of all chemical or " arti* 
field ” manures See remarks under Manures 
Surface Caterpillars. These creatures are the larvae of the Yellow 
Underwing Moth, the Dart Moth, and the Heart and Dart Moth 
They feed just below the surface of the ground, and are particularly 
troublesome in dry seasons, when they do senous damage to Potatoes, 
Turnips, and other crops Dressmgs of soot, salt, or lime may be 
given Where convenient, fowls or pigs may be penned on the ground 
Swain5onaorSwauisoma(swam-s5«na Ord Legummoss) Evergreen 
greenhouse shrubs, the best known of winch is perhaps galegae- 
foha (Colutea galegaefoha), a variety of coronillifoha, with purplish 
dowers m summer, height 4 to 6 ft They hke loam with a third of 
peat and sand Propagation is by cuttmgs in summer. 

Swamp Lily, Peruvian See Zephyranihes Candida 
Swan-neck Orchid See Cycnoches 
Swan River Daisy. See Brachycome ibendifoha 
Swede. SeeTurmp 

Sweet Alyssum. See Alyssum mantimum (K 5 mga mantimal 

Sweet Amber See Hypencum Androsaemum 

Sweet Basil. See Basil 

Sweet Bay, See Laums nobihs 

Sweetbner (Rosa rubiginosa) See Bner and Roses 

Sweet Chestnut (Castanea sativa) See Castanea and Chestnut. 

Sweet Gale. See Mynca 

Sweet Marjoram See Marjoram 

Sweet Maudlin. See Achillea Ageratum. 

SWEET PEAS 

So beautiful are these flowers m the garden, so fragrant are they, so 
admirably are they adapted for cutting, that everybody loves them 
At the least there should be a mixed row of giant vanebes. Or 
there may be a row made up of short lengths of various named sorts 
Or there may be a set of clumps along a border 
Clumps Groups made by settmg plants 9 ms apart in a rmg 
from 3 to 6 ft across (the diameter according to the space at disposal) 
look charming They can be sown where they are to bloom if 
desired, but most good growers prefer to raise the plants in pots or 
boxes under glass towards the end of wmter, and plant them out 
about mid-Apnl The ground ought to be well prepared for them 
(see Bastard -trenching and Soil) m advance Sticks should be 
put to them early When they have got up the sticks and started 
flowenng in earnest, soakmgs of water and hquid manure may be 
given m dry weather, this, with early and regular picking of the 
flowers, will ensure blossom for many weeks While the flower- 
stems are young they can be plucked out of their sockets quickly, 
and this IS better than cutting A coat of short decayed manure 
spread along the surface will do good Sweet Peas thrive m almost 
any kind of sod when the cultivation is thorough, but they do not 
give of their best in shallow, dry soil 
Long-simmed Peas for Cutting Many lovers of Sweet Peas who 
shnnk from the elaborate methods of growers for exhibition, especially 
m the erection of wire frames with tall bamboos and the restnebon 
of the plants to one or two shoots with the concomitant obligabons 
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Sweet Peas — continued 

of disbudding and tying, nevertheless covet the long stems wluch 
show-growers obtain, because they permit of the howers being 
arranged to advantage in vases The stalks of naturally-grown 
plants are fawly long when the plants are young, but come shorter 
with age The problem, then, is how to get a plant strong enough 
to yield many gathenngs of long-stemmed flowers without elaborate 
treatment The best course is to sow seeds m shallow boxes in 
February, put them m an unheated frame or m a cool greenhouse 
close to ^e glass, pinch off the tips of the plants when they are 
4 ms high, and plant out in Apnl The pinching will result in the 
development of a senes of basal shoots, gener^y'^3 in number, 
which should be allowed to extend up the sticks Side shoots will 
show on each in due time, but these may be pinched out while quite 
small, so that the 3 leading growths have nothing to carry but their 
own leaves and the flower-stems This serves the purpose of gettmg 
long flower-stems Supported by deeply-worked and moderately- 
manured soil, it will produce a useful supply of cutting matenal. 

Raising in Boxes This has the advantage that it provides a stock 
of plants which may be very useful for putting out m beds and 
borders in Apnl and May, with or without the subsequent removal 
of sub-laterals There are few flower gardeners who do not appre- 
ciate Such a reserve of Sweet Peas It is only for a short penod hint 
the plants occupy frame- or house-room, for as soon as mild spnng 
weather comes they are safe in the open air The sowmg compost 
had better be plain loam and sand, ^e seeds being barely covered 
with soil and only enough water given (especially m the cases of the 
whites and lavenders) to keep the soil moist, as a sodden condition 
is liable to be attended by rotting off 
Planting-out When the plants are put out it is advisable to shake 
the soil from the roots, so that they come into immediate contact 
with the fresh soil of the bed or border, the plants will not flag and 
die, as advocates of retaining a ball of soil with the roots fear, if a 
httie shade is given, if the border-soil is damp, and if water is given 
in dry weather It is entirely a matter of taste and expediency 
whether the plants are put out m rows or clomps, but m either case 
9 ins from plant to plant is near enough There is a strong case for 
clump-plantmgs m herbaceous borders, where the Sweet Peas do 
valuable supplementary work for several weeks m summer And 
if, after the young plants have been set out m their rings, a few seeds 
are scattered about the middle of the clump (taking care to choose 
vaneties the colours of which will harmomse with those of the 
box-sown plants m case they are in bloom together), there will be a 
succession which may link up June and October 
Colour-blending A^Tule mixed rows of Sweet Peas have a charm 
of their own, it is unwise to mix colours indiscriminately in a clump 
Nor should particular varieties be used without regard to the plants 
near them Rather should due thought be given to associating 
colours which blend, as lavender and cream, lavender and salmon, 
rose and cream, red, white, and blue, Picotee-edge and pale pink, 
with or without cream, or lavender, or both, orange and cream 
The difBcuIty of associating salmon with other colours is that the 
salmons are nnable to stand sun, and for this reason should be put 
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in a semi-shady position, as, for example, on the east side of a fair- 
siaed tree, Trhich breaks and diffuses the sun heat nnthout causing 
dense shade Clumps of salmon-coloured varieties groim to them- 
selves can easily he shaded -with batter mushn, under \rhich the 
flowers assume an exquisite tone of colour 
Premature Seeding Apart from preluding matenal for the house, 
cuttmg is good in itself, because it helps the plants to throw up a 
long succession of flowers, especially if the gathering is done systemati- 
cally before the flowers fade, as then there is no possibility of seed- 
production Early seeding is the worst of stem-shorteners, because 
it imposes a great strain upon the plants If there are several 
plants of each variety growmg together, each should be completely 
stnpped of its flowers in turn, in preference to picki n g a few flowers 
from each plant simultaneously There is no appreaable loss of 
collective beauty, and the complete rest which each plant gets in its 
turn benefits it and enables it to push a good fresh crop If possible, 
the pickmg should be arranged so that each plant is stnpped every 
two or three weeks 

Soil and Manure Continuous flowering and the maintenance of 
long stems turn m a great measure on the health and vigour of the 
plants And here the character of the soil comes in A heavy soil 
capable of retaining moisture in summer will keep the plants going 
longer a very light one m a dry season In a wet season the 
light soil will be equal to the heavy, if properly manured, and may 
be even better, because of the plants keepmg free from disease 
Taking one season with another, a strong loam on medium clay will 
give better Sweet Peas than sand or chalk The lighter the soil the 
more necessary it is to study the manunng carefully A moderate 
dressing of decayed manure— «ay, two or three heaped barrowloads 
per square rod— should be the base, and m hght soils it is best apphed 
after the principal wmter rams are generally over, say, m the early 
part of March, and dug m deeply But it should be supported by a 
phosphatic fertiliser and preferably by two, one soluble and the 
other insoluble, such as superphosphate of lime and steamed bone 
flour These may be supplied together m mixture, m the pro- 
portions of 3 lb superphosphate and i ib steamed bone flour per 
square rod, and forked hghtly into the top-spit If the supply of 
decayed manure is short, i lb of sulphate of ammoma may be added 
to the other fertihsers Sulphate of potash added to the other 
fertilisers at the rate of z lb per square rod is beneficial 
Lme and Soot These should mever be used in mixture, unless they 
can be immediately turned well mto the soil, because the hme 
releases the ammonia in the soot, and if the ingredients were on the 
surface the ammoma would be dissipated m the air But each has a 
good effect m parhcular circumstances For mstance, lime is bene- 
ficial on most heavy soils, especially if they have been manured 
heavily for several seasons, and it generally does good to apply it to 
such ground m powder form at the rate of 14 lb per square rod at any 
time dunng winter If the surface is very lumpy and hard to 
pulverise, ground hmestone is best, apphed to the surface early in 
the winter at the rate of 28 lb per rod, and left until spring Lime 
is also present m builders' rubble, which is admirable for stiff soil 
Lime IS not generally called for on light land, especially chalk. As 
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Sweet Peas — contmued 

regards soot, it does its best work on light soils and may be dusted on 
the surface at intervals as it becomes available, both in winter and 
summer Several light dustings are better than one very heavy one 

Autumn Somng Those ivho rely on outdoor sowings for their 
Sweet Peas may try a sowing in autumn if the soil is friable and the 
site well drained, because if all goes well the plants will give earher 
floweis the spnng-sown Mid-October is generally the best 
fimw The seed should be covered about 2 ms deep, and the soil 
drawn up in a low ndge at each side of ttie young plants when they 
are 2 or 3 ms high This treatment generally ensures their passing 
the winter safely, although success is never certain in very cold 
or damp distncts Sweet Peas can be propagated by cuttings, 
but it IS a method of increase which should never be resorted to 
Probably harm has been done to the constitution of the plant through 
the adoption of this 83ratem by flonsts Keep, therefore, to seeds. 

Enemies It is prudent to anticipate trouble from vermin by 
moistening the seeds in hnseed oil and then rollmg them in red 
lead before sowing, especially with spring sowings With respect 
to disease, one cannot promise immumty Some authonties consider 
that the spores are transmitted with the seeds, and consequently 
it IS a good plan to soak them for a few hours in a solubon of x oz 
permanganate of potash per gallon of water before sowing It is 
doubtful whether anything can be done if the plant is struck just 
as it gets mcely into bloom, and it is wise to pull out and bum plants 
the buds and flowers of which cnnkle up, while the tendrils become 
‘ very abundant with a disposibon to stenhty, and the leaves get 
streaky These condibons indicate an attack by the bactenum 
Bacillus Lathyn, which causes the disease commonly called “ streak " 
This IS W'orst on ground overdone with jwd manure, moderate 
manunng, with artificials as advised .above, reduces the trouble 
In cases of mildew on the leaves — ^more common m culmary than 
in Sweet Peas — a spraying of i oz hver of sulphur per 3 gallons of 
water may be tned, supplemented, if the weather is dry, first by a 
heavy watenng and then by a soal^g of hquid manure Whenever 
there has been extensive (^ease among the plants, whether m the 
form of mildew or otherwise, the sticks should be burned when the 
crop has been cleared oS, not kept for use again the following year 
Any kmfe or scissors used m ga^ermg should be dipped in a 2 per 
cent solubon of Lysol 

Staking Sweet Peas should be staked early and thoroughly 
With zo-ft hazel sbcks available, chop twigs from the upper part 
to set among the seedlings before dnvmg the sbcks in i ft apart 

Sweet Peas are just as happy on trelhs-work as they are on sbcks, 
and this should be remembered by suburban gardeners, who often 
use wooden trelhsing for making divisions in their gardens But the 
plants are not at home in narrow town gardens with high walls or 
fences, the haulm being weak and the flower-stems very short; they 
hke a garden where there is a free play of air One does, however, 
occasionally see examples of successful culture in the forecourts of 
suburban streets, generally in fairly wide, airy streets and on a 
western aspect 

Exhibition Cultivation Deep trenchmg and proper mannnng, on 
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the lines suggested above, form the basis of success The next item 
IS a healthy seedhng vmth abundance of fibrous roots, and this is 
obtained by sowing in pots or boxes m autumn or wintermg in well- 
ventilated frames, or sowing in pots or boxes in late winter The 
plants are set 9 ms or z ft apart, often diagonally, and given long 
bamboo stakes supported by wires Watenng and mulching are 
attended to Prumng, or more correctly disbudding, is severe A 
plant IS rarely allowed to develop more than 2 stems, and with some 
vaneties only i, side shoots being removed early Thus treated, the 
shoots become broad and fiat, and carry very long stems each with 
4 flowers They are gathered for show the mght before while dry, 
and with not more than 2 flowers open, the others bemg buds The 
steins are put into water and kept m a cool shady place until the 
time comes to pack up, when they are wrapped carefully in soft 
paper and kept there ^ the show-room is reached, when they are 
replaced m water while the stand is bemg prepared. 


Sweet Rocket See Rocket 

Sweet Sultan. As stated under Centanrea, the purple Sweet Snltan of 
seedsmen is the Centaurea moschata of botamsts, the white and 
yellow being vanebes of the purple But some botamsts make the 
yellow a separate speaea under 6ie name suaveolens The pomt 13 
ummportant to gardeners, who obtam Sweet Sultans from seedsmen 
under the separate colours and sow them outdoors m sprmg Giant 
strains are available m vanous shades The purple and white 
grow about 2 ft high, the yellow is rather shorter Sweet Sultans 
do best in well-dramed w a rm soil m a suimy posibon. 

Sweet Violet See Violet 

Sweet Williams Time was when the only Sweet Wilham which was 
considered of any importance in gardens was the flonst’s "Auncula- 
eyed " — a strain rather than a vanety, masmuch as there were certam 
difierences of marking These rmged flowers have given way m 
most gardens to self-coloured vanebes, such as Carmme Beauty, 
Pink Beant3% and Scarlet Beauty— forms of dwarf habit, bushy, 
free-flowermg, and sharp m colour One fears that the old flonst 
might not approve of them, but they are undoubtedly beautiful 
These modern Sweet Wilhams are useful for forming dumps m the 
front area of mixed borders, and also for bedding, but as regards 
beds, one must remember that Sweet Williams do not fit m so con- 
vemently between sprmg and summer bedders as Wallflowers, their 
best flowenng season bemg June They come nearly, but not quite, 
true from se^, shght differences of tone are apt to show themselves* 
One sows these Sweet Wilhams in early summer with the Wall- 
flowers, perhaps in a spare plot to transplant, perhaps where they 
are to flower with subsequent thinmng It should be borne in minti 
that they “ move ’* quite readily even when well advanced in growth, 
provided they are not allowed to suffer from vaut of water Like 
most of the Dianthuses, they appreciate a lime-dressed or chalky soil 

Sword Lily See Gladiolus 

Sycamore As is stated under Acer, the Sycamore is the Acer Psendo- 
platanus (Mock Plane) of botamsts It is a useful tree, as it will 
thnve m most soils, inclndmg chalk, and endures exposure, there 
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are many varieties, mcluding white and yellow edged and puiple* 
leaved Prmz Handjery is good 

Sycopsis (sy-cdp-sis Ord Hamamehdese) The species sinensis is a 
hardy evergreen shrub introduced from China in 1909, with leathery 
leaves, conspicuous by its red stamens, height 10-25 ft It thnves 
in any fnable garden soil Propagation is by layers in autumn 
Plant m autumn or spring 

Symphoncarpus, Snowbeiry (sjto-phSr-i-c&r-pus Ord CapnfoUaceas) 
Hardy, free-growing shrubs, the most popular 0/ which is racemosus 
(Symphona racemosa, of the Botanical Maganne, t aaii) It has 
rose flowers in early summer, followed by white fruits, which are 
eaten by game , height about 6 ft Occidentahs is also grown They 
are not fastidious as to soil Propagation is by suckers or cuttmp 
in autumn 

Symplocos (sym-plo-cos Ord St3nraces) Evergreen shrubs, of which 
the species crataegioides, with lance-shaped, saw-edged leaves and 
white flowers in spring resembling Hawttoms, height 3 to 6 ft , is 
the best known Japomca and tinctona have yellow flowers ^ They 
are not hardy, and need a sheltered place Fnable loam suits Pro- 
pagation IS by cuttings inserted in sandy soil under a bell-glass m 
autumn Plant m spnng 

Synthyns (sjhi-thy-ns Ord Scrophulanneae) A small genus of 
hardy herbaceous perennials suitable for semi-shady parts of the 
rockery The best-known species is remformis, with leathery 
toothed leaves and violet flowers m spnng, height 6 ms Ordinary 
fnable soil Propagation is by division m spnng 

Syringa, Lilac (se-t!n-ga Ord Oleaceae) An important genus 
Vulgaris IS the common Lilac and Persica the Persian Lilac There 
are many vaneties of the former and several forms of the latter 
See remarks under Lilac Among good modem species are Juhanae, 
Iliac, reflexa, rosy-hlac, Wilsomi, pink, and Wolfii, violet Yun- 
nanensis, pink, Emodi, white, 9 ft , Josikaea, lilac, 8 ft , and japomca, 
a late bloomer with Pnvet-scenl^d flowers, are other species of 
modem mterest 

Synnge A garden implement of much value in hot weather, when the 
occupants of vinenes, Peach-houses, Orchid-houses, and indeed 
plant-houses generally, benefit greatly by " dampmg down,” that is, 
synnging the glass, walls, and paths, about 3pm lliis creates a 
refreshingly humid atmosphere In many but not all cases the 
plants themselves are benefited by synnging In buying a synnge, 
it is worth while to consider getting one with a spraying as well as a 
plain nozzle, it can then be used for applying fungiddes and 
insecticides 
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Tabemaemontana (tSb-cr-nS-inSn-taii»a Ord Apocynacee) Hirt- 
honse shrubs, the best of which, coronana and its double variety 
flore pleno, are very useful, owing to the abundance of fragrant 
white dowers that they give in summer They grow 3 to 4 ft high 
Cnspa IS a fnnged variety of coronana Fibrous peat and loam in 
equal parts, with sand, make a good compost. !^opagation is by 
cutting inserted m heat in spnng or autumn under a bell-glass The 
young plants thus raised should be pmched to induce a compact 
habit The plants may be trimmed after floweimg, cutting out old 
flowered wood 

Tacsonia (tac-sb-nia Ord Passiflorese) Brilliant greenhouse climbers 
closely related to the Passifioras lliey look best when trained, not 
too stiffly and tightly, under a greefflliouse or conservatory roof 
Van Volxenu (grandis) is perhaps the most popular, it has large 
crimson flowers in summer, and thnves in a cool house Tnsi gnig 
(Passifiora insiguis), also crimson, likes rather more heat Mkmcata 
(ignea), scarlet, is good 

Compost They thrive m loam and sand and a fourth of 
decay^ manure and leafmould, and should be planted out in pre- 
ference to being kept m pots A deep bed should not be made, or 
the growth will be too luxanant, m any case thinnmg will be needed 
now and then The shoots which have flowered should be cut 
back to the old wood m wmto; and fresh flowenng growths will 
then push 

Propagation By cuttmgs of young shoots m spnng, in a warm, 
close case or under a bell-glass Or seed of Van Volxenu may be 
sown m gentle heat m spnng 

Enemas S^Tinging will tend to keqi mealy bug and red spider 
in check, but the house should be \aponsed with a cone or otherwise 
disinfected every fortnight through the growmg season 
Tagetes, Mangold (ta-je-tes Ord. Composits). The Afncan Marigold 
IS T erecta, and the French T patula, see Mangold and Annuals 
The vanety of T signata called pumila is popular, it grows about 
6 ms high, and covers itself with small orange-yellow flowers m 
summer, it may be grown from seed sown in a box m February, the 
seedhngs bemg pneked-off 2 ms apart, and planted out g ms apart 
m May, or sown outdoors m April or hlay. It xnH thnv e m almost 
any soil Golden Ring and Golden Gem are popular vaneties 
Tamanx, Tamansk (t 5 ,m-a-nx, t&m>a-nsk. Ord Tamansemese) 
Valuable shrubs for seaside plantmg, of dense habit Chmensis 
(japomca piumosa or simply plumosa) is quite hardy, and bears 
pink flowers freely m summer Gallica (the auglica, afneana, and 
pai-viflora of gardens) and hispida (kasbganca) are ^0 hardy, the 
former has pale pmk and the latter carmine-rose flowers The 
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variety of hispida called aestivalis, mauve, is very fine if pruned 
hard every spring It makes a good bed when mixed with Lihums 
umbellatum and tignnum Fentandra, rose, and tetandra, blush, 
pink buds, are also good If pentandra is cut back in spnng it grows 
5 ft high, and flowers m September The Tamansks like a sandy 
or chal% soil, and may be propagated by cuttings m a warm house 
or frame Plant in autumn or spnng 
Tanacetum, Tansy (tSn-fi-ce-tum Ord Composite) The Tansy is 
used for garnishing Roots may be purchased and planted in April 
Tanakaea (tan-a-k€-a Ord Saxifragese) The speaes radicans is a 
rare Japanese plant with charming plumes of white bloom in early 
summer, height 6 ms It is a nice subject for the rockery, where it 
will thnve in any fnable soil Propagation is by division m spnng 
Tangier Pea See Lathynis tingitanus 

Tar, Useful m gardens, coal tar as a preservative of wood, Stockholm 
tar as a dressing for wounds on trees made in pninmg or in excising 
canker 

Tor-distillates Important tar-oil insecticides See remarks under 
Apples While they certainly have the power of killing not only 
mjunous insects, but also their eggs, there is reason to suppose 
that by destroymg at the same time the parasites of red spider they 
lead to increased trouble from that pest 
Tarragon (Artemisia Dracunculus) Used in salads and for flavounng 
(see Herbs} Roots may be purchased and planted m April Ordinary 

soil 

Tassel Bush See Garrya elliptica 

Taxodium, Swamp Cypress (tax-6-dium Ord ComferB) Deciduous 
trees, the most popular of which, distichum, is a Cypress-hke plant, 
with a thick trunk and swollen base, often called the Swamp Cypress; 
denudatum, fastigiatum, pendulum, and nanum are varieties Hetero- 
phyilum and ^ucronatum are other species grown to some extent 
They like a moist situation, rarely thnving on hot, dry sites Propa* 
gation IS by seeds, cuttings, and layers Plant in autumn or spnng 
axus, Yew (tax«us Ord Comferse) Hardy evergreen trees, of 
interesting, if somewhat sombre, appearance The speaes baccata 
IS the common Yew of the churchyard, there are many vaneties of it, 
among which may be mentioned argentea, silver stnped, aurea, 
yellow, Dovastom, drooping, and its sub- vaneties aureo-pendula 
and vanegata, erecta, upnght, fastigiata, pyramidal, the Insh Yew, 
and Its vanegated forms, and inictu-luteo, with yellow fruit Cana- 
densis IS the Canadian Yew 

Yew Hedges The Yew is used a good deal as an mner hedge plant, 
and clipped into formal shapes, as in topiary work The drawback 
to its use as a boundary hedge is that it is poisonous to cattle and 
horses Small plants of the vanegated Yews look well in ^e border 
and in window-boxes The Yews are not particular as to soil 
Propagation By seed in spnng, cuttmgs in a frame m summer, or 
layers m autumn Speaal vaneties are mcreased by grafting 
Plant in autumn or spnng 
Tea Berry See Gaulthena procumbens 

Tecoma (te-co-ma Ord Bignomacc®) Twimng shrubs, with large 
showy tubular flowers Grandiflora (Bignoma grandiflora), scarlet, 
is nearly hardy, and may be grown outside except m cold places, 
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it flowers m summer Plant m spnng Jasroinoides, with white 
and red flowers in summer, should be grown m a greenhouse Radicans 
(Bignoma radicans), scarlet, summer, is hardy on a wall; praecox 
is an early and Thunbergi a late vanetj' of it Smithn is a hybrid, 
an erect shrub, with yellow orange-shaded flowers, in autumn and 
winter, in the greenhouse Height x8 ms The Tecomas like sandy 
loam, and are propagated by seeds or root cuttings 
Tecophilaea (tek-d-fil-ia Ord Haemodoraceae) The speaes Cyano- 
crocus, a pretty Crocus-like bulb, produces its blue, white-throated 
flowers m spnng on stems about 6 ms high, Leichthnn and Regeln 
am varieties of it They like a light, Arable loamy soil, and are 
propagated by seed m spnng or offsets while dormant They are 
good for rockery or frame culture 

Telekia. See Buphthalmum Telekia speciosa is the same as Buph- 
thalm nm speaosum, a hardy herbaceous perennial 
Telhma (tell-I-ma Ord Saxifragese} An ummportant genus, one 
speaes of which, however, grandiflora, a hardy perennial with 
greenish flowers m Apnl, about 2 ft high, is worth growing Propa- 
gation IS by seed, or division in spnng It hkes sandy peat 
Tenfajr Oaffo(U. See Daffodil, Narcissus obvallans 
Tendril A modified leaf with twining powers, as in the Pea 
Tennis, Lawn The formation of tennis-lawns and the care of the 
grass teereon are dealt with under Grass and Lawns, which see 
Terraces When a house is built on sloping ground, more or less levelhng 
is necessaiy, and it la not unusual to form a terrace in front of the 
pnncipal rooms, supported by a wall or bank With a large area 
available, more than one terrace may be made The levels may be 
laid out as gardens, and the walb planted with suitable climbers 
Testudinana, Elephant's Foot {tes-tfi-din-&-na Ord Dioscoreaceai) 
The speaes elephantipes (Tamus elepbantipes) is a singular plani 
with a large woody covenng to the rootstock, it is a deciduous climber 
with yellow flowers in summer, requiring a warm greenhouse Loam 
and peat in equal parte, with sand, suit Propagation is by cuttings 
under a bell-glass m spnng ‘ 

Teucnum, Gennander (teu-cri-um Ord Labiatae) Evergreen shrubs 
and herbaceous plants, of which Pohum (aureum), a herb or sub-shrub 
with downy leaves and yellow floweis m summer, height 1 ft , is the 
best known of the cultivated speaes Fro beans, blue flowers in 
summer, height 3 ft , is an evergreen, not quite hardy, but sometimes 
grown on an outside wall, it hkes a friable loamy soil Propagabon 
IS by cutbngs inserted m sandy soil under a handbght m summer 
The speaes Chamaedrys is the wild Germander 
Thalictrum, Meadow Rue (tbal-ic-trom Ord Ranancnlacem) Hardy 
herbaceous perennials, admired as much for their elegant fern-like 
foliage as for their flowers, which, however, axe also attracbve 
The most popular speaes, perhaps, is minus (adiantifohum), the 
foliage of which resembles the Maidenhair Fern , the yellow flowers 
are borne in early summer on stems about i ft high, there are 
several vaneties Auemonoides {Anemone thalictroides), with 
yellow flowers in early spring, and aquilegifohum, purple flowers m 
earlv summer, grow about i yard high, atropurpureum is a good 
dark vanety of the latter Dipterocarpura, rosv purple, with yellow 
anthers, growing 3 to 4 ft high, a hardy herbaceous perennial. 



introduced from China m 1907, has become popular, there is a ■white 
form, album Fendlen has fern-Iike foliage The Thalictrums are 
good for the herbaceous border, where they thrive in fnable loamy 
soil Propagation is by seed or by division of the rootstock in spnng 
Thermometer. An instrument for registering the temperature There 
are 3 scales in use the Fahrenheit, in which the freezing point of 
i^ater is 32®, and the boihng point sra®, the Riaumur, freezing point 
0°, and the boihng point 80®, and the Centigrade or Celsius, freezing 
point 0®, boihng point 100® The Fahrenheit is used m tlus work 
Thermometers should be fixed in a central position m a house, and 
shaded from the sun A “plunging” thermometer, with a long 
perforated tube, is made for testing the heat of beds 
Thermopsis (ther-m6p-sis Ord Leguminosae), The species montana 
IS a silky-haired perennial with yellow flowers in late spnng, height 
z8 ms Ordinary soil Propagation is by seeds under glass in 
spnng For T labunufolia see Piptanthus nepalensts. 

Thmmng. A practice which becomes the more necessary the thicker 
the plants come up Crowded plants are rarely good. Thin sowing 
saves much labour in thinning Thinning is best done when the 
soil is moist See remarks under Annuals, Vegetables, etc 
Thistle, Globe. See Eclunops 
Thistle, Melon. See Cactus (Melocactns) 

Thorn. The best garden Thoms, of which Double Scarlet is t3rpical, 
are among the best of small flower-garden trees Nurserymen offer 
prepared standards with straight stems suitable for planting between 
November and March inclusive They should bo staked securely 
See also Crataegus 

Thom Apple. See Datura Stramonium 
Thorn, Box. See Lyaum 

Thorn, Evergreen. See Crataegus and Pyracantha. 

Thorn, Glastonbury. See Crataegus 
Thrift, See Armena mantima 

Tbrips. A small, lively insect (Hehotbnps Adonidum) which infests 
both the foliage and flowers of many plants, indoors and out 
Vigorous synn^ng and vaporising with cones or fumigating at 
fortnightly intervals from April to October under glass will keep it 
in subjection Outdoors, synngiug with a paraffin emulsion is good 
(see Paraffin) Peas sometimes succumb to thnps when languishing 
in poor or dry soil. With hqiud manure and mulchmgs they malce a 
better fight 

Throatwort, See Trachelium 
Thuja (Thujopsis) See Thuya 

Thunbergia (thtin-bSr-gia Ord. Acanthac»») Beautiful evergrera 
warm-house chmbers The most popular is alata, which bears yellow 
flowers m summer, alba, white, and aurantiaca, orange, are vaneties 
of it Although they are perennials, they are best treated as annuals 
Cocciuea, scarlet, erecta (Meyema erecta), orange and blue, fragrans, 
white, sweet, and grandiflora, blue, are other good speaes They 
may ^ grown against low pillars Alata is good for hanging baskets, 
and may be grown m a cool house Propagation is by seeds sown m 
a warm house or frame in spnng, or by cuttings m a warm case m 
summer Loam, with a third of peat, and a httle decayed manure 
or leafmould, suits 
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Thunder Plant. See Sempervivum tectorum 
Thunia. Now classed with Phaias, which see 

Thuya, Arbor ViUe (thQ-y-a Ord Conifene) Hardy evergreen 
Conifers, one of which, occidentalis, is the well-known American 
Arbor Vitae, sometimes grown as a garden hedge (sec Hedges) There 
are numerous vaneties of it, among whidh dumosa (pygmaea), 
encoides, lutea, nana, pendula, argenteo-vanegata, and aureo-vane- 
gata may be mentioned Orientals (Biota onentalis), the Chinese 
Arbor Vitae, also has many vanefaes, notably argenteo-vanegata, 
aureo-vanegata, elegantissima, pendnla, and pygmaea Dolabrata 
IS a handsome Thuya, and its vanegated form is good, these are 
suitable for lawn trees Gigantea (the Lobbu of nurserymen) is 
the largest speaes, and has several vanebes Botanists now call it 
plicata Thuyas like fertile, well-drained loamy soil Propagation 
IS by seed m a frame m sprmg and cuttmgs in a frame m summer 
Thuyopsis. The speaes dolabrata is the same as Thuya dolabrata; 
see above 

Thyme, Thymus (ty-mus Ord Labiate) Aromatic shrubs, used 
both for the kitchen and flower garden Vulgans is the common 
garden Thyme, and atnodoms the Lemon Thyme Serpyllum, 
pink, and its vaneties albas, white, atropurpurens, purple, coccmeus, 
red. lanuginosus, woolly, and vanegatus, vane^ted leaves, are 
used as carpeters on the rockery They are not particular as to soil 
Propagation is by seed in spring, also by cnttmgs and division 
Thyrsacanthus ruWans (thur-sa-can-thus Ord Acanthace®) A 
winter-flowenng hothouse plant with scarlet flowers in wmter, 
height about a ft Peat and loam in eqnal parts, with sand, suit 
Propagation is by cuttmgs in a warm case m summer 
Tiarella, Foam Flower (e-ar-ella Ord Saxifrageas) The species 
cordifoha is a beautiful hardy herbaceous perennial, with white 
flowers m feathery racemes m sprmg, when it is one of the best 
ornaments of the border or rockery Peaty soil suits it Propaga- 
tion IS by division in spnng 

Tiboucbina (ti-bou-chl-na Ord Melastomacese) Evergreen shrubs, 
smtable for the roof of a warm greenhouse or conservatory Elegans 
and semidecandra (Pleroma macranthum), both with purple flowers 
m summer, are the best, there is a good vanety of the latter called 
flonbunda Loam and peat m equal parts, with sand, suit Pk>- 
pagabon is by cuttings m a close case m summer. 

Tiger Flower See Tigndia 

Tiger Lily. See Lihum bgiinnm , 

Tigndia (tt-giid-ia Ord Indes) Short-hved, but richly-marked 
flowers, blooming late m summer They are fairly hardy, thriving 
in sandy, fnable, well-drained sal m a sunny spot, but not reliable 
m cold, damp soil Conchiflora, the shell flower, yellow spotted with 
red, grandiflora alba, white, spotted, grandiflora rosea, pink; and 
Pavonia, red with darker spots, are good sorts They may be 
obtained from bulb-dealers and planted m autumn 
Tflia, Lime, Linden (tfl-ia Ord Tiliaceae) See Lime Tree 
Tdlandsia (iil]-4nd-sia Ord Bromeliace®) Hothouse evergreens, 
with nchly coloured leaves and bracts Peat and loam m equal 
parts, with sand and small crocks, suit Propagabon is by suckers 
m sprmg Corallma (Vnesia coralhna), Lmdem, splendens, and 
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tessellata are a few of the best species There are many handsome 
hybnds, such as Duchartrei, Rex, and splendida 

XiltL One can understand a beginner m digging sighing, as he surveys 
a piece of rough, uneven ground, covered with weeds, for the moment 
when the spade can be laid aside at the end of a completed task and 
hghter tools taken in hand for the final tillage And more especially 
can one understand this after his first spell of work, which has 
probably caused a disagreeable stiffness, and, having most likely 
been continued too long, has left an uncomfortable feehng of lassitude. 
But one can also understand that as the end of the digging draws 
near a feeling of regret asserts itself Directly expenence has taught 
how much work can be done with advantage at each spell — and 
by the time wisdom has come into her own the muscles will 
have accustomed themselves to the action of hftmg and turmng 
spadefuls of soil— -stiffness and lassitude will both vamsh Every 
bout will be anticipated with pleasure Each breadth of freshly 
turned ground, high yet even, i^l arouse a senbment of pnde and 
satisfaction 

But the digging is only the first stage of the tillage and presently 
rake and hoe must have their turn They will be satisfactory if the 
digging has been good, but not otherwise 

It IS next to impossible to get a good tilth out of a badly dug 
piece of ground When frost has been at work on a plot dug 
in autumn or winter and left m a lumpy state, one generally fin^ 
that it crumbles readily under the r^e, but not dways Some 
diggers ndge the soil m order to give the firost a better chance of 
getting well into it Ridging answers best on a gentle slope, where 
superfluous water can escape quickly It is not always satisfactory 
on a low site where water hes on the surface for long penods m wet 
winters, because the sod gets into a greasy state and frost does not 
penetrate freely Thmk twice, therefore, before ndgmg ground 
If new to the neighbourhood, it might be worth while to ascertain 
the general local practice 

There are soils the tilth of which can only be won by making 
additions m the form of leafmould, or mortar rubbish, or road 
sweepmgs, or lime or wood ashes When the soil will not crumble 
under the spade and obstinately refuses to break down under hoe 
and rake, as may happen with clays which are dug late after a wet 
spring and are hardened immediatdy by dry winds, add hme and 
gnt and after the next ram try again, then reward may follow 

The tool known as the Canterbury hoe proves very helpful in 
reducing stiff soil Or a heavy wooden hay-rake may be used with 
advantage Afterwards, the small iron rake comes in It should 
be used with the handle near the horizontal, not near the vertical 
At about 35® the worker can sweep the rake evenly up and down, 
himself at a comfortable stoop, and the soil is left smooth and 
level 

Tipula (Daddy-long-legs) See Daddy-long-legs 

Tithonia (ti-1hd-ma Ord Composite) Tbe species speciosa, 4 to 
6 ft high, with bnUiant orange flowers m summer, may be grown as 
a half-hardy annual, sowmg m heat, in February, and hardemng m 
a frame before plantmg out m May or June. It should have a 
fertile, loamy soil 
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Toad. A fnend of the gardener, as it feeds on slugs and insects For 
this reason it is sometimes put mto plant-houses 
Toadfiaii;. See Lmana 
Tobacco See Nicotiana 

Todea (t6-dea Ord Fihces) Filmy ferns, requiring to be grown ra 
a close case in a saturated atmosphere (see Ferns} Superba is the 
best, but hymenophylloides is also good 
Tomato (Lycopersicum esculentum) Strictly, the Tomato is a fruit, 
but it IS more often used as a vegetable, and is accepted as such at 
shows No fruit or vegetable developed m such an astonishmg way 
during the last few years of the 19th century as the Tomato From 
being httle more than a botamcal cunosity it progressed until it 
became one of the most considerable items in the great industry of 
market gard enin g Hundreds of acres of glass houses are devoted 
to its culture, and it is grown m the majonty of private gardens 
A native of South Amenca, the Tomato is a tender plant m Northern 
climes, and it is unfortunately hable to fungoid diseases, which are 
worst m cool, damp summers This renders outdoor culture 
precanous 

Diseases ' Sterilising Much can be done to keep mdoor Tomatoes 
healthy by groivmg them in sterilised soil, and where trouble from 
eel-worm, " sleepy disease." and other peste is persistent, it is worth 
w^e for those who grow on a large scale to go to the expense of 
stenhsation. which is effected by heating, either with steam or 
by babang If the soil is to be steamed it should be heated to a 
temperature of aio" for several hours See the Journal of the 
Mimstry of Agnculture, October 1929 The only disease that is 
likely to attack plants m sterilised soil is yellow spot (Cladosponum 
fulvum), and this can be kept under by mamtaimng proper ventila- 
tion and avoiding too damp an atmosphere Should it appear, 
dost with green sulphur w^e the leaves are damp White fly 
(Aleyrodes) is a still more senous pest, best subdued by funugating 
the house with Cyanogas or other special compounds, see directions 
on the receptacles It is a great aid to keeping indoor Tomatoes 
healthy to maintain a bnsk, fresh, buoyant temperature, and this 
may necessitate hghting the boiler fire sometimes even in summer 
when the weather is chdly and " muggy " 

Compost Flam loamy soil, with not^g beyond a slight admixture 
of potash (i lb of sulphate of potash per barrow-load), suits Tomatoes 
In market culture the plants are generally planted 24 by z 6 ms 
apart in large houses, but if grown in pots, let lo-m be the largest 
sire, and when the plants are shifted to them from smaller pots do 
not fill up at once, wait until they are rootmg freely, then give a 
top-dressmg 

Propagation Tomatoes are generally propagated by seed, but 
cuttings are occasionally used in autumn by those who want winter 
Tomatoes The seed is sown in wmter or sprmg, according to the 
season when the crop is required For very early crops the seed 
should be sown in Januaiy or February, for summer crops m March 
The first sowings may be made m a propagatmg pit, heated frame, 
or warm house, the latter in a cool bouse 
Potting and Stopping The plants should be pricked off a few inches 
apart into shallow boxes when they begm to crowd each other and 
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pott&d separately when they touch each other again Care should 
be taken not to over-water in spring Each plant wiU need a strong 
stake As fast as the side shoots show in the axils of the leaves they 
should be nipped out. so that the plants are kept to one stem Flower 
clusters will appear in short shoots on the main stem When 3 
bunches of fruit are formed the following mixture of chenucal manure 
may be prepared, spnnkled over the soil, and watered in twice a 
week 1^ part superphosphate, i part sulphate of ammoma, ^ part 
sulphate of potash 

Outdoor Culhvahon Plants for outdoor cultivation may be raised 
similarly to the others, and either put into 5-m pots in April or into 
fairly deep boxes They may be planted out about the beginning 
of June, a httle earlier or later according to the distnct They may 
be set z8 ms apart against a south or west wall, or in rows alternately 
27 ins and 18 ms apart (to facihtate workmg), the plants i ft apart, 
and supported with strong stakes m the open In either case it wiU 
probably be found convement to stop them at about 4 ft high The 
side shoots may be suppressed as in the case of pot plants If 
sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture towards the end of June, and again 
at the middle of July if the weather is damp, disease can be kept 
at bay, but it is not dangerous in dry seasons Rich soil should be 
avoided, and a light dressing of superphosphate and sulphate of 
potash, 2 oz of the former to i of the latter per square yard, will be 
better than much farmyard manure The soil should be made firm 
round the plants Reduce the fohage to hasten npenmg, but do not 
do so in large quantities at one time, do it by degrees 

Gaihmng Fruit The fruit should be gathered while it is in the 
yellowish-green stage it will then colour and npen quickly off 
the plants 

Fruit Cracking This is to some mcteut a matter of vanety, some 
sorts bemg susceptible and others not but it may also arise from 
irregular supphes of water, the skm hardemng in drought, and the 
cortex swellmg and ruptunng the skm when abundant water m the 
form of ram or otherwise reaches the plants 


TOOLS AND APPLIANCES 

An adequate supply of tools and apphauces is essential to the 
proper management of a garden Scarcely less important is the 
care of these articles W^e this or that tool can be dispensed 
with m one particular garden or another, it is quite certam that 
few gardens of any size can dispense witb the following 

Spade A really good spade, hght but of high-quality steel and 
therefore calculated to bear any reasonable stram, is mvaluable 
A heavy, clumsy, blunt tool doubles the work With the spade 
there should-be a scraper, which can be made at home A Spear 
and Jackson Neverbend No 3 ^ade meets the requirements of 
most people 

Fork In our remarks on Diggmg, Bastard-trenching, and Soil, 
it was made clear that a fork is sometimes a more suitable tool 
for the occasion than a spade, and vice versa Both tools should 
be available If there has to be a sacrifice, the spade may go, and 
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a fiat-tined Scotch fork with 4 prongs chosen, because it is a good 
tool for general digging and is ^0 suitable for taking up manure and 
for Uftmg Potatoes This is a rather heavy tool, and for light 
diggmg alone a round^tined fork may be preferred The Neverbend 
forks are reliable 

Rake An iron-toolhed rake of 12 teeth, mounted on a strong 
ash handle, will meet general requirements, but m large places it is 
desirable to have also a a-ft heavy wooden rake with long handle, 
because it wiU be useful for crumblmg heavy soil m addition to its 
more legitimate service with grass and hay 
Hoes The hoe, known vanously as flat, plate, and Dutdb, m two 
sizes, 4-m and 6-m , will be useful for shallow hoeing, but there 
should also be a swan-neck 5-m or 6-m draw hoe, as this will be 
useful for earthing Potatoes as well as for hoeing On heavy soils 
a prong hoe, m some districts called a Canterbury hoe, will be valuable, 
both for breaking up clods and for earthing A hand hoe is service- 
able for work among Omons Buco, Caxton. Planet, and other 
" Cultivators " are commg mto favour for scarifying soil and while 
not essential certainly serve a purpose 
Pnmtftg Implements A medium-size stagshom-handled prunmg- 
kmfe with curved blade is indispensable if much pninmg is to be 
done, there may even be two, one bemg of the sheath non-dosmg 
and ^e other of the closmg type A pair of secateurs, medium size 
(6} or 7 m ). will also be useful A pair of short-handled Gooseberry 
pruners will be helpful, and not for Goosebemes alone With many 
large trees to deal with, a pair of pruners with 6-ft handles will be 
necessary In similar circumstances an x8-in double-edged prumng- 
saw will do good work 

A medium-size buddmg-kmfe must not be forgotten if fruit trees 
or Rose stocks have to be budded 
Shears A pair of Z2-m for hedges and of 3-ft grass edgers will 
be required 

For Grass See Grass, Mowers and Mowmg, and Rollers 
Synnge, Sprayer So far as small places are concenied, these can 
be m one, as represented by the Abol and other combined sprayers, 
which are provided with alternative nozzles, providing rose, jet, and 
spray 18 in by 1^ lu is a suitable size For large cultures, knapsack 
or even larger sprayers will be needed 
Watercans and Barrows The Haws Patent watercan in two sazes, 
I pmt and 2 quarts, will meet most requirements An i8-gaIlon 
water-barrow with wrought-iron frame and wheel will be valuable 
For hose, Merryweather Armoured, Leyland Moulded, or Rehance 
Rubber Company Black Adder uulankable, will serve 
Other tools and appliances may be 

Wheelbarrow Billhook Grasshook 

Thermometer Daisy extractor Sharpenmg-hone 

Trowel Reel and pm Trug basket 

Besom Powder bellows Ram gauge 

Scythe and stone Edgmg-iron for grass Dibber 

A dry and well-ventilated tool store, with provision for suspendmg 
the tools and with oily waste available for cleamng, is important 
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Top-dressing. A substitute for repotting 2 ins of the top soil u 
removed from the contents of a £ower-pot, and fresh compost apphed 
Fruit and other trees, also shrubs, are often benefited by mulchings 
of fresh compost or manure 

Topiary Work. The prumng of trees and shrubs into fanciful or formal 
shapes It is an old practice which has enjoyed a revival in recent 
years, but is not to be recommended for general adoption Yew, 
Box, and Holly are the piucipal subjects 
Torch Lily. See l^phofia 
Torch Thistle. See Cactus (Cereus) 

Torema (to-rS-ma Ord Scrophulannese) Pretty hothouse her- 
baceous perenmals, suitable for pots and hanging baskets Asiatica,^ 
purple, summer, z ft , fiava (Ba^om), yellow, dark throat, summer,' 
I ft , and Fourmen, purple, blue, and yellow, summer, x ft , are the 
most popular species, there is a vanety of the latter called compacta 
Loam and peat m equal parts, with sand, suit Propagation is by 
seeds m a warm house or frame m spnng, or by cuttings 
Torreya, Fetid Yew (torrey-a Ord Comfers) A small genus of 
Comfers, handsome, but of unpleasant odour, particularly in the 
case of taxifolia, the Yew-leaved Stmking Cedar Califomica, 
grandis and nucifera are other species All hke a sheltered place 
Ordinary friable soil Propagation is by seeds sown m spnng 
Plant in spnng 

Trachehum, Throatwort (trak-S-lium. Ord Campanulaceas) The 
species caemleum is a greenhouse herbaceous perenmal, growing 
about 2 ft high, with hght blue flowers m summer and autumn. 
Album IS a white vanety Loam, with sand and a fourth of leaf- 
mould. suits Propagation is by seeds m a warm house or frame 
m spnng. or by cuttings m spnng, young plants should be stopped 
to induce a compact habit 

Trachycaipus (traky-cSr-pus Ord Palmae) Fan palms Excelsa 
(Fortunei) is the same as Chamaerops humilis, and may be grown 
outdoors m mild, sheltered places only Marfrana should be kept 
m a greenhouse Loam, with sand and a third of peat, smts Propa- 
gation IS by seeds m heat 

Tradescantia, Spiderwort (tr&d-es-c&n-tia Ord Commelmaceas) 
Vigorous herbaceous perennials, one of which, zebnna (Zebnna 
pendula), is favoured for hanging baskets, it may be grown in pots 
stood in ornamental vases in rooms, its foliage is prettily stnped, 
and its habit pendulous, if given sufficient water it grows luxunantly, 
and forms a new shoot at every broken tip, it may therefore be 
propagated readily by cuttings Regmae ako has pretty leaves 
Virgmiana (virgimca) is the popular hardy Spiderwort, it grows 
about z ft high, and has blue flowers m spnng, there are several 
vaneties, including a white and a double They will thnve m 
ordinary soil, and are propagated by dmsion in spnng 
Tragopogon, Goat's Beard (trago-p6-gon Ord Composite) Pom- 
fohum IS the Salsify, which see Pratensis is the common Shepherd's 
Clock Both are bienmals, with yellow flowers m late spnng 
Ordinary soil Propagation by seed m spnng 
Transpiration The passage of water from the leaves of plants in the 
form of vapour See a modem work on Botany 
Traveller’s Joy. See Qematis Vitalba 
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Tree Ivy, Tlus is Hedera arborea, of vrhich dirysopbylla and elegan- 
tissima, sometunes grovra as standards, are vanefaes See Ivy 

Tree Mallow- See Lavatera arborea 

Tree of Heaven. See Ailanthns glandnlosns 

Tree Paeony. See Paeony 

Trees are known as park or forest trees are not wanted in small 

gardens, because they deprive plants of sun and food But room 
should be found for a few ornamental trees, selected from Copper 
Beech, vanegated Maple (Acer Negundo vanegata). Tree of Heaven 
(Ailanthus glandulosus), cnmson and white Thoms, Laburnum, 
Tulip Tree (Lmodendrou), Magnoha, Purple-leaved Plum, Robmia, 
Almond, and Ijlac It is rare to see any of these approaching the 
dimensions of the park trees, nnlesa it is the Copper Beech, but all 
have beautiful dowers or foliage to recommend them 
The e\ergreen cone-beanng trees (Conifers) are excellent for the 
flower garden, because of their compact grov^, graceful form, and 
handsome le^age The Cedar (Cedrus), Jumper, Cypress (Cu- 
pressus). Pines and Firs (Abies, Picea, and Pmus), Monkey Puzzle, 
Larch (Lanx), Welhngtoma, Yew (Taxus), Maidenhair Tree (Ginkgo), 
and Thu3'a are f amili ar examples Conifers should not be set amongrt 
shrubs, but given isolated positions Standard Thoms, Laburnums, 
Purple-leaved Plum, Rowan or Mountain Ash, False Acaaa, and 
Almond may, however, be planted abundantly in shrubbenes to 
break up the uniformity In this connection, too, the fruit genera 
may be considered P^s flonbunda, P spectabflis and P Schei- 
det^en are beautiful trees, and so is the Bird Cherry. If a large, 
fast-growing tree is wanted for a boundary, the Lombardy Poplar 
might be considered, if planted a yard apart and the heads pruned at 
about 10 ft high they soon make a screen. 

The pnuapal trees of all classes are dealt with under their own 
names throughout the book To calculate the capaaty of timber 
m cubic feet take a quarter of the girth at the centre of the tree and 
deduct ij ms for the bark Multiply the quotient by the length of 
the bole m feet 
Trefoil. See Tnfohum 

Trellis Expanding wooden trellis, which ironmongers and seedsmen 
supply, is useful for forming screens and shelters qmckly It should 
be covered with climbers as speedily as possible, to take off the 
stiffness The trellis should be secured to strong uprights, and 
should be pamted green or creosoted 
Trenching See remarks under Bastard-tren ching 
Tnchinium (tri-km-ium Ord Amarantaceae) The species Manglesi 
IS a charming httle greenhouse perennial with fluffy pmk flowers in 
June, height 9 ms It hkes loam and peat m equal parts, with sand 
Propagation is by seeds or root cuttmp with heat m sprmg 
Tnchomanes, Bristle Fem (tii-k 5 m-an-es Ord Fihces) Beautiful 
ferns, one of the most popular of which is radicans, the Killamey 
Fem, a wilding in Ireland, Andrewsu, enspum, and dilatatum are 
vaneties of it They hke a humid atmosphere, with shade Fibrous 
peat suits them, over abundance of drainage See also Ferns 
Tncuspidana (tri-cus-pi-da-na Ord Tihacem) The species depen- 
dens, with pendulous white fnnged flowers in spring, 4-6 ft. high, 
and lanceolata (Cnnodendron Hookenanum), with droopmg coral-red 
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flo^veis in spnng, 4-6 ft , are beautiful evergreen shrubs, requiring a 
wall, or a sheltered position on a large rockery, except in mild 
districts They do best m peat and loam Propagation is by 
cuttings in sandy soil under a handiight in summer Plant m spring 
Tricyrtis (tri-cer-tis Ord LUiaceas) The most popular species is 
hirta, a hardy herbaceous perenmal, with white, puiple-spotted 
flowers in autumn, height about 2 ft It thnvea in sandy soil on the 
rockery, and is propagated by division m spnng 
Tnentalis, Wintergreen (ti 1 -en-t 5 -hs Ord Pnmulace®) A small 
genus of hardy herbaceous perennials, suitable for a shady part of 
the rockery, in loamy soil Amencana" and europaea both have 
white flowers m summer, and grow about 9 ins high Propagation 
IS by seed or division under glass m sprmg 
Tnfohum, Trefoil, Clover (fcii-fo-hum Ord Leguminoss) The 
Clovers are, of course, more important as farm than as garden plants, 
but one or two are good enough for the rockery, notably alpmum, 
pmk, and pannomcum, yellow and white, both early summer 
bloomers Hybndum is the Alsike, and repens the white Clover, 
the latter is often used as Shamrock, although the yellow suckhng, 
minus, has perhaps better claims They grow in or dinar y soil, and 
are propagated by seed m spring 

Tnlhum, American Wood Lily (trill-ium Ord Liliacea) The species 
grandiflorum is a beautiful and distinct plant, admirably adapted for 
cool, shady positions m the woodland or wild garden The flowers 
are large and pure white, borne in May, height 9 ms The bulte 
may be planted 2 ms deep and 6 ms apart in autumn Other 
specie are erectum, purphsh red, i ft , erythrocaipum (undulatum) 
red-frmted, 6 ms , recurvatum, marbled leaves, t h , and stylosum, 
rose, 1 ft 

Triteleia (tri-tel-I-a, commonly tri-tS-le-a Ord Lihaces) These 
bulbs are now included with Brodiaeas by botamsts They are 
pretty dwarf bulbs, blooming in spring, good for rockenes and the 
front of borders Uniflora is the best-known species, the white 
flowers are delicately suffused with lilac and have a pleasant perfume, 
violacea is a darker variety They may be planted 2 ins deep and 
6 ^ apart m autumn, or grown 3 m a pot. and treated like other 
indoor bulbs, for flowenng in winter under glass 
Tnticum, Wheat, Couch (trit-i-cum Ord Gramme®) This genus 
mcludes a beneficent plant m vulgare, the Wheat Plant, and a 
troublesome one in repens See Couch Grass 
Tritoma See Kniphofia 

Ttfroma, Crocosma (tri-t6-nla Ord Inde®) The species aurea, which 
bears long, graceful racemes of orange-coloured flowers m summ*, 
is a bright and popular plant It is hardy m warm, sunny spots, 
and in well-drained, fnable soil It is well worth growing in pots 
for ibe cool greenhouse, and may be given the general bulb treatment, 
see Bulbs Crocata is also an orange-coloured species 
Trochodendron (trd-k6-den-dron Ord Trochodendracea) The only 
species is aralioides, a semi-hardy evergreen shrub with Aralta-bke 
leaves and greenish flowers in spnng, height 4 to 6 ft It likes peaty 
soil Propagation is by layers m autumn Plant m spnng 
TroUius, Globe Flower (troU-ius Ord Ranunculace®) Useful hardy 
herbaceous plants, with bnghi yellow or orange flowers m spnng 
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Asiaticus has deep yellow and ctiropaeus pale yellow flowers in late 
spring or early summer, height about r8 ms There are several 
vaneties of both, aurantiacus, orange yellow, japomcns (Fortnnei) 
and double form, and Orange Globe are forms of asiaticus Albidns, 
Newiy Giant, superbus, and flore pleno are forms of enropaeus 
Pumilus, yellow, i ft , is a dwarf sp^es They will grow m most 
soils but like a moist dayey or boggy mould Propagation is by 
division m antnmn 

Tropaeoltun, Tnd»an Cress, Garden Kasturtium (tr6-pae^Inm Ord. 
Geramaceae). As is stated under Kastmtium, that generic name 
belongs to the Water Cress, and the garden Nastmtiums are really 
Tropaeolnms The genns is a large one, and mdudes both hardy 
and tender, annual and perennial, speaes Adnncnm (cananense, 
peregnnum) is the Canary Creeper, a nearly hardy anneal raised 
from seed m a greenhouse or frame m spring Azurenm is a 
greenhouse perennial, blue, autumn bloomer, grandxflorum is a large 
vanety of it Jarrattu is also a greenhouse perenmal, with orange 
flowers Lobbianum is a scarlet greenhouse annual; there are many 
vaneties, of which Brilliant and Firefly are good ^ajus and mmus 
are the taU and dwarf hardy annual Nasturtinms respectively (sec 
Nasturtiums and Annuals) Polyphyllum is a prostrate tnberous* 
rooted hardy perenmal with yellow flowers and silvery foliage 
An exceedingly beautiful plant, it should be planted g ms deep m a 
sunny spot m the rockery Speaosnm is the beautiful llame 
Nasturtium a hardy perennial, which thrives m Scotland and the 
Lake Distnct of England, and m cool places m southern England 
It will not endure hot son and dry soil, but must have semi-shade 
and cool soil It likes peat Tncolomm is a hardy perennial with 
scarlet and orange flowers The tuberous-rooted speaes should be 
lifted and stored m autumn, they may be propagated b> division. 
The annuals are raised from seed m sprmg All thnve m friable 
loam 

Trowel A useful tiansplantmg tool, with which plants can be shifted 
without shaking the soil from the roots 
Truffles. An edible fungus, growing beneath the surface of the soil, 
often m the shade of Bee^ frees, and found with the aid of small 
trained dogs 

Trumpet Creeper. See Tecoma 
Trumpet Flower. See Bjgnoma 
Trumpet Hone3rsuckIe. See Lomcera sempervirens 
Truss An umbel of flowers, each flow er-stem sprmging from a common 
centre 

Tsuga (tsu-ga Ord Conifers) Hardy evergreens Canadensis (Abies, 
Picea, and Pmus canadensis) is the Hemlc^ Sprnce, there are many 
garden vaneties, of which a few of the best are albo-spica, white- 
tipped, gracilis, droopmg, and nana, dwarf Hookenana, Merten- 
siana (Abies Albertiana and Mertensiana), and Pattomana, the 
Califorman Hemlock Spruce, are also popular kmds The culture 
IS the same as for Pmes, see J^us 

Tuber A fleshy underground stem contaimug buds, e g the Potato 
Tuberose (Pohanthes tuberosa) A fragrant, pure white bulbous 
flower, with long flower-stems, which nse m summer The bulbs are 
procurable in winter and spring, and should be potted smgly like 
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HTacmths and given the general bulb treatment; see Bulbs They 
are quite easy to manage The favourite variety Pearl has double, 
fragrant flowers Charming for bouquets, wreaths and general 
cut-flower work, 

Tuhp, Tuhpa (tfl-li-pa Ord Lihaces) The Tuhp grows rapidly m 
favour every year as a garden flower, and runs the Daflfodil an 
increasingly hard race for supremacy Its great value lies in the 
fact that by making a choice of vaneties we can have Tulips in bloom 
from mid-Apnl to June Moreover, we can have plants with flower- 
stems I ft high and vaneties 3 ft high Few flowers have a wider 
range of colouis than the Tulip, but it does not give us blue 
Pot Ctdtun The early Dutch vauieties, beginning with the Due 
van Thols, are the most suitable Pot 3 to 5 bulbs in a 5-in or 6-in 
pot, using a compost of 3 parts fibrous loam, i leafmould or decayed 
manure, and sand, and plunge m coco-nut-fibre refuse for a few 
weeks, withdrawing when the tips are about x m high The plants 
sometimes throw abortive flowers, but this rarely happens with large, 
well-npened bulbs, unless there has been a senous error in culture, 
such as keeping the plants too long in fibre, forcing them too hard, 
or giving insufficient water 

Culture in Fibre The early Dutch, equally with the late Cottage 
and Darwin Tulips, can be grown admirably in the prepared fibre 
sold by bulb-dealers if it is thoroughly moistened through and 
through at the start, and the bowls are kept in the dark for 6 to 8 
weeks afterwards It may be remarked that Bntish-grown Tulips 
are quite as good as Dutch, and the buyer must not be alarmed by 
their loose skins, which do not afiect the fiowenng 
After Fiowenng Tulips differ from Hyacinths m bulbmg freely 
after fiowenng, and consequently any good vaneties should be kept 
If the soil is good, and the season not a very dry one, they are some- 
bmes better the second year than the first 
May Tuhps The Cottage and Darwin Tulips make grand beds, 
there are plenty of annuals (see Annuals), which may be raised m 
readiness for planting out in June, so ^at no one need hesitate 
to plant late Tulips freely on ground that they occupy the beds 
too long For hints on the use of Tulips with other plants m beds, 
see Beds and Bedding-out They n^e noble colour groups m 
borders 

The following are beautiful early Dutch sin^e Tulips, smtable 
for pots, bowls, and beds 


Bmnnhilde, flamed buff 
Chrysolora, yellow 
Cottage Maid, pink, dwarf 
Couleur de Cardmal, cardinal 
Due van Thol, red and yellow, 
also other colours 
Dussart, enmson 
Hector, carmine 

Joost van Vondel, stnped, also 
white form 

Keizer’s Kroon, red and yellow 
La Boule d'Or, yellow 
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Le Rfive, lilac 
Ophir d'Or, yeUow 
Pmk Beauty, rose and white 
Pottebaker, white 
„ yellow 
Prmce de Ligny, yellow 
Proserpine, yellow 
Rose Lmsante, rose 
Thomas Moore, orange 
Van der Neer, purple mauve 
Vermilion Brilliant, scarlet 
White Swan, white 



The foUovrmg are good early double or semi-double varieties 


Blanche H&tive, vrhite 
La Candeur, white 
Lord Beaconsfield, cense 
Reme des Roses, rose 
Rex Rubroram, red 

The Parrot Tulips 


Salvator Rosa, rose 
Toumesol, red and yellow 
„ yellow 
Yellow Rose, sweet 

should also be borne m mind 


The following are splendid May bloomers 


Baronne de la Tonnaye, cnmson, 
purple edge 
Beethoven, lilac rose 
Bouton d'Or, deep yellow 
Caledoma, carding 
Clara Butt, salmon rose 
Ergnste, hehotrope 
Fire Flame, smoky rose, mid- 
season 

Gemenana lutea, yellow 
„ major, scarlet 
Inglescombe Pink 
,. Yellow 
La MerveiUe, coppery, sweet 
La Tuhpe Noire, purple 
Le R6ve, mauve 


Loveliness, lilac pink 
Maiden's Blush, white, rose edge 
Margaret (Gretchen), pale pink 
Mrs Krelage, manve, white edge 
Mrs Moon, yellow 
Orange King, orange 
Pnde of Haarlem, crimson 
Rev H Ewbank, lilac 
Sensation, bronze 
Summer Beauty, rose flake 
Sunset, apncot 
The Sultan, maroon 
Unique, white with yellow flame, 
resembhng Bnmnhilde 
Velvet Kmg, plum colour 
Walter T Ware, orange 


Tuhps are, however, bemg actively developed by florists, and 
new varieties appear frequently See exhibits at shows and displays 
in nursenes and pubhc g^ens 
Tulip Tree See Linodeu^n 

Tumca Saafraga (tQ-m-ca Ord Caiyophyllese) A pretty hardy 
perenmal for the rockery, with white flowers in summer, height 
3 ins Alba plena is a double white form They like sandy loam 
Propagation is by seed in spring 
Turban, See Ranunculus 
Turf See Grass and Lawn 
Turkey Oak. See Oak and Quetcus Ceizis 
Turk's Cap Lily. See Lihum Martagou 

Turnip (Brassica Rapa) A useful vegetable, well adapted for culture 
as a " catch crop " between Peas, but also suitable* for bemg sown 
in beds Coming mto use m 6 or 8 weeks from sowmg, Tuixups axe 
handy for coming between two long-season crops They may, for 
instance, be sown m late summer on ground from which a crop has 
been cleared, and give produce the same autumn The soil need not 
be heanly manured, but it should be raked fine and the seed sown 
i m deep, i or should sow zoo ft. in lines Outdoor sowings may 
begm m sheltered spots m February if the ground is dry enongh, and 
contmue until September 

Flea Beetle The crops may fail in hot, dry weather, espeaally 
if they are attacked by the flea beetle (Haltica or Phyllotreta 
nemoram), which riddles the leaves A good remedy is to roll or 
tread the bed as soon as the young plants come though, and this 
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may be supplemented by dustmg early in the morning with dead 
soot or wood ashes 

Varteites It is advisable to choose vaneties accordmg to the soil 
and season of sowing Thus one of the best for early sowings is 
Early Milan, and this should be followed by Snowball or Model, which 
may be sown again in August, but should not be sown in summer 
except in cool, moist distncts Two of the best hot-weather vaneties 
are Red Globe and Green Round A suitable sort for sowing in 
autumn is Chirk Castle, as it is very hardy 

Gall~weevtl This pest sometimes attacks Turnips, see remarks 
on gas-hme under BroccoU 

Garden Swedes, such as Purpletop, both white- and yellow-fleshed, 
and Greentop, both white- and yellow-fleshed, are sometimes sown 
at the end of June alternatively to Turnips 
Tussilago Farfara, Coltsfoot (tussil-5-go Otd Compositas) A 
troublesome weed in gardens, with broad, thick, round leaves and 
yellow flowers m spnng, it should be kept under strict subjecbon 
The Winter Heliotrope, Tussilago fragrans, is now called Petasites 
fragrans, see Petasites 
Tutsan See Hypencum Androsaemum 

Typha, Bulrush, Cat-o’-mne-tails, Reed Mace (ty-pha Ord Typhacess) 
Aquatics, of which latifoha, the British Reed Mace, has long, reddish 
spikes m summer Angustifoha is smaller Both may be cut early 
for winter decoration They like marshy ground, and may b* 
propagated bv division in spnng 
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Ulex, Furze, Gorse, Whin (fl-lex Ord Legummoss). Hardy ever* 
greens, vnth apmy foliage, trell suited to growing on sandy heaths, 
in bloom for many months Europaeus is the popular speaes, 
flore pleno is a double form of it; stnctus, another vanety, is the 
Insh Furze Nanus is a small species, yellow*flowered hke the others 
The common Furze is raised from seed in spring Flore pleno and 
erectus are propagated by cuttings in a frame in antumn. 

Ulmus, Elm (Ql*mus Ord Urticacese) See Elm 
Umbel An mdorescence m which the stalklets (pedicels} aU spring 
from the same pomt on the stalk, and all the flowers are borne at the 
same level, as in the Cowslip In a compound nmbel the pedicels 
themselves branch and repeat the axiangement, as in the Carrot 
Umbilicus See Cotyledon 
Umbrella Pine, See Saadopitys vertimllata 
Umbrella Plant See Sasfraga peltata 
Underground Omon. See Onion 

Urceochans Chbram (iir-cS-dk-ar-is Ord AmaiyDidea). A hybrid 
between Euchans grandiflora and Urceohna pendula, with white 
drooping flowers m spring and summer, height i8 ms For culture, 
see Euchans 

Urceohna pendula (&r*ceo*H>na Ord Amarylhdese) A pretty 
greenhouse bulb, with drooping umbels of yellow and green flowers 
m early summer Loam and leaf soil in equal parts, with sand, smt 
Propagation is by ofisets while dormant 
Ursinia, As mentioned under Sphenogjme (which see}, the annual 
offered by seedsmen as Sphenogyne speciosa is really Uisinia pulchra 
or speaosa U anethoides, orange, i ft , is good either as a garden 
or pot plant 

Utnculana, Bladderwort (fl-tnc-ii-ia-na Ord Lentibulaneae} An 
interesting genus, embraang aquatic speaes provided with small 
pitchers, wmch capture and feed on small insects Montana, with 
white and yellow flowers in summer, height 6 ms , is the best known 
It may be grown m Sphagnum moss and fibrous peat m a hanging 
basket in a warm bouse so long as it is provided with large quantities 
of water Propagation is by diviaon while donnant. 
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Vacdnium, Bilberry, Cranberry, Blackberry, Huckleberry, Whortle- 
berry (v 3 .c-<an-ium Ord Vaccmiace®) A large genus of hardy 
shnibs and small trees, producing edible berries Cor3nnbosnm, 
white flowers and bluish-black bemes, Myrtillus, rose flowers and 
blue fruits, the Bilberry, Blaeberry, or Whortleberry, and Vitis- 
Idaea pink flowers and red fruits, the Cowberry or Flowenng Box, 
are the best known, but they are not widely grown in gardens All 
are deciduous except the last, which is evergreen They thnve in 
sandy peat Propagation is by seed in spring. 

Valerian, Greek. See Polemomum caeruleum 
Valerian, Red See Centranthus ruber 
Valerian, Spur. See Centranthus macrosiphon 

Valeriana, Valenan (va-lS-n-i-na Ord Valenaneae) Qosely alhed 
to Centranthus Dioica, rose, is the Marsh Valenan, and officinalis, 
pmk, the Common Valenan or Allheal They flower in summer 
Ordinary soil Propagation by seed or division 
Vallisnena (vaUis-nS-na Ord Hydrochandeaa) The species spirahs 
IS an interesting half-hardy aquatic, with grass-hke leaves and white 
flowers in summer The S3rstem of fertdisation is unusual The 
male flowers are at the base of the plant, in the water, from which 
they nse to the surface The fem^c flowers come to the surface 
when ready for fertihsabon, after which process they are drawn back 
to the bottom of the water by the spiral contraction of the stems 
The plant may be grown in a tub in a winter temperature of about 45** 
Propagation is by seeds or division 

Vallota, Scarborough Lily (vaI-6-ta Ord Amaryllide®) The species 
purpurea (Amaryllis purpurea) is a popular greenhouse bulb with 
bnght red flowers in summer, height r8 ms It makes a mce green- 
boase or window plant It should be potted, when necessary, in 
early summer, in equal parts of loam and leafmould, with a good 
deal of sand, but annual repotting should be avoided, it is better 
to top-dress and give hquid manure Propagation is by offsets 
Magnifica and major are large varieties A great deal of water will 
be needed m summer 

Vancouvena, Barrenwort (van-cou-vS-na Ord Berbendese) The 
species hexandra is a graceful hardy herbaceous perennial with blush 
flowers m May, height 15 ins Its ferny foliage is very attractive 
Sibinca, white, is also offered They hke peat and a shady comer 
of the rockery Propagation is by division m autumn or spring 
Vanda (v&n-da Ord Orchidaceae) A large genus of hothouse Orcluds, 
mostly with erect stems, thick, recurved leaves, and flowers m 
racemes Caerulea is a beautiful species, with large pale blue flowers 
in autumn, height 2 to 3 ft , Fowlenana is a flne variety of it San- 
denana, pink, yellow, and cnmson, 3 ft , summer, immense floweis, 
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IS a splendid plant, of which albata is a good white ground vanety 
Suavu, vanous colours, 6 to 8 ft , autumn, is veiy fragrant, Chate- 
worth, fiava, and rubra are three vaneties Teres, white, rose, and 
magenta, 3 to 6 ft, spnng, is popular Other good speaes are 
Amesiana, insignia, Ktmbalhana, and tncolor They like a mixture 
of fibrous peat and Sphagnum over abundance of CTochs They 
enjoy shade when ma^g their growth, except teres, and hkewiso 
abundance of toot and atmosphenc moisture; httle water should be 
given when growth is complete Propagation is by basal growths, 
with roots attached There are several hybnd Vandas, for which 
see a modem work on Orchids 

Vaponte. A valuable soil disinfectant, suitable for use m late wmter 
or early spnng at the rate of 2 lb per rod Its use is recommended 
under vanous plants in this work 

Vegetable Marrow (Cucurbita ovifera) The majonty of people enjoy 
Vegetable Marrows as a vanant on Peas and Beans in summer, and 
there is rarely much difficulty m getting a good supply, as the plant 
is easily grown The one senous trouble is the falhng of the frmt 
at an early stage, and that is due to faulty pollination, consequent 
on wet weather It is not common, and can be remedied by plaang 
the non-fruit-beanng flowers in contact with the frmt-bearers when 
the pollen is npe Where an early crop is wanted seed should be 
sown m February m a varm house or heated frame, the seed bemg 
laid flat and pressed firmly into the soil, and the plants subsequently 
hardened in a cold frame 

Planting They may be planted out early in May if the locality 
is a mild one and the place sheltered, but mid-May is early enough m 
exposed places, and even then something should be kept at hand for 
putting over them on cold mghts With bush Marrows, 4 ft apart 
will not be too close, but if running varieties are used tfre plants had 
better be given 12 ft Speakmg generally, the budi Marrows ttop 
earher than the runners Some growers make small pits, which they 
fill up with garden refuse and manure, plantmg the Marrows on the 
top The plan is not to be recommended, as in wet seasons there is 
great trouble from fmit-dropping A barrowful of soil placed on a 
heap of manure will generally ensure vigorous growth and a heavy 
crop With well-done ground in a good kitchen garden, Vegetable 
Marrows reqmre nothing beyond plain soil The plants may be put 
between early Peas, and can be allowed to spread over the ground 
when the Peas are cleared, or can be set m Spnng Cabbages where 
some of the Cabbages have been cut 
Foriefies Long White, Long Green, Green Bush, Custard and 
Pen-y-Byd are popular vaneties See also seedsmen’s speciahties 
Stopping It IS not common to stop or pinch Vegetable Marrows, 
but if the mam vmes are stopped at about 6 ft laterals will form more 
freely and the flowers on these set better than those on the tnama 

VEGETABLES: CROPPING PLANS-USEFUL TABLES-INTENSIVE 

CULTURE 

AH the most useful vegetables are dealt with under their own names 
throughout the book, but it may be useful to make a few eeneral 
remarks on Vegetebles and also to give some tables ® 
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Vegetables — cotittnued 

Planning a Kitchen Garden ‘ Paths In plaxming a kitchen garden 
we are under compulsion to pursue the simpliaty of rectwgles, 
but straight paths and beds need not be regretted, because beside 
the mam walks we can allow wide borders in which herbaceous 
plants can be tastefully grouped, thus making the kitchen garden 
bright and attractive In making preliminary provision for paths, 
the area of the garden may be taken mto consideration The more 
path, the less garden The longer and wider the paths, the greater 
the cost, as a made path is much more expensive than a dug border 
The fewer and smaller the paths, therefore, the lower is the ratio of 
expenditure and the greater the amount of space available for crops 
In kitchen gardens up to, say, an acre m area it will suffice if 
main paths are i yd wide Only in large gardens need they be made 
wide enough to allow the passage of a caii The transport of manure 
IS not likely to be so considerable m smaller gardens as to call for 
an3rthing larger than a wheelbarrow The most convenient arrange- 
ment of paths IS that m which a continuous path is taken all round 
the outside, while two central intersecting paths divide the main 
area mto 4 quarters This permits of quick and easy access to every 
part The outside path should not closely skirt the wall, hedge, or 
whatever other boundary may exist, but should be laid down 10 or 
even 20 ft from it, in order to provide a border, which will be useful 
for small crops and save cutting up the main areas mto very small 
portions By providing rows as long as possible for the pnncipal 
crops, tools, and still more mechanical Cultivators, can be used to 
the greatest advantage The economical amateur may well shy at 
the cost of gravel paths, which, from the labour, drainage, and 
material that they demand, are veiy expensive And while they 
are desirable they are by no means indispensable Paths stamped 
out of the ordinary earth after the soil has been loosened and levelled 
and sprinkled with ashes will serve, a watering with weed killer twice 
a year will keep them clean It is for each garden-maker to decide 
for himself whether they adequately provide the reqmred amemties, 
or whether a properly made path is called for 

Planning' Shelter We come, then, to an intelligible scheme* 
border and adjoimng path all round the garden, central paths runmng 
(i) east and west, (2) north and south, 4 mam quarters Such an 
arrangement will ensure rapid construchon and convement workmg 
If a shelter, whether of wall, hedge, or belt of trees or shrubs, can 1 ^ 
provided along the north and east boundaries, the borders which 
they protect, and which of course face south and west respectively, 
will give early produce The gardener’s " south border " is the 
favoured place for early Potatoes, Peas, Lettuces, Radishes, and 
other garden delicacies 

Planning Site and Area If there is a choice of sites, let that be 
chosen which provides a gentle southern slope, because it is likely 
to be well drained as well as warm If the site is at water-level and 
the soil stiff, it IS desirable to lay drain-pipes, which may be 2^ ft, 
below the surface in trenches X5 ft apart, the water being taken to 
any existmg outlet, such as a ditch or stream, and faihng a vent, to 
a pool on f^e premises In the case of a small piece of ground, an 
oblong 18 bett^ than a square, because it permits of longer rows; 



it 13 best li it nms as nearly as possible east and west, because then 
the rows, running north and south across it, get the unobstructed 
hght and heat of the sun An acre of ground, which if square would 
measure approximately 70 yards along each of the 4 sides, would be 
ample to supply a household of 10 persons with vegetables through- 
out the year and in addition would yield fruit and dowers But such 
an area would call for an average of 5 hours' labour per day A 
quarter of an acre may be considered the maximum amount of gronnd 
which can be cultivated in a workmanlike way in the ordinary leisure 
of an amateur gardener It would yield enough vegetables for a 
household of 6 persons throughout the year An eighth of an acre 
would be enough for many families A sixteenth (see croppmg 
plans hereafter) is very useful 

Selections of Crops What crops can we grow ? We can grow every 
crop which we resolve to grow, but we cannot grow all with equal 
ease and success lu every l^d of soil, and if we want to sell we shall 
have to exerase restraint It is rarely possible to sell to advantage 
surpluses of Parsnips. Beetroot. Turmps, late Potatoes, late Cabbages, 
Brussels Sprouts and other greens. Leeks, late Peas, and Broad Beans 
It IS more easy to sell French and runner Beans, Lettuces, Radishes, 
early Cabbages, early Caubflowers, early Potatoes, young Omons, 
and Tomatoes profitably, and all these are welcome on the table at 
home In small cultures, crops of mconsiderable weight and bulk 
which occupy the ground for a short period only, and can therefore 
be " turned over ’* at a mimmum of labour and expense, pay best 
Let us form a defimte idea of the principal object, so that we may 
not fall between two stools Does the home stand first? Ilien the 
course is clear— it is to proceed forthwith to the formation of a 
scheme that shall produce the longest possible supply of the vege- 
tables most esteemed Amongst the mdispeasables there will 
probably m most households be placed Potatoes, kidney Beans, 
Peas, early Cabbages, Cauliflowers, early Carrots, Celery, Lettuces^ 
Mustard and Cress, Onions, Radishes, and Brussels Sprouts How 
these thmgs can be interwoven with each other we shall see In a 
second class will probably be placed Broad Beans, Beetroot, Rhubarb, 
Parsmps, Broccoh, Asparagus, Savoys, Spmach, Tomatoes, Turmps! 
Md Vegetable Marrows In the third class will be put winter 
Kale, sunuQer Cabbages, Leeks, and Seakale This classification 
does not necessarily mdicate the tastes of the author, but is an 
attempt to estimate the preferences of the majonty But whether 
the vanous Items are valued as first, second, or third class, suggestions 
for dealing with them as factors in croppmg schemes sh all 
be given 


When to Start The best period to start vegetable-growing is the 
penod when most people leave off, namely, autumn, because any 
rubbish on the ground can be burned, manure and leafmould can be 
rollected, digging and trenching can be done, Peas, Broad Beans, 
bpinach, and Turmps can be sown, Cabbages, Lettuces, winter 
greens. Onions, and fruit can be planted All this means a con- 
siderable contribution to the success of the coming year The soil- 
preparataon can be pursued as the weather permits throughout the 
v^ter, but not the sowing and planting The amateurish method 
of leavmg eveiythmg till Easter cannot b** recommended Moon- 
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Vegetables — cmUwui 

hght nights tn winter should be made use of if the cultivator is in 
great straits for time dunng dayhght 
The next best time to autumn m the case of most soils and districts 
IS late winter The worst of the rams are probably over, frost has 
got into the ground and made it cnsp, so that it digs well, manure 
can be shifted about easily while the ground is hard with frost, fruit 
trees can be planted when the ground is unfrozen. Broad j^ans, 
early Peas, Turnips, and Radishes can be sown, rubbish can be 
burned w^le dry and added to the soil These make op a sub- 
stantial list of advantages With a dry February or March all the 
work of the season can be got in hand and the whole situation 
mastered for the year If a start cannot be made till the end of the 
spnng, the grower will be behmd his work and will be well advised 
to reduce the number of crops grown He can still plant Potatoes 
and sow Carrots, Peas, kidney Beans, Beetroot, Lettuces, and other 
salads. Broccoli, Vegetable Marrows, and Coleworts He can buy 
plants of winter greens of all kmds, autumn Cauliflowers, Tomatoes, 
Celery, Omons, and Leeks These will give him a very good range 
of useful crops In August he can sow spnng Cabbages, Lettuces, 
Turmps, Swedes, winter Spinach, Cauliflowers (preferably under 
glass), and Omons, and he can plant Savoys, Broccoh, Celery, and 
winter Kale The person who knows that he cannot start until 
late m spnng may ease the situation by sowing a few important 
things in a frame in late winter Cauliflowers, Peas, Celery, Leeks, 
Tomatoes, Vegetable Marrows, Lettuces, Omons, and Brussels 
Sprouts are all amenable Potatoes can be started m boxes 
\3sefvl Tables As the vegetable grower is apt to forget the times 
of sowmg his crops, the distance to which to^thin the plants, and other 
important matters, we may at this stage mtroduce the foUowmg 
tables as remmders. 
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Hew to Crop a Sttmll VegetabJs Garden. Objecitves To provide a 
family of six with the following 

(i) 3 lb Potatoes, or J lb per head, for every day in the year. 

{3 A dish of Green Vegetables every day in the year 
(3) A supply of Beetroot, Carrots, Celery, Leeks, Onions, Parsnips, 
and Turnips for at lest six months 
(4} A good supply of Beans, Peas, Khnbarb, Salads, Tomatoes, 
and Vegetable Marrows in their seasons 
{5) Useful pickings of culinary Herbs 
The complete of crops is as follows 


Beans, Broad 

Beans, Dwarf Frendi 

Beans, Scarlet Runner 

Beetroot 

Borecole 

Broccoh 

Brussels Sprouts 

Cabbages for Spring 

Carrots 

Cauliflowers 

Celery 

Leeks 

Lettuces (summer) 


Lettuces (spring) 

Onions 

Parsmps 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Savoys 

Shallots 

Spmach, Perpetual 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Vegetable Marrows 


In addition there may be such Herbs as Mmt, Sage, and Thyme, 
and there may be Parsley 

For times and distances of sowing and planting, with other details, 
see the preceding tables and the remarks on the diSerent vegetables 
in their places throughout the book 
Ittienswe Culture To obtain so many lands from a small area of 
ground admittedly calls for careful planning Several crops will 
have to occupy the same section of ground within the year, some 
simultaneously, others successionally In fact Intbksivs Culture 
will be necessary 

In order to show with the utmost dearness how this can be pursued 
to the greatest advantage, a senes of six plans has been prepared 
The first three show the plot m the first year at the following penods 
Plan I March to July mclusive 
Flan II August to October indusive 
Plan III November to February inclusive 


The remaining three Plans show the plot at the same periods m 
the second year 

This arrangement allows (i) a penod of five months, durmg which 
most of the pnncipal crops are sown or planted, some are cleared 
and some successional crops are planted , (2) a peni^ of three months, 
which completes the matunng of the pnncipal crops and sees winter 
crops established , (3) a penod of four months, dunng which the winter 
crops are m use and preparations are made for the second year's 
croppmg 

The references to the Plans and the accompanying notes on the 
pnncipal crops will make the system clear to the venest tyro, who, 
by studying them in the light of the Tables and the Individual notes, 
be able to secure abundant crops of imluaWe and dohcions food 
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PLAN I A lo-ROD PLOT WITH ITS CROPS FROM MARCH TC 
JULY INCLUSIVE-FIRST SEASON 

Length of plot, loo^ ft Width, 27 ft — acre (10 rods) 

For full references see opposite page 

w 

Group Space 

T 6 ft 


2 51 ft 


X x6 ft 

3 8 ft 

4 ^4 ft 

5 5ift 
looj ft 





REFERENCES TO PLAN I 
Fm groups are arranged, brtngtng in every mporiant crop 

Group i Peas and Beans The Scarlet Runners—allowed 6 it — 
are separated from the other Peas aad Beans m order to give them an 
end position, which may be kept for them every year Lettuces 
may be planted m front, and Radishes sown broadcast m March to 
get crops before the Runners need the ground at mxd-May Turmps 
may be sown and Lettuces planted be^een the Peas After Broad 
Beans and early Peas have been cleared ofi m July, Celery (and 
Leeks also tf desired) may be planted m their places Coleworts 
may be planted after French Beans The Pea rows are allowed 4 ft 
each, and the Broadi Beans and French Beans 2 ft each See also 
Plans H and III 

Group 2 Poiaioes 4 rows of early Potatoes are planted 2 ft 
apart, 10 rows of second-early Potatoes zi ft apart, and 6 rows of 
late Potatoes 3 ft apart Cauliflowers and Winter Greens may be 
planted 2^ ft apart between the earhes and second earhes m June 
or July Winter Turnips may be sown broadcast after late Potatoes 
are cleared m August or September See also Plans U and III 

Group 3 Perpetual Sptnach 5 rows may be sown 18 ms apart, 
the bed wUl stand for a full year 

Group 4 Roots and Bulbs A portion of the ground cleared of 
Beetroot, Carrots, aad Paismps (the rows of which are 15 ms apart) 
m October may be prepared and sown with Peas and &oad Beans 
for the second year The rest may be left fallow The ground 
cleared of Onions (rows 1 ft apart) may be planted with Cabbages 
2 ft apart m October for the second year See also Plans II and III 

Group 5 Rhubarb, Shallois, Herbs, and Seeds The Rhubarb and 
Herbs will become permanent crops After the Shallots (rows z ft 
apart) are cleared m July, autumn Turmps may be sown broadcast 
Bush Vegetable Marrows 2 ft apart may follow the seedhng Greens 
If Tomatoes are wanted, plant a row between groups 4 and 5 in Jane 
See also Plans 11 and m 
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PLAN II THE lo-ROD PLOT WITH ITS CROPS FROM AUGUST 
TO OCTOBER INCLUSIVE— FIRST SEASON 


For references see opposite page 


Scarlet Runners as m Plan I 


Canlifioweta and Winter Greens succeeding early and 
second-early Potatoes 


Late Potatoes as m Plan I until August or September, when 
* they are cleared and winter Turmps are sown 


Celery (and perhaps Leeks) following Peas and 
Broad Beans 


French Beans cleared in August and Coleworts planted 


Perpetual Spinach as m Plan I 


Beetroot as in Plan I 


Carrots as in Plan I 


Parsmps as in Plan I 


Omons till August, Cabbages for spnng planted in October 


Autumn Turnips 

Rhubarb following Shallots Bush Vegetable 

as m Plan I ~ „ , ' _ , Marrows followmg 

Herbs and^Pareley as in seedhngs 






REFERENCES TO PLAN H 

Group i The Scarlet Ratmets and dwarf Beans still 

stand, bnt the latter will make way for Coleworts m August, unless 
Hancots are standing to npen tbeir seeds The Peas and Broad 
Beans have given place to Celery 

Group 2 The early and second-early Potatoes have given place 
to Autukk Cauliflowers and Winter Greeks The late Potatoes 
stand bll August or September, when they give place to Winter 
Turnips 

Group 3 Perpetual Spwach No change 

Group 4 No change, except that Onions are pulled in August 
and Cabbages for spring are planted m their place m October. 

Group 5 Autumn Tunups and Vegetable Marrows have taken 
the places of Shallots and Sesdungs respectively (NB— A 
Bush form of Marrow is suggested because it comes into bearing 
earber than the running form, but the latter may be chosen if 
preferred) 
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PLAN IIL THE ro-ROD PLOT WITH ITS CROPS FROM 
NOVEMBER TO FEBRUARY INCLUSIVE— FIRST SEASON 

For references see opposite page 


Scarlet Runners dying, prepare ground for second year 


Antnnm Cauliflowers and Brussels Sprouts in use, other 
Winter Greens coming on for winter and spring 


Winter Turnips following late Potatoes 


Celery as in Plan 11 


Coleworts as in Plan II 


Perpetual Spmach as in Plans I and II 


Part of ground cleared of Roots sown with Peas and Broad 
I Beans for second year 


Spring Cabbages as in Plan II 
Autumn Tunups as in | 


Rhubarb as in 
Flans I and II 


Plan II 


Herbs and Parsley as in 
Plans I and II 


Spring Lettuces after 
Vegetable Marrows 













REFERENCES TO PLAN HI 

Gkoup X Scarlet Ranners thnve on the same gronnd m successive 
years if the soil is deeply dug or trenched and well manured If 
desired, the old roots can be left in the ground till March with leaves 
over them, then lifted and put m deep boxes with soil among the 
roots and set in a frame to start growth Meanwhile, the soil is 
prepared for them and planted with Lettuces and sown with Radishes 
tdl mid-May When &ns treated. Runners do well from old roots 
Celery occupies the old site of the Peas and Broad Beans, of which 
fresh sowmgs are made on the site cleared of Roots in October and 
November 

Group 2 Potatoes have aU been cleared and their places are 
occupied by Autumn and Wmter Greens and Wmter Turnips, most 
of which will occupy the gronnd till spimg In sprmg the tops of 
the Turmps will be very useful 

Group 3 Perpetual Spinach No change This admirable vege- 
table will give pickmgs throughout the wmter unless the weather 
IS very severe 

Group 4 RooU All are m store and part of the ground sown with 
Peas and Broad Beans for the second year Peas should only be 
sown m autumn if the distnct is mild and the soil fnable and well 
dramed Broad Beans should alw^ays be sown m autumn 

Group 5 No change, except that Spring Lettuces have taken the 
places of Vegetable Marrows Autumn Turmps are m use part 
of the tune 


*P555 
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PLAN IV THE lo-ROD PLOT WITH ITS CROPS FROM MARCH 
TO JULY INCLUSIVE— SECOND YEAR 

For references see opposite page 


Scarlet Runners after early Salads as in first year 


2 rows of Beetroot 


3 rows of Carrots 


3 rows of Parsnips 


4 rows of Onions 


New bed of Perpetual Spinach 


4 rows of early Potatoes 


8 rows of second*early Potatoes 


6 rows of late Potatoes 


Old bed of Perpetual Spinach, to be cleared when the new 
one comes into bearing and followed by Leeks 


I row of Peas 


I row of Broad Beans 


Bed of Spring Cabbages 



Shallots following Autumn 


Rhubarb as 

Turnips 

Seed-bed for Greens, 
Leeks, etc, after 
Spnng Lettuces 

first year 

Herbs and Parsley as 
first year 
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REFERENCES TO PLAN IV 

Shghtly smaller quantities of Potatoes> Peas, and Beans are grovm 
the second year than the first, because allowance has to be made 
for the bed of Spring Cabbages and for a fresh bed of Perpetual 
Spinach 

Peas, Seans, Beetroot, Carrots, Parsnips, and Ontons These crops 
get a change of ground Otherwise the rules for the first year apply. 
The same crops may be grown between and after them as before 

Potatoes A part of this crop gets a change of ground, but a portion 
of the crop comes on to the Potato ground of the previous year This 
will not matter if the sod is well prepared and the seed good 

Perpetual Spinach A new bed is made and as soon as it comes into 
bearing the old bed is cleared ofi, the ground well dug and manured, 
and a crop of Lbbks planted 

Spring Cabbages This bed will be m bearing till June or perhaps 
July, when it may be cleared and the ground sown with a crop of 
Autumn Turnips 

Rhubarb, Shallots, Herbs, and Seed-bed Same as in first year, with 
asular crops succeeding the Shallots and Seedlings 
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PLAN V THE lo-ROD PLOT WITH ITS CROPS FROM AUGUST 
TO OCTOBER INCLUSIVE— SECOND YEAR 

References as for Plan II 


Scarlet Runners 


2 rows of Beetroot 


3 rows of Carrots 


3 rows of Parsnips 


Spnng Cabbages succeeding Onions 


5 rows of Perpetual Spinach 


Autumn Cauliflowers and Winter Greens following early and 
second-early Potatoes 


6 rows late Potatoes till August or September, then Winter 

Turnips 


Leelcs following ongmal bed of Perpetual Spinach 


Celery following Peas and Broad Beans 


Autumn Turnips following Spring Cabbages 


Rhubarb 


Winter Turnips 
following Shallots/' 


Herbs 


Vegetable Marrows 
followmg seedlings 


« 
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PLAN VI THE lo-ROD PLOT WITH ITS CROPS FROM 
NOVEMBER TO FEBRUARY INCLUSIVE— SECOND YEAR 


References as for Plan III 


Scarlet Runners cleared or covered with leaves as in Plan m 


Roots cleared and part oi ground sown with Peas and Broad 
Beans for third year 


Spring Cabbages m place of Onions 


5 rows of Perpetual Spinach 


Autumn Cauliflowers and Wmter Gieens 


Winter Turnips m place of late Potatoes 


Leeks 


Rhubarb 


Celery succeeding Peas and Broad Beans 


Autumn Turnips after Spring Cabbages 


Autumn Tunups or Pnckly 
Spinach after Shallots 

Spnng Lettuces or 
PnckJv Spmach 

Herbs 

after Marrows 










BRIEF NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL CROPS INCLUDED 

IN THE PLANS 


Potatoes The calculatioa of the Potato crop in the first year u 
as follows 


Section 

No of 

Inches Total 
apart number 

Cropper 

plant 

Total 

lb 



in rows of plants 

lb 

First early 
Second early ^ 

4 

Z 2 

Z08 


162 

zo 

Z 2 

270 

2 

540 

Late 

. 6 

15 

126 

3 

378 


loSo 


The yield is good, but can be secured unth care and attention, and 
the selection of vaneties that crop heavily 
Procure fresh, sound seed averaging 2 to 3 oz m weight — respec- 
tively of the sizes of small and large hens’ eggs Cut sets of late 
vaneties in halves, but leave earher uncut In the case of the earhes, 
set the seed in a shallow box m February and March to start a strong 
sprout on each tuber Keep it in a cool but frost-proof place Take 
care not to break off the sprout, the first sprout which pushes is 
generally the best 

Prepare a deep, fnable root-run Manure as advised under 
Manures 

Have the rows of first earhes 2 ft apart, the second earhes 2^ ft 
apart, and the lates 3 ft apart Set the seed tubers Z2, Z2, and 
15 ins apart in the rows respectively, 18 ms is not too much for 
strong vaneties Plant in wide drills 3 ms deep and draw another 
3 ins of soil over the tubers in a ndge Plant the lates at the same 
bme as the earhes in March or early April 
Choose heavy-cropping vaneties, such as Sharpe's Express, 
Eclipse, Arran Banner, and Great Scot Quantity of seed required 
per square rod early, 14 lb , second-early, 12^ lb , lates, 7-8 lb cut, 
jiuiumn, Winter, and Spring Greens Autumn and Winter Greens 
consist of Borecole, Broccoh, Brussels Sprouts, Caulifiowers, Cole- 
worts, and Savoys All of these may be sown in lines z ft apart m 
'April and May and planted 2^ ft apart between early and second- 
early Potatoes m June or July They will give Greens from October 
to April inclusive With the Cabbages planted to follow Omons 
(these Cabbages being sown early m August and planted m October) 
and the Perpetual Spmach, which is sown in April and stands for a 
full year, they wiU mamtam a supply of green vegetables every-day 
throughout the year Late-sown Coleworts may follow French 
Beans A change " Green " of enjoyable flavour is provided by 
Turnip tops Cabbages could be had in summer and autumn by 
sowing in April and May, but they can be dispensed with and are 
best left out of consideration m a small plot because they do not fit 
m with the cropping schemes Half an ounce of seed will produce 
several hundreds of plants 

Peas and Beans These crops should always have deeply-dug or 
trenched and well-manured ground Pilot (4 ft } generally does well 
if sown m October Mazagan Broad Beans are good for November 
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KOwittg The rows shoold run north and sooth, so that sunlight 
may get between lie rows to every plant Peas should be sown in 
wide drills a to 3 ms deep, not more than a pint to 24 yards Allow 
the same distance between the rows as the stated height of the plant 
Autumn Beans should be set 6 ins apd spring Beans B ms apart, 
the rows 2 ft apart Scarlet Runners should be grown on poles, 
preferably at one end of the plot, and with good tillage they may 
be grown successfully on the same ground year after year The 
seeds should be set r ft apart 3 ms deep lu May and a separate pole, 
at least 7 ft above the surface, provided for each plant The 
plants twine m spirals m a direction opposite to the course of the 
sun, and at lEhst need tying Dwarf Beans may be sown 8 ins 
apart lu rows 2 ft apart in May 

Quantities of seed to allow. Peas and Broad Beans, i pmt to 
70 ft , Dwarf Beans, i pmt to 120 ft , Rmmers, i pint to 270 ft 

Ce/sfy and hUks These useful crops conveniently follow early 
Peas and Broad Beans m July The seed should be sown m boxes 
of fine soil m February, and put, if possible, m a greenhouse or frame 
But Leeks may be sown with the Greens on the seed plot and trans- 
planted thence when required Both crops are grown m trenches, 
but Leeks do well dropped into holes made with the dibber Both 
are benefited by earthing, Celery needing more than Leeks Leeks 
may also follow Turnips Ground that is to carry good crops of 
Peas, Beans, Celery, and Leeks in the same season needs thorough 
preparation A iesh site should be chosen every year and bastard- 
trenched if possible, but at the least should be deeply dug and 
liberally manured { oz of seed will produce several hundreds of 
plants m each case 

Omons and Shallots In croppmg a small plot, what are called 
" autumn " Omons. that is Tnpoh and Rocca Omons sown m August 
and transplanted m autumn or spnng, are best ignored, as they are 
not good keepers and do not fit well mto the schemes of croppmg 
Shallots may be grown mstead The bulbs give an excellent crop 
of early summer Omons if planted shallow (not buned) 12 ms apart 
all wa^ m nch soil m winter or early spnng Underground (Potato) 
Onions may be treated m the same way Both crops are ready m 
July and will keep several weeks Seedhng Omons are bwt sown 
m nch but firm ground m March, the rows x ft apart, the plants very 
shghtly thinned But a large vanety Uke Ailsa Craig may be sown 
in boxes in a greenhouse or frame m wmter and the plants put out 
m rows IS ms by 9 ms at the end of Apnl 1 oz of Onion seed will 
sow 150 ft of dnil 

Root Vegetables Beetroot. Carrots, and Parsmps keep, hke Potatoes, 
for several months, but it is wise to leave Parsmps m the ground all 
&e wmter They are best sown i m deep m rows 18 ms apart m 
March or early Apnl, and thinned to i ft apart Carrots may be 
sown I m deep m Apnl and May. rows i ft apart, plants thinned 
only suffiaently to develop to their full sire, 1 e 4 to 6 ms apart 
Bretroot is best sown 2 ms deep m rows i ft apart m May and 
th inn^ to X ft apart On larger plots Salsify and Scorzonera may 
a^o be grown with advantage, but hardly justify space on small 
plots Turnips are useful, because they can be matured In a few 
weeks, consequently, several crops can be grown m a year And the 
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Vegetables — continued, 

tops as well as the roots are good Early Turnips can be taken from 
ground to be cropped with Scarlet Runners loz of Beetroot sows 
70 ft , I oz Carrot, 180 ft , i oz Parsmp, 180 ft , i oz Turnip, 200 ft 

spinach, Tomatoes, and Vegetable Marrows Perpetual Spinach '■ 
(Spinach Beet) is more reliable and productive than either round or 
pnckly Spinach Sow i in deep m rows z8 ins apart at the end of 
April and thin to i ft apart Tomatoes and Vegetable Marrows are 
best sown under glass and planted in June or July Tomatoes do 
well on a warm w^l or fence, with all side shoots picked out 

Intensive Culture , First and Second Years In the cultivation of 
vegetables under the intensive system, the grower does not clear all 
the ground at the end of the first year Certain crops sown or planted 
dunng the first year occupy the ground for a part of the second, 
But some portions of the ground may be uncropped dunng autumn 
or winter, and these should be thoroughly prepared for the following 
season There is no ultimate loss in having a given piece of ground 
bare for a few weeks if the opportunity is taken to put it into first- 
class condition, by deep cultivation and manunng 

It IS not necessary to change the ground for each crop eveiy 
season Potatoes, Scarlet Runners, and most roots, including 
Omons, thnve on toe same ground for many years if it is well prepared 
for them , nevertoeless, certain changes are desirable, hence the second 
set of plans, IV, V, and VI 

Intensive Culture Third Year*s Cropping It is not necessary to 
give sections of the third year's cropping, which may be on the same 
pnnaples — ^toat is, making changes of ground between (a) Peas and 
Beans (which carry with them Celery and perhaps also leeks) and 
(6) roots, changing the ground for Greens; and makmg fresh beds 
of Perpetual Spinach and Spnng Cabbages The intercroppmg can 
be as before 

Intensive Culture. Intercropping Potatoes defy any groupmg 
which does not allow for access to the soil between the rows, because 
of toe necessity for earthmg Unearthed Potatoes are likely to be 
green through exposure to the mr, and therefore useless either for 
table or market, although quite smtable for replanting It is for 
this reason that we are compelled to associate with Potatoes crops 
which can be planted after May, such as Tomatoes, Celery, Cauh- 
flowers, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Kales, Broccoli, Vegetable 
Marrows, and Scarlet Runners ,^d as a rule it is best to restnct 
the intercropping to early vaneties of Potato, which, being ready for 
removal from the ground by July at latest, can be taken away before 
the intermediate crops require a great deal of room, and which, 
having no great spread of leafage, do not overgrow their smaller 
compamons 

The mtercroppmg of Potatoes with Greens as practised by the 
cottager can hardly be called Intensive culture, because toe Greens 
do li&e more than follow: the Potatoes, but when the gardener 
imitates the market man and sows Scarlet Runners between every 
other pair of Potato rows m May or June, following this up by 
planting Cauhfiowers of a late variety on the site of every alternate 
Potato row after toe Potatoes are hfted in June, July, or August, so 
that Runners and Cauhfiowers share, in summer, ground t^t was 



occupied by Potatoes alone in spnng, it is a genuine example of 
Intensive culture The Scarlet Eunners must not, of course, be 
permitted to run upwards unchecked hke their sisters of the pole, 
but must be kept pinched back, so that they do not grow more than 
z ft high And Intensity is intensified when, after the clearing away 
of Runners and Cauliflowers in autnnm, Turnips are sown or Lettuces 
planted 

There are not wanting cases of Vegetable Marrows being planted 
between Potatoes in June, set 3 or 4 ft apart and the extending 
shoots trained between the Potato rows until such time as the 
Potatoes are removed 


To plant Tomatoes between Potatoes is to associate cousins, for 
these crops are relabons We know that relatives often agree least 
well and while Tomatoes and Potatoes are satisfactory companions 
in health, they are the worst in disease, because what infects the one 
infects the other On a well<dramed site they may be put together 
after the Potatoes have been earthed, and followed by late Broccoh, 
spnng Cabbages, or wmter Lettuces Here agam is an example of 
genuine Intensive culture 

There are cases of intercropping with Potatoes m which one works 
with a wide outlook, for example, the first year one plants early 
Potatoes and intercrops with a late vanety of Broccoh such as Late 
Queen, or Chappell's Cream, or Methven's June The Broccoh 
crop IS not ready until the late spnng or early su mm er of the second 
year, when the range of suitable successioual crops is himted, if one 
excludes, as one should, the same tnbe But while the crop of 
Broccoh is approaching matunfy m the second year, a batch of 
Tomatoes is bemg raised for the purpose of foDowmg the Broccoli 
and in due course takes their place And even now the succession 
IS not complete, for in early Au^st, when the Tomatoes are beginning 
to frmt, Cabbages and Lettuces are sown, to be ready to succeed the 
Tomatoes Thus we cany our chain of croppmg mto tee third year 

Considered collectively, the Brassicas (Greens) are almost as 
important as the Potato, indeed, in a small garden it is often wise to 
restnct the area for Potatoes m order to find room for dehcious httle 
Cauliflowers, Broccolis, Cabbages, and allied plants More especially 
will one do this if the soil is heavy clay, yieldmg Potatoes of mfenor 
flavour The Brassicas revel in such soil 


We cannot treat them as one culturally, however; indeed, their 
management differs widely The greater part of the winter greens 
can go out aj ft apart between early Potatoes in early summer 
Sown in a spare bed successionally from the end of March unbl the 
end of April, they wiH be ready for planting soon after the Potatoes 
have been earthed and the first ram is taken advantage of to get them 
estabhsbed, From autumn unM the end of spnng one or other of 
these hardy and useful Brassicas will be yielding And autumn 
Cauliflowers may have preasely the same treatment, or may he 
associated with early Potatoes and Scarlet Runners m an intere^g 
example of Intensive culture— an example far supenor to the planting 
of one Potato crop after another, as is sometimes recommended 
But while the bigger Brassicas can be disposed of somewhat sum- 
manly, /iuesse is required with certain of the smaller lands Perhaps 
there is nothmg more dehcious than a young Cauhflower, the size of 
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Vegetables— 

a cncket ball, so close m gram that one cannot see the incipient flower- 
stems and almost as white as the dnven snow One can get these 
milk-white balls by sowing in autumn and wintenng the young 
plants in frames — even outdoors in mild places — and also by sowing 
m heat in winter, hardening m cold frames, and planting out m spnng 
Or one can buy seedlings They will be m season in June and 
July, when probably the last of the Broccohs has gone No large 
bed 13 required, for the crop is not one of the great staples of the 
garden, it is almost m the nature of a vegetable luxury, which one 
grows on a special bit of sod that perhaps earned wmter Turmps, 
and when they were cleared away was well dug and manured for 
the delicacy to follow The plot will carry Celery or Leeks to 
perfeebon after the Cauliflowers, and the two successions will be 
ready for planbng by June if they are raised m a frame in spnng 

Then there are sprmg Cabbages We can get these by sowmg 
out of doors early in August, and we may, if we hke, plant them to 
follow Tomatoes But they may follow any crop, not bemg a 
Brassica, which comes ofl the ground towards the end of summer or 
m early autumn — Omons, for example Summer Cabbages come 
from outdoor sowings made in spnng and successions may be earned 
through to the autumn or winter if they are wanted The Coleworts 
are so often sold as simple “ bunch Greens " that home vegetable 
growers are apt to consider them unworthy of notice, but the hardy 
green Colewort has value for winter use aud may be sown as late as 
May The little Rosette Colewort is a channmgly pretty plant as 
well as a useful one, the leaves having reddish bps This also can 
be sown m May 

A Brassica producing large leaf-nbs, which when cooked are white 
and delicate in flavour, might be sure of populanty, but seedsmen 
do not find a great sale for the Portugal Cabbage, Couve Tronchuda 
Perhaps we have enough good things without it, but there it is if 
wanted and its culture is simple enough, for it comes without trouble 
from an outdoor sowing in spnng Where a small reserve seebon is 
kept for speaal things, tte Portugal Cabbage should have a place m it 

The so-called Celery Cabbage is the P6-tsai of the Chmese It 
finds its way penodically mto the Bnbsh newspapers, generally by 
way of Amenca, but is not of great importance 

Brassicas which are to occupy the garden in winter had better be 
put a good distance from the house, because the most dehcious of 
green vegetables may be disagreeable to dehcate nostnls after a 
spell of damp, foggy weather, when they give off sulphuretted 
hydrogen 

There is another Brassica to be remembered, although it hardly 
falls into the schemes of mtercropping suited to Greens, and that is 
the Turnip It differs from most of the green Brassicas in bemg 
quick-growing, at all events dunng the spnng and summer, when it 
may somebmes be grown to matunty within six weeks This nialffis 
it handy for use as a catch crop— a crop, that is, which fits in between 
others nonunally more important It may be dnlled between Peas 
in spnng, broadcasted after almost any crop cleared off m summer 
or autumn, such as Peas, Broad Beans, early Potatoes, or Omons, 
or sown in odd patches anywhere, at almost any tune As bulbs 



m summer and as bulbs or tops in winter, the Turnip well proves its 
worth And if the flavour is too strong for the palate, either as to 
bulb or top, there is the Swede to fall back upon The garden forms 
of this have dehcacy of flavour without dehcacy of constitution, 
indeed, they are hardier than Tnxnips Kohl-rabi is another useful 
substitute 

An example of Intensive culture in which Turnips play a useful 
part IS that in which a piece of ground is well prepared for Onions 
sown m a frame m winter to be ready for planting in April or May, 
the rows ft apart Early in Mardi m many seasons, if not in 
all, Radishes and small early Turnips can be sown between the lines 
where the Onions are presently to come and they are oS before the 
Omons have grown out so much as to want all the room Bui all 
of it they will need sooner or later, hberal as the allowance of space 
appeacs to be, always provided that the plants are strong ones and 
the soil IS nch and substantial If a small Lettuce is preferred to 
Radishes and Turmps, it may be planted between the Omon rows 
m Apnl or May 

Let us turn to Peas and Beans as primary crops If it has been 
possible to trench only one portion of the garden, or otherwise to 
give special treatment to a particular part, allot tius section to the 
Peas and Beans and arrange for Celery and Leeks to succeed them 
For all these crops love deep soil and abundant manunng In spnng. 
Lettuces, Turmps. Spinach, and early Cauliflowers will make good 
use of the ground between the Pea rows, so abjure the temptation, 
which many people succumb to, to sow Pea rows nearer together 
than the height of the plants With the small intermediate crops 
commg into matunty before the Peas, it may be feasible to plant 
Celery and Leeks before the Peas come ofl, but July is not too late to 
plant them Early short Peas sometimes pay for sowing by them- 
selves on a suimy sheltered border m February and they are off in 
time to plant early Potatoes or some other selected crop 
In connection with the association of Peas and Celeiy, it may be 
noted that the order may be reversed if desired , Peas following Celery 
instead of Celery following Peas This would be the better order on 
new ground, which in its crude state would not be likely to give 
satisfactory crops of Peas and is better filled with Potatoes and 
Celery the first season The second season Peas ought to do well on 
the ground which earned the Celery, because the trenchiug anH 
feeding for the Celery will have sweetened the land When the 
trenches are made for the Celery good use can be made of the ridges 
of sod, which will give useful crops of Lettuce 
Scarlet Runners may be assoaated with early Potatoes and late 
Caulifiowers, the Bean plants being kept short by pmching out the 
tips Dwarf kidney or French Beans sown m rows 2 ft apart may 
be interplanted with Coleworts m June and be themselves succeeded 
m autumn by Cabbages or late Broccoli Thus by an interesting 
example of Intensive culture we get summer, winter, and spnng crops 
m a continuous succession And before the Beans were sown a 
" catch " of Radishes might have been made 
A remarkably successful way of getting heavy crops of Scarlet 
Runners with small crops between them is to provide for 2 rows 
8 ft apart, the poles 2 ft apart and 9 ft out of the ground At each 
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Vegetables — continued 

end of the row strong horizontal poles are lashed across the top, thus 
connecting the two lines A cental wire is taken from one horizontal 
to the other The framework is completed by setting poles 4 ft, 
high eqm-distant between the 9-ft poles, and taking stout t^e 
from them to the central wire We now have accommodation for 
two sets of Runner plants one growing up to the top of the tall poles 
and the other growing up the short poles and along the twine to the 
wire The former set follow a vertical line throughout, the latter 
change from the vertical to the diagonal when they are 4 ft high and 
the change of direction, by checking the flow of sap, induces earher 
and heavier frmting on the lower part of the plant Tremendous 
yields are secured m this way and the space between the rows of 
Runners is not wasted, because Lettuces, Tunups, and other short 
crops are sown between them This is one of ^e most modem 
examples of Intensive culture 

Waiwpod Beans are a delicacy appreaated by the few The 
" Butter Beans ” of the grocer's shop do not mature in Great Britain 
Hancots as sold m shops are the npened seeds of white-seeded 
vaneties of dwarf Beans, some of which, contrary to the general 
belief, can be npened in Great Bntain 
Broad Beans are not very good subjects for Intensive culture, 
although useful enough as standard garden crops If one sowing 
IS made in autumn and another m early spnng a crop will be secure 
and after it is cleared Brussels Sprouts may be planted for succession 
Or Celery or Leeks may follow, just as they may follow early Peas 
The tap-root crops as a whole do not lend themselves to inter- 
cropping, particularly Parsnips and Beetroot But round Beet 
comes off early enough for Coleworts to be planted for succession 
Carrots can be worked in, because the small " Horn " and other 
French vaneties are very rapid growers when the soil is moist and 
warm and can be sown as late as July on ground which has been 
cleared of an early crop, such as Potatoes The roots do not come 
very large, but are very sweet and melting In gardens where there 
IS no difficulty in making the ground fnable in spnng. a mam crop of 
the larger Carrots may be sown, but on damp, stiff soils which cannot 
be brought into a fine state, it is wise to be content with smaller 
roots If these can be got early, they may be succeeded by Cole- 
worts, which are so useful in winW 
Spinach Beet sown in rows 18 ins apart m Apnl and thinned 
to z ft makes a splendid substitute for Spinach proper Another 
alternative is the New Zealand Spinach, a plant the flavour of which 
approximates closely to that of Spinach proper It has thick, 
fleshy leaves which radiate from the centre close to the ground and 
remain prostrate It is not a hardy plant and the best way of 
growing it IS to sow seed in heat in early spnng, transfer the seedlings 
from the seed pot or box singly to small pote, harden them in an 
unheated frame, and plant them out a yard apart in May A small 
bed will give a long succession of produce and there wiU be no 
“ bolting " in hot spells i 

Sliver (Seakale) Beet is esteemed for the leafstalks, which make 
an excellent substitute for Seakale, but it should not be forgotten | 
that the leaves themselves are more than merely eatable, they have , 
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a palatable Spinach flavoiir li iown ont of doois about the middle 
of May, it will be serviceable m the autumn and the following sprmg 
It 13 still common to sow Tnpoli or Hocca Onions with the sprmg 
Cabbages, Lettuces, and Endive early in August These Omons 
are ready for use m July of the followmg year Late Tunups may 
be sown on the ground which they vacate That useful alhed crop 
the Shallot, wiuch gardeners hke to get planted m February (they 
run tile nsk of being left out in the cold if they apply to the seedsman 
for bulbs much later}, is ready to gather in July and may also be 
followed by a sowing of late Turnips or by early Carrots 
The Omon crop really only lends itself to Intensive culture with 
young plants grown for salads The most that can be done with the 
main crop is to grow a batch of plants of a large %'anety from a sowmg 
made m a frame and plant them out m rows 15 ms apart, so that a 
crop of Radishes, Lettuces, or Turnips can be grown between them 
The main outdoor crop will hardly pay for intercropping and is best 
sown with the rows about r ft aps^ and the ground kept firm, so 
as to get hard bulbs that will keep for several months After the 
Omons are cleared oS m August or September the space can be filled 
with Coleworts, or may be planted m October with Cabbages for 
spnng use, or sown m September with winter Spmach 
Market growers of Vegetable Marrows sometimes start them 
between early Potatoes, but another plan worth menhomng for this 
useful crop is to plant it 3 or 4 yards apart m a bed of Letttces, the 
plants in which, set i ft apart, can have an intercrop of Radishes m 
their early stages After the Radishes have gone, tiie Lettuces will 
be none tiie worse for a Vegetable Marrow here and there and will 
have gone the way of the Radishes long before the Marrows need the 
whole of the room 

Similarly, a Vegetable Marrow plant can be put m when a Cabbage 
IS cut from a spnng bed, and the shelter of the uncut Cabbages yrhl 
help it until warmer weather comes, with all the Cabbages gone and 
plenty of room for the Marrows to extend 

Vegetable Oyster See Salsify 

Veltheimia (vel-ti-mia Ord Liliaceae) Greenhouse bulbs, only one 
species of which, vindifoha (Aletns capensis), is much grown, it has 
thick, shimng green leaves, and does well m a room window Sandy 
loam suits Propagation is by offsets 
Veni6um (ven-id-ium Ord CompositsB) A small genus, the best- 
knoivu member of which is calendulaceum (fugax), a hardy annual 
with yellow and black Sowers m summer, height about 18 ins Sow 
outside in spnng m ordmary garden soil I^e newer C^pe species 
fastuosum, orange with purple zone, zj ft , does well treated as a 
half-hardy annual See Annuals 
Ventilation See Greenhouses 
Venus's Fly>trap See Dionaea muscipnla 
Venus's Looking-glass See Speculana Speculum 
Venus’s Navelwort See Omphalodes vema 

Veratrum, False Hellebore (ver-S-trum Ord Lihaceai) Hardy 
herbaceous perenmals Album, white flowers m summer, 3 to 5 ft , 
mgnim, dark purple, and vinde (album vinde), green, summer, 
3 to 4 ft , are the most grown The White Hellebore powder used for 
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killing caterpillani is prepared from album Good loamy soil or 
fnable day is liked Propagation is by seed or division m sprmg. 
Verbascum, Mullein (vgr-bSs-cum Ord Scrophulanne®) Hardy 
bienmals and herbaceous perennials or sub-shrubs, mostly wiih 
yellow flowers in summer Chaixu, 3 ft , cupreum, coppery, 3 ft ; 
olympicum, 5 ft , a bienmal, and phoemceum, violet, 3 ft , several 
vaneties, are the best species Densiflorum (thapsiforme), yellow; 
and Wiedmanmana. violet, are good hardy bienmal species Thap- 
sus IS the native Great Mullein Ordinary soil Propagation is 
by seeds, and in the case of the perennials also by division in spring 
Verbena, Vervain (ver-be-na Ord Verbenaceae) Beautiful and 
fragrant flowers, once specialised by florists and grown in pots under 
vanetal names, but now generally restricted to the flower garden 
Only 3 of the many species are grown to any extent, and they are 
(z) Aubletia, mauve, a hardy bienmal growing about z ft high, 
fiowenng in summer; compacta and rosea are vaneties of it, (2) 
venosa, rosy-lilac, z ft . summer, a half-hardy herbaceous perenmal, 
much used in beds and bordexu on account of its free blooimng 
and distmct colour, (3) chamaednfoha, prostrate habit, scarlet 
flowers, which hkes a sunny sheltered spot But hybrids are more 
popular on the whole 

A companson is often instituted between hybnd Verbenas and 
Phlox Drummondu, and a suggestion made that the advance of the 
latter has been made at the expense of the Verbena As a matter of 
fact, there is httle room for companson between the two plants and 
there has been no decline, but rather an advance, in the hybnd 
Verbena as a flower-garden plant As a bedder it never enjoyed so 
much favour as it does to-day Extending very rapidly m almost 
any soil after a slow start, covenng the soil with a close mat of deep 
green fohage, and producing a profusion of beautiful and fragrant 
flowers for three months, it has strong claims on the attention of 
amateurs Mixed beds look so well that it is not necessary to plant 
out to colour, nevertheless, separate colours are available and 
seedlings come nearly true Scarlet (Scarlet King), violet (Princess 
of Wales), white (Queen of Whites), and pmk (Miss WiUmott for 
choice), also blue and rose, are all offered 

Prc^agaiion The hybnd Verbenas are best treated as tender 
annusds, being raised from seed in heat in winter, pncked off in 
boxes, hardened, and planted out 18 ms apart m early summer; 
they will thnve in any fertile soil 

Venosa, which also comes readily from seed, makes a pretty 
edging and is hardier than the hybrids Drummondi, offered by 
seedsmen, is a vanety of Aubletia, with Anemone-like foliage, 1 ft 
high , sow in mild heat in March For Verbena tnphylla see Lippia 
citnodora (Lemon-scented Verbena) 

Verbena, Sand See Abronia 
Verbena, Lemon-scented See Lippia citnodora 
Veromca, Speedwell (vSr-dn-ica Ord Scrophulanneae) A very 
large genus of herbs and shrubs, mostly hardy, and able to thnve 
on poor soil 

Hardy Herbaceous Species Among the best are gentianoides blue, 
2 ft , early summer, there are white and vanegated-leaved vaneties; 
tnrana, violet, forms a silvery carpet m early summer; longifoha 
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snbsessilis, blue, rommer, 3 ft ; prostrata, bloc, i ft, and its “white 
vanety alba, also the yellow-leaved variety aarea, repens, creeper, 
blue, spxcata, blue, i ft , summer, there are white and rose varieties, 
and one with vanegated leaves, Teucnum, blue, summer, 3 to 4 ft , 
dubia and alpma are vaneties of it These may all be propagated 
by seed or spnng division 

Shrubs and Sub-shrubs Andersom, purple, late summer, 3 ft , not 
quite hardy, vanegata u a form of it much used for bedding in the 
large parks, BidwiUu, blue and white, summer, prostrate, cupres- 
soides, violet summer, 1 to 3 ft , much grown in the rock garden for 
its fohage and habit, epacndea, white, summer, half-hardy, the leaves 
have a buft tmt in autumn, Hecton, hlac, summer, i to 2 ft., the 
fohage has a pretty bufi tmt m autumn, Hulkeana, lavender, 2 ft; 
pmguifoha, white, summer, 2 ft, glaucous foliage, saxatilis, the 
Rock Speedwell, blue, summer, 6 ms , alba and rosea are vaneties 
of It, speaosa, purphsh-blue, spnng, 2 to 3 ft , half-hardy, evergreen, 
and Traversu, white, summer, 3 to 6 ft Chamaedr>s is the Ger- 
mander Speedwell Synaca, blue, early summer, 6 ms , is a hardy 
annual, it has a white vanety, alba. 

Propagaiion Propagation is by cuttmgs m a sandy mufture of 
peat and loam under a handhght m sptmg or summer The 
Veromcas like hmestone soil 
Vervain. See Verbena 
Vetch. See Vicia 
Vetch, Bitter See Orobus 
Vetch, Chickling. Sec Lathyms sativua 
Vetch, Crown See CoroniUa. 

Vetch, Milk. See Astragalus. 

Viburnum, Guelder Rose {vl-b 3 r-num Ord Capnfohace*) A large 
genus of shrubs and small trees, some hardy and evergreen, others 
deaduous PUcatum. stnctly tomentosum phcatum, is a splendid 
deciduous shrub, 4 to 6 ft high, with stenle flowers m spring The 
speaes Opulns is the cocunon Guelder Rose or Snowball Tree, and 
stenle a supenor garden form m which all the flowers are stenle, 
there is a vanegated-leaved form of Opulus, and also a dwarf, nanum, 
these are hardy deaduous shrubs Tmus (X^aurustmus) is a hardy 
evergreen, with white and rose flowers in autumn and wmter, it 
makes a nseful shrub from 4 to 8 ft high, and is compact m habit, 
there are several forms, mcludmg a vanegated The foregomg are 
the best of the cultivated Viburnums, but Lantana, the Wayfarmg 
Tree of the hedges, is an interestmg speaes, with white flowers m 
spnng and dark hemes m autumn Lantanoides is the Amencan 
Wayfanng Tree or Hobble Bush Pyrenaica, purphdi-rose flowers 
m Ma}', z ft high, is a useful hardy herbaceous speaes Among 
modem speaes may be named the hardy deaduous Carlesii, with white 
fragrant flowers m May, height 2 to 3 ft , Davidu. blush, blue hemes, 
evergreen, fragrans, blush, resembles Carlesu, deaduous, candidis- 
sima is a pure white form of it, Henryi, a hardy evergreen with 
coral -red fruits, Sieboldu, aeam, blue -black fnut, deciduous 
macrocephalum, cream, deaduous, and rhytidophyUum, splendid 
evergreen fohage The Viburnums axe not particular as to sod 
Phcatum enjoys peat and loam The Laurustinns will thnve almost 
anywhere, it forces well in wmter, as does the Guelder Rose, they 
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may be potted-up from the open ground in autumn Propagation 
IS by cuttings under a handbght in autumn in a shady border, or 
by layers 

Viaa, Vetch, Tare (vic-ia Ord Leguminosm) A useful genus, one 
member of which, Faba, is the Broad Bean (see Bean) Cracca is 
the Cow Vetch, and lathroides the Spnng Vetch Pyrenaica, 
purplish rose, i ft, is suitable for the rockery. Propagation is 
by seed 

Victona Regia (Ord Nymphaeaceae). A noble hothouse aquatic, with 
enormous nmmed leaves, which in some cases are capable of sup- 
portmg a fairly heavy man, and white or rosy-white flowers i ft 
across It came from the nver Amazon It is only suitable for 
very large places Propagation is by seed put into a pot of loamy 
soil and kept m warm water Tncken is a newer species, smaller 
both in le^ and bloom, but otherunse resembling Regia, it will 
thnve in a cooler house 

Vinca, Penwmkle (vin-ca Ord Apocynaceae) Useful evergreens, 
the hardy members of which, major, purple, summer, 2 ft , and minor, 
blue, summer, i ft , are good for planting under trees and m other 
shady places There is a useful vanegated form of major They 
are not particular as to soil Propagation is by division or cuttmgs 
in a shady place in spnng 

Wne See Grape Vme and Vitis 

Viola, Violet, Pansy (vi-ola Ord Violacex) We have few more 
delightful flowers than the little Viola, for it gives us the Sweet 
Violet of the hedgerows, the large vanefres which we force in frames 
for wmter bloom, the “ tufted Pansies " which we use for beds and 
borders, and many charming species for our rock gardens All 
classes should be grown m gardens 
Sweet Violets (Viola odorata) These may be planted i ft apart m 
good loamy soil spread on a mild hotbed of mannre and leaves m 
September They will begin to bloom in autumn, and if kept 
healthy will flower on and oS until spnng If neglected they are 
liable to go wrong through an attack of red spider, but that rarely 
happens rf they are kept supplied with water as required, and air 
when the weather is fine If they show signs of wealmess they may 
be stimulated with weekly doses of hqmd manure In spnng they 
may be lifted and divided, if they are vaneties of tufted habit, the 
portions bemg planted in nch soil m a cool place, where they will 
soon estabhsh themselves and grow into forcing plants by September 
They will not thnve m hot, dry, poor soil in a sun-scorched spot 
Some sorts throw out runners, and these may be pegged to the soil 
and transplanted when rooted Colonies of Violets should be estab- 

^ lished in shady, cool parts of the garden and left to flower naturally 
The following are splendid vaneties of the Sweet Violet 

Comte de Brazza, double white Neapohtan or Parma, old, but 
Czar, large single blue sweet double lavender 

La France, single violet Pnncess of Wales, large single 

Mane Louise, double lavender blue 
See also flonsts' specialities as they appear from time to time 

Bedding Violas or Tufted Pansies Good for carpetmg beds 0/ 
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standard Roses, for mixing TPith bedding plants and for foimmg 
margms If put out in Apnl, and picked over weekly, they will 
bloom all the summer They may be propagated in autumn by 
cuttings, like the larger Pansies For other notes and select vaneties, 
see Pansy, and also Beds and Bedding -out Viola tncolor is the 
Pansy or Heart's-ease (see Pansy) 

For (he Rockery A few speaes of Viola are charming for the 
rockery, notably biflora, yellow, early summer, 3 ms , calcarata, 
blue, 6 ms , comuta. blue, late spnng, 6 ms , cucuUata, violet, 
spnng, 6 ms , gracilis, purple, 6 ms , spimg, major is a good form, 
lutea, yellow, 3 ms , a native; pedata, blue, sprmg, 6 ms ; and 
rothomagensis (Rouen Violet), lavender, 6 ms There are white 
vaneties of several They will thnve m most soils, if not hot and 
dry, but a fertile, fnable loam is best Propagation is by seed under 
glass m wmter m a warm house, pncking oS and hardenmg pre- 
paratory to plantmg out, by division m q)nng and by cuttmgs m a 
frame m early autumn Seedsmen ofier selections of beddmg Violas 
m separate colours, also gracilis and forms of comuta, all of which 
can be raised from seed m the way suggested 
Enemies In dry places particularly Violas may turn rusiy through 
the attack of red spider Spray vith Volck, a fungiade obtamable 
from the pnnapal seedsmen and donsts, talong care that the fluid 
reaches the underside of the leaves, and usmg the strength recom- 
mended on the receptacle Root fungus (Fusanum speaes or 
Phytophthora terrestns) is liable to attack Violas, espea^y when 
grown for several years under Roses The plants aflected must be 
destroyed and fresh obtamed 
Violet, African See Samtpauha lonantha 
Violet, Bog See Pmguicula 
Violet, Dame’s See Hespens matronalis 
Violet, Dog’s Tooth. See Erythromum Dens-cams. 

Violet, Water. See Hottoiua palustns 
Wper’s Bugloss See Echium 

Virginian Cowslip. See Mertensia virgimca v 

Virgiman Creeper. The common Virginian Creeper is the Ampelopsis 
hederacea of botamsts Vitis mconstans of botanists is the modem 
name of Veitch's Virgiman Creeper, which was formerly known as 
Ampelopsis Veitchu It is a much better plant than hederacea — 
less coarse, less rampant, it chngs closdy by means of small, sucker- 
Iike shoots that exude a kind of resm and give it a tight hold on 
masonry The fohage is smaller than that of hederacea, and toms 
bright red in autumn before falling The Virgiman Creepers will 
thnve m most soils, but m shallow, dry soils they are a good while 
gettmg established unless provided with a capacious pocket of loam 
and manure They grow and colour best on a south or west aspect 
Plant m autumn or spnng Plants from pots may be put in up to May 
Virginian Stock. A well-koown dwarf annual, good for margins 
Ordinary soil Sow outside m spnng, thm, and pmch off fading 
flowers to get a long display of bloom 
Virgin’s Bower See Clematis Flammula 

Viscana, Rock Lychnis (vis-cS-na Ord Caryophylle©) The Vis- 
canas are now Imked with the Lychnises by botanists, but seedsmen 
offer cardmahs, caenilea, and o;^ta, charming armuals with small 
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leaves, which grow about i ft high Sow outside in spring in 
ordinary garden soil and thin to 6 ins apart 
Viscum, Mistletoe (vis-cum Ord Loran&aceae) See Mistletoe. 

Vitex (vl-tex Ord Verbenaceas) The species Agnus-Castus is a 
deciduous shrub with lance-shaped aromatic leaves and lilac flowers 
in August, height 6 to lo ft Although not quite hardy, it is grown 
outdoors in mild distncts Sandy loam suits Propagation is by 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil under a handhght in autumn Plant 
m spnng 

Vitis, Vine (vi-tis Ord Ampehde®) A genus of chmbmg shrubs 
Vimfera is the Grape Vine (which see) Inconstans (Veitchu, 
tncuspidata, and japomca of g^dens) is riie small-leaved Veitch’s 
Virgiman Creeper (which see) Coignetiae is a fine species, with 
large leaves that assume a ridi colour in autumn Pulchra is nearly 
as good Labnisca is sweet, and has purphsh firmts Henryana, 
green leaves wit6 white hnes, 5-lobed, red m autumn, will grow on a 
north wall, is a valuable modem kind Other good modems are 
armata Veitchu, beautiful colour in autumn, flexuosa Wilsomi, 
bronzy foliage, Himalayana mbnfoha, purple shoots m spring, a 
trae ^mber, Thomsom, puiple and green, claret below They are 
good for trelhses and pergolas They will thnve in any fertile, 
well-dramed loamy soil Propagation is by cuttings 
Vriesia See TiUandsia 
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WaUenbei^a (wahle&>bgr-gia Ord Campanulacea) A lax^ge but 
unimportaiit genus, oxily a few species being grown These include 
Kitaibelu, blue, summer, 6 ms, a hardy herbaceous perennial, 
saxicola, lilac, early summer, 6 ms , half hardy, and tenuifolia, violet, 
summer, 6 ms , a hardy perenni^ Ordma:7 soil Propagation by 
seeds and division in sprmg 
Wake Robin. See Arum maculatum 

Waldsteima (wald-stl-nia Ord Hosaceas) A small genus, only two 
species being grown much, these are fraganoides (Dahbarda fraga- 
noides), yellow flowen m early summer, height x ft , and tnfoha, 
yellow, sprmg, 6 ms. a nice rock plant Ordmary soil Propa> 
gation IS by seed or division in sprmg 
Walks Good walks are a great advantage m the garden They are 
best made by preparmg a p-m bed. pegs bemg dnven m to get the 
proper level Lay m well-rammed stone, chalk, flmt, or " hard- 
core,'* bound with clinkers, and surface with 2 ms of gravel If on 
sloping ground, it is well to coat the sides with hot tar to take the 
water down to 3-in tile drams laid m the bed The centre may be 
3 ms higher than the edges m a d-ft path, and } m may be allowed 
for every foot wider The width must, of course, vary with the 
traffic If the walk has to carry heavy vehicles, more care should 
be taken with the foundation The ^avel should be rolled after 
ram, and should be watered once or twice a year with weed-killer 
(see Weeds) Leaves should be regularly swept up m autumn 
Grass paths should be provided wherever possible, especially among 
flower beds and along the pnucipal herbaceous borders See Grass 
Wall Cress See Arabis 
Wall Fern See Polypodmm vulgaxe 

Wallflower (Cheiranthus Chein Ord Cruaferae) An invaluable 
hardy plant, best treated as a bienmal, fiowermg profusely m sprmg 
from seed sown outdoors the previous June, rich m colour, and 
deliciously scented It will thrive m most soils, and never does 
better than on hmestone, which it loves, it will grow on banks and 
walls It is not quite happy, however, m town gardens A patch 
should be planted near the house, so that the perfume can be fully 
enjoyed, the soil should be dug, but not manured, unless very poor. 
Seed should be sown thinly m early summer, the plants thinned, and 
put out 9 ins apart m a reserve bed during showery weather m 
summer, they can then be left without anxiety until the autumn, 
when places can be found for them m beds and borders 
We see in our consideration of beddmg plants (see Beds and 
Bedding-out) bow Wallflowers may be used alone m groups of lawn 
beds or may be assoaated with Tulips and other plants The 
mcreased range of colour in modem Wallflowers makes it possible 
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wall has to support large houses it must be at least lo ft high, 
and well buttressed, but it is not necessary to mamtain the full 
height all round A 6 -ft wall is very useful Borders from lo to 
20 ft wide should be made along the wall, and those with south and 
west aspects will be useful for early crops A bnck wall with a 
coping looks well Fimals over the gate pillars give a neat appear- 
ance Builders are always ready to supply estimates for erecting 
walls Flat-tramed trees may be planted to cover the faces 
Wall-gardening Such plants as Sedums, Dianthuses, Semper- 
vivums, Wallflowers, Coiydalises, Arabises, Aubnetias Alyssum 
saxatile, Cerastiums, Valenan, and encrusted Saxifrages are estab- 
lished on walls merely by spnnkhng a few seeds mto chinks In 
other cases spikes are dnven into the wall to support small flatbsh 
stones, on which plants are established A steep bank may be 
made beautiful by making a rough wall of unmortared stones agamst 
its face, and here all the plants named above, with Campanulas, 
Hutchinsia alpina, and many other pretty things, will thnve 
Walls are also adorned wil^ frmt and with climbing plants See 
Apple, Pear, Peach, etc , also Climbers 
Walnut (Juglans Regia) The Walnut is hardly a fnut for small 
gardens, but it is ornamental enough to claim a place m a large 
garden, and also m parks, while the nuts are highly esteemed It is 
a hardy tree, and thnves m most soils unless very poor, dry, and 
shallow The nuts are thrashed down in their thick coats in early 
autumn, and stored for use in winter See also Juglans 
Wandering Jew See Saxifraga sarmentosa 
Wand Plant. See Galax aphylla 

Wardian Case This is useful for sending plants from abroad, for it 
can be kept close, so that delicate plants are not mjured by frequent 
changes of temperature We occasionally see one m a room window, 
but less frequently than of yore It was a favounte device of our 
forefathers to block the approach to a wmdow with a large plant case, 
never open the window, and live in an atmosphere of mustmess 
Given abundance of space, a Wardian case planted with ferns has 
good claims to a place m a shady wmdow Provision should be made 
for drawmg off surplus water 

Wasps When present m large numbers, wasps are a great tnal to 
gardeners, they enter fniit-houses and do a good deal of damage 
It IS a mistake to put bottles of S3rrup in or near the houses with the 
object of drawing the wasps away from the fruit, as the sugary 
preparation attracts wasps to the garden Queen wasps should be 
killed when they appear m the spring Pieces of fine canvas may be 
put over the ventilators A handlight trap may be devised Nests 
may be sought for, marked, and attacked at night with boiling tar, 
or a lighted squib of gunpowder and sulphur may be pushed m and 
the hole stopped with damp earth after the explosion m order to 
prevent the fumes from escaping 

Water and the Sunk Garden. Water gardens are of several lands There 
IS the simple pool made by the adaptation of a depression on the 
lawn which is difficult to mow m summer and is boggy in wmter. 
Quite a senes of charming water beds can be made on falling ground 
by carrying the rain-water from a portion of the house or garage roofs 
to an upper pool and lettmg the overflow from it feed the rest through 
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trapped-dxainpipes These pipes can be earned do^ini from a second 
to a third pool, and even from a third to a fourih, until the lo'west 
level of the garden is reached But one such pool is better than none 
at all If the bank which overhangs it is steep one would prefer to 
terrace it with stones and plant it with alpines than to put it in turf, 
because the grass would be slippery in wet weather and at all times 
bothersome to mow If the pool is to be concreted (the work can be 
done at shght expense by fixmg a framework of battens 2 ms from 
the sides, after concreting the bottom 2 ins thick, filhng up the space 
with concrete and leaving it to set, then removing the battens) 
everything is under control The pool can be drained at will, the 
plants removed, the bottom cleaned, and the plants replaced or fresh 
ones put in And with the concrete one is sure that the pool is 
watertight, always provided that the bottom and sides are qmte 
hard when the casing is apphed, so that there can be no shnn^g 
By carrying the concrete a few mches above the surface of the water 
and fimshing it off on a broad " nm," connection can be made with a 
ber of stones, unmortared, set round the edge of the pool. Here 
can be housed the Water Forget-me-not (Myosotis palustns) and 
other lovely things 3 ft as a maximum and 2 ft as a mimmum will 
suffice for the depth of the water This type of water garden is a 
simple adaptabon of existing condibons It is made m a few hours 
with spade and bowel, first shapmg and ramnung, then hmng with 
concrete and planbng, and it is done at an expenditure of a few 
shillings Those beaubful Water Lilies N3rmphaeas will be spaced 
over the bottom, the roots perhaps loosely bed in soil with a casmg 
of moss to keep all together, and the masses kept in place with a few 
heavy stones Thus easily and mexpensivcly is an awkward pit or 
depression turned into a beaubful and mteresting object The 
Nymphaeas will be of such beaubful vanebes as alba (for cold places), 
Colossea, Marliacea albida, Marliacea Chromatella, James Brydon, 
Laydeken rosea, and Wilham Doogue — ^vanebes which embrace 
white, yellow, rose, and enmson and are large-flowered Nymphaea 
alba IS the hardiest, but the others will be safe m most gardens, and 
year after year will throw up to the surface in spnng their thick 
succulent shoots and leaves, through which the exquisite fi.owers 
peep 

In quite shallow water the aquabc Wmter Hawthorn, Aponogeton 
distachyon, should be grown, for it is both beautiful and sweet, 
and there are many other chanmng water plants, for which see 
Flower Gardens the Water Garden 

It IS advisable to empty cement-hned pools in spnng every 2 yean 
and scrub them out, then replacing the plants If slimy masses 
with black eyes are seen at any bme, they may be caught up in a 
piece of sacking and spread out in the sun to dry up, for they are the 
eggs of frogs and numerous tadpoles are not wanted in the pool 

It may be that the approach to the site of the pool, while not so 
steep as to cause great inconvenience in mowing, yet lends itself 
better to beatment with stones than with turf, in which case a rough 
path or causeway of flattish stones, if available at no great cost, may 
be laid Groups of moisture-loving plants may be set beside the 
path and on the outskirts of the water 

The large sunk garden which is entirely artificial and can only be 
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made at considerable expense is a difierent proposition It is such 
a feature as we sometimes find in the grounds of a large domain 
We come upon it when we are crossing the great lawn Below we 
see a wide path, a broad margin of grass set with comfers, and then 
the water— almost of the area of a lake Broad as the expanse is, 
it IS covered in summer with glonons masses of Water Lilies Or 
the sunk garden may be surrounded by clipped hedges and the water 
bordered with low shrubs In a selected place may be seen a large 
stone vase, or there may be tubs of Hydrangeas The swampy 
mar pna of the sluggish stream or backwater may be planted with 
strong Reeds, ornamental Rhubarb (Rheum), Bulrushes, Japanese 
Inses, and other bold, moisture-lovmg things The rustic bndge 
crossing such a stream will be a pleasant hngenng-place for the con- 
templative Nature-lover, especially on those burning summer days 
when a cool smeU comes up from sedgy edges 

Watering. Watenng has a great bearing on the health of plants, par- 
ticularly if they are in pots It may be assumed that every plant needs 
water when it is growing, but it must not be assumed that it needs 
the same amount every day A plant gets nd of more moistnre 
by leaf-evaporation on a hot, dry day than on a cool, wet one, conse- 
quently water is more likely to be needed nnder the former than 
under the latter conditions Watenng will be necessary almost every 
day m summer for one plant or ano&er. bnt not in wmter, except 
m heated houses where the plants are in active growth As httle 
watenng as possible should be done in wmter, espeaally m cool 
houses, and no water should be sprayed or spilled about In summer, 
on the contrary, syrmgmg is a i^uable auxihary to watenng 
Stgns of Want of Water Flacad growth, soil crackmg from me side 
of the pot, hollow imgmg of the pot when rapped with the knuckles, 
axe all signs The last is a good test, and should be used m order 
to anticipate the two others, which may lead to disaster If fiaggmg 
and soil-cracking accompany each other, it is useless to attempt to 
put matters nght by ordmary watenng, as the water will all mn 
through rapidly The pot should be stood m a pail of water for a 
few minutes, when the soil will swell agam 
Room Plants The common plan of standmg pots in saucers of 
water is not good, except m very hot weather It does room plants, 
fohage plants particularly, good to stand them outside dunng a 
warm shower, ^so to sponge the leaves with soft tepid water once a 
week Soft water is always preferable to hard Tea is of no benefit 
to plants, but oz each of nitrate of soda and superphosphate per 
gallon turns water mto a valuable hquid manure 
Watenng Seedlings A good plan is to moisten the soil from below 
by holding the pot or pan up to the bnm m a vessel of water, so that 
the water can nse gently through to the surface This is better 
than pounng water on the surface Use water of the temperature 
of the house in watenng hothouse plants 
Watering-pots or -cans A selection is useful A small can with a 
long spout IS handy for use in greenhouses with wide stages They 
should be used carefully, m order to avoid sending a fiood of water 
^ong young plants that have not a very tight hold of the soiL 
A larger can is useful where water has to be earned for several plants, 
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also for feeding water into the small one where there is no cask or 
tank handy to dip from The watenng-pots should be supphed wth 
roses in case it is desired to spread the water in a shower, and it is 
advisable to have both a coarse and a fine rose, the latter for use 
with seedlmgs Water-cans should be turned upside down when 
not in use 

Water Aloe. See Stratiotes aloides 
Water Archer. See Sagittana sagittifoha 
Water Avens See Geum nvale. 

Water Bean See Nelumbium 
Water Cress See Cress and Nasturtium. 

Water Elder. See Viburnum Opulus 
Water Flag. See Ins Pseudacorus 
Water Gladiole. See Butomus umbellatus 
Water Hawthorn. See Aponogeton 

Water Lily See Water and the Sunk Garden, also Nymphaea. 

Water Lily, New Zealand See Ranunculus LyaUi 
Water Lily, Yellow. See Nuphar luteum 
Water Reed See Arando 
VSTater Soldier. See Stratiotes aloides 
Water Violet See Hottoma palustns 

Watsoma (wit-so-nia Ord Indes) A small genus of beautiful 
Cape bulbs, of which two sorts, Ardemei and Menana O'Brieni, have 
pure-white flowers They are worth growing in pots, and may be 
potted smgly, like Hyacinths, but the bulbs are not procurable till 
early winter Sandy loam, with a quarter of leafmould, suits them 
They may be started m pots in spnng if desired, and planted out in 
early summer The flowers are borne in long, graceful spikes 
Wattle, See Acaaa 
Wax Flower See Hoya 
Wax, Grafting. See Graftmg. 

Wayfanng Tree. See Viburnum Lantana 

Weeds. The fight with weeds may begin when the ground is dug m 
winter; perennial weeds such as Couch, Dandelion, Bindweed, 
Daisy, Plantam, Shepherd's Purse, Thistle, Coltsfoot, and Horsetail 
may then be picked out, thrown into a heap and burned As fast 
as annual weeds show in spnng they should be hoed out and left 
exposed to the sun, this should be continued through the summer 
The last crop of annual weeds, which has no time to seed, may be 
dug in as green manure For weeds m lawns, see Grass and Lawns 
Walks may be kept free from weeds by penodical dressings of an 
approved weed-kiUer, i lb white arsemc, i lb caustic soda, and 
I gallon water may be mixed, heated, and used at a strength of 
I pint per gallon of water It is, of course, poisonons 
Weeping Ash. See Fraxmus excelsior pendula 
Weeping Willow. See Salix babylomca 

Weevils Many weevils are injunous to plants The pnncipal lands 
are dealt with under the crops which they infest See Broccoli, 
Peas, etc 

Weigela (wei-ge-la Ord Capnfohacem). As stated under Diemlla 
the shinbs sold under the name Weigela by nurserymen are now 
called DierviUas by botanists, but the popular name holds They 
are among the most useful of deadnous spnng-fiowenng shrubs, for 
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they are compact in habit and bloom profnselj*, while they "svill 
thri ve m any feirfe soil The height is 4 to 8 ft The flowering 
shoots should be cut out when the plants go out of bloom to make 
room for new ones Rosea, with rose flowers (Diervilla Honda), is 
the pnnapal speaes There are many vaneties* alba is white, 
Abel Camtee, pink, and Eva Rathk^ deep red Argentea vanegata 
has vanegated leaves See also DierviUa Plant in autumn or spring 
Welhngtorua (wellmg-to-nia Ord Conifer*) The spedes gigantea 
IS the same as Sequoia gigantea, which see for selectioas, etc 
Welsh Poppy. See Meconopsis cambnca 
Westena See Wistaria 
West Wind, Flower of the. See Zephyranthes. 

Weymouth Pine. See Pmns Strobus 
Whin, See Ulex. 

Wlute Ash. See Fraxinus amencana 
White Beam Tree. See Pyms Ana. 

Vi^te Cypress See Taxodium disticham 

V^ite Elm See Ulmus amencana 

White or Snowy Fly. See Tomato and Broccoli 

vi^tc Hellebore. See Veratrum 

White Lime See Tilia argentea 

White Thom See Crataegus Osyacantha 

Whitlavia (whit-ia-via Ord. SoUmacea) Botamsts now class this 
genus with Phaceha Seedsmen offer grandifiora, which has violet 
flowers in summer Height i ft Sow outside m spring 
Whitlow Grass See Draba 

Vffgandia (wl-g&n-dia. Ord Hydrophyllaces). Handsome herba- 
ceous perennials, used m bedding and sub-tropical gardening for 
their fine fohage Caracasana (macrophylla) is the best Vigieni, 
lilac, 6 ft, IS also good They like well-manured loamy soil Pro- 
pagation IS by see^ m heat in March 
Willow SeeSahx 
Willow Herb See Epilobmm 
Willow, Kilmarnock. See Saluc caprea pendula 
Willow Oak See Quercus Phellos 
Willow, Weepmg. See Salix 
Wmd Hower. See Anemone 

WINDOY/ GARDEITOIG 

This IS the only phase of plant culture possible to many people, either 
because they suffer from t»d health, or because ttey have no garden 
But wmdow gardening is worth practismg for its own sake, masmuch 
as it not ooly forms a dehghtful pastime, bnt makes the home 
attractive It rmght be dedt with m two sections, indoor and 
outdoor work Indoor wmdow gardemng is often conducted with 
very bad judgment, especially where there are pure competitions, 
for the whole of the window space is packed with a pyramidal erection 
of plants, which prevents access to the window for the purpose of 
providmg ventilation, and darkens the room, thus rendering it 
unhealthy There should never be a mass of plants packed m a 
window Nor diould the wmdow area be blocked with large wire 
frames A few well-grown plants on a ledge suffice These should 
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be arranged so that the -window can be opened easily, in order that 
there may be no excuse for neglectmg ventilation 

Indoor Plants Plants suitable for indoor window culture in their 
season are Kyaanths, Tuhps, Dafiodils, Freesias, Pnmnla sinensis. 
Pelargoniums, Zonal and Ivy Geramums, Francoa ramosa (Bndal 
Wreath), Solanums, Campanula isophylla, Begomas, Cybsus, Helio- 
trope, Musk, Myrtles, Epiphyllums, and Phyllocactus The most 
hardy and accommodating foliage plant is the Aspidistra, but ferns 
and palms may be grown (see those subjects) Watenng presents 
a difSculty, owing to the necessity for preventmg surplus water from 
splashing about Perhaps the best plan is to grow the plants in 
ordinary pots stood within ornamental bowls, which will catch the 
water that passes through the pots They should be emptied 
frequently, especially in winter An alternative but not good plan 
IS to use earthenware saucers 

Shady Windows A Wardian case (which see) with ferns is good, or 
fohage plants may be chosen, such as palms (see Palms), Aralia 
Sieboldu, India-rubber plants. Aspidistra, and Araucaria excelsa 
The best plant for a hanging basket is perhaps Campanula isophylla, 
blue or white 

Outside Plants Outside wmdow gardenmg generally finds expres- 
sion in window-boxes, which may be made to ht the siU, and should 
be provided with drainage holes to permit superfluous moisture to 
escape These boxes look very well pamted dark green, but there 
IS scope for the exercise of handiwork in the form of ornamental 
tiles, virgin cork, or other embelhshments Those who hke to have 
their boxes furmshed the whole year may procure a few small 
Comfers or Euonymuses for the wmter, and put bulbs among them 
for spnng bloom The Comfers should be grown in tubs i&ough 
the summer Faihng them. Wallflowers and Primroses, which are 
green in winter, could be used For the summer, Zonal and Ivy- 
leaved Geramums, Marguentes, Fuchsias, Begomas, Hehotrope, 
Petunias, Mimuluses, Pansies, and Tropaeolums are available 
All of these could be planted m June 

Wineberry, Japanese. See Rubus phoemcolasius 
Winter Acomte (Eranthis hyemalis) See Acomte, Wmter 
Winter Cherry See Physalis Alkekengi and Franchettu, in which the 
calyx forms a large and ornament^ orange bladder, also Solanum 
Capsicastrum 

Winter Daffodil See Amarylhs (Stembergia) lutea 
Wmter Green. See Pyrola 
Winter Hawthorn. See Aponogeton distachyon 
Winter Hehotrope. See Petasites fragrans 
Winter Moth See Apples Enexmes 

Wireworm The grub of a chek beetle, Agnotes or Elater It is about 
1 in long, thin, yellowish, and very hard It attacks many plants, 
and IS very destructive in the garden In mild attacks choice plants 
can be guarded with baits of Potato, Carrot, or Mangold impaled on 
sticks, but if the pest is abundant it is well to fallow the ground for 
at leaist 3 months, spread on a coat of gas lime at the rate of | lb 
per square yard, let it he 6 weeks, and then dig it in The best crop 
to follow would be a green vegetable Another plan is to sow 
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Axeolata (angustifoha) ia also fine Equal parts of peat and loam, 
wxth sand, suit Propagation la by spores (see Ferns) and division 

Woolly Aphis (Amencan Blight) See remarks under Amencan Blight 
and Apples 

Worcesterberry. A Gooseberry-Blade Currant hybrid, with the shape 
of a Gooseberry and of a dull black colour It is interesting but 
not important 

Worms. Darwin has taught us that worms are benefiaal to gardeners 
through the vast system of soU-aeration which they conduct, But 
they are out of place m fiower-pots, and do harm by dogging the 
dramage Compost should be passed through the fingers m pottmg 
so that small worms may be picked out When pot plants are stood 
m frames or in a garden, a thi<^ layer of cinders should intervene 
between the bottom of the pots and the ground If worms get into 
pots, stir a httle mustard in some water and pour it in Worms are 
a nuisance in lawns when in sufficient quantities to cover the grass 
with then: " casts ” Limewater may be used to brmg them up; 
or a special worm-killer may be used, see Grass and Lawns. 

Wormwood. See Artemisia 

Wych Elm. See Elm 


X 

Xanthoceras (zdn-thCs-er-as Ord Sapmdace®) The species sorbi- 
folm IS a deciduous tree with downy branches and feathery saw-edged 
leaves, and white red-streaked flowers in early summer, height 
12 to 15 ft It IS an attractive tree, but not quite hardy, aud 
should therefore have a sheltered place and well-drained loamy soil 
Propagation by seeds Plant m sprmg 
Xanthor^za (z&n-thor-I-za Ord Ranunculaces). The one species, 
apufolia, IS a hardy shrub, with lance-shaped toothed leaves and 
purple flowers, which appear m advance of the leaves m early spring, 
height 2-3 ft It does best in loam and peat, with a moist situation 
Propagation is by layenng in autumn Plant m autumn 
Xeranthemum (zer-&n-the-mum Ord Compositas) This genus is 
now classed with Helichrysnm by botanists Seedsmen ofler 
annuum, purple, immmer, a ft , and vanous colours Sow outdoors 
m spring, in ordmary soil Gather the flowers young, and dry in a 
cool airy place They are frequently dyed after bemg dried 
Xiphion and Xtphium. Enghsh and Spanish Irises. See Ins 
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Yarrow. See Achillea 

Yew. Remarks on Yews, with selections of the best kinds, will be 
found under Taxus. which see 

Yucca, Adam's Needle (yfio-ca Ord Lihaceae) Handsome foliage 
plants, several of the best of which, such as angustifoha, filamentosa, 
and glonosa, are hardy Angustifolia has narrow leaves and bears 
white flowers in Jnly, stncta is a vanety of it Filamentosa, the 
Silk Grass, has threads on the margins of the leaves and bears white 
flowers in June, flaccida and vanegata are vaneties Glonosa is 
longer, with stuff, erect, glaucous leaves, and white or pale red 
flowers m summer, there are several vanebes of it Recurvifoha, 
With long recurving leaves and white flowers in summer, is also 
good The most popular of the greenhouse species is aloifoha, which 
hu leaves about i 8 ms long, with a reddish spme at the tip, there 
are many I'anebes, among which vanegata is a favounte In addi- 
bon there are many handsome hybrids, such as eleganbssuna, 
Gmghelmi, Imperator. magmflca, and praecox As a rule the 
Yuccas do not flower while young, but fllamentosa is an excepbon 
They like loamy soil, hghtened with mortar rubbish end ennched 
with decayed manure Propagabou is by suckers or cuttings of 
the roots inserted in a frame Viniethcr in pots or outdoors they 
dislike stuff, wet soil Little water is needed in winter. 

Yulan. See Idagnoha conspicua 


z 

Zanthorhiza See Xanthorbiza 

Zauschnena, Cahfornian Fuchsia (rausch>nS-ria Ord Onagraness) 
The species cahfonuca is a half-hardy Californian shrub, growing 
about I ft high, with scarlet flowers m summer It may be grown 
m light loamy soil on a sunny rockery or m pots m a ^me 
Propagabou is by seeds or cutbngs 

Zee, Maize, Indian Com (ze-a Oz^ Grammes) See 

Zebnna. See Tradescanba 

Zclkova (zel-ko-va Ord Urfacacea) A small genus of deciduous 
Elm-like trees, with toothed leaves and greenish, scented flowers m 
spring The species acuminata grows 20 to 40 ft high Planera 
acuminata is another name for it Davidu 13 a modem Chmese tree 
of slender habit Fnable loamy soil suits Propagabou is by 
layers m autumn Plant m spring 

Zenobia speaosa (zen-d-bia Ord Encacese) The speaes spcaosa 
(Andromeda cassinaefolia) is a hardy shrub, wilh white droopmg 
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flowers m summer, height 3 to 4 ft It likes saudy peat ftopa- 
gation IS by seed m spnng or layers 
Zephyranthes, Zephyr Flower (zephy-rSn-thgs Ord Amaryllidese) 
A small genus of bulbs, the most popular of which are Atamasco 
(Amaryllis Atamasco), pale pink, spnng, 15 ms high, half hardy; 
and Candida (Amaryllis Candida), white, late summer, hardy, the 
Peruvian Swamp Lily, Andersoni, yellow, spnng, 6 to 9 ins , is pretty; 
it needs greenhouse culture Loam with sand and a third of leaf 
soil smt Propagation is by offsets, or seed if procurable 
Zinnia (ziun-ia Ord Compositas) The annual elegans, single and 
double, m vanous colours, is a most bnlliant plant, growing from 
I to 2 ft high Seedsmen offer separate colours as well as mixtures 
Cactus-flowered, Dahha-flowered, and dwarf types in vanous colours, 
are offered m catalogues The doubles are the most effective, and 
they are good both for greenhouse and flower garden They may bo 
raised from seed in a warm house or frame m spnng, pneked off, and 
either potted smgly as required, or hardened m a cold frame and 
planted in June Zinmas are often classed with half-hardy annuals, 
but they require more heat for starting ihan the majonty and more 
care in hardenmg-off It is rarely safe to plant them outdoors 
before mid- June Nice plants may be flowered in 5-in pots 
Zygopetalum (zy-go-pet-alum Ord Orchidaceas) A large genus of 
Orchids, flowering in autumn and winter ^e beautiful species 
Mackau or Mackayi has greenish flowers lined with yellow and stnpecl 
w'^th violet, it has a slxong honey scent It likes fibrous peat and 
chopped Sphagnum with a little loam It succeeds in pots in an 
intermediate house, and enjoys shade Other good species are 
vanous colours, candidum, white and violet, Dayanum, 
white, green, and enmson, intermedium, vanous colours, Lmdeniae, 
pi^ and white, Walhsu, white and violet, and xanthinum, yellow, 
red spots There are also several beautiful hybnds, and likewise 
bigenenc hybnds between Batemanma and Zygopetalum and Colax 
and Zygopetalum 
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PRUNING YOUNG STANDARD FRUIT TREES 



X Point of previous pruning 2 Side shoots mth 
young grorvths (3) to be pruned at the bars (4) 
5 Shoot to be removed entirely 



Trsk IK FoixoinKC Ysar 1 and a Main stem 3 Points of previous 
year s pru^ 4. Spurs 5 Young shoots that ought to be praned at 
the bars, otherwise they will break weakly at the tips (6) 7 Shoots which 
have been summer pruned marked for shortening 
(S« pa%t$ 35, i;6 ) 
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Hotozovtai Cosooks. The ban show the pomts of rntmng m 
winter for branches that ha\e been smnmer pmcbsd. 

{Su pages ss,xn, 177) 


y .ap-s 


Youkg Fax Tbez i. Stock. 3 First pnolng 3 Sununez 
growth. 4 Seco n d pruning 

(S«#agoi77,3i4) 






1:^ 


Otnaa Fax Ttaer wrta Nsw Shoots Tto ih j Frdt spun. 
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PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES AND RED 
CURRANTS 




Wn(TB8.>pauMiHa Goosebkriues The tuht-hand side is pnmed> the left 
unpruned i Leader, a side shoots, 3, 6, 7, spots, 4, 5, 8, Toung: shoots 

(Supagexgo) 




WimxkK'Brokiko Rsb CintsAms Shorten young wood as shown at bats, 
leave tnam branches alone {See page 123 ) 
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GRAFTING AND BUDDING 



Tohgve Giumitc A, scion ptepai^d, vith iongno b, B, scion fitted after 
stock has been tongued, C, first cat shown enlarged bdore xnaklng tongne. 
[See paga 36, Z92 ) 



j vw. 


Budsino a, bad shown in oatline, B, bnd xemoTed, C, bnd after remoral 

of pith p. 

(J«paj«34,74.) 
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WMi 




m’r 


F&cmMO or OtnroooK Fig The 
fint Qower) trolts sndl and ripen 
The second crop (see small fruits 
above) hang thi^h the vinter luid 
fall in spring 
(SupagfiKl) 


How TO Tuxh RAsroxasm as 
WiRB. Fmitug canes not crowded. 
(Stcpa^e 346 ) 




How TO Stop a Melon 
Plant AT x to Encouragb 
Latebal Growtb ros 
Frame Coltivatiok 
(5es/>0£E38i) 


fruiting Systsv op Melons A, main 
stem, B, one of the ade shoots, C, female 
bloom, P, male bloom, E, unopened 
male fioweis; F, pomt of pincbi^ 

(fee page 281;) 
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POINTS ABOUT GRAPE VINES 

(5« Pagi 193 ) 




pBOFAGAHKfi VUTtS BV “EVM’ 


A bnd or tjt cnt from a piece of 
npelateraL 


Gionibsiartiag 


KE'TOrXlCrC UtTBEAlTHy vtsts Co3Zse, 
deep^tiSon^ roots lifted, notched at 
3 f 3 , 3 , 3 > laid in fresh sdl, where 
fibres push 4, 4, 4, 4- 


FBOrACATtKC VtKES BY 
Cormcs z Heel of old 
wood, 3 basal bads (to be 
removed), 3. stem bnds (to 
be removra), 4. top bods (to 
be retained), 3 depth to 
insert 




A Bubcs or Gbatbi 'nownxo 
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DEEPENING AND ENRICHING SOIL 

54,136,073) 


/ 



UrPEH Ficuss Bastaid-tzcnchiog, successivs layets i, e, 3, 4, Mpg 
stripped of top sofl, dug up, manured, and n-covered 
Lowss Ficuss Separate trenches made 3 spits deep for laae Sweet 

Peas, etc. 
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RAISING SEEDLINGS UNDER GLASS 



A Pan Prepaabd pos Sbbduhcs 

Atcradot for drainage, B, rough soi}, C fine soil, D, seeds sotm thinly, using 
silver sand lor very small sekb 



PSICSXNC-OUT SbKOUKGS 

A, pan of light soil, B, seedlings, C, sturdy seedling with good soots, 
D, weak seedling with poor roots 

{Sapofs 376) 




PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMOMS AND 

hydrangeas 



k Cwflows Chrybahtsekiik nhowing yonng welter shoots, wWdi make 

good cuttings 
[Supagfio)) 






mi 


mm 

PaoPACATncHYSEANGtAssrCunutcs A young shoot inserted n sandy 

soil m spring 
(Sm page 342 } 
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HINTS ABOUT VEGETABLES 




PROPAGATING AND PLANTING 
GERANIUMS 




Fbofacatihg ZoKAi Gzibunvus. A, stozdf sboct mth short joints 
Remove the lovrer leaves and cut sqoaRly beneath a ]omt at the base as 
shown. B, a weak, long Jomted shoot, nnsutable for a catting Note that 
the basal cut is not at a joint August Is the best month for propagating 

(See page lis) 
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PROPAGATING GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


PsoPACAme Saltu spiskseks 
BY Ccrmcs ih Late Struunu 
z Drainage, a solL 
{Su page 36i) 


Peopacatimc Caueuias by 
CcmKGS The cuthngs may 
consist of matured young wood, 
and be inserted xn summer m 
bottom heat. 

(See page 8s) 


PaOPAGATIHC EUCBAIOSES 




and the smaller pieces inserted m 
5- and d'ln. pots 
(See page XS2] 




Pbopacatxxg Yncona by Root 
Cuttings z Drainage, s SoQ; 
3 zootcnttmg Strike in gentle 
bottom beat 






Pbopagahrc Dkacaehas by 
Pieces OF Old Stek z Dramage* 
3. ZDUgh so9, 3 fine soil, 4, piece 
of stem. (Su page Z4Z ) 


Propagating Cazadiuiib. z. A 
tuber marked for dndaon. 
(SupageSx) 
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BOUVARDIAS, COLEUSES, AND 
0 „ ASPLENIUMS v.A> ^ 



A BotrpAitoiA COT BACK Arm 
Flowbrino to yield Sboots for 
CuniMcs X Mature shoots, 
9 stem; 3 hud, 4 collar, 5 roots, 
6 depfli to pot 






A Cot-back Boctardu, which 
has produced a number of shoots 
suitable for cuttings 


{Supagtes.) 




imm 

it . 


(SMpagsxxs) 


SrornHoCoLBoaEs x Shoots 
breaking after the pmching 


Frofacatino Coleuses by 
Cuttings x Dramege, 
9 rough sod, 3 boe era, 
4 sand 


Propacatino Asflshiuhs by the 
PUNTLKTS OK TEE FrONDS The 
dotted line shows the depth to 
insert a plantlet detached bam 
Aspienium bulbiferam. 


{SupagexsT) 


FROPAOATIKO ASPLBNtOaiS BY THE LbAF 
Flantleis X Dramageis rough soil, 
3 fine sod, 4. space for water; 5 base 
of plantlet, 6 young fponds startiog, 
y old frond on a growing plant peggra 
down. 






1C0X5 ORAMt^el 
I WPPIH \ 


Fruit Stock Raised by Layxx* 
IMG I Roots whldi have sprang 
from layered stem, a main stem 
of itodr, 3 side branches, 4 
leader This stock is no# ready 
for budding or grafting 

{Seepagtn) 


Save Labelukc or Fruit 
Tubs A metal coO, irkich 
expands as the btacch 
thickens, tanles the iVnn 
label, no injury then accrues, 
as IS often the case with 
wire 

{Ses^agsijrp) 


Gall Wxevii, qk Brassicas If 
Greens or Turnips are stunt^ look 
out for swelhngs on the lover parts 
Lfft a gall gjjced off showing the 
hollow interior, where there may be 
a grab Right the gall weevO 

{Supagija) 


A Tray tor Wasps One 
handligbt is fitted over 
another, with a hole in 
the lower one. Wasps 
that enter cannot ^t 
out again. 

(SupngfASg) 
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iMCREAsnrc GiAOlou I Large conn m 
autumn which has formed on original 
one, then decaying (5); 3 spawn, 4 young 
conns fonning 

{Seepage 187) 


PROPAGATIHa COKIFEBS 
Cupressuses and Retmo* 
sporas may be mcreased 
by cuttings in sandy soilm 
autumn, preferably m a 
cold frame t Base of 
Retinospoia cutting, a. 
side shoots removed, 3. 
depth of insertion. 

{See also pages 129 and 
347 ) 
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PlOFACATtHC PotyASlHlISBS AKD PRIHKOSSS 
Plants which have been raised from seed may 
be incnased by division after floweimg This 
tuft may be divided into two or four parts 
at wilL 

(Stepaieaa) 


PRtmtNG Raubibu 
Roses Pillar from 
which old growths 
have been cut out in 
autumn, and young 
shoots trmuned and 
bed in 

[Su page 360) 
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Boooiho Dwarf Roses A, slit Psofacatikc Roses by Cuttincs Rok 
in the stem near the ground, made cuttings prepared and inserted in a cool 
after scratdiing away the soil frmn place in early autumn 


after scratc^g away the soil from 
the lower of the stem, 
B, bud inserted, C, bod tied 

(Seepage 338) 


{S«#«ge 358 ) 
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I 


iJ 


IvckcasihgLjuiims Orrszia 
The hardier Lilies frequently form 
offsets at the base, by means of 
which they may be Increased, 
z nbrous roots, s offsets to be 
removed. 

(Seepage 364 } 


II! 


M 


Trainivo SiniAX Smnax 
can be grown m a box in a 
greenhouse or vinery, and 
the shoots trained up 
strings attached to bam- 
boo rods X Box, 3 
strings, 3, 4 bamboo rods 

(Seepages 47 end 388 
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Giunrao OnAvcxa. An 
Orange raised from a pip 
may be turned into a good 
frmtlng plant if the stem 
IS notched as shoim abore, 
and a shoot of a frmting 
plant in a pot, stood along- 
side, li inardiedi 

(Su pagt 30Z ) 


m 




Pbomcahkc Ecjo> 
TKOPs sr Crnmcs 
I Growing tip; a 
point of severance; 3 
leaves to be removed, 
4. depth of inseztioti. 

{Seepagtsoy) 



IkckusdiQ Luxes or the 
Vailey The illiistiation shows 
bow Lilies of the Valley extend by 
ofi^ts in natme Garden dusters 
may be inoeased by maloog 
divisions. 

{See page 364.) 


Raisb<c CrKERiLKus most Seep 
A seedling Cmerana ready for 
belong od. 

{See page rod) 
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via 


GnomHO Bous m Bovifl of Pibse; Note arrangement of bulbs in 
tnaugl,^, vntb tips ]U5t above the surface Note olso pieces of charcoal 

below the fibre. 

lSupag0 76) 


WALL GARDENING 
(Seepage 459) 


SacnoK 07 a Wali. tor Rock 
PuHXS A. oonectly built, stones 
so placed &at ram will run in, 
B, incorrectly built, stones so 
placed that ram will run oB 


^cnoN 07 A Wau with Rock 
PiAKis Showing how the plants 
should be placed. 
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